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STATISTICAL  REPORT 

ON  THE 

BHOTIA  MEHALS 

OF 

K  A  M  AON. 


By  GEORGE  WILLIAM  TRAILL,  Esq. 

Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Kamaon. 


The  name  of  Bhot  is  here,  properly  speaking,  applicable  only  to 
the  Himalaya  ranges,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  adjacent  Tibet 
province  of  Bhot.  Since  the  annexation  of  that  tract  to  the  states  of 
Kamaon  and  Gahrival,  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Pergunna  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  several  Bhot  Mehals.  These  villages  have  mostly 
continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  Hindu  proprietors,  and  as  they  offer 
no  peculiarities  in  regard  to  produce  or  management,  no  further  notice  of 
them  will  be  taken  in  the  present  report,  which  will,  consequently,  refer 
solely  to  Bhot  in  its  restricted  sense. 

The  northern  boundary,  as  recognized  by  the  Tibet  Government, 
extends  to  the  commencement  of  the  Table  Land :  for  the  southern 
boundary  the  opposite  base  of  the  Himalaya  range  may  be  assigned. 

With  these  limits,  Bhot  may  be  estimated  as  forming  one-third  of  the  ? 

* 
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province.  The  southern  line  of  demarcation  is,  by  no  means,  continued  or 
well  defined,  intervals  between  the  snowy  peak  presenting  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  rivers ;  the  most  considerable  of 
these  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Niti  Pass,  where  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  recedes  full  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  north. 


At  the  intervals  in  question,  are  found  the  mouths  of  the  Tartar 
Passes,  five  in  number,  and  commencing  from  the  west,  as  follows : — 


Mcina,  on  the  Saraswati , 

Niti,  on  the  Dull . . 

Juwcir,  on  the  Gauri , ... 
Darma,  on  the  Dhouli, 
Byanse ,  on  the  Kali ,  .  . . 


} 


Branches  of  the  Ganges. 


\ 


Branches  of  the  Sarda  or  Gogra. 


The  productive  and  habitable  portion  of  Bhot,  is  confined  to  the 
passes  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  does  not  exceed  a 
sixteenth  of  its  total  extent ;  the  remainder  consists  of  snow  or  barren 
rocks. 


The  minimum  elevation  in  the  several  passes  may  be  taken  at 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  while  at  their  crests,  the  height  varies 
from  above  twenty  thousand  feet  on  Mana,  to  about  fifteen  thousand  feet 
on  Byanse.  The  altitudes  of  the  peaks,  have  been  calculated  by 
Captain  Webb  :  the  maximum  appears  to  be  above  twenty-five  thousand 
feet.* 


The 


Note.— The  height  of  the  Peak  Nanda  Devi,  is,  by  Captain  Webb’s  operations,  25,669  feet. 
Ditto  ditto,  by  Major  Hodgson  and  Captain  Herbert,  25,749  ditto. 

Mean  height  25,709. 
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The  paths  to  the  passes,  continue  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
rivers  abovementioned,  till  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  is  cross¬ 
ed  in  those  parts  offering  least  difficulty  in  the  ascent,  and  it  is  here  only 
that  snow  is  not  met  with  during  the  season  of  intercourse.  Roads  of 
communication  through  the  Himalaya  unite  the  passes  from  east  to 
west,  but  these  are  passable,  during  a  few  days  only  in  each  year,  and  are 
considered  at  all  times  as  dangerous  by  the  Bhotias  themselves.  Roads 
of  this  description  formerly  used,  are  now  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  snow.  The  interior  of  the  Himalaya ,  except  at  the  passes  and 
paths  in  question,  is  inaccessible,  and  appears  to  be  daily  becoming  more 
so  from  the  gradual  extension  of  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Bhotias  bear  universal  testimony  to  the  fact  of  such  extension,  and 
point  out  ridges  now  never  free  from  snow,  which,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  were  clothed  with  forest,  and  afforded  periodical  pastures  for 
sheep :  they  even  state,  that  the  avalanches,  detached  from  the  lofty  peaks, 
occasionally  present  pieces  of  wood  frozen  in  their  centre. 

The  roads  in  the  passes  are  carried  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  only  deviate  from  thence  as  a  last  resource,  where 
a  rocky  precipice,  impassable  by  other  means,  presents  itself.  Obstruc¬ 
tions  of  this  nature,  which  are  here  frequent,  are,  if  feasible,  avoided  by 
means  of  bridges :  as  they  are  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  a  scaffolding 
formed  of  spars,  and  supported  by  joists,  fastened  horizontally  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  this  expedient  is  only  pursued  where  natural  crevices  or 
ledges  are  available.  Where  a  passage  over  the  obstruction  is  inevitable, 
a  considerable  detour  is  usually  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  the  road, 
in  these  cases,  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  attended  with  danger. 

The  bridges  are  of  the  Sanga  kind,  and  being  intended  for  the 
passage  of  laden  animals,  they  are  made  with  greater  attention  and  better 
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materials,  than  are  commonly  given  by  the  Zemindars  of  other  parts  of 
the  province,  to  such  erections.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  natural 
bridges  of  snow,  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  avalanches,  abound, 
more  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ghats,  where  the  stream  is 
invisible  during  much  of  its  course. 

The  frequency  of  mountain  slips,  “  Paira,”  renders  the  preservation 
of  the  road  an  object  of  constant  toil  to  the  Bhotias.  By  accidents  of 
this  nature,  the  course  of  the  river  is  sometimes  completely  blocked  up 
for  two  or  three  successive  days,  and  every  part  of  the  path-way,  within 
its  reach,  is  swept  away  by  the  accumulated  torrent,  not  an  atom  of  soil 
being  left  on  which  to  found  a  new  road  ;  on  forming  the  latter,  a  deviation 
from  the  old  line  and  level,  becomes  necessary  in  consequence. 

The  passes,  taking  their  whole  extent,  may  be  said  to  be  barely  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  Bhotias  travel  through  them  without  difficulty  under  burthens, 
but  natives  of  other  quarters  of  the  hills  are  compelled,  in  many  places,  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  even  without  loads  ;  at  such  points  ani¬ 
mals  of  every  description  require  the  assistance  of  manual  labor ;  the  larger 
kinds,  such  as  poneys  and  cattle,  are  raised  or  lowered,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  by  means  of  slings  passed  round  their  bodies. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Niti  is  considered  as  the  best,  the 

Jmvar  as  the  most  difficult  pass  in  this  province.  A  tradition  is  here 

/ 

current,  that  when  Bkot  was  originally  conquered  by  the  Kamaon  power, 
a  road  was  formed  by  the  invading  army  to  facilitate  its  progress 
through  the  Ghat;  this  operation,  the  commander  (Raja  Baz  Bahader 
Chand)  is  said  to  have  personally  superintended,  paying  a  rupee  with 
his  own  hand,  for  every  cup  full  of  earth  brought  to  the  spot.  This  tale 
doubtless  partakes  of  the  usual  style  of  Eastern  hyperbole,  but  it  is 

deprived 
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deprived  of  much  of  its  apparent  exaggeration,  on  inspection  of  the  country 
in  that  quarter.  During  the  rainy  season,  to  insecurity  under  foot,  must 
be  added  insecurity  over  head.  Fragments  of  rock,  “  Gull ,”  and  ava¬ 
lanches,  “  Hum  Gull,' ’  are  continually  detached  from  the  impending 
cliffs,  and  annually  occasion  fatal  accidents  in  each  of  the  Ghats. 

The  Bhot  Mehals  present  only  fifty-nine  villages,  within  the  Ghats, 
distributed  as  under-mentioned  ;  comparatively  speaking,  these  are  of 
good  size,  the  village  of  Melim,  alone  (in  the  Juwar  pass,)  contains  near 
two  hundred  houses,  a  number  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
village  in  the  province. 


Mana , 

NitU 

Juwar, 
Darina , 
Byanse , 


No.  of  Villages. 

3 

10 

13 

24 

9 - 59 


No.  of  Houses. 

125 

219 

455 

342 

184 - 1325 


The  houses  are  commonly  large,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stories, 
substantially  built  of  stone,  with  sloping  roofs  of  slate,  planks,  or  gravel 
beat  smooth ;  where  this  last  material  is  made  use  of,  a  previous  layer  of 
birch-bark,  is  requisite  to  render  the  roof  water-proof.  In  the  choice 
of  a  site  for  building,  security  from  avalanches  forms  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  even  the  greatest  foresight  sometimes  proves  vain.  In 
1822,  more  than  twenty  houses  were  swept  away  by  an  avalanche  in 
the  village  of  Mana ;  although  it  is,  at  least,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
peak,  whence  the  destructive  mass  must  have  proceeded.  This  catastro¬ 
phe  took  place,  fortunately,  during  the  periodical  absence  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 
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No  complete  enumeration  has  been  made  of  the  population  in  Bhot, 
but  sufficient  data  exist  for  computing  the  average  of  residents  in  each 
house  to  exceed  seven.  The  Bhotias  are,  generally,  in  good  circumstances, 
and  many  individuals  possess  one  or  more  slaves  or  domestics,  who,  with 
their  families,  live  under  the  same  roof  with  their  masters.  This  estimate 
will  give  a  total  of  near  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom,  probably, 
nine-tenths  are  Bhotias,  and  one-tenth  natives  of  other  parts,  chiefly 
artificers  of  low  caste.  The  Bhotias,  who  reside  permanently  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ghat,  and  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  may 
he  estimated  at  about  five  hundred.  Prejudices  in  regard  to  caste,  joined 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  Bhotias  for  their  commercial  monopoly  ,  prevent  the 
permanent  establishment  of  Hindus  within  the  Ghats  ;  by  the  latter 
cause  also,  further  emigrations  from  Tibet  are  impeded. 

The  following  brief  view  of  the  climate  must  be  understood  as 
solely  applicable  to  the  habitable  parts  ;  the  state  of  temperature  in  the 
elevated  portion  contiguous  to,  or  within  the  zone  of  perpetual  congela¬ 
tion,  will  only  be  cursorily  noticed,  as  influencing  the  productions  of  the 
soil. 


In  the  absence  of  a  regular  series  of  observations,  general  remarks 
only  can  he  offered.  During  full  half  the  year,  the  surface  is  wholly 
covered  with  snow ;  this  begins  to  be  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
continues  to  accumulate  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Thaw  then  becomes 
predominant,  though  partial  falls  occur  till  even  late  in  May.  In  open 
and  level  situations,  unaffected  by  drifts  or  avalanches,  the  bed  of  snow 
which,  at  its  maximum  depth,  varies  in  different  years,  from  six  to  twelve 
feet,  is  wholly  dissipated  by  the  first  week  in  June  ;  in  ravines  and  hol¬ 
loas,  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  before  the  middle  of  July.  The  sea- 
sons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  comprised  within  five  months, 

from 
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from  May  to  September  inclusive  ;  but  an  interval  of  four  months,  with¬ 
out  a  fall  of  snow,  is  rare.  During  these  seasons,  the  thermometer  (Fah¬ 
renheit,)  at  sun-rise  ranges  from  40°  to  55°,  and  at  mid-day,  from  65°  to 
75°  in  the  shade,  and  from  90°  to  110°  in  the  sun. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  the  temperature  becomes  precarious, 
and  liable  to  sudden  changes,  consequent  on  the  state  of  weather  which 
may  prevail  on  the  surrounding  heights  ;  falls  of  snow,  in  that  quarter, 
producing  slight  frosts  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  :  by  such  occurrences 
the  ripening  crops  are  sometimes  wholly  burnt  up.  The  Bhotias  firmly 
believe  that  falls  of  snow  may  be  induced  by  concussions  in  the  air. 
The  use  of  fire  arms,  musical  instruments,  and,  in  Parma,  even  the 
scrubbing  of  metal  vessels,  are  prohibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vil¬ 
lages. 

Rain  is  here  neither  heavy  nor  frequent ;  there  is,  however,  a  constant 
succession  of  dense  clouds  and  mists. 

The  soil  is  commonly  black,  and  contains  much  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  washed  down  by  the  melted  snows  ;  it  would  however 
appear  to  require  large  supplies  of  manure  to  render  it  productive.  The 
surface  is  every  where  extremely  stony. 

After  the  preceding  notice  of  the  climate,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  mention,  that  only  one  crop  is  obtained  in  each  year,  the  agricultural 
products  are  “  Phapar ”  and  “  Ugal ,”  two  varieties  of  buck-wheat, 
“  Ua  Jao ”  and  “  Jao ,”  beardless  and  common  barley.  Wheat  and 
“  Marsa ,”  a  species  of  amaranthus,  are  partially  cultivated.  In  the 
richest  and  best  watered  lands,  barley  yields  a  return  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  fold,  according  as  the  temperature  may  be  affected  by  the 

proximity 
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proximity  of  snow.  In  the  poor  lands,  which  may  not  be  capable 
of  irrigation,  from  three  to  six  for  one,  is  the  average  produce.  The 
“  Phapar which  does  not  require  irrigation,  gives  from  thirty  to  forty 
fold. 


Both  wheat  and  “  Marsa ”  are  uncertain,  the  crop  in  many  seasons 
never  reaching  maturity,  and  in  the  most  favorable  years  being  far  from 
abundant.  “  Phapar ”  would  appear  to  be  indigenous,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
wild  on  all  high  mountains. 

»  / 

The  operations  and  implements  of  husbandry  present  no  novelties : 
the  ploughing  commences  as  early  as  the  melting  of  the  snow  will 
admit,  and  the  sowing  is  commonly  completed  by  the  first  week  in  June. 
By  the  middle  of  September,  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  sickle  :  to  this 
period  the  irrigation  of  the  wheat  and  barley  is  continued,  the  streams 
of  melted  snow  being  directed  for  that  purpose,  whenever  available.  Se¬ 
vere  winters,  attended  with  heavy  snows,  prove  more  or  less  injurious  in 
their  consequences  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The  Phot  villages  are  all 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  chain  of  Himalaya  Peaks,  and 
are  all,  in  some  degree,  subject  to  the  influence  of  its  snows  and  of  its 
shade.  By  any  unusual  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  summit,  the  in¬ 
ferior  bed  is  forced  down,  and  with  it,  the  influence  of,  if  not  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  itself,  descends :  those  villages  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  peaks,  and  are  unsheltered  by  intervening  heights,  suffer 
severely  from  such  occurrences,  as  it  sometimes  requires  the  heat  of 
more  than  one  summer  to  throwback  the  snow  to  its  former  level.  The 
village  of  Laspa,  in  the  Juwar  Ghat,  has  been  rendered  wholly  unproduc¬ 
tive  during  two  years,  by  an  incident  of  this  kind.  This  village  lies  on 
the  northern  base  of  the  great  peak  of  Nanda  Devi ,  but  is  the  southern¬ 
most  and  least  elevated  within  the  Ghat :  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation. 


as 
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as  the  link  of  connection  between  Hindustan  and  Tartary ,  and  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  a  still  more  sterile  country  in  the  latter,  could  alone  induce  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  tract  where  production  is  always  precarious  and  never  abundant. 

Turnips  and  leaks  are  the  only  vegetables  raised  in  Bhot ,  but  many 
useful  roots  and  herbs  are  spontaneously  produced,  among  these  are,  the 
wild  garlic,  celery,  rhubarb,  frankincense  ( Mari  or  Balchar )  Laljari , 
Chora ,  Bhotkes,  and  Katki,  objects  of  export  to  Hindustan.  The  rhubarb 
is  somewhat  inferior  in  its  color  and  properties  to  the  Turkey,  and  the 
Bhotias  do  not  take  it  inwardly,  though  they  apply  the  powder  to  wounds 
and  bruises :  it  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  a  red  dye, 
in  conjunction  with  Manjith  and  Potash.  The  Manjith  is  here  extreme¬ 
ly  abundant;  but,  except  for  local  consumption,  is  in  no  demand. 

l 

The  indigenous  fruits  are  gooseberries,  currants,  red  and  white,  rasp¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  and  pears,  none  of  which  receive  culture.  Apricots 
and  peaches  have  been  partially  introduced  by  the  Bhotias ,  but  attain 
neither  size  or  flavor.  Walnuts  and  hazlenuts  are  common  in  the  low 
grounds ;  the  nut  of  the  former  contains  little  or  no  kernel,  the  latter  is 
small,  but  well  tasted. 

The  forests  in  the  southern  and  least  elevated  parts  of  the  Ghat,  of¬ 
fer  many  varieties  of  tree  common  to  other  parts  of  the  province :  the  most 
flourishing  of  these  are  the  oaks  and  pines  of  different  kinds.  Specimens 
of  the  “  Deodar ,”  pine,  and  of  the  “  Suryi ,”  or  Arbor  Vitae,  with  trunks 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference,  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common. 

With  the  increase  of  elevation,  a  gradual  change  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  forests  takes  place :  to  red  Rhododendrons,  Deodars ,  and 
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oaks,  succeed  the  “  Raisalla ,”  or  king  pine,  “  Thuners or  Yew, 
“  Ndspati  ”*  or  white  Rhododendron,  and  “  Bindhara ,”  or  juniper,  while 
above  all  is  found  the  Bhoj,  or  birch,  on  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 

/ 

The  bark  of  this  latter  is  highly  useful,  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  and 
for  other  domestic  purposes,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
the  plains.  The  sprigs  of  the  “  Bindhara ,”  (juniper)  and  of  the  “  Suryi ,” 
(Arbor  Vitae)  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  yeast,  “  Balma/’  The  most 
common  shrubs  are  the  “  Parpinja ,”  (ground  cypress,)  dog  roses,  red 
and  white,  and  sweet  briar. 

Flowers  are  plentiful,  more  particularly  the  Iris  and  Anemone. 

The  domestic  animals  are  horned  cattle,  ponies,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
and  cats. 

The  homed  cattle  are  of  three  kinds.  1st.  The  common  hill  black 
cattle,  of  which  a  few  are  carried  up  for  the  supply  of  milk,  and  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  2ndly.  The  “  Sura  Gai ,”  or  Yak,  imported  from  Tartary, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  carriage,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its 
strength :  its  employment  is,  however,  restricted  to  the  Himalaya ,  owing 
to  its  extreme  susceptibility  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  third  kind 
consists  of  mules,  bred  between  the  two  foregoing  species.  Where  the 
sire  is  a  Yak,  the  produce  is  called  “  Jahhu ,”  and  in  the  opposite 
cross,  it  is  called  “  Garjo."  These  breed  freely  together,  or  with  the 
parent  stock;  but  in  the  former  case,  the  race  degenerates  :  in  the 
latter,  the  produce  resumes  the  character  of  the  parent,  into  which  it 

may 


*  “  Naspati,"  so  called  from  the  leaf  being  used  dry,  and  pounded  as  snuff. 
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may  be  re-bred.  Of  these  mules,  the  “  Jabbu'  is  the  most  valuable, 
being  found  to  possess  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents  in  an  essential 
degree.  The  value  of  the  Yak  and  of  the  Jabbu  is  nearly  the  same — from 
fifteen  to  thirty  rupees  for  each  animal. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  form  the  principal  means  of 
transport;  they  are  not,  however,  bred  to  any  great  extent  by  the  Bhotias , 
but  are  purchased  by  them  in  the  villages,  along  the  south  base  of  the 
Himalaya ,  the  animals  of  that  quarter  alone,  being  found  capable  of 
standing  the  changes  of  climate  and  the  unceasing  labor  to  which  their 
employment  subjects  them.  The  pasture  on  the  ranges  adjoining  to  the 
Himalaya,  is  found  in  a  peculiar  degree  nutritive  to  sheep ;  on  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  winter  snows,  towards  the  end  of  March,  these  mountains  which, 
though  lofty,  are  by  no  means  precipitous,  become  covered  with  verdure, 
and  are  then  resorted  to  by  the  flocks  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  days 
are  said  to  suffice  to  restore  the  animals  to  condition,  though  ever  so 
much  reduced  by  the  fasts  and  rigors  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  grass 
of  these  pastures  is  distinguished  by  the  shepherds,  under  a  particular 
name,  and  has  the  universal  reputation  of  being  inexhaustible,  the  growth 
during  the  night  being  said  to  compensate  fully  for  the  consumption  of 
the  day.  The  flocks  continue  here  till  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
when  they  are  driven  to  less  rich  pastures  on  the  more  southern  ridges  ;  with 
the  setting  in  of  winter,  they  return  to  the  villages.  During  this  season, 
the  sheep  are  compelled  to  browse  with  the  goats  ;  branches,  chiefly  of  the 
oak,  being  cut  down  for  them :  the  use  of  JBhusi  is  here  unknown,  though 
the  animals  are  turned  into  the  stubble  fields;  neither  is  hay,  though  stor¬ 
ed  in  small  quantities  for  cattle,  ever  given  to  sheep.  In  some 
parts  of  Garhwal ,  the  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  of  the  mulberry,  are 
dried  and  stocked  in  autumn,  to  serve  as  fodder  for  the  winter.  The 
“  Kimmu ,”  or  mulberry,  is  there,  consequently,  much  valued,  and  the 
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property  in  its  foliage  forms  an  object  of  sale  and  purchase,  distinct 
from  the  land. 

While  on  the  mountains,  the  flocks  are  secured  during  the  night  in 
folds ;  these  are  situated  along  the  ridges,  and  being  intended  for  annual 
resort,  are  substantially  built  with  layers  of  dry  stone:  the  wall  is  raised  to 
nine  or  ten  feet,  so  as  to  exclude  beasts  of  prey :  only  a  single  door  of  en¬ 
trance  is  left,  and  that  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  with  the  same  view, 
as  the  leopards,  when  the  door  is  high,  break  it  down  without  difficulty, 
by  leaping  against  it.  In  the  interior,  sloping  chhappers  are  erected  along 
one  or  more  sides,  according  to  the  number  of  animals  to  be  sheltered. 
Every  village  has  commonly  its  separate  fold  at  each  of  the  periodical 
pastures ;  the  ridges  in  question,  consequently,  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  fortified  posts,  the  resemblance  being  increased  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sites  of  these  erections,  which,  with  a  view  to  facility  of  draining, 
are  placed  on  the  summits  of  rising  grounds. 

The  wool  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  wholly  consumed  on  the  spot,  in 
the  manufacture  of  blankets. 

The  sheep  carries  a  burthen  of  from  five  to  eight  seers,  and  the  goat  from 
six  to  twelve  seers  :  all  dry  commodities,  the  weight  of  which  can  be  equally 
apportioned  on  both  sides,  may  be  conveyed  on  these  animals.  Grain, 
borax,  salt,  gur  and  such  articles,  are  sewn  up  in  small  saddle  bags,  cal¬ 
led  “  Karbik ,”  made  of  worsted,  and  cased  with  leather ;  these  are  laid 
across  the  back,  and  are  secured  merely  by  a  crupper  and  a  breast-band. 
Wool  and  other  products  of  the  same  description,  are  formed  into  similar 
packages,  and  loaded  in  the  same  mode,  but  without  bags.  Laden  sheep  on 
short  journeys,  can  accomplish  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day ;  but  for  a  continu¬ 
ance,  cannot  keep  up  a  greater  rate  than  five  miles  ;  they  travel  only  for  a 

short 
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short  time  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  are  unloaded  and  suffered  to  graze.  Goats  are  chosen,  from  their 
superior  boldness  and  activity,  as  leaders  of  the  flock,  and  are  furnished 
with  bells. 

m  J  .  7  */..*•  *  T  '  J  ‘  ....  v  I  .  _  -  ,  V  U  '  J  , 

The  common  diseases  of  sheep,  such  as  rot,  mange,  small-pox,  &c. 
are  all  here  prevalent,  and  in  some  years,  extremely  destructive ;  the 
goats  are  further  liable,  in  wet  weather,  to  a  species  of  Bar  sat  i ,  called 
“  Khuri ,”  which  frequently  terminates  in  the  loss  of  the  hoofs. 

The  casualties  are  further  augmented  by  exposure  and  fatigue,  by 
accidents,  and  by  wild  beasts  ;  and  as  the  females — even  those  with  young 
at  their  feet — are  not  exempted  from  labor,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  Bhotia  annually  finds  himself  called  on  to  make  a  fresh 
outlay  for  keeping  up  his  stock.  Many  of  the  Jowari  Bhotias  possess 
flocks  of  Tibet  sheep  ;  this  is  a  powerful  long-legged  animal,  resembling 
the  Iceland  ram,  and  similarly  subject  to  produce  an  additional  number  of 
horns,  individuals  being  sometimes  found  with  as  many  as  five  horns. 
This  sheep  carries  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seers,  its  wool  is  also  of  a 
superior  kind,  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Bayengi ,  and 
the  price  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  greater  than  that  of  the  common  hill 
sheep  ;  these  considerations  would  lead  to  its  exclusive  introduction  were 
it  found  capable  of  enduring  the  change  of  climate,  but  failure  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  point,  restricts  its  employment,  as  in  the  Yak  to  the  Himalaya  and  its 
native  country.  These  flocks  are,  in  consequence,  kept  by  their  owners 
at  some  adjoining  village  in  Tibet,  and  are  brought  into  use  on  the 
opening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ghat.  The  goats  consumed  for  food 
and  sacrifices,  are  also  procured  from  Tibet ;  they  are  of  the  description 
which  yields  the  shawl  wool,  and  are  to  be  purchased  there  at  from  twelve 
annas  to  two  rupees  each. 
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The  horses  in  use  here,  are  small  stout  ponies  of  Tartar  breed,  called 
“  Gunts these  animals  are  remarkably  sure-footed,  and  consequently, 
well  adapted  for  the  rocky  and  precipitous  roads  of  the  hills  ;  they  have 
the  further  merit  of  not  requiring  shoes,  and  are  invariably  ridden  unshod. 
The  price  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  enhanced  by  the  demand  of 
European  gentlemen;  a  poney  of  good  qualifications  not  being  procurable 
for  less  than  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  rupees,  near  treble  the  former  rates. 

Dogs  are  of  two  species,  the  Tibet,  a  large  animal  with  a  shaggy 
coat,  kept  for  guarding  sheep  against  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts:  and, 
the  Hill  Shikari ,  or  hunting  dog,  which  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  common  pariah  dog  of  the  plains,  but  is  valuable  from  his  qualifications 
for  the  chase.  They  are  commonly  used  singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  and 
from  their  perseverance  and  goodness  of  nose,  are  generally  successful  in 
their  pursuit  of  game.  The  deer,  when  raised,  is  driven  by  them  down 
into  the  glen,  where  a  part  of  the  hunters  lie  in  wait,  armed  with  spears 
or  matchlocks.  The  Bhotias  are  particularly  fond  of  this  sport,  and  pay 
comparatively  large  prices  for  dogs  of  good  character.  To  improve  the 
breed,  they  sometimes  cross  the  Shikari  dog  with  the  “  Bownsa  or  Koi/a ,” 
(wild  dog)  caught  young  and  reared  with  that  view  This  animal  cannot 
be  made  available  for  hunting,  as  it  seizes  indiscriminately  on  every 
animal,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  which  comes  in  view. 

* 

Dogs  of  the  Tibet  breed  are  subject  to  hydrophobia  :  the  treatment 
employed  by  the  Bhotias  in  cases  of  bites  from  animals  in  that  state  is 
simple,  and  said  to  be  generally  efficacious  :  the  part  bitten  is  immediately 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  burning,  either  by  Guls,  or  by  a  red  hot 
iron,  and  a  ligature  is  at  the  same  time  tied  above  the  wound.^  For  the 
space  of  fifteen  days,  the  patient  is  debarred  from  the  use  of  salt,  spices, 
and  heating  food,  and  for  the  same  period  is  daily  magnetised  by  some 
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skilful  adept.  The  efficacy  of  the  treatment  depends  on  the  actual  cautery. 
The  magnetism  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use.  Of  the  success  of  this 
system  of  treatment,  an  instance  fell  under  my  own  observation,  in  which 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  could  exist  of  the  rabidness  of  the  animal  by  which 
the  bite  was  inflicted. 

The  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Shot  are — 

The  “  Barji ,”  or  tawny  bear,  said  to  be  white  in  winter.  This 
animal  exceeds  the  common  black  species  in  size,  and  is  carniverous. 
“  Bharel ,”  wild  sheep,  found  only  in  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  Himalaya, 
its  size  is  that  of  the  hill  ram,  color  grey,  with  black  points,  hair  thick 
and  wiry,  horns  remarkably  large  and  heavy,  but  curled  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ram.  Vulgar  fame  represents  this  animal  as  falling,  ultimately,  a 
victim  to  the  weight  of  his  horns,  being  rendered  thereby  incapable  of 
moving.  “  Kcisturi ,”  musk  deer,  requires  no  description :  it  abounds  along 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  where  it  is  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the 
pursuit  of  hunters  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country;  but  for  this  circum¬ 
stance,  the  value  of  its  produce  would,  probably,  have  long  since  led  to  its 
extermination.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  musk,  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  animal  not  being  wounded,  previous  to  the  excision  of  the 
bag.  Recourse  is,  consequently,  very  rarely  had  to  fire  arms  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Pit-falls  and  snares  are  the  means  commonly  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  latter  mode,  a  fence  of  thick  bushes  is  carried  along  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  a  few  small  openings  being  left  at  distant  intervals  : 
in  these  are  set  the  snares,  and  the  animals  are  caught  when  descending 
£Pt  night  to  feed.  A  few  are  occasionally  run  down  by  dogs.  Musk  sells 
on  the  spot  at  from  eight  to  twelve  rupees  the  Tola.  The  number  of  deer 

killed  in  a  season  seldom,  probably,  amounts  to  a  hundred,  though,  from 

\ 

the  impositions  practised  in  the  sale  of  this  article,  full  double  that  number 
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of  musk  bags,  exclusive  of  those  imported  from  Tartary,  are  annually 
disposed  of  in  this  province.  “  Bhut ,”  Marmot,  a  small  brown  kind, 

i 

numerous  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ghats.  “  Kukar ,”  ferret,  small,  of  an 
orange  color,  abounds  in  the  villages,  where  it  burrows  in  the  walls  of  the 
houses :  zeal  in  destroying  rats  secures  to  it  the  protection  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  rats  are  numerous;  they  offer  the  peculiarity  of  tails  not  exceed¬ 
ing  half  an  inch  in  length.  Most  of  the  animals  here  enumerated  have  the 
reputation,  as  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  “  Barji ,”  of  assuming,  in  winter, 
the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  snow.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  interior 
during  that  season,  renders  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact  difficult. 

The  birds  peculiar  to  Bhot  consist  of  the — 

Falcon  and  hawk,  which  breed  on  the  southern  ranges  ;  these  birds 
once  formed  an  article  of  profitable  export  to  Hindustan,  but  the  demand 
is  now  trifling.  They  are  caught  in  decoys  called  “  Kothas ,”  which  are 
formed  by  a  wall  of  netting  erected  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  and 
the  top  being  left  open  ;  on  this  side  the  fowler  lies  concealed  and  by  sud¬ 
denly  emerging  when  the  hawk  stoops  to  seize  the  bait,  drives  it  in 
rising  against  the  nets.  The  bait  used  is  commonly  a  pigeon.  The 
spots  adapted  for  these  “  Kotlias ,”  and  at  the  same  time  the  resort  of  the 
hawks,  are  far  from  numerous,  they  are  all  situated  on  high  and  open 
ridges,  far  removed  from  the  villages. 

“  Hiun  Wal (bird  of  snow,)  the  Ptarmigan. 

“  Mukao ,”  wild  pigeon,  mottled  black  and  white.  • 

“  Kyang ,”  Cornish  chough,  easily  known  from  the  common  jack¬ 
daw,  by  its  bright  scarlet  bill  and  legs.  During  the  summer  season, 

many 
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many  of  the  common  species  of  birds,  large  and  small,  migrate  thi¬ 
ther. 

Neither  fish  nor  reptiles  of  any  kind  exist. 

Insects  are  far  from  abundant,  although  they  swarm  along  the  conti¬ 
guous  ranges. 

The  “  Bliaunr ,”  or  wild  bee,  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Himalaya,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Granite  and  quartz  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  descriptions  of  rock. 
The  only  minerals  yet  discovered  are  iron,  sulphur,  and  yellow  arsenic. 
The  ore  of  the  former  abounds,  but  is  used  only  for  red  coloring  matter  ; 
the  second  is  found  in  two  or  three  hot  springs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juwar 
pass,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  labor  of  working  for. 
The  yellow  arsenic  is  dug  for  in  two  or  three  places  within  the  Darina 
and  Juwar  Ghats,  but  the  aggregate  produce  is  trifling. 

Rock  crystal  is  common,  and  specimens  of  considerable  magnitude 
are  occasionally  procured.  Fossil  bones  and  organic  remains  exist  in  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  Ghats.  The  former,  here  called  “  Bijli 
Har lightning  bones,  are  chiefly  found  at  the  crest  of  the  Niti  pass : 
the  latter,  called  “  Chakar  Patar from  its  resemblance  to  a  wheel, 
is  procured  in  a  ravine  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Mana  pass.  In  both 
instances, ■'the  elevation  may  be  assumed  at  seventeen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Hot  springs  are  numerous  throughout  the  Himalaya  chain,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  found  nearly  the  same  in  all,  from  130°  to  138°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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No  volcano  is  positively  known  to  exist,  but  there  are  grounds  for  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  Nancla  Devi  peak  contains  something  of  the  kind  ;  the 
JBhotias  and  natives  of  the  neighbouring  districts  bear  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  occasional  appearance  of  smoke  on  its  summit :  this  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  them  to  the  actual  residence  of  a  deity,  and  has,  accordingly,  in¬ 
vested  that  peak  with  particular  sanctity.  A  religious  Mela  is  held  every 
twelfth  year,  at  the  highest  accessible  point,  which  is,  however,  about  a 
mile  from  the  summit :  further  progress  is  rendered  impossible  by  a  wall 
of  perpendicular  ice.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  incurred  by  the  pilgrims 
are  represented  as  most  appalling,  and  of  the  many  hundreds  who  start  at 
each  successive  period,  not  fifty  find  courage  to  complete  the  enterprise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  question  of  a 
crater  can  be  ever  decided  by  actual  inspection.  It  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  extreme  altitude  of  this  peak,  (already  noticed)  joined  to  its 
monolithic  appearance,  might,  independent  of  any  other  considerations, 
have  rendered  it  sacred  in  Hindu  Mythology. 

Personal  appearance,  language,  religion,  customs,  and  tradition,  all 
unite  in  pointing  the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  to  the  adjoining 
Tartar  province  of  Tibet. 

In  the  Mana,  Niti,  Juivar ,  and  JByanse  passes,  the  principal  JBhotias 

i 

still  trace  the  emigration  of  their  individual  ancestors  from  some  one  of 
the  villages  or  towns  in  that  quarter.  The  colonization  of  these  Ghats, 
would  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  simultaneously  throughout  their 
extent :  the  first  body  of  emigrants  established  itself  in  the  villages  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ghat  from  which  the  Hindu  occupants  were  forcibly  dri¬ 
ven,  the  remaining  villages  were  settled  by  succeeding  adventurers  at  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals,  and  migration  continued  to  be  directed  thither  till  the 
final  dismemberment  of  the  Himalaya  chain  from  Tibet.  The  intimate 
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intercourse  which  has  continued  to  subsist  with  the  mother  country  since 
that  event,  has  prevented  a  variation  in  language,  and  the  dialect  spoken 

,  i 

in  those  Ghats,  is  strictly  that  of  the  adjoining  Tartar  tribe. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  Darma  Ghat :  its  inhabitants, 
though  equally  of  Tartar  origin,  are  traditionally  derived  from  a  different 
race,  and  their  settlement  is  traced  through  the  circuitous  route  of 
Hindustan.  They  are  here  considered  as  the  descendants  of  a  body  of 
Mongol  Tartars,  which  was  left  to  secure  possession  of  Kamaon  after  its 
subjection  to  Timur.  This  force,  thinned  by  disease  and  the  sword, 
ultimately  retreated  to  the  Darma  pass,  and  there  formed  a  permanent 
establishment. 

The  histories  of  Timur,  mention  the  subjugation  of  these  hills  by 
one  of  his  Atahegs ,  a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  local  records : 
these  consist  of  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  former  Rajas,  with  the 
duration  of  their  respective  reigns ;  they,  however,  note  an  interregnum  of 
about  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Mogul  sway  continued.  Vestiges 
of  this  race  are  still  found  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  particularly  at 
Dewara  and  Bageswar ,  consisting  of  tombs,  constructed  with  large  flat 
tiles,  and,  in  other  respects,  substantially  built ;  these  cannot,  consequent¬ 
ly,  be  attributed  to  the  aborigenes,  who  were  too  rude  to  have  made  use 
of  tiles  or  bricks  for  any  purpose,  while  they  differ  both  in  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  graves  of  Jogis,  the  only  class  of  Hindus  which  adopts 
sepulture.  It  is  therefore  to  Tartars  or  Mohammedans  only  that  these 
graves  can  be  ascribed.  The  extreme  sanctity  of  Bageswar ,  a  principal 
“  Brag,”  or  Jamtrdn ,  precludes  the  supposition  that  either  of  these  sects 
would  have  been  suffered,  as  subjects  of  a  Hindu  government,  to  pollute 
that  place  with  their  dead,  while  the  Mohammedans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  never  able  to  effect  any  conquests  within  these  hills.  By  the 
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natives,  these  tombs*  are  called  Mogul.  The  Darma  Bhotias ,  from  the 
association  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  with  the  name  of  Mogul,  repel,  as 
an  insult,  the  extraction  here  attributed  to  them  ;  they  are,  nevertheless, 
unable  to  assign  any  other,  while  the  difference  in  language,  customs,  and 
dress,  particularly  of  the  females,  proves  that  they  could  not  have  had  a 
common  origin  with  the  other  Bhotias.  No  opportunity  has  been  offered 
for  comparing  the  Darma  dialect  with  that  of  the  Moguls. 

The  religion  of  the  Bhotias  has  been  naturally  influenced  by  their 
peculiar  situation  and  pursuits,  subjected  to  a  government  which,  as  re¬ 
garded  the  infringement  of  its  religious  tenets,  was  ever  intolerant.  The 
Bhotias  have  been  compelled  to  conform  with  the  Hindu  prejudices  ; 
continued  intercourse  with  the  latter  sect  has  also  led  to  a  gradual  adop¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  superstitions,  while  the  annual  communications  main¬ 
tained  with  Tibet  have  served  to  keep  alive  the  belief  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  Bhotias  may  now  be  regarded  as  Pantheists,  paying  equal 
adoration  at  every  temple,  whether  erected  by  the  followers  of  Brahma , 
of  Budd,h,  or  of  the  Lama.  The  only  temples  in  Bhot  are  small  rude 
buildings  erected  with  loose  stones,  merely  sufficient  to  shelter  the  idol. 
The  Bhotias  have  no  priests  of  their  own  caste,  but  avail  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  of  the  services  of  a  Brahmin  or  of  a  Lama. 
Among  the  Darma  Bhotias ,  divination  is  practised ;  the  omens  are  taken 
from  the  reeking  liver  of  a  goat  or  sheep,  sacrificed  for  the  purpose,  by  rip¬ 
ping  up  its  belly.  No  undertaking  of  importance  is  commenced  without 
this  ceremony  ;  when  the  first  augury  proves  unfavorable,  fresh  animals 
are  sacrified,  and  further  inspections  made  ;  the  result  of  the  majority  of 

omens 


*  Gold  ornaments  and  arms,  are  reported  to  have  been  occasionally  found  on  them,  several 
graves  have  been  exposed  in  digging  foundations  at  Bdgeswar  since  1815,  but  they  contained  only 
small  earthenware  lamps. 
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omens  decides  the  question.  The  office  of  diviner  appears  to  be  assumed 
indiscriminately  by  all  males  of  good  age ;  certain  previous  purifications 
are  undergone  on  each  occasion. 

The  Bhotias  ought  necessarily  to  have  no  distinctions  of  caste :  the 
Mdna ,  Niti,  and  Juivar  Bhotias ,  however,  pretend  to  consider  those  of 
the  Burma  and  Byanse  Ghats  as  an  inferior  sect,  and  neither  eat  nor 
intermarry  with  them.  The  descendants  of  the  first  colonists  in  the 
villages  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ghats,  who  now  confine  their  pursuits 
to  agriculture,  and  maintain  no  direct  intercourse  with  Tibet,  affect  similar 
pretensions  in  regard  to  the  Bhotias  within  the  Ghats,  while  all  unite 
in  assumptions  of  superiority  to  the  Natives  of  Tibet,  though  on  their 
annual  visits  to  that  country,  they  are  compelled  to  drink  tea  at  the 
houses  of  their  several  correspondents,  such  ceremony  being  there  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  every  commercial  dealing.  Of  late  years, 
the  Juivar  Bhotias  have  affected  to  imitate  the  niceties  and  scruples  of 
Hindus,  in  regard  to  food,  and  have  assumed  the  designation  of  “  Sinh 
but  they  have  derived  no  consideration  from  these  pretensions,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  the  Hindus,  as  descendants  from 
a  cow-killing  race.  The  policy  which  may  have  dictated  this  line  of  con¬ 
duct  having  now  ceased,  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Brahminical  govern¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  expected  that  these  pretensions  will  gradually  disappear, 
and  that  the  Bhotias  will  relapse  into  the  unscrupulous  habits  of  their 
Tartar  ancestors. 

In  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  inclinations  and  will  of  the  fe¬ 
male  appear  to  have  greater  weight  than  is  common  in  the  east,  both  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  such  engagements,  and  in  the  subsequent 
domestic  management.  Contracts  are  formed  at  an  early  age,  but  the 
marriage  is  not  commonly  concluded  till  the  parties  arrive  at  maturity. 

g  Should 
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Should  the  female  in  the  mean  time  make  a  choice  for  herself,  the  previ-> 
ous  contract  is  compromised  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
consideration  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  varies 
from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  rupees  :  a  corresponding  portion  is 
returned,  which  consists  of  domestic  stock,  live  and  dead,  and  in  some  of 
the  Ghats  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  wife,  by  whom  it  is  manag¬ 
ed  for  her  own  benefit.  The  females  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving 
blankets  and  coarse  serges ;  the  produce  of  their  looms,  after  supplying 
the  family  with  clothing,  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  at  their  own  disposal. 
The  nuptial  ceremonies  are  uninteresting,  they  are  invariably  accompa¬ 
nied  with  riot  and  drunkenness. 

The  Bhotias  universally  burn  their  dead ;  in  Darina ,  this  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  month  of  Kartik  only  ;  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
intermediately,  are  committed  temporarily  to  the  earth,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  season,  the  remains  are  taken  up  and  burnt. 

t  •  >  j  r-r  r  -  '  r  f  "7  ^  r>  o  *  *  *  [  I  ■  ^  -  -  •.  -  *  .  \ 

On  these  occasions  the  heir  of  the  deceased  is  expected  to  entertain 
the  whole  of  his  kindred,  and  is  commonly  impoverished  by  the  prodiga¬ 
lity  of  the  expense  incurred.  A  number  of  goats  and  Yaks ,  according  to 
his  means,  are  sacrificed  at  the  pile  ;  of  the  latter  animals,  one  is  selected 
for  the  particular  service  of  the  deceased,  and  is  previously  led  about  with 
many  ceremonies,  adorned  with  flowers  and  laden  with  cloth,  sugar,  spice, 
and  such  articles  ;  precedence  in  the  sacrifice  is  also  given  to  it,  and  the 
decapitation  is  performed  by  the  son-in-law,  or  some  other  near  relation 
to  the  deceased.  In  the  selection  of  this  Yak,  the  departed  spirit  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  its  choice  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  the  animal  which 
is  the  first  to  shake  its  tail,  when  the  stall  is  inspected  by  the  heir.  The 

l 

Bhotias  universally  profess  extreme  veneration  for  the  manes  of  their 
foreTfathers,  small  monuments  to  their  memory  are  numerous  in  the 

vicinity 
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vicinity  of  villages,  generally  on  the  summit  of  some  height ;  distinguished 
individuals  are  further  honored  by  images  of  silver  or  stone,  and  by  the 
annual  celebration  of  festivals,  on  days  dedicated  to  the  purpose,  when 
the  image  is  carried  in  procession  about  the  village,  and  receives  offer¬ 
ings  and  worship.  Among  the  Darma  Bhotias,  when  an  individual  dies 
absent  from  his  native  village,  a  clue  of  worsted  is  conducted  to  it  from 
the  spot  where  death  occurs.  In  families  of  consideration,  the  thread  is 
extended  unbroken  throughout ;  by  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  only  laid,  in 
cases  of  considerable  distance,  along  difficult  parts  of  the  road  ;  the  object 
of  this  superstition  is  to  enable  the  departed  soul  to  join  the  spirits  of 
his  ancestors.  Suttees  occasionally  take  place  in  Juwar. 

r  '  r  '  ‘ 

The  original  languages  of  Bhot  have  been  previously  noticed,  they 
are  current  only  in  verbal  intercourse,  as  scarce  an  individual  is  to  be  found 
in  Bhot  capable  of  reading  or  writing  the  Tibet ,  while  of  the  Darma  dia¬ 
lect,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  characters  were  ever  in  use.  In  the 
Mana ,  Nitt,  and  Juwar  passes,  the  Hindustani  has  become  naturalized, 
and  forms  the  medium  of  both  colloquial  and  written  communications ; 
in  Darma ,  it  is  also  current,  though  not  so  generally;  in  Byanse ,  it  has 
hitherto  made  only  a  partial  progress,  as  the  necessity  for  its  acquisition 
commenced  at  a  recent  period. 

In  the  division  of  time,  the  Hindu  method  is  followed  exclusively. 

/ 

In  weighing  and  measuring  commodities,  the  Bhotias  have  necessa¬ 
rily  two  modes  of  computation,  that  of  the  hills  and  that  of  Tibet; 
the  former  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  report ;  of  the  latter,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  the  denominations  which  are  in  most  common 
use. 


Gram, 
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Gram,  salt,  borax,  &c.  are  sold  by  measures  of-  capacity,  as  follows : 

<  .  .  .  4  \  \  » 

8  handfulls  make  one  “  Phuruwa .” 

8  “  Phurhwa ”  make  one  “  De.” 

12  “  De,” .  ,,  one  “  Dobu ,”  or  “  Guama ” 

This  “  Dobu”  is  equivalent  to  the  Kacha  maund  of  twenty  seers;  in 
some  articles  it  contains  eighteen  “  De.”  Within  the  Ghats,  the  articles 
above-named  are  also  calculated  by  the  “  Karbich ,”  or  sheep  saddle-bag, 
taken  at  four  “  Nalls.”  Grain  is  also  computed  by  the 

Nalis. 

/ 

“  Luyattor,”  large  “  Karbich ,”  equal  to .  20 

“  Swola,”  or  basket,  .  ditto .  60 

T, hunch,  or  skin, . ditto .  60 

Wool,  sugar,  hardware,  &c.  are  weighed  by  the  steelyard,  which  is 
divided  into  “  Nega.”  The  Nega  is  about  ten  sicca  weight. 

Prepared  tobacco,  Gur,  &c.  are  divided  into  small  flat  cakes,  called 
“  Pola  ”  of  which  from  ten  to  twelve  sell  for  the  rupee. 

Cloth  is  measured  by  the  “  T,hu”  or  cubit,  or  by  the  “  Khak” 

i 

Klmgam ,  or  breadth. 

In  fine  goods,  broadcloth,  chintz,  & c.  the  piece  is  computed  at  eight 
“  Khak”  In  coarse  calicoes,  twenty-eight  breadths  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  piece.  Broadcloth  is  commonly  sold  by  the  “  Baku”  equal  to 
two  breadths,  and  so  called  from  being  the  quantity  required  to  make  up 
a  robe  of  that  name.  Gold  is  calculated  by  the  “  Sarswo,”  or  “  Plietang” 
equal  to  seven  and  a  half  Masas.  Gold-dust,  separated  into  “  Plietang 
each  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  cloth,  is  current  as  coin  at  eight  rupees  the 

“  Plietang  ” 
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“  Phetang"  Silver  is  computed  at  the  “  Jyu"  or  Temashi ,  (three  Masas) 
and  the  “  Gonna,"  or  current  rupee  equivalent  to  four  “  Jyu"  The  “  Jyu" 
is  coined  at  Ladakh,  and  is  of  very  uncertain  standard:  of  late  years,  its 
metal  has  been  improved.  In  this  province  it  is  called  “  Gangatassi ," 
and  passes  at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  five  to  the  milled  Furracka- 
bad  rupee.  In  large  payments,  ingots,  called  “  LaJcalo ,”  or  “  Doja are 
used,  these  bear  the  Lhassa  stamp,  and  are  very  pure  silver;  the  “  Doja " 
weighs  seven  hundred  and  sixty  Jyus ,  and  is  current  at  something  less 
than  two  hundred  rupees. 

Phot ,  for  a  considerable  period  subsequent  to  its  colonization,  form¬ 
ed  an  integral  part  of  the  mother  county.  The  trade  carried  on  by  its 
inhabitants  rendered  them,  in  some  degree,  dependant  on  the  will  of  the 
neighbouring  Cis  Himalaya  chiefs ;  but  they  were  long  able  to  repel 
the  contracted  efforts  of  the  latter,  made  for  their  subjugation. 

The  ultimate  union  of  these  principalities  in  the  monarchies  of  Garh- 
wal  and  Kamaon ,  about  three  centuries  ago,  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Mana,  NUt,  Juicar  and  Darma  passes,  by  those  states  respectively. 
The  Byanse  pass  was  severed  from  the  principality  of  Jumla  and  annexed 
to  Kamaon  by  the  Gorklm  power,  about  thirty  years  past.  In  becoming 
subject  to  the  Cis  Himalaya  powers,  the  Bhotias  were  by  no  means  with¬ 
drawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent  state,  but  still  continued  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  supremacy  of  both ;  an  anomalous  state  of  subjection,  which 
their  paramount  interests  in  continuing  to  be  the  medium  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Hindustan  and  Tartary,  will  tend  to  perpetuate.  The 
price  extracted  by  each  government  for  its  protection,  though  much  the 
same  in  its  component  details,  is  very  unequal  in  its  amount.  The  revenue 
demands  of  the  Tibet  government  consist  of  “  Sink  Thai"  land  revenue. 
“  Ya  Thai,"  tax  on  sun-shine.  “  Kiun  Thai,"  tax  on  the  profits  of  trade. 

h  These 
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These  items  are  all  levied  at  fixed  and  invariable  rates.  The  “  Sink 
Thai"  is  assessed  at  twelve  “  Polas ”  of  Gur  per  Kartell ,  on  the  Khalsa 
lands ;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  each  village  is  held  rent-free,  on  former 
grants,  the  aggregate  payments  under  this  head  are  very  trifling.  The 
“  Ya  Thai"  which,  from  its  name,  has  probably  originated  in  the  migra¬ 
tory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  who,  during  the  winter,  remove  to  the ‘wannest 
situations,  is  assessed  at  one  cake  of  “  Salma"  or  dried  yeast  per  house. 
The  above  dues  are  collected  by  Tibet  officers,  who  visit  the  Ghats  with 
that  view  :  the  whole  is  received  in  kind,  though  the  Gur  and  yeast  are 
partly  commuted  for  sugar,  grain,  spirits,  and  coarse  calicoes.  The 
“  Kiun  Thai"  is  levied  in  the  shape  of  transit  duties,  “  Kiun  Kal"  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  grain.  These  are  also  collected  in  kind,  at 
the  first  mart  visited  by  the  Bhotias,  the  loads  of  every  tenth  sheep,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  wool  on  its  back,  are  there  taken,  unless  commuted  by  the 
payment  of  twenty-seven  “  Polas"  of  Gur  per  sheep.  Duties  are  also 
levied  on  some  few  articles,  agreeably  to  the  rates  fixed  by  an  antient 
tariff ;  commodities  not  included  in  that  schedule,  pass  free.  Broadcloth, 
and  many  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  hence  commenced  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  fall  under  the  last  description.  In  some  cases, 
individuals  are  subjected  to  a  tax,  called  “  Haro"  or  plunder,  substituted 
for  the  “  Kiun  Kal"  or  transit  duties,  and  levied  at  nearly  the  same 

rates.  This,  from  its  name,  should  be  a  species  of  police  tax,  an 

» 

insurance  against  robbery.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  village  at 
the  head  of  each  Ghat,  enjoy  certain  immunities  from  these  duties, 
and  are,  moreover,  authorized  by  the  Trans  Himalaya  government  to 
levy  a  transit  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  salt  or  borax  of  the  Tibet 
traders  visiting  the  Ghat.  This  duty,  as  well  as  the  “  Kiunkal,"  paid 
by  the  Bhotias,  is  levied  only  on  the  first  investment  of  each  trader,  dur¬ 
ing  the  season. 
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In  matters  of  police,  the  Bhotias  are  held  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
munication  to  the  neighbouring  authorities  of  all  important  transactions, 
which  may  occur  in  the  Himalaya  states.  The  local  tribunals  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  cases  brought  before  them  by  the  Bhotias,  whether  originat¬ 
ing  in  Tibet  or  elsewhere.  In  civil  proceedings,  the  decrees  of  the  court 
written  in  the  Tibet  character  and  language,  and  sealed  by  the  presiding 
officers,  are  delivered  to  the  successful  parties.  A  confirmation  of  these 
documents  where  they  affect  general  interests,  as  also  of  grants  exempting 
lands  from  public  assessment,  are  obtained  by  the  parties  concerned  from 

i 

succeeding  governors.  It  does  not  appear,  that  this  government  ever  ori¬ 
ginates  any  enquiry  into  crimes  or  offences  committed  by  the  Bhotias  else¬ 
where,  than  in  Tibet;  nor  does  it  delegate  any  power,  judicial  or  fiscal,  to 
the  Bhotia  village  functionaries.  Such  are  the  marks  of  subjection  which 
the  mother  country  continues  to  demand  from  the  Bhotias.  Those  exacted 
by  their  Hindoo  conquerors  have  ever  been  more  costly  and  more  extensive. 
On  their  final  subjugation,  the  B/iot  Melials  were  subjected  to  a  tribute 
in  gold-dust :  the  quantity  to  be  paid  by  each  village,  was  ascertained  and 
recorded  in  “  Ranch”  or  Tola ,  Masa ;  and  Ratti,  the  detailed  cess,  fixed 
under  these  denominations,  has  since  constituted  the  standard  estimate  of 
each  village,  and  represents  the  modes  of  measurement  in  use  elsewhere.  In 
Niti,  the  assessment  was  calculated  in  “  Damola ”  equivalent  to  half  a 
“  Ranch.”  The  assets  made  available  to  the  government  demand,  comprised  ; 

1st.  Profits  of  trade. 

2d.  “  Tandkar,”  or  loom-tax. 

3d.  Produce  of  agriculture. 

4th.  Produce  of  jungles,  (roots  and  drugs). 

5tli.  Musk. 

6th.  “  Kota  Baz,”  hawks. 

7th.  “  Bhera,”  or  wild  bees’  nests. 

In 
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In  the  K&nimgo  records,  the  original  Jama  is  made  up  of  separate 
sums,  under  these  several  heads.  The  aggregate  of  tribute  imposed  on 
each  Ghat  was  as  follows  : 

Ranch.  Masa.  Ratti. 

Juwar, .  133  5  2 

Darma, .  363  1  5 

Byanse, .  71  9  0 

Damola. 

Niti, . 206  0  0 

Mana  appears  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  granted  in  religious  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  temple  of  Badarmdth,  therein  situate.  Byanse ,  as  before 
noticed,  was  only  conquered  a  few  years  past  by  the  Gorkhas,  the  Jama 
paid  to  its  former  government,  JumJa,  has  been  assumed  with  the  view 
to  comparison.  The  rents  of  two  villages  in  that  Ghat  which,  as  being 
east  of  the  Kali  river,  fall  within  the  Gorkha  territories,  are  excluded. 
The  above  formed  the  ordinary  revenue.  The  Bhotias  were,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  liable  with  other  subjects  to  the  extraordinary  demands,  in 
the  shape  of  aids  and  reliefs,  on  occasions  of  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  his  son  or  daughter,  of  war,  &c.  But  as  their  assessment  included  a 
tax  on  trade,  they  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  transit  and  bazar 
duties,  throughout  the  dominions  of  their  prince. 

The  villages  below  the  Ghats  incorporated  with  these  Mehals  were 
subjected  to  the  same  system  of  assessment,  the  only  variation  being  in 
the  detail  of  assets,  of  which,  profits  of  trade  form  no  part.  The  absence 
of  this  item  is  compensated  by  the  increase  under  the  head  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  arising  from  an  additional  crop.  As  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  land  in  these  villages  ha3  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Bhotias  in 

property, 
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property,  either  through  grants  or  purchases,  a  view  of  the  amount  of 
their  rents  will  not  be  irrelevant. 

i 

Ranch.  Masa.  Rati. 


Juwar, . 

.  398 

Darina, . 

.  42 

Dumola. 

Niti, . 

.  125 

This  last  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  rents  of  Joshimat/i  and  other  vil¬ 
lages  assigned  to  Badarinath,  but  which  form  a  part  of  the  district  of 
Paenkhanda ,  in  which  the  Niti  pass  is  also  included ;  the  latter  name, 
from  being  more  generally  known,  has  been  here  adopted. 

• 

Mutual  convenience  naturally  led  to  the  commutation  of  the  original 
article  of  tribute.  The  equivalent  in  silver,  was  settled  at  twelve  rupees  the 
“  Kartell,”  and  a  fixed  and  permanent  valuation  was  made  of  various  com¬ 
modities,  the  produce  of  Tibet,  or  of  Bhot,  which  were  received  in  payment : 
as  the  market  prices  of  these  articles  fell  below  the  rates  in  the  original 
schedule,  it  became  the  object  of  the  Bhotias  to  extend  their  payments  in 
them :  the  proportion  was,  ultimately,  established  at  one-half  in  kind,  and 
the  rest  in  coin ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  Bhotias  being  required  to  pay 
the  whole  of  their  assessment  in  money,  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  was  allowed  on  the  portion  payable  in  merchandize,  such  being,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  actual  depreciation  in  the  current  prices  from  the  rates 
fixed  in  the  original  appraisement.  During  the  government  of  the  Rajas, 
the  public  demand  continued  unaltered,  though  subject  in  its  liquidation  to 
the  variations,  arising  from  the  depreciation  above  noticed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  was  assigned  to  the  garrisons  of  forts  in  the  mouths 
of  the  ghats,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  civil  local  functionaries.  The 
residue  was  collected  on  the  spot,  by  an  Officer  annually  deputed  from 
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the  court  for  that  purpose,  to  whom  also  was  granted  authority  for  adju¬ 
dicating  the  civil  and  criminal  pleas  pending  among  the  Bliotias.  The 
internal  management  was  left  to  the  Drfteris  or  Patwaris ,  and  to  the 
“  Bitrhas or  heads  of  villages,  by  whom  also  the  detailed  cess  was  ap¬ 
portioned,  being  laid  every  third  year  wholly  on  the  land,  and  during  the 
intervening  period  levied  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation,  or  rather  of  a  pro¬ 
perty  tax.  The  “  Burhas ,”  in  addition  to  the  usual  dues  on  marriages, 
&c.,  received  a  small  public  allowance  from  the  rents  of  their  respective 
villages:  they  were  also  assisted  by  petty  officers,  corresponding  with  the 
Mukaddam  and  Kotival  of  the  Hindu  village  institutions.  These,  again, 

were  similarly  remunerated.  The  garrisons  above-mentioned,  appear  to 

« 

have  been  retained  in  the  ghats,  principally  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the  Bhotias  of  the  neighbouring; 
ghats,  more  particularly  of  the  “  Jats or  natives  of  “  Jamla ,”  a  Bhotia 
state,  east  of  the  Kali. 

On  the  Gorkha  invasion,  the  principal  opposition  made  to  their  arms 

/  v  * 

was  from  the  Bhotias :  for  the  period  of  nine  years,  after  the  submission 
of  the  rest  of  Kumaon,  the  Juwaris  frustrated  every  effort  made  for  their 
conquest,  and  it  was  a  consideration  of  their  commercial  interests,  rather 
than  any  successes  of  the  invaders,  which  ultimately  induced  a  subjection 
to  that  power.  This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bhotias,  joined  to  an 
exaggerated  reputation  for  wealth,  marked  them  out  for  peculiar  exac¬ 
tions  :  the  public  demand  rose  gradually  to  Rupees  7,000  in  Niti,  12,500 
in  Juivar ,  10,000  in  Parma,  and  5,000  in  Byanse,  while  in  some  years 
nearly  double  those  sums  were  extorted,  under  various  pretences,  by  the 

officers 


*  As  the  Jats  of  Hindustan  are  considered  of  Tartar  race,  may  there  not  have  been  some 
original  connection  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Jats  of  Jamla . 
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officers  employed  in  the  collection.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  inhabitants 

from  every  source  of  production,  were  inadequate  to  answer  such  ex- 

* 

cessive  impositions,  the  capital  and  stock  of  individuals  were  gradually 
dissipated  in  their  liquidation,  and  ultimately  a  load  of  debt  was  incurred 
for  that  purpose.  When  both  the  means  and  credit  of  the  individual  were 
exhausted,  emigration  became  his  only  resource  ;  in  this  manner,  the 
depopulation  of  the  ghats  was  rapidly  taking  place,  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Supreme  Government.  An  officer 
of  reputation,  Captain  Bhagti  Thapa  was  especially  deputed  from  Nepal , 
for  the  re-settlement  of  the  Bhot  Mehals ;  under  his  vigorous  superin¬ 
tendance,  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Bhotias  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
removed  by  the  enforced  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  exactions,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  the  demands  of  their  creditors  to  the  mere  principal 
sum  actually  advanced  ;  while  the  principal  source  of  these  difficulties 
was  cut  off  by  a  remission  in  the  public  revenue,  reduced  to  4,700  for 
Niti,  8,000  for  Juwdr,  7,000  for  Darma,  2, >00  for  Byanse.  The  establish¬ 
ed  principle  of  liquidation,  half  in  money  and  half  in  merchandise,  con¬ 
tinued  in  force,  but  no  longer  afforded  to  the  Bhotias  its  former  advan¬ 
tages.  The  whole  of  these  Mehals  were  included  in  the  Military 
* 

assignments,  and  their  revenues  were  either  collected  by  the  Assignees 
themselves,  or  were  leased  by  them  to  some  responsible  individual ;  in 
either  case,  the  demand  for  the  half  in  merchandise  was  commonly 
disposed  of  in  gross  to  some  of  the  Almora  Sahas,  by  whose  skilful 
management  it  was  raised  to  a  full  equality  in  value  with  the  money  half, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Bhotias. 

The  government  Jama  was  imposed  on  each  Ghat  in  one  gross  sum, 
and  the  detailed  assessments  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Burhas  among 
themselves :  in  this  measure  they  always  assumed  the  original  amount  of 
the  village  tribute,  as  the  standard  for  calculation. 


On 
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On  the  introduction  of  the  British  government  in  1872  Sambat ,  the 
authorized  collections  of  the  two  preceding  years,  were  assumed  as  a 
standard  for  the  Jama  of  the  current  year ;  as  the  whole  demand  was 
fixed  payable  in  coin,  in  Farakhabad  Kaldar  Rupees,  a  deduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  granted  on  the  half  hitherto  paid  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  a  further  deduction  to  the  same  amount  was  allowed  for  the 
discount  on  the  Gorkha  currency.  The  net  Jama,  which  on  the  existing 
system  was  imposed  in  one  gross  sum  on  each  Mehal,  including  the 
villages  below,  as  well  as  those  within  the  Ghats,  stood  at  Fd.  Rupees 
11,565. 

In  the  year  1875  S.  a  general  abolition  of  the  customs  and  transit 
duties  throughout  the  province  took  place  ;  the  tax  on  the  profits  of  trade 
hitherto  levied  from  the  Bliotias,  as  partaking  of  the  same  nature,  was 
included  in  that  measure  :  a  partial  remission  on  the  same  account  was 
made  in  the  Jama  of  some  of  fche  lower  villages,  while  both  in  these,  and 
in  Bliot,  the  items  of  musk,  bees’  wax,  and  hawks,  were  struck  out  of  the 
available  assests.  By  this  arrangement,  the  net  revenue  was  reduced  to 
Fd.  Rupees  4124. 

This  demand  continued  in  force  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  first 
triennial  settlement,  at  the  second  triennial  settlement,  in  1877  S.  and  at 
the  recent  quinquennial  settlement,  in  1880  S.  a  progressive  rise  took 
place,  on  a  view  of  the  increase  of  cultivation,  brought  about  principally  by 
the  return  of  tenants,  who  had  emigrated  during  the  Gorkha  government, 
and  finally  amounted  to  Fd.  Rupees  5812. 

The  revenue  of  every  year  has  invariably  been  liquidated  without  a 
balance. 


For 
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For  the  internal  management  of  these  Mehals,  the  only  public  officer 
retained  in  them  is  the  Patwari ,  who  receives  from  the  village  JBurhas 
the  amount  of  their  Jama ,  and  remits  the  same  to  the  Sader  treasury. 
By  this  functionary  are  also  made  the  reports  connected  with  Police,  re¬ 
lating  to  casualties,  &c.  Criminal  offences  are  rare;  the  total  number  since 
1815,  has  been  confined  to  four,  of  which  two  were  murders,  one  a  case 
of  arson,  and  the  fourth  a  petty  theft :  the  three  first-mentioned  crimes 
were  perpetrated  from  motives  of  revenge.  In  the  same  period  two 
inroads,  by  subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  have  occurred.  In  the  winter  of 
1822,  the  village  of  Melam  in  Juwar,  was  plundered  by  a  band  of  Tartars, 
during  the  periodical  absence  of  its  inhabitants.  A  part  of  the  plunder 
has  since  been  recovered  through  the  authority  of  the  Lhassan  viceroy,  at 
Gartokh ;  but  the  owners  have  hitherto  declined  receiving  it,  unless  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  indemnification  for  the  missing  portion.  The  pro¬ 
perty  in  question,  consequently,  remains  in  deposit  at  the  Gartokh  Police 
Office.  The  second  inroad  took  place  in  1823,  at  the  Byanse  Ghat, 
the  whole  of  the  villages  in  which  were  subjected  to  a  forced  contribu¬ 
tion  by  a  party  of  Jats,  from  Jumla,  on  some  antiquated  claim  of  tri¬ 
bute.  The  whole  plunder  amounting  to  about  2,000  rupees  in  value,  has 
since  been  recovered  and  restored  through  the  intervention  of  the  Gorkha 
chiefs  in  Datii. 

The  only  manufactures  in  Bhot  are  woollens,  consisting  of  blankets, 
and  serges  of  various  descriptions ;  these  are  partly  consumed  by  the  Bho- 
tias,  in  clothing,  tents,  &c. ;  the  residue  is  disposed  of  in  other  parts  of 
the  province  :  this  manufacture  is  not  confined  to  any  distinct  class,  but 
is  carried  on  indiscriminately  by  the  females  of  all  ranks :  the  weaving  is 
performed  sitting,  one  end  of  the  web  being  fastened  to  a  stone,  or  stake 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  other  secured  by  a  strap  to  the  body  of  the  weav¬ 
er  ;  the  yarn  is  prepared  by  the  males,  who  may,  at  all  times,  be  seen 
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engaged  in  that  employment,  with  a  spindle  in  their  hand,  and  a  roll  of 
wool  round  their  wrist. 

Trade,  as  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed,  forms  the  primary 
object  of  importance  to  the  Bhotias,  and  is  the  principal,  if  not  sole  con¬ 
sideration  which  retains  them  in  the  unfertile  villages  of  Bhot ;  now,  that 
waste  lands,  of  a  far  superior  quality  in  the  northern  pergannas,  every 
where  present  themselves  for  occupation.  The  adjoining  province  of 
Tibet ,  here  called  “  Bhot,”  and  “  Hiundes ”  (snow  land)  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  holds  out  peculiar  attractions  to  commerce.  Subjected,  by  the  rigor 
of  its  climate,  to  perpetual  sterility,  it  depends  on  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tries  for  almost  every  commodity,  both  of  necessity  and  of  luxury;  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  amply  furnished 
by  nature  with  a  variety  of  valuable  products ;  its  rivers  and  deserts 
abound  with  gold,  in  its  lakes  are  produced  inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt 
and  borax,  while  to  its  pastures  it  is  indebted  for  wool  of  an  unrivalled 
quality.  In  addition  to  these  staple  articles,  “  Hiundes ”  yields  many 
other  articles  of  commercial  demand,  such  as  drugs,  coarse  precious  stones, 
Chaonr  tails,  Tangans ,  &c. .  with  these  wants  and  resources,  the  Hiundes 
has  naturally  attracted  the  resort  of  numerous  traders  from  every  quar¬ 
ter,  and  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  general  mart,  in  which  not  only  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  demands  of  foreign  merchants  also  are 
supplied.  A  periodical  fair  takes  place  annually  in  September,  at  Gartokh , 
the  residence  of  the  Lhassan  viceroy,  which  is  principally  attended  by 
traders  from  Hindustan,  Ladakh,  Cashmer,  Tartary,  Yarkhand,  Lhassa, 
and  Siting,  or  China  proper  :  under  the  first  description  are  included,  the 

Bhotias  of  this  province,  though  at  present  those  of  the  Juivar  Ghat, 

/ 

alone  enjoy  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  visiting  Gartokh.  The  trade  of 

Hiundes  is  an  exclusive  system  of  monopoly  and  restriction,  which  ap- 

* 

pears  to  have  been  originally  established  for  the  encouragement  of  local 

and 
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and  particular  interests,  and  is  now  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  partly 
from  a  reverence  for  ancient  forms,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Chinese  power.  The  intercourse  to  which  the  Bhotias  are  admitted,  is 
Considered  as  a  measure  of  sufferance,  and  a  formal  permission  is  requi¬ 
site  for  its  annual  renewal.  The  trade  from  each  Ghat  is  confined  to 
some  proximate  town,  beyond  which  the  Bhotias  are  prohibited  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  without  especial  licence  obtained  from  the  local  authorities,  the 
Juwari  Bhotias  alone,  in  consideration  of  military  services  rendered  by 
their  ancestors,  enjoying  an  immunity  from  these  regulations.  On  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Ghats  becoming  practicable,  special  missions  are  dispatched 
by  the  Bhotias ,  to  their  respective  marts.  These  Vahils  are  each  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  single  follower  only,  and  carry  a  small  offering  of  established 
value  ;  on  reaching  their  destination,  they  make  a  full  report  of  the  state 
of  politics  and  of  health  in  this  quarter,  the  heads  of  their  information 
are  taken  down  in  writing,  for  transmission  to  the  viceroy  at  Gartokh , 
and  they  then  receive  their  dismissal,  together  with  a  return  in  gold- 
dust,  equivalent  to  the  offering  brought  by  them.  A  Hiuniya  officer 
commonly  accompanies  or  immediately  follows  the  Vakil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  verifying  the  statements  made  by  him,  and  to  collect  the  tribute 
due  from  the  Bhotias.  On  the  fiat  of  this  officer,  depends  the  re-opening 
of  the  intercourse. 

This  regulation  would  appear  to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  precaution 
against  the  introduction  of  small  pox,  or  other  contagious  disorders,  as  even 
the  British  invasion  of  the  hill  states  occasioned  no  interruption  in  the  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Hiundes,  although  that  event  undoubtedly  created  a  consider¬ 
able  sensation  there.  When  the  small  pox  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in 
any  Ghat,  all  communications  with  its  inhabitants  is  temporarily  prohi¬ 
bited.  The  commercial  operations  of  the  season  usually  commence  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Hiuniya  traders  in  Bhot,  as  the  superior  strength  and 
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hardihood  of  their  sheep  enable  them  to  cross  the  snow  earlier  than  the 
JBhotias ;  from  this  period  (about  the  end  of  July,)  till  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  flocks  of  both  parties  are  employed  in  plying  with  loads  between 
the  marts  and  the  Ghat  villages.  The  Hiuniya  traders  do  not  visit  any 
villages  below  the  Ghats,  deterred  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Bhotias 
and  partly  by  a  dread  of  the  climate.  The  landholders  of  the  northern 
pergannas,  who  transport  their  own  produce  into  Bhot ,  are  deterred  by 
the  same  causes  from  proceeding  to  Hiundes ;  even  in  Bhot  they  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  dealing  directly  with  the  Hmniyas,  whom  they  may  meet 
there,  but  are  compelled  to  barter  their  merchandize  with  the  Bhotias. 
A  few  of  the  Almora  merchants  occasionally  visit  the  nearest  marts  in 
Hiundes,  more  particularly  Taklakot,  at  the  head  of  the  Byanse  pass ; 
but  their  ignorance  of  the  Tibet  dialect,  and  their  want  of  the  means  of 

carriage,  render  them  dependant,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  Bhotias ,  and 

/ 

prevent  them  from  trading  in  those  articles  of  bulk,  such  as  gram,  gur , 
&c.  which  aflord  the  most  certain  and  profitable  returns.  The  Bhotias, 
consequently,  enjoy,  to  a  great  extent,  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
from  Hindustan  to  Tartary,  in  the  supply  of  the  local  demands,  in  Hiun¬ 
des,  and  the  system  in  force  there  operates  to  confirm  a  complete  mono- 
poly.  The  regulation  which  restricts  the  trade  of  each  Ghat  to  a  prescribed 
mart,  affects  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  equally  with  the  Bhotias ;  this 
system  is  further  extended  even  to  individual  dealings,  and  every  trader 
has  his  privileged  correspondent,  with  whom  he  alone  has  the  right  to 
barter.  These  individual  monopolies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  hereditary  and  disposable  property,  and  where  the  correspon¬ 
dent  becomes  bankrupt,  the  trader  is  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the 
right  of  dealing  with  some  other  individual.  From  successive  partitions 
of  family  property,  and  from  partial  transfers,  this  right  of  Arath  has  been 
gradually  sub-divided,  and  many  Bhotias  collectively,  possess  a  single  cor¬ 
respondent.  This  system  differs  so  far  from  that  of  the  Hong  merchants 
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in  China,  that  it  leaves  to  every  Hiuniya  the  power  of  trafficking  directly 
with  the  foreign  trader,  though  it  restricts  his  dealings  to  particular  indi¬ 
viduals  :  the  only  persons  who  appear  to  be  exempt  from  its  operation  in 
Hiundes ,  are  the  local  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  the  Lamas.  On  the 
dealings  of  foreign  merchants  with  each  other,  it  has  no  effect.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  several  principal  exports  and  imports  may  now  be  taken. 

EXPORTS. 

Grain  forms  the  staple  article  of  Bhotia  export ;  it  may  be  computed 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  maunds  of  every  kind,  annually  find 
their  way  to  Hiundes,  through  the  five  passes  collectively ;  the  high  prices 
and  rapid  sale,  which  this  article  invariably  commands  in  that  country, 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  the  present  state  of  supply  is  insufficient  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  no  considerable  augmentation  in  the  for¬ 
mer  can  be  expected  to  take  place  with  the  present  inefficient  means  of 
transport,  to  which  the  Bhotias  are  confined  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
passes.  As  the  Himalaya  villages  yield  no  disposeable  surplus  produce, 
the  supplies  for  Hiundes  are  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  province, 
chiefly  from  the  northern  pergannas.  The  Bhotias  make  their  purchases 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Binjaris ,  by  carrying  salt  to  the  villages,  and 
bartering  it  for  grain.  As  soon  as  the  loads  of  the  whole  flock  have  been 
exchanged, it  is  driven  to  an  intermediate  depot,  where  the  grain  is  stored 
and  from  whence  fresh  loads  of  salt  are  brought  by  the  sheep.  During  the 
cold  months  this  system  extends  to  the  midland  pergannas  ;  from  the 
end  of  March  the  flocks  ply  in  the  northern  districts,  and  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  they  are  employed  in  transporting  the  grain  from  the  foot  of 
the  Ghat  to  the  Himalaya  villages.  For  the  convenience  of  this  traffic, 
the  Bhotias  have,  accordingly,  three  depots — one  at  their  Bhot  village,  the 
second  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya ,  and  the  third,  some  three  or  four 
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days’  journey  below.  Grain,  to  a  partial  extent,  is  conveyed  by  the  north¬ 
ern  landholders  on  their  own  sheep,  to  the  Himalaya  villages,  and  there 
similarly  bartered  for  salt.  The  rates  of  barter  which  now  commonly 
prevail,  may  be  stated  as  follows.  In  the  midland  and  northern  pergannas, 
from  three  to  four  of  wheat  or  rice  for  one  of  salt,  and  within  the  Ghats,  two 

i  \ 

of  wheat  or  rice  for  one  of  salt.  To  the  Hiuniyas ,  however,  the  Bhotias 
give  only  one  of  wheat  or  rice  for  two  of  salt  in  Bhot ,  while  in  Hiundes, 
they  exact  double  that  proportion.  Coarse  grains,  such  as  mandua , 
chenna,  &c.  generally  average  half  the  value  of  the  finer  descriptions 
above  mentioned,  in  this  system  of  exchange.  The  advantages  of  this 
trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts,  will  be  fully  appreciated 
on  a  view  of  the  state  of  prices,  which,  at  this  moment,  prevails  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  province.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  cannot  be  made  available  for  distant  markets,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  price  which  may  there  take  place  have,  beyond  a  certain 
sphere,  no  influence  on  prices  in  the  interior.  At  Almora ,  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  midland  districts  of  Kamaon  (proper),  wheat  is  now  selling 
at  twenty-five  sers  the  rupee.  In  the  southern  villages,  both  of  Kamaon 
and  Garhwal ,  from  whence  exportation  to  Rohilkhand  takes  place,  the 
price  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the  whole  of  the  northern  pergannas, 
whence  the  Bhotias  derive  their  supplies,  the  average  price  may  be 
quoted  as  still  higher.  In  the  western  midland  pergannas  of  Garhwal , 
to  which  none  of  these  demands  extend,  wheat  is  selling  at  two  maunds 
the  rupee,  and  purchasers  even  at  that  rate  are  not  forthcoming. 

Calicoes. — From  the  constant  use  of  woollen  clothes  throughout  the 
*  year,  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  in  Hiundes  is  small ;  the  demand 
is  confined  to  the  coarsest  descriptions,  as  quantity,  not  quality,  is  the 
first  consideration  with  the  Hiuniya  purchaser.  Europe  prints  are  in 
partial  request  among  the  chiefs  and  foreign  merchants.  The  aggregate 
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value  of  exports,  under  this  head,  cannot  be  estimated  at  above  ten  thou¬ 
sand  rupees  annually. 

Hard-ware — including  cooking  utensils  of  copper,  brass,  and  iron, 
coarse  cutlery,  swords,  matchlocks,  &c.  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  about 
ten  thousand  Rupees. 

Broad  Cloth . — Not  more  than  thirty  bales,  chiefly  of  a  coarse  quality 
are  annually  disposed  of  by  the  Bhotias ,  but  did  facilities  exist  for  pro¬ 
curing  cloths  of  the  desired  qualities  and  colors,  the  sales  might  be  very 
considerably  increased.  The  common  military  colors,  such  as  red,  yel¬ 
low,  blue,  green,  and  grey,  are  the  only  ones  generally  procurable  by  the 
Bhotias — of  some  of  these  colors,  the  use  in  Tartary  is  confined  to  pecu¬ 
liar  sects  and  classes,  and  for  the  others,  the  taste  has  been  long  exhausted. 

Cloths  of  unusual  color,  such  as  olive,  various  shades  of  brown,  &c. 

© 

invariably  command  a  quick  sale.  The  enormous  advance  laid  by  the 
Bhotias  on  the  prices  of  this,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  export,  must 
also  tend  to  lessen  the  demand. 

Coral — is  prized,  as  an  ornament  for  females,  even  above  precious 
stones  ;  the  large  bright  scarlet  beads  of  Mediterranean  coral,  will  com¬ 
mand  almost  any  price.  Inferior  descriptions  also  command  a  ready  sale, 
though  at  lower  rates. 

Pearls. — In  these,  size  is  the  principal  desideratum,  shape  and  color 
are  points  of  less  importance  ;  no  difficulty  is  consequently  experienced 
in  supplying  the  demand  to  its  full  extent.  The  export  in  this,  and  the 
preceding  article,  averages  about  five  thousand  rupees  in  value  annually. 

Gur — about  one  thousand  maunds. 

Sugar 
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Sugar  Candy — one  hundred  maunds. 

Spices — ten  maunds. 

Dyes — chiefly  lac  and  indigo,  ten  maunds. 

Wooden  Vessels — chiefly  cups  for  tea,  are  in  considerable  demand; 
there  are  turned  from  various  kinds  of  wood  ;  those  in  greatest  request  are 
formed  of  the  knot  of  a  particular  tree,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
eastern  hills,  near  and  beyond  Katmandu ,  whither  the  turners  from  Shot 
annually  resort.  Tea-cups  of  this  wood  are  deemed  by  the  Tartars  to 
possess  peculiar  virtues,  and  an  unblemished  specimen  will  sell  as  high 
as  fifty  rupees  ;  the  price  of  ordinary  cups  varies  from  four  annas  to  two 
rupees  each. 

Timber — in  the  shape  of  spars  and  planks,  for  building,  is  carried 
for  sale  to  the  nearest  marts.  Indigent  Bhotias ,  who  have  no  other  capi¬ 
tal  but  their  labor,  carry  on  this  traffic. 

Cabinet-ware,  glass-ware,  and  a  variety  of  other  commodities  are  parti¬ 
ally  exported :  their  aggregate  value  may  be  assumed  at  ten  thousand  rupees. 

IMPORTS. 

Salt — the  natural  produce  of  lakes  in  Hiundes,  is  universally  pre¬ 
ferred  in  this  province,  for  culinary  purposes,  to  the  Sambher  and  other 
cheap  kinds  of  salt,  from  the  plains  :  the  latter  are  considered  compara¬ 
tively  bitter  and  unpalatable,  and  are  only  used  for  cattle.  The  relative 
prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  salts  in  question  at  Almora ,  are  from  six  to 
seven  rupees  the  maund  for  Bhot,  and  three  to  four  rupees  for  plain  salt. 
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The  Bhotias  never  part  with  their  salt,  except  in  barter  for  agricultural 
produce,  and  by  adhering  rigidly  to  this  rule,  they  are  enabled  to  command 
a  supply  of  the  latter,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  seasons.  The  total 
quantity  of  salt  imported,  may  be  assumed  one  year  with  another  at 
fifteen  thousand  maunds. 

'Tincal — also  the  natural  produce  of  a  lake  in  Hiundes ,  for  some 
years  subsequent  to  1815,  formed  the  most  profitable  article  of  specula¬ 
tion,  but  the  demand  has  now  greatly  declined.  During  the  Gorkha 
government,  that  is,  up  to  1814,  not  more  than  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  maunds  of  tincal  ever  reached  the  plains  through  this  province  during 
the  year.  On  the  British  invasion,  and  even  before  the  conquest  was 
completed,  large  advances  were  made  by  British  merchants  to  the  Bhotias , 
for  the  provision  of  this  article.  By  the  competition  among  the  former, 
the  amount  of  their  advances  was  rapidly  augmented  up  to  1818,  when  the 
quantity  imported  exceeded  twenty  thousand  maunds,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
two  following  years  1818  and  1819.  This  import,  as  compared  with  the 
demand  in  England,  for  which  market  it  was  chiefly  intended,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  excessive.  Heavy  losses,  and  a  consequent  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  the  speculation  were  the  consequences.  The  supply  has 
since  as  rapidly  decreased,  and  may  be  now  stated,  at  seven  to  eight 
thousand  maunds.  During  the  above  periods,  the  price  has  been  subject 
to  the  same  fluctuations  up  to  1814,  the  market  rate  of  this  article,  in 
its  unpicked  state,  never  exceeded  three  and  a  half  rupees  the  maund,  at 
the  marts  of  Kasipur  and  Beldri;  in  1818,  it  had  risen  to  fourteen 
rupees  the  maund,  and  some  partial  sales  were  made  in  that  year 
as  high  as  sixteen  rupees ;  during  the  two  following,  years  1819-20, 
the  price  ranged  between  twelve  and  fourteen  ;  it  has  since  gradually  fallen 
to  eight,  at  which  it  may  now  be  quoted.  The  article  is  imported  by  the 
Bhotias ,  in  its  original  state,  as  procured  from  the  lake.  By  the  merchants 
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the  tincal,  or  natural  crystals,  are  picked  for  the  Europe  market,  and 
the  dust  is  prepared  into  refined  borax.  The  residuum,  consisting  of 
river  sand,  is  always  considerable,  varying  in  different  years,  from  twenty 
to  above  thirty  per  cent.  The  Bhotias  are  not  accused  of  adulterating 
the  article,  though  the  petty  hill  traders,  who  purchased  it  from  them, 
were,  for  some  time,  guilty  of  such  practice  to  a  great  extent ;  the  refusal 
of  the  plain  merchants  to  take  the  article  from  these  people,  except  with 
a  specific  assurance  against  loss  in  refining,  beyond  a  given  proportion, 
has  checked  this  fraud.  The  prices  in  Htundes  correspond  with  those 
of  salt — this  article  being  similarly  obtained  in  barter  for  grain.  A  view 
of  the  state  of  import  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  period  in  discussion, 
may  not  be  irrelevant  : — 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1814. . . . 

£10,620 

1817.... 

£32,573 

1820. . . . 

£209,175 

1815.... 

59,200 

1818.... 

76,666 

1821.... 

51,651 

1816. ... 

103,301 

1819.... 

215,591 

1822.... 

25,268 

The  above  statement  is  taken  from  a  periodical  publication,  where  it  is 
given  in  the  amount  of  Indian  import  alone. 

Wool — the  produce  of  the  Tartar  sheep,  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  berjengi,  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred 
maunds — part  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Bhotias  in  the  manufacture  of 
“  PanJchis and  the  remainder  is  taken  off  by  the  zemindars  of  the 
northern  pergannas,  for  blankets  ;  the  money  price  may  be  stated  at 

fourteen 


*  The  Pankhi  is  a  species  of  serge,  varying  in  quality,  some  having  the  wool  left  long  on 
one  side. 
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fourteen  to  fifteen  rupees  the  maund,  but  it  is  usually  disposed  of  by  the 
Bhotias  in  barter  for  oil,  or  other  produce.  The  supply  above  noticed  is 
almost  wholly  obtained  from  the  flocks  of  Hiuniya  sheep,  which  visit 
Bhot,  laden  with  salt,  or  borax,  and  are  there  shorn. 

Shawl  Wool — the  produce  of  the  Tibet  goat,  was  temporarily  im¬ 
ported  during  three  years,  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  investment :  this  demand  has  since  ceased.  This  article  may  be 
procured,  through  the  Bhotias ,  to  any  extent,  deliverable  at  Bageswar  in 
its  rough  state,  mixed  with  hair,  at  from  thirty-six  to  forty  rupees  the 
maund. 

Gold-dust — procured  from  the  sands  of  every  river  in  Hiundes,  and 
also  obtained  in  small  lumps  by  digging  near  the  surface  in  various  parts 
of  the  deserts,  is  imported  in  small  quantities.  The  frauds  found  to  be 
practised  by  the  Hiuniyas  or  Bhotias ,  in  alloying  this  metal  and  in  mix¬ 
ing  copper  or  brass  filings  with  the  dust,  have  created  a  general  distrust 
in  the  purchase  of  this  article  :  not  more  than  hundred  phetangs ,  or  eight 
hundred  rupees  worth  annually  find  a  sale. 

The  remaining  articles  of  import,  comprising  coarse  shawls  and 
pattu,  inferior  silks,  cow-tails,  ponies,  drugs,  dried  fruits,  haritdl,  saffron, 
cured  leather,  similar  to  the  Russian,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  assumed  at  twenty 
thousand  rupees  annual  value. 

#  y  -t  .  •  _  .  -  »,  I  '  .  i  •  ■  v'  | 

As  during  some  years  from  1816  to  1821,  the  value  of  the  imports 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  the  deficiency  on  the  latter  was 
supplied  by  coin.  Farakliabad  new  rupees,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
then  found  their  way  to  Hiundes ,  of  which  they  became  the  favorite  cur¬ 
rency. 

It 
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It  now  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  former  and 
present  state  of  this  commerce.  During  the  time  of  the  Rajas,  the  Juit  ari 
Bhotias  alone  traded  on  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  plains,  the 
Bhotias  of  the  other  Ghats  confining  their  dealings  to  grain  ;  these  latter 
under  the  Gorkhali  government,  have  extended  their  speculations,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Juwaris  differs  from  that  of  the  other  Bhotias  now,  only  in 
its  superior  extent.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  commerce  a  regulated  and 
fixed  assize  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Trans- Himalaya  govern¬ 
ment,  agreeably  to  which  the  commodities  of  the  two  countries  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  bartered  against  each  other.  The  commodities  of  Ilindusthan, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  supply,  and  from  the  exactions  and  robberies 
to  which  they  were  subject  in  transit  through  the  hills,  were  appraised  at 
high  rates ;  though  these  causes  have  been  wholly  or  partially  removed, 
their  original  effects  remain  in  force,  and  the  Bhotias  continue  to  exact, 
the  old  and  arbitrary  prices.  Since  1815,  a  most  material  improvement  in 
favor  of  these  traders  has  taken  place  ;  by  the  encreased  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  plains  and  by  the  total  abolition  of  transit  duties, 
the  imports  from  thence  are  now  furnished  in  greater  abundance  and  at 
reduced  prices,  at  the  same  time  by  the  influx  of  capital  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  demand  and  value  of  every  article  of  import  from  Tartary , 
have  been  considerably  enhanced :  of  these  advantages,  encrease  of  sales 
is  the  only  one  of  which  the  Hiuniyas  have  partaken  in  common  with 
the  Bhotias.  Were  more  equitable  principles  to  be  introduced  in  the 
transactions  of  this  commerce  and  were  the  commodities  of  Hindusthan  and 
Europe,  offered  on  fairer  terms  in  the  Hiuniya  market,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent  the  demand  might  be  augmented,  while  the  Bhotias 
retain  their  existing  monopoly  no  such  desirable  modifications  can  be 
anticipated,  as  a  continuance  of  the  present  exhorbitant  rates  of  profit  is 
almost  indispensible  to  avert  general  bankruptcy,  which  must  otherwise 
result  from  the  heavy  load  of  debts,  with  which  the  Bhotias  are  universally 
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saddled.  From  the  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  between  the 
Almora  merchants  and  those  of  Tartary ,  the  desired  object  will  doubtless 
be  gradually  gained,  the  same  capital  will  continue  vested  in  the  trade, 
but  the  whole  profit  of  the  speculation  will  there  fall  to  the  capitalists, 
while  the  losses  to  which  the  latter  is  now  constantly  subjected  from  the 
failure  of  the  intermediate  trader,  will  be  prevented  ;  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  rates  of  profit  would  naturally  be  lowered,  and  the  demand 
and  supply  of  exports  from  Hindusthan  might  be  expected  to  increase. 
To  the  Bhotia  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  change  would  be 
more  apparent  than  real,  in  the  trade  of  the  most  profitable  article  of  bar¬ 
ter,  grain,  little  or  no  competition  could  be  offered,  and  though  he  might 
no  longer  be  able  to  speculate  in  the  commerce  between  Hindusthan  and 
Tartary ,  yet  the  necessity  of  his  services  as  a  carrier  would  always 
enable  him  to  command  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  gross  returns  of 
that  trade. 

It  would  here  be  desirable  to  offer  some  accounts  of  the  adjoining 
Trans- Himalaya  state,  but  the  watchful  care  with  which  the  entrance  of 
Europeans  is  prevented,  the  extreme  precautions  with  which  Natives  of 
India,  not  Bhotias ,  are  admitted,  and  the  jealous  restrictions  to  which  even 
the  Bhotias  are  subjected,  preclude  the  acquisition  of  any  particular  and 
authentic  information  on  points,  connected  with  the  local  administration 
and  resources  of  that  country ;  a  few  general  notices  may,  however,  be 
given. 

The  province  of  Hiundes  is  by  its  inhabitants  called  “  Nari”  while 
at  Ladakh  and  to  the  westward,  it  appears  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Chang  or  Jhang  Tang ,  an  appellation  nearly  synonimous  with  Hiundes. 
It  is  subject  directly  to  the  Lama  at  Lassa ,  and  is  administered  by  offi¬ 
cers  deputed  or  appointed  from  thence. 
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The  chief  government  is  entrusted  to  two  Officers  conjointly,  who  are 
called  Garphans ,  with  the  additional  title  of  Urgu  Ma,  and  Urgu  Ya. 
They  reside  at  Gartokh,  and  are  relieved  after  three  years  :  natives  of 
Lassa  and  of  that  neighbourhood,  are  invariably  nominated  to  these  situa¬ 
tions.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  districts,  each  containing  a  certain 
number  of  towns  and  villages.  The  internal  administration  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  is  similarly  confided  to  two  officers,  called  the  Deba,  and  Vazir, 
whose  appointment  also  emanates  from  Lassa ;  the  Deba ,  commonly  a  na- 

**  t 

tive  of  the  eastern  provinces,  is  also  changed  every  three  years  ;  the  Vazir 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  district,  holds  his  situation 
during  good  behaviour.  The  measures  of  these  officers  are  subject  to  the 
controul  of  the  governors  at  Gartokh. 

The  Urgu  Ma  and  Deba  appear  respectively  to  enjoy  superior  conse¬ 
quence  and  consideration,  but  to  give  effect  to  their  acts  the  concurrence 
of  their  colleague  is  indispensible. 

The  only  regnlar  military  force  in  the  province  is  said  to  consist  of 
two  hundred  horse,  stationed  at  Gartokh ;  this  body  must  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  recruited  from  Tartary,  as  the  men  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
described  by  the  Bhotias  as  a  horse  eating  race.  Each  town  and  village 
has  its  enrolled  militia,  liable  to  be  called  upon  whenever  their  services 
are  required.  The  religious  institutions  are  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  provincial  and  district  Lamas,  who  also  appear  to  exercise  consi¬ 
derable  influence  in  the  local  civil  administration. 

A  rapid  communication  with  the  Capital,  Lassa,  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  horse  post,  the  stages  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart,  and  four 
horses  with  their  riders  are  retained  at  each. 
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The  several  public  establishments  are  all  remunerated  by  grants  of 
revenue  in  its  different  branches.  These  latter  have  already  been  enu¬ 
merated  (para.  37).  Of  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  province  no  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  obtained ;  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Bhotias ,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Hiuniyas  are  grievously  taxed  and  oppressed 
under  their  theocratical  form  of  government.  The  towns  and  marts  to 
which  the  trade  from  each  Ghat  is  respectively  confined,  are  as  follows : 

Mana ,  .  .  to  .  .  Chaprang .  I) karma,  .  .  to  . .  Kmnlang. 

Nitty  .  .  to  . .  Dapa .  Byanse ,  . .  to  .  .  Taklalcot. 

I  v 

These  are  severally  the  principal  towns  of  districts,  and  as  such  the 
residence  of  a  Deba  and  a  Vazir.  The  Juicdri ,  as  before  observed,  have 
a  general  licence  to  trade  in  every  part  of  the  province. 

Few  opportunities  have  occurred  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  Shotias ,  as  when  down  in  the  Hindu 
portion  of  the  province, — they  conform  generally  to  the  practises  in  use 
there.  In  their  personal  appearance  the  Bhotias  are  perfect  Tartars,  and 
exceed  the  natives  of  this  province  in  size  and  stature,  more  particularly 
the  Dharma  Bhotias,  among  whom  individuals  possessing  extraordinary 
strength  are  far  from  uncommon. 

The  dress  of  the  male  sex  is  in  all  the  Ghats  nearly  similar,  consisting 
of  the  common  eastern  robe  and  loose  trowsers,  with  a  skull  cap,  all  of 
woollen  stuff,  to  these  is  added  a  kamarband  of  calico.  The  Dharma 
and  Byanse  Bhotias  invariably  wear  woollen  boots,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knee  :  these  are  composed  of  stuffs  of  different  colors  sewn  chequerwise. 
The  soles  are  of  buffalo-hide. 
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The  Bliotias  of  the  other  Ghats  also  use  boots,  of  plain  woollen  stuff, 
when  travelling  over  snow.  In  the  Mdna,  Niti  and  Juwdr  Ghats,  the 
females  adopted  the  dress  worn  by  the  same  sex,  and  corresponding 
classes  in  the  northern  pargannas.  The  Dharma  and  Byanse  women 
retain  a  Tartar  dress.  This  consists  of  a  web  of  cloth  folded  round  the 
body,  and  descending  from  the  waist  to  the  ancles  in  the  form  of  a 
petticoat,  at  the  waist  it  is  secured  by  a  girdle,  commonly  of  leather : 
above  this  is  a  shift  without  sleeves,  reaching  below  the  knee,  while 
above  all  is  a  narrow  hood  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  covering  all 
but  the  face,  shewing  a  tail  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to  the 
heels  ;  a  pair  of  boots,  similar  to  those  of  the  men,  completes  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  above  articles  of  dress  are  all  made  from  woollen  stuff  dyed 
either  red  or  dark  blue,  having  narrow  white  stripes.  The  ornaments  of 
these  ladies  baffle  description  and  bear  no  resemblauce  to  any  thing  worn 
elsewhere  :  the  most  prominent  are  the  ear-rings,  commonly  of  pewter, 
which  in  size  and  shape,  may  be  compared  to  a  massive  house  door  key. 
Strings  of  large  pieces  of  coarse  amber  are  worn  round  the  neck  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  two  or  three  indescribable  necklaces.  The  JBhotias  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  classes  in  every  Ghat,  carry  suspended  from  the  waistband  by 
small  chains  or  thongs  of  leather,  a  variety  of  instruments  of  daily  use, 
such  as  knife,  spoon,  scissars,  awl,  packing  needle,  tweezers,  steel  flint, 
tobacco,  paunch,  &c.  The  Bhotias  consume  large  quantities  of  food, 
particularly  of  animal,  of  which  a  constant  supply  is  afforded  to  them  in 
the  carcases  of  their  sheep  and  goats  which  die  from  fatigue  or  disease. 
The  Mdna,  Niti  and  Juwdr  Bhotias  scrupulously  abstain  from  the  use  of 
beef  of  every  description ;  by  the  Dharma  and  Byanse  Bhotias  the  Chownr 
Gae  is  eaten,  and  the  common  kine  would  probably  not  be  spared  by  them, 
but  for  the  general  prohibition  against  the  slaughter  of  that  animal  which 
is  in  force  in  this  province.  The  Bhotias  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  extenuation  of  which  practice  they  plead  necessity 
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from  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  j Shot  ;  when  collected  together  in  any 
place,  they  have  frequent  drinking  parties,  which  are  continued  during 
the  whole  night,  and  sometimes  kept  up  even  for  the  ensuing  day.  Intox¬ 
ication  with  them  does  not,  however,  lead  to  riot  or  disorder.  The  liquor 
in  use  is  of  two  descriptions — Ddru,”  or  Whisky,  produced  by  distilla¬ 
tion,  and  “  Jan”  obtained  by  simple  fermentation :  the  latter  is  the  favo¬ 
rite  beverage.  Both  are  procured  from  rice  :  to  hasten  the  fermentation 
dried  yeast,  “  JBalma reduced  to  powder,  is  added  :  a  few  hours  only  are 
required  to  render  the  “  Jan ”  fit  for  use.  The  “  JBalma'  is  prepared  from 
the  meal  of  barley  or  other  coarse  grain,  on  which  an  infusion  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  or  sprigs  of  the  juniper,  or  of  the  “  Sun”  in  water  is  made  to  filter  : 
the  dough  is  kneaded,  and  when  ready,  dried  in  small  cakes  for  keeping. 
The  JBalma  is  said  to  retain  its  properties  for  many  years  :  its  manu¬ 
facture,  which  is  tedious,  forms  the  exclusive  occupation  of  particular 
individuals. 

Of  the  Bhotias,  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  they  are  an  honest, 
industrious  and  orderly  race,  possessed  of  much  good  humour  and  patience: 
in  their  habits  they  are  commonly  dirty,  more  particularly  the  Dharmias , 
who  openly  profess  an  hereditary  prejudice  against  ablutions  of  every 
kind;  to  this  profession  they  fully  act,  and,  except  on  particular  occasions 
of  religious  ceremony,  never  wash  either  their  hands  or  face.  The  skirts 
of  their  dress  serve  to  cleanse  both  their  persons  and  their  cooking  uten¬ 
sils — to  scrub  the  latter,  either  with  sand  or  water,  would,  they  conceive, 
be  attended  by  disastrous  consequences,  as  already  noticed  in  treating  of 
the  climate.  «  . 
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In  concluding  this  report,  it  may  be  added,  that,  on  those  points  of 
rural  and  domestic  economy  which  have  been  passed  unnoticed,  little  or 
no  variation  exists  from  the  practices  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  already  detailed  in  a  previous  report. 


II. 


II. 

AN  ESSAY 

ON 

THE  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  INTEGERS, 

AS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  ARABS. 

% 

By  JOHN  TYTLER. 


If  any  integer  value  greater  than  unity  be  assigned  to  the  Symbol  10,  and 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d ,  &c.  be  each  some  integer  less  than  10  so  determined, 
and  n  be  also  some  integer,  then,  as  is  well  known,  all  finite  integers,  and 
some  fractions,  may  be  expressed  by  a  series  of  this  form — 

i 

n  n — 1  n — 2  n — 3 

cl'  10  ■*!“  b’  10  -f-  £’10  -J-  d'  10  &c. 

i  ’  . 

(2.)  The  value  generally  assigned  to  10  for  this  purpose,  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  human  fingers,  the  integers  a,  b,  c ,  cl ,  &c.  are  called  Digits  ;  and 
fractions  expressible  by  this  series,  are  called  Decimal  Fractions 

(3.)  Now  the  problem  which  the  art  of  Arithmetic  properly  so  called, 
proposes  to  resolve  is  this,  having  A  and  B,  two  numbers  expressed  by 

p 
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the  above  series,  it  is  proposed  to  express  Z,  by  a  similar  series,  in  the 
following  seven  equations. 


I. 

A 

+ 

B  =  Z. 

IV.  A 

B  = 

II. 

A 

— • 

B  =  Z. 

B 

V.  A 

-  Z. 

III. 

A 

X 

B  =  Z. 

VI.  A 

B 

=  z. 

VII. 

Z 

AzB 

All  other  operations  on  numbers,  belong  either  to  the  synthetical  or 
analytical  part  of  Algebra. 

(4.)  These  operations,  in  the  above  order,  successively  become  more 
and  more  complicated,  and  hence  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  arith¬ 
metic  among  any  people,  it  is  sufficient  to  enquire  into  the  method  by 
which  they  perform  the  most  complicated  of  these  operations  with  which 
they  are  acquainted. 

(5.)  Conformably  to  this,  I  here  propose  to  enquire  into  the  method 
by  which  the  Arabians,  supposing  A  andB  to  be  integers,  express  Z  in  the 

B 

sixth  equation  or  A  r:  Z,  or  in  other  words,  the  Arabian  method  of 
extracting  the  Roots  of  integer  powers.  This  method  is  contained  in 
the  Ayoun-ul-Hisab ,  a  book,  respecting  which  the  reader  will  see  all 
that  I  know  in  vol.  XIII.  of  the  Researches,  p.  461.  I  believe  the  Arabs 
never  attempted  any  general  method  for  the  seventh  equation,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Logarithms,  except  mere  tentation. 
The  extent  of  their  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  negative  exponents, 
may  be  seen  either  in  Mr.  Strachey’s  History  of  Algebra,  published 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XII.  p.  177,  or  in  the  Calcutta  edition  of 
the  Arabico- Persic  Kholasut-ul-Hisab ,  p.  313,  et  seq.  I  do  not  find  any 
trace  of  their  acquaintance  with  fractional  exponents. 
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(6.)  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  this  enquiry  may  be  the  more  interest¬ 
ing,  from  not  having  been  able  to  find  it  undertaken  any  where  else  ;  it  is 
neither  mentioned  in  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  elaborate  translations  of  Sanscrit 
Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  nor  in  Dr.  Taylor’s  Lilawati.  In  the  Researches 
vol.  XII.  Mr.  Strachey  gives  from  the  Kholasut-ul-Hisab ,  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  Arabian  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  Multiplication,  but  is 
silent  respecting  the  extraction  of  Roots.  He  observes,  p.  171 — •“  On  the 
other  Rules  nothing  is  delivered  differing  so  much  from  those  contained 
in  our  common  books  of  Arithmetic,  as  to  require  specific  mention.”  Mr. 
Strachey  was  probably  led  into  this  opinion  from  his  having  only  consult¬ 
ed  the  Kholasut-ul-Hisab ,  a  work  far  inferior,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
either  to  the  Ayoun-ul-Hisab,  or  its  predecessor,  the  Mif tah-ul- Hisab ,  and 
which  contains  no  more  than  thh  extraction  of  the  Square  Root.  To  that 
edition  of  the  Kholasut-ul-Hisab ,  which  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1812, 
with  a  Persian  translation,  by  Mouluvee  Roshuu  Alee ,  (I  presume  the 
same  mentioned  by  Mr.  Strachey  at  p.  167,  ibid.)  there  is  indeed  added  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  extraction  the  Cube  Root,  by  Nuj  ni-Uddeen  Alee 
Khan;  but  this  last  contains  no  more  than  the  bare  rule,  goes  to  no  higher 
powers,  and  sets  out  by  declaring,  ^  j\  r  j j^\ 

p.  466.  “  The  extraction  of  the  Cube  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 

the  science  of  Arithmetic.”  And  even  this  rule,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  has 
never  been  translated  into  English. 

(7.)  In  the  35th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Professor  Play¬ 
fair  (I  suppose)  employs  pages  201  and  202  in  explaining  the  method 
used  by  the  Greeks,  for  the  extraction  of  the  Square  Root :  and  this  pre¬ 
cedent  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  me  for  employing  so 
much  time  upon  the  present  subject. 

(8.)  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  general  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  extraction  of  the  Roots  of  all  powers,  and  as  it  would 
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perhaps  be  difficult  to  refer  to  a  book  in  which  this  is  detailed  so  minutely 
as  is  required  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  one,  and  shall,  accordingly, 
arrange  the  present  Essay  in  the  following  order.  There  shall  be  given — ■ 

i 

I.  A  general  demonstration  of  the  extraction  of  the  Roots  of  all 
powers. 

II.  An  example  of  this  operation  after  the  common  European 

/ 

method,  exhibiting  its  conformity  to  the  demonstration. 

III.  A  similar  example  after  the  Arabian  method,  with  a  similar 
exhibition. 

IV.  An  extract  from  the  original  Ayoun-ul-Hisab ,  containing  the 
Rule,  together  with  a  translation  and  remarks. 

(9.)  Then  to  begin  orderly — 

I.  In  this  demonstration,  the  symbol  Z_  shall  be  used  to  express 
less  than  >  to  express  greater  than,  and  then  the  following  Lemmas  must 
be  premised. 

Lemma  1.  The  %th  power  of  10  is  1  with  n  cyphers  to  its  right  hand. 

Thus  the  first  power  of  10  is  10,  the  second  is  100,  the  third  is  1,000, 
the  fourth  is  10,000,  &c.  that  is  1  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  cyphers  to  its  right 
hand. 

Lem.  2.  Hence  the  nth  power  of  10  contains  n  -f*  1  figures,  and  is 
the  least  possible  number  which  can  do  so. 


i 
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For  10  contains  2,  or  1  -f  1  figures  and  all  less  numbers  contain  only 
one,  again  100  contains  3  or  2  +  1  figures,  and  all  less  numbers  contain 
only  one  or  two,  again  1000  contains  4  or  3  +  1  figures,  and  all  less  numbers 
contain  only  one,  two,  or  three,  and  lOnlO1,  100  —  10*,  1,000  :=103,  &c. 

Lem.  3.  Hence  the  rcth  power  of  a  Digit,  as  defined  in  paragraph  2, 
cannot  contain  more  than  n  figures. 

For  let  a  be  any  Digit  then  an  Z_  10°,  but  10"  is  the  least  number 
which  contains  n  +  1  figures,  hence  a"  must  contain  less  than  n  -j-  1 
figures,  that  is  not  more  than  n. 


Lem.  4.  The  greatest  number  which  contains  only  n  figures  is  10" — 1. 

For  the  greatest  number  with  2  figures  is  99  =  100 —  1  zr  10* —  1. 
The  greatest  number  with  3  figures  is  999  —  1,000 — 1  103 — -  1.  The 
greatest  number  with  4  figures  is  9,999  zr  10,000  —  1  =  104 —  1,  &c. 


Lem.  5.  Let  a  be  the  number  of  figures  in  the  integer  A.  Then  the 
number  of  figures  in  A"  is  not  greater  than  net,  nor  less  than  n  ( a — 1)  +  1. 


For  by  Lem.  4.  since  there  are  a  figures  in  A,  so  the  maximum 


of  A  is  10a — 1,  and  maximum  of  A"  is  10* — 1  |  which  is  evidently  less 


an 


than  10  or  10*".  But  10*“  is  by  Lem.  2.  the  least  number  which  can 
contain  an  +  1  figures.  And  hence  (10* — 1)"  or  A"  must  contain  less  than 
an  +  1  figures,  that  is  not  more  than  an. 


Again,  since  there  are  a  figures  in  A,  so  by  Lemma  2  the  minimum 


of  A  is  10*“’  and  minimum  of  A"  is  10*-1 
contains  (a — 1)  n  +  1  figures. 

Q 


—  io(i-,)"  and  by  Lem.  2  10(*_,)I1 
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(10.)  It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room  to  go  on  demonstrating 
the  following  propositions  generally  for  every  value  of  n.  It  will  be  much 
shorter,  and  equally  legitimate,  to  fix  upon  an  individual  index,  and 
demonstrate  the  extraction  of  that  Root,  and  then  the  demonstration 
may  be  easily  extended  to  any  other  Power  whatever,  by  means  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem.  In  doing  this,  I  must  endeavour  not  to  assign  the 
value  of  the  index  n  so  high  as  to  render  the  process  unnecessarily  prolix 
and  cumbersome,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  taken  so  low  as  to 
render  its  extension  to  higher  values,  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes,  I  shall  chuse  the  number  6,  and,  making  w=6, 
shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  extraction  of  the  6tli  Root. 


(11.)  By  theBinomialTheorem(o;-f-^)5  = x 6  +  6x5z  15#42* -{- 204?323 
-j-  1 5x*z4  +  6xzs  -f-  z6. 


and  hence 


x 6  -j-  6x5z  -f-  1 5x4z~  -|-  20 x*z3  15x*z4 


-j-  6xzs  -\-z6 . 


Now  let  s  and  t  be  any  real  numbers,  and  there  be  given  the  number 
$*-{-£,  in  which  s  is  known,  then  if  there  can  be  found  a  number  such,  that 
6*  s5  X  that  found  number 


15*  s4  x  that  found  number 


20-  s 3  X  that  found  number  | 


15*  s*  X  that  found  number  | 
6*  s  X  that  found  number  I 


When  all  added  together,  the 
sum  should  be  =  t,  then  is 
s  that  found  number,  the 
6th  Root  of  s6  -j-  t. 


that  found  number 
For  let  this  found  number  be  u,  then  evidently  the  above  expression 
becomes 

6s5  X  u  +  15s4  x  “!  +  20s3  x  +  15s2  X  «*  +  6s  x  w!  +  u 6.  =  t. 
and  then  s6  q.  6s’w  -j-  15 s4w2  -j-  20s3m3  q-  15 s2«4  q-  6sm°  q-  m5  =  s6  q.  t 


and  then 


sfi  +  t  — 


s6  q.  6s5m  q.  15s4w2  +  20s3w3  q-  15sV  q.  6sw5  q-  m8  zz  s  q-  u 


as  above  by  Binomial  Theorem. 
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(12.)  But  if  no  such  number  can  be  found  then  is  a  surd  to  the 

1 

— - 

6th  Power.  If  not,  let  be  Rational,  and  let  |  s6  -\-t  ~v.  Then  either 
v  is  Z_  or  >5. 


First  let  v  —  s  then  v6  —  s6  and  Z_  s6  -j-  t. 


s64-*  and  also  v6—s6-\-t ,  which  is  absurd. 


But  by  supposition 


Second.  Let  v  Z_  s,  then  by  similar  reasoning  v6  is  Z.  s6 
and  consequently  Z_  s6  -f-  t  and  also  z=:  s6  -J -  t,  which  is  also  ab¬ 
surd. 


Third  Let  v  >  s  and  let  v  —  s  -j-  w.  Then  v6  (s  -f-  w)6  “  s6  -|-  t 
=s6  -j-  6  s5  w  -f-  15  s4  w*  -j-  20  s 3  iv3  15  s *  w4  -f-  6sw5  +  iv6.  Hence  iv 
answers  the  conditions  of  par.  11,  which  yet  by  supposition  no  number 
can  answer,  which  is  also  absurd. 

(13.)  Let  then  s6  -f-  t  be  integers  and  thus  irrational,  and  let  u  be  the 
greatest  possible  integer  such  that  65s  u  -f-  15  s4  u*  -|-  20  s 3  w3  -f  15  sz  u4 
-f  6  sus  4-  u6  Z_t,  then  is  s  -f-  u ,  the  greatest  integral  approximate  6th 
Root  of  s6  4-  t.  That  is  (s  -j-  u)  6  ZL  s6  -j-  t  and  (s  -{-  u  -}-  1)  6  >  s6  4-  t.  For 
if  not  let  v  be  an  integer  >  s  -f  u  and  such  that  v6  Z_  s6  -{-  t.  Then  since 
v  >  s  -j-  u  and  s  -|-  u  >  5  so  also  v  >  s.  Let  v  —  s  +  w  and  then  as  before 
v6  —  (s  -f-  w )6  —  s6  -f  6  ss  w  -j-  15  s4  w *  -j-  20  s 3  w3  s*  w4  6  s  ws 
4-  w6  and  ZL  s6  4 -  t.  Subtract  s6  from  both  sides,  there  remains  6  s5  w 
4-  15  s4  w*  4-  20  s3  w3  4*  15  sz  w4  4-  6  s  ws  -\-  w6  /_  t.  But  since  v  > 
s  4-  wand  v  s  4-  w  so  w  >  u,  and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  par.  11, 
consequently  u  both  is,  and  is  not  the  greatest  number  that  fulfils  these 
conditions,  which  is  absurd. 
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(14.)  For  the  same  reasons  as  in  par.  10, 1  shall  suppose  the  present 
operation  to  be  performed  on  a  number  whose  6th  Root  consists  of  6 
figures.  Let  then  M  be  a  surd  to  the  6th  power,  and  let  its  approximate 
6th  Root  be  m ,  so  that  m6  Z_  and  (m  4  l)6  >  M.  Then  since  m  consists  by 
supposition  of  6  figures,  so  M  will  contain  not  more  than  36,  nor  less 
than  31  figures. 

If  not,  then  either  M  contains  fewer  figures  than  31,  or  more  than  36. 


First,  let  M  contain  fewer  than  31.  Now  since  m  contains  6  figures,  so 
by  Lem.  5,  m6  contains  at  least  6  X  5  +  1,  or  31  figures,  which  is  absurd. 


Second,  let  M  contain  more  than  36.  Now  since  maximum  of  m  by 
Lem.  4  is  106 — 1  so  maximum  of  m  -j-  1  is  106  and  hence  maximum  of 


(m  4  l)6  is  Id5  or  Id35  which  by  Lem.  2  is  the  least  number  that  can 
contain  37  figures.  But  M  Z.  (m  4  l)6  by  supposition.  That  is,  M  must 
always  be  less  than  the  least  number  with  37  figures,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  contain  more  than  36. 


(15.)  As  a  medium,  let  us  suppose  that  M  contains  33  figures,  then  by 
the  known  properties  of  the  series  of  par.  1,  n  will  there  be  —  32,  and  M 
may  be  thus  represented,  supposing  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  10  to 
be  Digits. 

103*  +  j.  103«  +  c.  i03°  io*°  _|_  e.  io*8  4/  io*7  +  g.  10*« 

4  h'  10as  +  r  10*4  +  /  1013  +  k'  10“  +  l  10”  +  nr  10“  4  rr  10'9 

4  j r  1018  -f-  q •  10’7  4  r  10,e  4  5-  1015  4.  P  1014  4  u-  IO13  4  v'  10“ 

4  w'  10”  4  x'  10“  4  y  109  4  z-  108  4  a*  107  4  /3*  10*  4  y.  10s 

4  d-  104  4  g.  103  4  Z;  10*  4  ri.  10  4  0. 
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For  abbreviation,  let  p  be  put  rr  10  and  let  M  be  distinguished  into 
parts  or  periods  of  6  figures  each,  counting  from  the  units  place,  that 
is,  from  Q  backwards.  Then  M  will  assume  this  appearance. 


«  p%z 

4 

b  p* 

4  c  <p3° 

-j-  d  pZ9 

-}-  e  pz* 

4  /  ®37  4  g  P26 

4 

h  pzs 

4  *  <P34 

4  j  P33 

-J-  k  pzz 

4  l  P21 

-f  <p30 

4 

n  pl  9 

4  P  P 18 

4  q  <p17 

4  r  <P15 

4  s  p'5 

4  t  p'4 

4 

u  p13 

4  »  P1* 

IV  p11 

4  x  p'° 

4  y  P9 

+  2f’ 

4 

a  p7 

4  ftp6 

4  7  P5 

+  i  f>4 

4  s  pz 

+  c  ?2 

4 

n  P 

4  ^ 

which  is 

equal  to 

i 

(«  Pz 

4 

b  p 

4  c)  x 

4  0 P5 

4  e  p* 

4  /  <P3 

4  ^  93 

4 

h  p 

4  0  x 

p2  4 

4  (J  <PS 

4  k  p 4 

4  l  Pl 

-f-  m  <p3 

4 

n  p 

4  p)  x 

?>18 

4  (qps 

4  r  cp4 

4  s  <p3 

4  t  p 3 

4 

u  p 

4  v)  x 

p1 ! 

-f-  (w  05 

-J-  x  p4 

4  y  <P3 

4  *  <P3 

4 

a  p 

4  ft)  x 

4  7  Ps 

4  44 

4  •  f3 

4  ? 

4 

7]  p 

4  6 

Then  for  abbreviation  let  there  be  put 

a  p 2 

4 

b  p 

4  c  = 

A 

d  ps 

4  e  p4 

4  /  P3 

4 

4 

h  p 

4  *  — 

B 

j  P5 

4  ^  P4 

4  l  P3 

-{-  m  pr 

4 

n  p 

4  P  = 

C 

q  p5 

-} -  r  p4 

4  s 

4  *  P2 

4 

u  p 

4  v  = 

D 

IV  pa 

4  x  p4 

4  y  p3 

+  z  p2 

4 

a,  p 

~h  ft  = 

E 

7  P5 

4  l  f4 

4  *  p3 

+  ?  ^ 

4 

7}  p 

4  ^  - 

F 

And  then 

M  becomes 

A  p 30 

+  B  p"4 

+  Cp'> 

+  Df" 

4 

E  p6 

4  E. 

which  a  very  little  consideration  will  shew  may  be  thus  expressed — 


Ap°-f  B 


E 


tf+C  <p*+D 

in  which  expression  A  contains  only  3  figures,  and  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F 
each  contain  d,  and  hence  by  Lem.  4  each  of  these  numbers  p6. 


it 


/ 
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(17) .  Now  let  the  highest  approximate  6th  Root  of  A  be  a,  so  that 
a6  Z_  and  (a  -f  l)6  >  A.  Then  is  a  a  Digit.  If  not  a  —  or  >  <p. 

First.  Let  a  —  <p,  then  a6  —  <p 6  and  contains  7  figures  by  Lem.  2, 
and  yet  A  only  contains  3  figures,  which  is  absurd.  A  fortiori  a  cannot 
be  >  <p. 

(18) .  Let  A — a 6  —  R,  then  R  Z_  6  a5  -j-  15  a4  -J-  20  a3  -f  15  a2  -f  6  a 

+  1.  If  not  R  —  or  >  6  a5  +  15  «4  +  20  a3  -j-  15  a2  -f-  6  a  -f-  1. 

0 

First,  let  it  be  equal.  Then  A  ■ — -a6  —  6  a5  -j-  15  a4  -f  20  a3  +  15  a2 
-J-  6  a  -j-  1,  and  A  —  a6  +  6  a5  -j-  15  a4  -f  20  a3  +  15  a2  -f  6  a  +  1  := 
(a  -f  l)6.  And  yet  by  supposition  A  Z.  (  a+  l)6 — which  is  absurd. 
Second,  a  fortiori  it  cannot  be  greater. 

(19.)  Since  A — a 6  z=  R  and  A  rr  a0  +  R,  so  A  <pb  +  B  —  (a6  -f-  R)  <pc> 

-(-  B  a6  <p6  -f  R  <p6  +  B  =  a  <p  |6  -f  (R  <p6  -f  B).  Now  since 

l 

a  <p  j  =  a  <p  so  by  Par.  13)  a  <p  will  here  represent  the  S  and  R  <p6  -f- 
B  the  t  of  that  Paragraph  and  if  b  be  the  greatest  possible  integer  such 
that  6.  a  <p>  ]  s  b  -f  15.  a  <p  |  4  b2  +  20.  a  <p  \  3  b3  -f  15.  a  (p  |  2  Z>4  -}- 

6.  a  <p.  b5  +  b6  that  is,  6  a5  (ps.  5+15  a4  <p4.  b°-  +  20  a3  (p3  b3  +  15  a 2  (p3  54 

+  0  a  <p  bs  +  b 6  should  be  less  than  R  <p6  +  B,  then  is  a  <p  +  b  the 
highest  approximate  6  Root  of  a  <p  j  6  -J-  R  <p6  -f-  B  or  A  <p6  +  B.  and  b 
will  represent  the  u  of  Par.  13). 

(20.)  In  this  case  b  when  found  must  be  a  Digit.  If  not  b  —  or  >  <p. 

First.  Let  b  —  <p.  Then  6  a5  <p5  b  +  15  a4  <p4  ¥  +20  a3  <p3  b3  + 
15  a2  <p°~  V  +  6  a  <p  b5  +  bd  =  6  a5  <p6  +  15  a4  p6  +  20  a3  <p6  +  15  a3  <p6  + 

6  a  ipG  +  <p8.  Now  R  by  Par.  18  Z.  6  a5  +  15  a4  +  20  a3  +  15  a3  + 
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6a  1,  and  since  R  is  an  integer,  so  Maximum  of  R  is  6  a 5  -f-  15  a4  + 
20  a3  -(-  15  a2  -}-  6  a,  and  Maximum  of  R  p6  is  6  a5  p6  -}-  15  aA  p6  -{-  20  a3 
p6  -f-  15  a-  <p°  -f  6  a  <f6.  Again  by  Par.  17).  B  contains  6  figures  and 
hence  by  Lem  4).  Maximum  of  B  is  p6 — 1.  Hence  Maximum  of  R  pb 
-f  B  is  6  a5  p6  -f  15  a4  p6  -\-  20  a?  (fi  - (-  15  a2  p6  -j-  6  a  <p°  p 6 — 1. 

But  6  a5  p6  -f~  15  a4  p6  -f-  20  a3  p 6  -(-  15  a2  £ 6  -j-  6  a  <p6  q-  <p6  exceeds  6  as 

p6  -f  15  a 4  <p6  -f  20  a3  <p6  q-  15  a2  p6  -J-  6  a  p6  -j-  <P6 — 1,  by  Unit.  That 

is,  if  b  —  p,  then  6  a5  p 5  b  -f-  15  «4  £4  52  -f  20  a 3  p3  53  -f  15  a2  p2  54  -f-  6  a 

p  b5  -j-  b6,  must  exceed  R  p6  -f  B  at  least  by  1,  and  yet  is  also  Z_  R  p6  + 
B  which  is  absurd.  A  fortiori  b  cannot  be  >  p. 

(21.)  Then  let  A  p6  +  B  be  put  =:  P  and  a  p  -f  b  —  p,  then  since  p 
is  the  approximate  Root  of  P,  so  jo6  Z_  and  (p  -f  l)6  >P.LetP — p 6  —  R'. 
Then  is  R'  Z_  6  p5  -f-  15  jt>4  +  20  p3  q-  15  p2  -j-  6  p  -f  1.  If  not  R'  —  or 
>  6jt>5  -j-  15  jy4  +  20  j u3  -f-  15  p2  -f  +  L 

First.  Let  it  be  equal.  ThenP — p6  —  6  p5  q-  15  p4  -f  20  p3  -f-  15p2 
q-  Q  p  q_  l,  and  P  =  p6  -f  6  p5  +  15  p4  -f  20  p3  +  15  p2  -f  6p  -f-  1  = 
(p  q-  1)6.  And  yet  by  supposition  P  Z.  (p  q-  l)6  which  is  absurd.  Second. 
A  fortiori  it  cannot  be  greater. 


(22.)  Since  P — p6  —  R'  and  P  —p6  +  R'so  P  p6  q-  C  —  |A  p6  q-  B|  p° 
4-  C  —  (p6  q-  R')  p6  4-  C  =  p 6  p6  -j-  R 'p6  -f  C  —  p  p  | 6  4-  (R7  p6  -f-  C). 

Now  since  6\  P  p  |  —  p  p  so  by  Par.  13).  p  p  will  here  represent  the  S  and 
R'<p6  +  C  the  t  of  that  Paragraph,  and  if  c  be  the  greatest  possible  integer 

such  that  6-  p  p  |  5  c  q-  15-  p  p  |  4  c2  4-  20-  p  p  ]  3  c3  q-  15“  p  p  |  2  c*  -f  6  p 
p  cs  q_c6  that  is  6  p5  p3  c  4-  15  p 4  p 4  c2  -j-  20  p3  p3  c 3  -f-  15  p2  p2  c4  q-  6  p 
pc5  q-  c6  should  be  less  than  R '  p6  q-  C  then  is  p  p  q-  c  the  highest  ap¬ 
proximate  6th  Root  of  p  p  | 6  q-  R'  p6  4  C  or  P  p*  -f-  C  or  |A  p6  q-  B  |  p& 
q-  C  and  c  will  represent  the  u  of  Par.  13). 
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(23.)  In  this  case  c  when  found  must  be  a  Digit.  If  not  c  ~  or  >  p 

First,  let  c  —  <p  then  6  p 3  p5  c  4  15  p 4  p4  c2  4-  20j p3c3 15p2  p2  c4 
4  6ppc5  -f  c6  —  6  p5  p6  4  15  p4  p6  4  20  p3  £6  -J-  15  p2  p6  -J -  6p  p6  4  p6. 
Now  R'  by  Par.  21)  Z_  6p5  -f-  15 /j4  -f  20  p3  4  15p2  -f  6p  -f  1,  and  since 
R'  is  an  integer  so  Maximum  of  R'  is  6p5  -f-  15  p4  4  20  p3  4  15 p2  -f  6p 
and  Maximum  of  R'  p6  is  6  p5  p6  -f-  15  p4  p6  4  20  p3  p6  4  15p2  p6  4  6p  p6. 
Again  by  Par.  17).  C  contains  6  figures  and  hence  by  Lem  4.  Maximum 
of  C  is  p6 — 1.  Hence  then  Maximum  of  R'  p6  -f  C  is  6  p5  p6  -f-  15 p4  p 6  4 
20p3  p6  -f-  15p2  p6  4  6/9  <p6  4  P6 — L  Hut  bp5  P6  4  15  /94  <p6  4  20  p3  p6 
4  15p2  p6  4  6  p  <p6  4  p6  exceeds  6  p5  p6  4  15  p4  p6  4  20  p3  <p6  4  15  p2  ip6 
4  6p  <p6  4  <p6 — 1  by  Unit.  That  is,  if  c  =  p,  then  6 p5  <p5  c  15  p4  p4  c2 
4  20 p3  p3  c3  4  15 p2  p2  c4  4  6p  p  c5  4  c6  must  exceed  R'  p6  4  C  at 
least  by  1,  and  yet  is  also  Z.  R'  P6  4  C,  which  is  absurd.  A  fortiori  c 
cannot  be  >  p. 


(24.)  Then  let  P  p6  4  C  be  put  =  P'  and  p  p  4  c  r  p'  then  since  p' 
is  the  greatest  approximate  Root  of  P'  so  p16  ^  P'  and  (p'  4  l)6  >  P'.  Let 
P' — p'6  zrR."  Then  by  similar  reasoning  to  that  by  which  R'  was  proved 
Z.  6p5  4  15 p4  4  20  p3  4  15  p2  4  6  p  4  1,  may  R"  be  proved  Z_ 
Op'3  4  15p/4  420p'3  4  15p'2  4  bp'  4  L  And  by  continuing  with  P'  and  p' 
the  same  reasoning  that  was  applied  to  P  and  p,  there  will  be  found 
p'  p  4  cl  or  p"  the  highest  approximate  Root  of  P'  p6  4  D  or  P."  That 


is  |p  p  4  c  |  p  4  d  or 


|  a  p  4  b  |  p  4  c 


p  4  d  is  the  greatest  approxi¬ 


mate  Root  of  |  P  p6  4  c  |  p6  4  D  or  |  A  p6  4  B  |  p6  4  c  j  p6  4  D  and 
P" — p"  will  be  equal  to  R'". 


(25.)  And  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  reasoning,  there  will  suc¬ 
cessively  be  found — 
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First,  p'"  —  p"  q  -f  e  — 


a  q  -J-  b 


P  +  c 


p  -f  d  q  -|-  e,  the  great¬ 


est  approximate  6th  Root  of  P"'  or  P"  q6  -)-  E,  or 
q6  -J-  E.  And  V" — p'"  will  be  RlV. 


<P6  +  C 


p6j -D 


Second.  pxy—p'"q  -j-  f  — 


aq  +  b 


P  4-  c 


P  ~h  d 


P  +  e 


the  greatest  approximate  6th  Root  of  PlV  or  P'"  ^  F  or 


V+f 


A  q6  -j-  B  j  q6  -f-  c 


p6  +  D 


q6  -f  F,  which  is  the  original 


P6  +  E 

6 

number  M  proposed  in  par.  16).  and  PlV— piv  —  Rv.  That  is^iv  —  m  of 
par.  14). 


(26.)  And  evidently  similar  reasoning  may  be  continued  to  any 
length.  Let  it  now  be  proposed  to  pursue  this  operation  so  as  to  find  a 
certain  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  Root,  and  to  avoid  as  before 
par.  10),  the  trouble  of  a  general  demonstration  let  it  be  proposed  to  find 
the  Root  to  3  decimal  places.  Then  multiply  M  by  q6  'X  8  or  q18,  and  by 
the  principles  of  the  series  in  par.  1).  M  q18  will  contain  33  -f  16?  or  51 
figures  as  by  par.  15).  And  of  these,  as  will  easily  be  perceived,  the  18 
lowest  places  are  Cyphers.  That  is  by  the  reasoning  of  par.  15. 

M  q18  =  A  q 48  +  B  p4>  -f  C  q86  +  D  q 30  +  E  qz4  -f  F  p18+  Op1*  +  Op6  +  0. 
and,  consequently,  by  operating  according  to  the  principles  given  above, 
the  approximate  Root  will  be  found  of  this  form. 

a  q8  -f  b  q1  -j-  c  q6  -}-  d  q5  -fi  e  q4  -{-  /  q8  -j-  g  q*  -f-  h  q  -f  k. 

Let  this  Root  be  put  —  ^  so  that  p6  /L  and  (  //,  -f-  l)6  >  31  q18.  Then 

s 


* 


# 
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(h*  M  -1S 


evidently  —  Z. 

^  pls 


<T"  O  4-  l)ff 

—  that  is  Z.  M.  And  similarly - >  M.  Hence 


8 


then 


f*  f*  i  i 

- or  —  Z.  M  0  and  0 

£13  V 


(  ^  +  1/ 


.18 


P  +  1 

or -  >  M 

f3 


^  f 8  -(-  ^  <7  ‘  +  c  P6  *4"  ^  <jt5  -f-  c  P4  -+■  f  ^  “b  ^  p  H~  & 

That  is  —  or - - 

£3  Pz 

is  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  M,  and  is  equal  to  a  <ps  -f-  bp4  -J-  cp3  -f-  d  p~  -f- 

ep1  +/p°+gp 1  -| -hp  2  -j -kp  3  which,  according  to  the  well  known  laws  of 

» 

the  series  of  par.  1,)  contains  3  decimal  places  ;  viz.  g  p~x  -f  Ap“2  -f-  kp~3. 
^  +  1  L  f* 

And  since -  >  Mtt  so  is —  the  highest  approximate  Root  with  3  de- 

<P3  p3 

cimal  places. 


(27.)  If  for  3  decimal  places,  there  be  required  any  other  number, 
then  let  the  number  of  decimal  places  required  be  put  =  z,  and  then  it  is 

obvious  that  in  this  reasoning  for  M  p6xz  and - there  is  to  be  substituted 

p18 

(j4  ^ 

M6Z  and - ,  and  the  very  same  process  will  give  a  Root  with  a  z  number 

P6Z 

of  decimal  places. 

(28.)  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  the  Arabs  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  method  of  approximating  to  the  truth,  and  I  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  explain  their  contrivance  for  adding  a  fraction  to  the  integral 
approximate  Root,  such  that  the  sum  should  of  course  be  greater  than 
that  integral  Root,  and  yet  less  than  the  truth,  and  consequently  should 
approximate  still  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 
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Let  M  be  a  surd  integer  to  index  n,  and  m  its  approximate  root,  so 
that  mn  Z_  and  (m-f-l)n  >  M.  Let  M — mn  ~  r  and  M  n  mn  -f-  r-  Then 

n 


is  M  always  >  m  4 


(m  -f  1)  n— mn. 


r 


That  is  m  4 


(m  -)-  1)  n — mn 


is  an 


approximate  nth  Root  of  M,  greater  than  m  the  integral  Root. 


For  as  before,  let  n  be  expounded  by  6.  Then  obviously  (m  4  l)6 — 
m 6  “  6  m5  -j-  15  m4  4  20  m3  4  15  m*  -f  6  m  - f-  1.  Now  since  *|m  >  m  let 
*|M  =  m  -f-  x.  Then  since  *[\i  Z_  m  - f-  1 ,  so  #  Z_  1  and  is  a  proper  frac¬ 
tion.  Then  M  —  (m- j-#)6  —  m6  -f-  6m5#  -f-  15  m4  #*  4  20  m3  a?3  -f-  15  m*  a;4 
4  6  m  #5  -j-  x6  and  M — in6  —  6  m5  #  -f- 1 5  m4  #*  -f-  20 m3 #3  -f- 15  m*  #4  -f  6  m  xs 

7 '  6  m5  a;  -j-  15  m4  a;3,  -j-  20  m3  a;3 

4  #e  —  r.  Hence - — - 

(m~pl)6 — m6  6  ms  4  15  m4  -J-  20  m3 

4-  15  m*  #4  4  6  m  a;5  4-  a;6  r 

- .  Then#  >  - - - 

-f  15  m*  46m  41  (m4 1)6 — mi6' 


r  r 

If  not,  then  x  —  or  Z. -  First  let  x  — - 

(m4l)6 — m6.  (m41)6 — ml6. 


6msx  4  15  m4  #*  4  20  m3#3  4  15  m2  #4  4  ^  m  xS  +  X<S 

Then  x  — - - - — - and  hence 

6ms  4  15m4  420m3  4  15m*  46m  4  1 

6  m5#  4  15  rn 4  x  4  20  m3  #  4  15  m*  #  4  6  m  #  4  #  =  6  m5  #  4  15  m4  #* 

4  20  m3  #3  4  15  m*  #4  4  6  m  #5  4  #5,  an  equation  which  is  evidently 

absurd,  unless  x  —  1.  But  x  is  also  a  proper  fraction,  which  is  absurd. 


r 

Secondly,  a  fortiori  x  not  Z_ - for  then  also  6m5#  4  15  x 

(m  4  l)6 — ml6 

4  20  m3  x  4  15  m*  #  4  6  m  #  4  ^  6  m5  #  4  15  m4  #*  4  20  m3  #3 

4  15  m*  x  l  4  6  m#5  4  #6,  which  requires  #  to  be  >  1.  also  absurd. 
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Then  since  x  > 


(wi-f-1) 


6  _m6 


so  in  fi-  x  >  m  + 


(m + 1  y — 


and  (in-\-xy 


mK 


r 

or  M  also  >  in  -f  - - 

(m-f-1)6 — in6. 


6 

as  above. 


(29.)  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  any  constant  value  be  assigned  to 
m,  then  if  r  be  small,  that  is  in  case  the  integral  Root  differ  but  little  from 

r 

the  true  Root,  then  the  fraction - is  also  small,  but  if  r  be 

(m  +  1 )  n — ma 

large,  that  is  in  case  the  integral  Root,  differ  much  from  the  true  Root, 

% 

r 

then  the  fraction _ — - -  is  large.  That  is,  the  compensation  made 

(  in  +  1  )  Q— 

by  the  fraction  is  proportionate  to  the  error  of  the  integral  Root. 


(30.)  I  need  scarely  add,  that  whenever  it  is  required  to  extend  the 
above  demonstration  to  any  other  index  than  6,  then  for  the  individual 
numbers  6,  15,  20,  15,  6,  1,  there  are  to  be  substituted  the  general  co-effi¬ 


cients  of  the  binomial  theorem  n, 


iv  n — 1  n'  n — T  n — 2  iv  n — T  n — 2'  n — '3 


O 


2 


3 


•  4 


See.  and  the  same  reasoning  applied  as  that  given  above. 


(31.)  I  now  proceed  in  order : — 

II.  To  exemplify  the  above  demonstration,  by  the  actual  extraction 
of  the  6th  Root  of  a  given  number,  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  European  books  of  Arithmetic.  I  therefore  chuse  to  extract  the  6th 
Root  of  the  number 

166,  571,  800,  758,  593,  887,  308,  296,  025,  335,  490. 
which  consists  as  in  par.  14)  of  33  figures.  And  the  operation  is  thus 
exhibited. 
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•  ••••• 

166,  571,  800,  758,  593,  887,  308,  296,  025,  335,  490.  (234567 

64 

102,  571,  800 
84,  035,  889 
18,  535,  911,  758,  593 

16,  134,  619,  913,  216 _ 

2,  401,  291,  845,  377,  887,  308 

2,  116,  025,  521,  169,  640,  625 

285,  266,  324,  208,  246,  683,  296,  025 

255,  443,  315,  383,  323,  683,  729,  856 

29,  823,  008,  824,  922,  999,  566,  169,  335,  490 

29, ■  823,  008,  824,  922,  999,  565,  181,  681,  169 

987,  654,  321. 


(32.)  And  the  Rule  given  for  its  performance  is  as  follows  : 

Article  ( a ).  Place  a  dot  over  the  units  place  and  over  every  succeed¬ 
ing  6th  figure,  counting  to  the  left  hand,  that  is,  over  the  7th,  13th,  19th, 
25th,  and  31st  places.  Then  beginning  at  the  left  hand ;  call  166  the 
first  period  j  571,800  the  second  period ;  758,593  the  third  period;  and 
so  on. 

(b) .  Find  the  nearest  approximate  6th  Root  of  the  first  period  166. 

This  by  trial  is  2,  For  26  =  64  and  166  and  3 6  729  and  >  166.  Write 

this  2  separated  by  a  semicircle  to  the  right  hand  of  the  given  number, 
and  call  it  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

(c) .  Call  the  6th  Power  of  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  which 
is  2 6  =:  64,  the  first  Subtrahend. 


T 
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(d) .  Subtract  64,  this  first  Subtrahend  from  16G  the  first  period,  and 
call  102  the  first  Remainder. 

( e ) .  To  the  right  hand  of  the  first  Remainder  annex  the  second 
period  571,800,  so  as  to  make  it  102,571,800.  Call  this  the  first  Re- 
solvend. 

(f) .  Seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  properties.  That 
if  there  be  taken — 

6  X  (ten  times  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root)5  x  (this  sought 

\ 

number) 

-f  15  X  (ten  times  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root)4  x  (this  sought 
number)3 

4-  20  X  (ten  times  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root) 3  x  (this  sought 
number)3 

-f  15  X  ('ten  times  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root)*  x  (this  sought 
number)4 

-j-  6  X  (ten  times  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root)  X  (this  sought 
number)5 

4-  (this  sought  number).6 

The  sum  of  all  these  added  together  may  not  exceed  the  first  Resol- 
vend  102,571,800. 
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Then  3  is  the  number  which  fulfils  these  conditions.  For  since  2  is 
the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  if  3  is  the  sought  number,  the  above 
expression  becomes — 

6*205,3  z=  63, 200,000‘  3  =  57,600,000 


+ 

15-204-32 

—  15- 

160,000-  9  — 

21,600,000 

+ 

20-203-33 

=  20- 

8,000-  27  = 

4,320,000 

+ 

15-202-34 

rz  15- 

400-  81  ~ 

486,000 

+ 

6-20  -35 

6- 

20-243  = 

29,160 

-f  36 

729  “ 

729 

84,035,889,  which  is 

102,571,800.  And  3  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  answer  these 
conditions.  For  if  4  be  substituted  in  this  expression  for  the  sought 
number,  it  will  become — 


6-205*4  — 

-f  15*204,43  = 
-f-  20*203'43  = 
+  15*202*44  = 
*F  6-20  *45  = 
4 6  = 


6-3,200,000*  4 

15-  160,000-  16 

20-  8,000-  64 

15-  400-  256 

6-  20-1024 

4096 


=  76,800,000 
=  38,400,000 
=  10,240,000 

—  1,536,000 

—  122,880 

—  4,096 


127,102,976,  which  is 

>  102,571,800,  and  consequently  would  not  answer. 

(&').  Place  3,  the  number  now  found,  to  the  right  hand  of  2,  the  first 
found  figure  of  the  Root,  in  the  semicircle  Article  5.)  so  as  to  make  it  23. 
Call  3  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  and  23  the  found  figures  of  the 
Root. 
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( c ').  Call  84,035,889  the  sum  found  by  Art.  /.)  the  second  Subtrahend. 

( d ')•  Subtract  84,035,889  the  second  Subtrahend  from  102,571,800  the 
first  Resolvend,  and  call  18,535,911  the  second  Remainder. 

(Y).  To  the  right  hand  of  the  second  Remainder  annex  the  third 
Period  758,593  so  as  to  make  it  18,535,911,758,593.  Call  this  the  second 
Resolvend. 

(/').  Seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  properties.  That 
if  there  be  taken — 

6  X  (ten  times  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root)5  x  (this 
sought  number) 

+  15  x  (ten  times  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root)4  x  (this 
sought  number.)2 

+  20  X  (ten  times  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root)3  x  (this 
sought  number.)3 

-f  15  x  (ten  times  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root)2  x  (this 
sought  number)4 

+  6  X  (ten  times  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root)  x  (this 
sought  number.)5 

-f-  (this  sought  number.)6 

The  sum  of  all  these  added  together  may  not  exceed  the  second 
Resolvend  18,535,911,758,593. 
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Then  4  is  the  number  which  fulfils  these  conditions.  For  since  23 
are  the  two  first  found  figures  of  the  Root,  if  4  is  the  sought  number,  the 
above  expression  becomes — • 


6- 230 5 

'4 

=  6-643,634,300,000- 

4  = 

15,447,223,200,000 

+ 

15-2304 

•42 

zr  15- 

2, 798, 410, GOO- 

16  — 

671,618,400,000 

+ 

to 

© 

to 

05 

o 

05 

•43 

—  20- 

12, 167, 000- 

64  zz 

15,573,760,000 

+ 

15230s 

.4 1 

—  15* 

52,900- 

256  ~ 

203,136,000 

6-230 

.45 

—  6- 

230- 

1024  zz 

1,413,120 

+ 

46 

4096  zz 

4,096 

16,134,619,913,216,  which 
is  18,535,911,758,593.  And  4  is  the  greatest  number  which  will 
answer  these  conditions.  For  if  5  be  substituted  in  this  expression  for  the 
sought  number,  it  will  become — 


6*2305,5  —  6-643,634,300,000-  5  zz 


-f  15-2304  5*  zz  15* 
+  20-2303-53  —  20* 
4  15*230a*54  zz  15* 
4  6-230*  55  —  6- 

56  zz 


2,798,410,000-  25  — 

12,167,000-  125  zz 

52,900-  625  zz 

230-  3,125  zz 

15,625  = 


19,309,029,000,000 

1,049,403,750,000 

30,417,500,000 

495,937,500 

4,312,500 

15,625 


20,389,350,515,625,  which 

is  >18,535,911,758,593,  and  consequently  would  not  answer. 


b".  Place  4,  the  number  now  found,  to  the  right  hand  of  23,  the  two 
first  found  figures  of  the  Root  in  the  semi-circle  Art.  b,)  so  as  to  make 
it  234.  Call  4  the  third  found  figure  of  the  Root,  and  234  the  found  figures 
of  the  Root. 

u 
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c" .  Call  16,134,619,913,216,  the  sum  found  by  Art.  /',)  the  third 
Subtrahend. 

d" .  Subtract  16,134,619,913,216  the  third  Subtrahend  from 
18,535,911,758,593  the  second  Resolvend,  and  call  2,401,291,845,377  the 
third  Remainder. 

e77.  To  the  right  hand  of  the  third  Remainder  annex  the  fourth 
Period  887,308,  so  as  to  make  it  2,401,291,845,377,887,308.  Call  this  the 
third  Resolvend. 

And  this  operation  must  be  analogously  continued  thus — 

Seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  properties.  That 
if  these  taken — 

6  X  (ten  times  the  found  figures  of  the  Root)5  x  (this  sought 
number). 

-f-  15  X  (ten  times  the  found  figures  of  the  Root)4  x  (this  sought 
number)2. 

■f  20  X  (ten  times  the  found  figures  of  the  Root)3  x  (this  sought 
number)3. 

-J-  15  X  (ten  times  the  found  figures  of  the  Root2  X  (this  sought 
number)4. 

-f  6  x  (ten  times  the  found  figures  of  the  Root)  X  (this  sought 
number)5. 
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4-  (this  sought  number)6. 

The  sum  of  all  these  added  together  may  not  exceed  the  last 
Resolvend. 

(b'".)  Place  the  number  now  found  to  the  right  hand  of  the  found 
figures  of  the  Root  in  the  semicircle  Art.  b).  Call  the  number  now  found 
the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root,  and  the  whole  of  the  figures  in  the  semi¬ 
circle,  the  found  figures  of  the  Root. 

(c"r.)  Call  the  sum  found  by  Art.  f"  the  last  Subtrahend. 

( d'".)  Subtract  the  last  Subtrahend  from  the  last  found  Resolvend, 
and  call  the  Result  the  next  Remainder. 

(e!n-)  To  the  right  hand  of  this  Remainder  annex  the  next  Period, 
and  continue  this  circle  of  operations  till  there  be  no  period  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  given  number  so  to  annex. 

And  thus  it  will  be  found  that — 

The  fourth  figure  of  the  Root  is  5. 

The  fourth  Subtrahend  is — 

623405,5  4-  15-23404*52  +  2023403*53  4-  1523402>54  4-  6‘2340’55  4-  56 
=  2,116,025,521,169,640,625. 

The  fourth  Remainder  is  285,266,324,208,246,683. 

Then  the  fifth  figure  of  the  Root  is  6. 

The  fifth  Subtrahend  is  255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856. 

The  fifth  Remainder  is  29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169. 


/ 
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Then  the  sixth  figure  of  the  Root  is  7. 

The  sixth  Subtrahend  is  29,823,008,824,922,999,565,181,681,169. 

And  the  sixth  Remainder,  with  which  the  operation  concludes,  is 
987,654,321. 

(33J.  I  now  proceed  to  show  the  conformity  of  this  Rule,  with  the 
demonstration  given  in  Par.  11).  et  seq.  and  for  this  purpose  must  pre¬ 
mise  the  following — 

Lemma  6.  If  to  the  right  hand  of  a  Row  of  a  figures  another  Row 
consisting  of  an  nth  number  of  places  be  annexed,  this  is  equivalent  to 
multiplying  the  first  Row  by  10“  and  adding  to  the  product  the  number 
expressed  by  the  second  Row. 

Thus  let  9,876  be  a  Row  of  figures,  and  123,456  a  second  Row.  In 
this  second  Row  there  are  6  figures,  then  if  it  be  written  to  the  right  hand 
of,  and  in  one  line  with  the  first  Row,  it  will  become  9,876,123,456  = 
9,876,000,000  -f-  123,456  9,876  -b  106  -f-  123,456.  This  is  too  evident  to 

require  farther  illustration. 

(34.)  Now  M  (Par.  15.)  is  expounded  in  the  present  example  by  the 
number  166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025,335,490,  so  placing  the  dots 
over  every  6th  place,  as  directed  in  Par.  22,  Art.  a ).  distinguishes  it  by 
Lem.  6  as  follows  : 

166,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

-f  57 1 ,800,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

-f  758,593,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

-f  887,308,000,000,000,000. 

-f  296,025,000,000. 

-b  335,490. 
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That  is  equal  to 

166-1030  -f-  571, 800*  1044  +  758,593  1018  -f  887,308*1014  -f  296,025-106 
4-  335,490. 


Then  evidently  by  Par.  16.) 

166  consists  of  3  figures,  and  expounds  A. 
571,800  consists  of  6  figures,  and  expounds  B. 


758,593  .  similarly  expounds  C. 

887,308  . similarly  expounds  D. 

296,025  .  similarly  expounds  E. 

335,490  .  similarly  expounds  F. 


And  hence,  by  the  reasoning  of  Par.  16)  M  becomes  equal  to, 
(jp  being  put  =  10) 


166  <p6  +  571,800 


p6  -f  758,593 


p6  4.  887,308 


pe  4-  296,025 


<p 6  4-  335,490. 


And  hence  in  succession — 

A  p6  4~  B  or  P  is  expounded  by  166  p6  4-  571,800,  or  166,571,800  by  Lem.  6. 


|A  <p6  4-  B|  <p6  4-  C  or  P  <p6  4-  C  or  P'  by  |166  <p 6  4-  571,800|  <p6  +  758,593, 
or  166,571,800,758,593. 


A  <p6  +  B 


<fj6  4-  D  or  P'  <p6  4-  D  or  P/y  by 


166  <p6  4-  571,800  <p6  4-  758,593 

593,887,308 


<p6  4-  887,308,  or  166,571,800,758, 


w 
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<p6-j-E  or  P"  <p6+E  or  V"'  by 


166  <p6  +  571,800  <p6  4  758,593 
166,  571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025. 


<p6  -f  887,308 


<p6  4  296,025,  or 


And  hence  P'"  <p6  4  F  or  PIT  by  the  same  number  as  M  (Par.  25.) 

\ 

(b.)  Now  the  highest  approximate  Root  of  166  or  A  is  2.  Hence 
2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  expounds  a  (Par.  17). 

(c.)  Then  26  =  64  =  first  Subtrahend,  expounds  a6. 

(cl.)  Then  166  —  64  =  102  expounds  A  — •  a6  or  R  and  is  first 
Remainder. 

( e .)  Since  B  is  expounded  by  571,800  and  consists  of  6  figures,  so 
102,571,800  by  Lem.  6  expounds  R  <p6  4-  B,  and  is  first  Resolvend. 

(f.)  Since  a  is  expounded  by  2,  so  a  p  is  expounded  by  20,  and  a*  p* 
or  a  f  |*  by  20*,  and  a3  p3  or  a  p  by  2G3,  &c.  hence  6  a5  £5  4  15  w4  p*  -f  20  a3  p 3 
-j-  15  a*  pz  -)-  6  a  p  4  1  is  expounded  by  6-  20s  4  15204  -j-  20-203  -f-  15202 
4  6’20  4  1,  and  since  3  substituted  as  directed  produces  by  the  sum  6  *205,3 
-f-  15*204,3a  +  20-203*33  4  1520*-34  4  6*20*3S  4  35  a  number  84,035,889 
smaller  than  102,571,800  or  R  p6  4  B,  and  since  3  is  the  greatest  number 
which  will  do  so,  so  3  expounds  the  b  of  the  sum  6  as  p5  b  4  15  a4  p 4  52 
-j-  20  a 3  p3  b3  4  15  a*  pz  54  4  6  a  p  b5  4  b6  as  by  Par.  19). 
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(V.)  Then  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  expounds  b  (Par.  20) 
and  since  2  expounds  a ,  and  there  is  but  one  figure  in  b ,  so  by  Lem.  6) 
a  p  b  is  expounded  by  23.  And  since  p  by  Par.  21)  rr  a  p  -f  b  so  p  is 
expounded  by  23.  And  hence  23  is  the  highest  approximate  Root  of 
A  <p6  -f  B  or  P  or  168,571,800,  the  two  first  periods  of  the  given  number. 

As  is  easily  tried,  for  23°  =  148,035,889,  which  is  less,  and 
245  =  191,102,976,  which  is  greater  than  166,571,800. 

(&.)  Then  84,035,889  the  second  Subtrahend  expounds  6  a5  <p5  b 
-j-  15  u4  p4  b *  -j-  20  a 3  p3  b 3  -f  15  a*  p*  5  4  -j-  6  a  p  bs  -f  b6. 

(d!.)  Since  by  Par.  19.)  A  p5  -f  B  —  a6  <p6  -f  R  <p6  -f  B  so  A  p6  -f  B 
—  a6  <p6  —  R  p6  f  B.  Subtract  from  both  sides  of  this  equation  the 
second  Subtrahend  by  Art.  c',)  and  it  becomes  A  p5  -f-  B  — ■  a6  p6 
■ — 6  a5  <p5  b  —  15  a4  p 4  5*  —  20  a3  p3  bl  — ■  15  p£  54  — •  6  a  p  b5  — -  bs 
^  Rpfi  -j-  B  —  (6  a5  p5  b  -f  15  a4  p4  b~  +  20  a3p353  +  15  a*  p2  b*  +  6<zp5s  -f  b6) 
=  A  <p*  +  B  —  (a6  p*  +  6  a5  p5  b  -f  15  a4  p4  bz  +  20  a3  p3  53  -f  15  a*  p2  54 
q.  6  a  p  b5  -f  b6)  —  (A  p6  4-  B)  —  (a  p  +  b)6  —  by  Par.  21)  to  P  p6  —  R'. 
Then  since  R  p6  4-  R  is  expounded  by  102,571,800  and  6«5p55  4-  15«4p4  b‘2 
4.  20  a 3  p3  53  4-  15  «2  p3  b*  4 -  6  a  <p  b5  -j-  b6  is  expounded  by  84,035,889 
so  (R  p6  4-  B)  — •  (6  a5  <p5  b  - f  15  a 4  p4  52  4-  20  a 3  p3  b3  4-  15  a2  p2  54 
4_  6  a  p  +  56)  or  P  —  p6  or  R'  is  expounded  by  102,571,800  — 
84,035,889  =  18,535,911  the  second  Remainder. 

(e'.)  Since  C  is  expounded  by  758,593  and  consists  of  6  figures,  so 
by  Lemma  6,)  18,535,911,758,593  expounds  R'  p5  4-  C,  and  is  the  second 
Resolvend. 

(/'.)  Since  a  p  4-  b  or  p  is  expounded  by  23,  so  p  p  is  expounded  by 
230  and  pz  p*  or]Tpj*  by  230*  and  jo3  p3  or  p  ?|3  by  2303,  &c.  hence  6  ])s  ps 
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4-  15  p4  +  20  p3  <p3  4  15  p2  <p-  4  6p  <p  4  l  is  expounded  by  G*2303 
4  152304  4  20'2303  4  15*2302  4  6*230  4  1,  and  since  4  substituted  as 
directed,  produces  by  the  sum  6*2305*4  4  15*2304'43  4  20-2303*43 
4  15  *2302  *44  4  6-230-45  4  46  a  number  16,134,619,913,216  smaller  than 

18.535.911.758.593  or  R'  <p6  4  C,  and  since  4  is  the  greatest  number  which 
will  do  so,  so  4  expounds  the  c  of  the  sum  6  p5  <p5  c  4  15  p4  <p4  c2  4  20  p3  <p 3  c3 
4  15  p2  <p2  c4  4  6p  <p  c5  4  c6  as  by  Par.  22.) 

(b" .)  Then  4,  the  third  found  figure  of  the  Root,  expounds  c  (Par.  23.) 
and  since  23  expounds  a  <p  4  b  or  p,  and  there  is  but  one  figure  in  c,  so  by 
Lem.  6.)  (a  <p  4  b')  $  4  c  or  p  <p  4  c  is  expounded  by  234.  And  since 
p’  by  Par.  24  —  p<p  c  so  p'  is  expounded  by  234.  And  hence  234  is 

the  highest  approximate  Root  of  |  Ap°  4  R  |  <p5  4  C  or  P  4  C  or  P',  or 

166.571.800.758.593  the  three  first  periods  of  the  given  number. 

As  is  easily  tried,  for  234fi  =  164,170,508,913,216,  which  is  less,  and 
235s  —  168,425,239,515,625,  which  is  greater  than  166,571,800,758,593. 

c" .  Then  16, 134, 619, 913, 216, the  third  Subtrahend,  expounds  6p5<p5c  4 
15p4<p4c2  4  20 p3<p3c3  4  1 5pz<pzc4  4  6ppcs  4  c6  by  Par.  23.) 

d".  Since  by  Par.  22)  P  <p6  4  C  =  p6  <p6  4  R'  p6  4  C  so  P  <p6  4  C 
—  p6  <p6  —  R'  <p6  4  C.  Subtract  from  both  sides  of  this  equation  the 
third  Subtrahend  by  Art.  c").  And  it  becomes  P  <p6  4  C  — p6  <p°  —  6ps 
<p5  c  ■ — '15  p4  <p4  c~  ■ — •  20  p3  <p3  c3  ■ — •  15  pa  <p*  c4  — ■  6p  (pc5  —  c6  —  R'  <p°  4 
C  —  (6p5  <ps  c  4  15  p4  <p4  c*  4  20  p3  <p3  c3  4  15  p%  p*  c4  4  6p  <p  c5  4  c6) 
=  (P  (p6  4  C)  — •  (p  <p  4  c)6  —  (by  Par.  21.)  P'  — p'6  — •  R".  Then  since 
R'  <p6  4  C  is  expounded  by  18,535,911,758,593,  and  6  p5  <ps  c  4  15  p4  <p4  c2 
4  20 p3  <p3  c3  4  15  p*  <p2  c4  4  6  p  (pc5  4  c6  is  expounded  by  16,134,619, 
913,216,  so  R'  4  C  — .  (6ps  p5  c  4  15  p4  <p4  c*  4  20  p3  <p3  c3  4  15  p*  <pa  c4 
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-P  6  p  <p  cs  -f-  c6)  or  P'  — p'6  or  R"  is  expounded  by  18,535,911,758,593, 
—  16,134,619,913,210,  or  2,401,291,845,377  the  third  Remainder. 

And  by  a  continuation  of  analogous  reasoning,  it  will  be  found  that 
d  is  expounded  by  5,  the  fourth  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

6  p ,s  £s  d  +  15  p'*  <p*  d*  +  20  pn  <p 3  d 3  -f  15  p'~  <p*  d 4  -f  6  p>  <p  d 5  + 
d6  is  expounded  by  2, 116,025, 521, 169, 640, 625,  the  fourth 
Subtrahend. 

7/  <p  -f  d  or  p"  by  2,345,  and  that  is  the  approximate  sixth  Root  of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308,  the  four  first  periods  of  the  giTen 
number. 

V"  —  p"6  is  expounded  by  285, 266, 324, 208, 246, 683,  the  fourth 
Remainder  or  R'". 

e  is  expounded  by  6,  the  fifth  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

6  p//s<t5e  -f  15//4pV  -P  20  jt//3p3e3  -p  15  p//3,<pze^  -p  6  7 /<fe5  -f  e6  is 
expounded  by  255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856,  the  fifth 
Subtrahend. 

p"<p  -p  e  or  p’"  by  23,456,  and  that  is  the  approximate  sixth  Root  of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025,  the  five  first  periods  of  the 
given  number. 

Pw. —  p'"6  is  expounded  by  29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169,  the  fifth 
Remainder  or  Riv. 

x 


/ 
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f  is  expounded  by  7,  the  sixth  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

6  j)'"5  t5  f  +  15  p"'4  <p4fz  -f  *20  p'"3  <p3/3  +  15  p'"*  tff4  +  6  pm  <pf 5 
_j_  f6  is  expounded  by  29,823,008,824,922,999,565,181,681,109, 
the  sixth  Subtrahend. 

p"f  <p  +  f  or  plY  by  234,567,  and  that  is  the  approximate  sixth  Root  of 
the  given  number,  166,571,800,758,593,887,308,290,025,335,490. 
That  is  piv  —  in. 

Piv  — p,T6  is  expounded  by  987,654,321  the  last  Remainder,  and  since 
by  Par.  25).  P,y  =  M  so  Piy — piY6  zz  Rv  =;  M  —  m6  —  r  of 
Par.  28.) 

And  it  is  evident  this  reasoning  may  be  continued  to  any  number  of 
periods. 


(35.)  I  now  proceed  in  order  to — 

III.  Exhibit  this  operation  as  directed  by  the  Arabian  Arithmeti¬ 
cians,  and  then  explain  its  conformity  to  the  original  Demonstration. 
This  operation  occupies  a  much  more  extended  space,  and  is  delineated 
in  the  annexed  Diagram. — (See  Lithograpliized  Figure.) 

(36.)  The  outlines  which  constitute  the  upper  part  of  this  Diagram, 
and  are  there  called  the  Rank  of  the  Number,  and  contain  the  same  figures 
as  in  the  European  Operation  of  Par.  31),  are  technically  called  by  the 
Arabian  Arithmeticians  ^ gj Shukloon  Mimbureeoon,  or  Pulpit  Dia¬ 
gram  or  Figure,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  ascending  steps  which 
constitute  a  Mohammadan  Pulpit.  This  term  will  perhaps  sound  oddly 
in  European  ears,  but  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  deride  the  quaintness  of 
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the  expression  when  we  recollect  how  many  of  our  own  technical  phrases, 
if  literally  translated  would,  to  an  Arab,  appear  equally  worthy  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  How  would  an  Anatomist  defend  the  Carpet  of  the  Eye,  the  Boat 
and  Moon  bones  of  the  Wrist,  the  greater  and  lesser  Couriers  of  the 
Thigh,  the  Bedpost  processes  of  the  Scull,  and  the  dancing  Net  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  innumerable  other  names  equally  fantastic.  Nor  is  even  the 
severe  Science  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  quite  exempt  from  this  cen¬ 
sure.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Forefinger  of  a  Power,  or  the  Chain  of  a 
Root  ? 

(37.)  Then  divide  the  given  number  into  Periods  by  dots,  as  directed 
in  Par.  32  Art.  a).  Draw  a  Pulpit  Diagram,  ascending  to  the  left  hand, 
having  as  many  steps  as  there  are  periods  in  the  given  number.  From 
each  step  draw  longitudinal  lines  down  the  page,  so  as  to  have  in  each 
step  a  place  for  each  figure  of  the  corresponding  period,  between  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  each  two  longitudinal  lines.  Write  the  figures  of  each  period 
regularly  in  the  highest  part  of  each  of  these  interstices,  in  the  several 
corresponding  steps,  and  immediately  under  the  line  which  constitutes 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  Pulpit.  Produce  these  longitudinal  lines  as 
far  as  convenient.  Then  divide  the  whole  figure  thus  constituted  by  cross 
lines  into  as  many  divisions,  nearly  equal,  as  there  are  units  in  the  Index 
of  the  Root  to  be  extracted. 

(38.)  That  is  in  the  present  case,  make  a  Pulpit  Diagram  of  6  steps, 
divide  the  highest  and  left  hand  step  by  longitudinal  lines  into  3  intersti¬ 
tial  spaces,  in  which  write  the  3  figures  of  the  first  period,  as  in  Par.  31). 
Then  divide  each  lower  step  into  6  interstitial  spaces,  in  which  write  the 
figures  of  their  corresponding  periods.  Divide  the  whole  figure  by  cross 
lines  into  6  divisions  of  nearly  equal  length.  For  distinction  I  have,  in  the 
example,  made  the  cross  lines,  which  are  the  boundaries  of  these  divi¬ 
sions,  double.  Call  the  lowest  of  these  divisions  the  Rank  of  the  Latus, 
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or  first  Rank  ;  the  next  upper  division  the  Rank  of  the  Square  ;  the  next 
the  Rank  of  the  Cube  ;  the  next  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  ;  the  next  the 
Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi ;  and  the  next,  which  constitutes  the  Pulpit 
Diagram,  call  the  Rank  of  the  Number.  This  I  have  divided  from  the 
other  Ranks  by  a  triple  cross  line.  Again,  in  reverse  order,  call  the  Rank 
of  the  Quadratus  Cubi,  also  the  last  Rank  or  second  Rank  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  ;  and  call  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate,  also  the  second  last  Rank  or 
third  Rank  of  the  Number;  and  call  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  also  the  third 
last  Rank  or  fourth  Rank  of  the  Number;  and  call  the  Rank  of  the 
Square,  also  the  fourth  last  Rank  or  fifth  Rank  of  the  Number  ; 

Before  proceeding  farther,  two  phrases  are  yet  to  be  explained. 

(39.)  When,  in  this  operation,  one  number  is  said  to  be  written  oppo¬ 
site  to  another,  it  is  hereby  meant,  that  whatever  be  the  distance  between 
these  two  numbers,  yet  with  respect  to  the  interstices  formed  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  longitudinal  lines,  the  units  of  the  one  number  are 
written  in  the  same  interstice  as  the  units  of  the  other,  the  tens  of  the 
one  number  in  the  same  interstice  as  the  tens  of  the  other,  the  hundreds 
of  the  one  number  in  the  same  interstice  as  the  hundreds  of  the  other,  and 
so  on ;  all  the  higher  corresponding  degrees  of  the  two  numbers  being 
respectively  in  the  same  interstice. 


Thus  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate,  at  the  letter  of  reference  the 
number  986,144,570  is  written  opposite  the  number  18,535,911,758,593, 
which  is  at  the  letter  i'  in  the  Rank  of  the  number  or  Pulpit  Diagram, 
for  6,  the  units  of  the  first  number  is  written  in  the  same  interstice  of  the 
longitudinal  lines  as  3,  the  units  of  the  second ;  and  the  tens  of  both  num¬ 
bers,  viz.  7  and  9,  are  in  the  same  interstice  to  the  left  of  the  units,  and 
the  hundreds  of  both  numbers,  viz.  5,  and  5,  are  in  the  same  interstice  to 
the  left  of  the  tens,  and  so  of  the  thousands  4  and  8,  &c. 
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(40).  When  a  number  is  said  to  be  transferred  any  number  of  places 
to  the  right  hand,  it  is  hereby  meant  that  a  copy  of  this  number  should 
be  made  immediately  above  itself  with  this  condition,  that  counting  from 
the  units  of  the  number  said  to  be  transferred  as  many  interstices  to  the 
right  hand  as  the  number  of  places  which  it  is  said  to  be  transferred,  the 
units  of  the  transferred  number  are  to  be  written  in  the  last  or  most  right 
hand  of  these  interstices,  and  the  tens  of  the  transferred  number  are  to  be 
wrritten  in  the  interstice  immediately  to  the  left  hand  of  that  last,  and  the 
hundreds  in  the  interstice  next  to  the  left  of  the  tens,  and  the  thousands 
in  the  interstice  next  to  that,  and  so  on  through  all  the  degrees,  so  that 
each  degree  of  the  number  in  question  should  be  copied  as  many  interstices 
to  the  right  hand,  as  the  number  of  places  which  it  is  said  to  be  transferred. 

Thus  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  at  the  letters  t  and  u,  the  num¬ 
ber  192  is  transferred  one  place  to  the  right  hand,  for  the  unit  2  is  copied 
above  it  one  interstice  to  the  right  hand  of  the  original  2,  the  tens  9  is 
copied  one  interstice  to  the  right  hand  of  the  original  9,  and  so  of  1. 

And  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  at  the  letter  /3'  and  /  the  number 
4,197,615  is  transferred  2  places  to  the  right  hand,  for  the  unit  5  is  copied 
above  it  two  interstices  to  the  right  hand  of  the  original  5,  the  tens  1  is 
copied  two  interstices  to  the  right  hand  of  the  original  1,  the  hundreds 
6  is  copied  two  interstices  to  the  right  of  the  original  6,  and  so  of  7,  9, 
1,  and  4. 

And  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  at  the  letter  6"  and  i"  the  number 
256,258,080  is  for  similar  reasons  said  to  be  transferred  3  places  to  the 
right  hand,  and  so  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  at  the  letter  yJ'  and  v" 
821,340  is  transferred  4  places,  and  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  at  the 
letter  ?rlv  and  ^  140,736  is  transferred  5  places  to  the  right  hand. 

Y 
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(41.)  I  now  proceed  with  the  Arabian  Rule. 

Seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  conditions — 

% 

1.  That  if  it  be  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  that 
is  completely  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  figure  and  opposite  the  first 
period,  that  is  in  the  same  interstice  as  6  the  units  of  166  Par.  38.) 

2.  And  if  it  be  multiplied  into  itself,  and  the  product  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Square  again  opposite  the  first  period. 

3.  And  if  it  be  again  multiplied  in  this  product,  and  the  second  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  Cube  again  opposite  the  first  period. 

4.  And  if  it  be  again  multiplied  into  this  second  product,  and  the 
third  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  again  opposite  the 
first  period. 

5.  And  if  it  be  again  multiplied  into  this  third  product,  and  the 
fourth  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  again  opposite 
the  first  period. 

6.  And  if  it  be  again  multiplied  into  this  fourth  product  that  the 
fifth  product  be  not  greater  than  the  first  period  of  the  given  number. 

Then  2  will  be  found  the  number  answering  these  conditions,  for 

a.  Write  2  in  the  bottom  of  the  Rank  of  the  Batus,  as  by  Art.  1.) 

b.  Multiply  this  2  into  itself,  and  write  the  product  4  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Square,  as  by  Art.  2.) 
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c.  Multiply  the  2  again  into  this  4,  and  write  the  product  8  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Cube,  as  by  Art.  3.) 

d.  Multiply  the  2  again  into  this  8,  and  write  the  product  16  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Biquadrate,  as  by  Art.  4.) 

e.  Multiply  the  2  again  into  this  16,  and  write  the  product  32  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi,  as  by  Art.  5.) 

f.  Multiply  the  2  again  into  this  32,  and  the  product  is  64,  which  is 
less  than  166,  as  by  Art.  6.) 

And  2  is  the  highest  number  which  will  answer  these  conditions. 
For  let  3  be  substituted  in  these  operations  and  they  will  successively 
become  3  X  3  =  9,  9  X  3  =  27,  27  x  3  =  81, 81  X  3  =  243,  243  x  3  =  729, 
which  last  product  is  greater  than  166. 

* 

g.  Call  this  last  product  64,  which  answers  the  condition,  the  first 
Subtrahend,  write  it  opposite  to  and  immediately  under  166,  the  first 
period. 

8.- Ik.  ■’  a  V 

h.  Write  the  found  figure  2  above  6,  the  units  of  the  first  period, 
and  exterior  to  and  immediately  above  the  Pulpit,  or  as  it  may  be  called 
the  Anabathroidal  Diagram.  This  is  the  first  figure  of  the  Root. 

i.  Subtract  the  first  Subtrahend  from  the  first  period,  and  102  is 
the  first  Remaider. 


j.  Write  102,  the  first  Remainder,  on  a  line  with  the  figures  of  the 
second  period  in  the  next  descending  right  hand  step  of  the  Pulpit  Dia¬ 
gram,  so  as  to  form  the  number  102,571,800.  This  is  the  first  Resolvend. 
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k.  Add  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  itself,  and  write  the 
sum  4  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
2  formerly  written  there  by  Art.  Z>).  This  4  is  now  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

l.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  4,  and  write 
the  product  8  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  4  formerly  written  there  by  Art.  c). 

m.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  8  and  4,  and  write 
the  sum  12  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  12  is  now  the 
upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

n.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  12,  and 
write  the  product  24  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  8  formerly  written  there  by  Art.  d). 

p.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  24  and  8,  and  write 
the  sum  32  opposite  to  aud  immediately  above  them.  This  32  is  now  the 
upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

q.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  32,  and 
write  the  product  64  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  16,  formerly  written  there  by  Art.  e.) 

r.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  64  and  16,  and. 
write  the  sum  80  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  80  is 
now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

s.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  80,  and 
write  the  product  160  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  and 
immediately  above  the  32  formerly  written  there  by  Art./). 


i 
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t.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  this  IGO  and  32, 
and  write  the  sum  192  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

u.  Transfer  this  192  one  place  to  the  right  hand.  This  192  so  trans¬ 
ferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 


v.  Add  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  4,  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  k,  and  write  the  sum  6  opposite  to  and 
immediately  above  it.  This  6  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus. 

w.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  6,  and  write 
the  product  12  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  12,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  m. 

x.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  12  and  12,  and 
write  the  sum  24  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  24  is 
now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

y.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  24,  and  write 
the  product  48  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
32,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  p. 

z.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  48  and  32,  and  write 
the  Sum  80  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  80  is  now  the 
upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

a.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  80,  and  write 
the  product  160  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  immediate¬ 
ly  above  80,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  r. 
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(3.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  160  and  80,  and 
write  the  sum  240  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

y.  Transfer  this  240  to  the  right  hand  2  places.  This  240  so  trans¬ 
ferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 


h.  Add  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  6,  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  v,  and  write  the  sum  8  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  it.  This  8  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

*  \ 

s.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  8,  and  write 
the  product  16  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  24,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  x. 

<?.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  16  and  24,  and  write 
the  sum  40  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  40  is  now  the 
upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

jj.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  40,  and  write 
the  product  80  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  80,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art  z. 

6.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  80  and  80,  and  write 
the  sum  160  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

i.  Transfer  this  160  to  the  right  hand  3  places.  This  160  so  trans¬ 
ferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 


*.  Add  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  8,  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  d)  and  write  the  sum  10  opposite  to  and 
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immediately  above  it.  This  10  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Hank  of 
the  Latus. 

X.  Multiply  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  10,  and 
write  the  product  20  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  40,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

(. o .  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  20  and  40,  and  write 
the  sum  60  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

v.  Transfer  this  60  to  the  right  hand  4  places.  This  60  so  transfer¬ 
red  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 


|.  Add  2,  the  first  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  10,  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  Art.  *)  and  write  the  sum  12  opposite  to  and 
immediately  above  the  10. 

9r.  Transfer  this  12  to  the  right  hand  5  places.  This  12  so  transfer¬ 
red  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 


Then  seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  condition — 

1.  That  if  this  sought  number  be  written  in  the  interstice  to  the 
right  hand  of  12,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

2.  And  this  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  the  whole  figures  now 
uppermost  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  the  product  written  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Square  opposite  571,800,  the  second  period  of  the  given  number, 
which  stands  in  the  Rank  of  the  number  or  Pulpit  Diagram,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  60,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  v  in  that  Rank. 
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3.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

4.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  57 1 ,800,  the  second  period 
as  before,  and  immediately  above  160,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  i  in  that 
Rank. 

5.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

6.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  571,800,  the  second 
period  as  before,  and  immediately  above  240,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  y) 
in  that  Rank. 

7.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

8.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  be  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  571,800, 
the  second  period  as  before,  and  immediately  above  192,  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  by  Art.  u  in  that  Rank. 

I  , 

9.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 
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10.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  this  pro¬ 
duct  should  not  be  greater  than  102,571,800,  the  first  Resolvend  by  Art.y. 

Then  3  will  be  found  the  number  answering  these  conditions.  For — 

g.  Write  3  in  the  interstice  to  the  right  hand  of  12,  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  by  Art.  ^r)  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  it  becomes  123,  and  is  now 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

<r.  Multiply  the  found  3  into  this  123,  and  write  the  product  369  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  571,800,  the  second  period,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  60,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  v)  in  that  Rank. 

r.  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  369 

60 

and  it  becomes  6,369.  Write  this  sum  opposite  to 
and  immediately  above  369,  and  this  6,369  is  now  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

v.  Multiply  this  found  3  into  this  6,369,  and  write  the  product  19,107 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  571,800,  the  second  period,  and 
immediately  above  160,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  /)  in  that  Rank. 

Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  19,107 

160 

and  it  becomes  179,107.  Write  this  sum  op¬ 
posite  to  and  immediately  above  19,107,  and  this  179,107  is  now  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

X-  Multiply  the  found  3  into  179,107,  and  write  the  product  537,321 

in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  571,800,  the  second  period,  and 

immediately  above  240,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  y  in  that  Rank. 

a  l 
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\p.  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  537,321 

240 

and  it  becomes  2,937,321.  Write  this  sum  op¬ 
posite  to  and  immediately  above  537,321,  and  this  2,937,321  is  now  the 
upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

a.  Multiply  this  found  3  into  this  2,937,321,  and  write  the  product 
8,811,963  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  571,800,  the 
second  period,  and  immediately  above  192,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  u  in 
that  Rank. 

h  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  8,811,963 

192 

And  it  becomes  .  .  28,011,963.  Write  this  sum  opposite 
to  and  immediately  above  8,811,963,  and  this  28,011,963  is  now  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

c-*.  Multiply  this  found  3  into  this  28,011,963,  and  the  product  is 
84,035,889,  which  is  less  than  102,571,800,  the  first  Resolvend  by  Art.  j. 

And  3  is  the  highest  number  which  will  answer  these  conditions. 
For  let  4  be  substituted  in  these  operations,  they  will  successively  become — * 


The  number  in  g . 

. 124. 

The  product  in  a  .  . 

124  X  4  —  496 

496 

60 

6,496 

4 

The  sum  in  r . 

.  6,496. 

The  product  in  v  . 

.  25,984 

25,984 

185,984 

160  4 
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The  sum  in  <p 


The  sum  in  41 


185,984.  The  product  in  % .  743,936 

743,936  3,143,936 

240  4 


3,143,936.  The  product  in  u  .  .  12,575,744 


12,575,744  31,775,744 

192  4 

The  sum  in  \  .  31,775,744.  The  product  in  .  .  127,102,976 

which  last  product  is  greater  than  102,571,800. 

l-j.  Write  the  found  figure  3,  which  answers  the  conditions  above  0, 
the  units  of  the  second  period  571,800,  and  exterior  to  and  immediately 
above  the  Pulpit  Diagram.  This  is  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root 

Call  this  last  product  84,035,889,  which  answers  the  conditions 
the  second  Subtrahend,  write  it  opposite  to  and  immediately  under 
102,571,800,  the  first  Resolvend. 

cu.  Subtract  84,035,889,  the  second  Subtrahend,  from  102,571,800, 
the  first  Resolvend,  and  18,535,911  is  the  second  Remainder. 


j' .  Write  18,535,911,  the  second  Remainder,  on  a  line  with  the  figures 
of  the  third  Period  in  the  next  descending  right  hand  step  of  the  Pulpit 
Diagram,  so  as  to  form  the  number  18,535,911,758,593.  This  is  the 
second  Resolvend. 

k*.  Add  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  123,  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  g),  and  write  the  sum  126  in  the 
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Rank  of  the  Latus,  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  it.  This  126  is  now 
the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

V.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  126,  and 
write  the  product  378  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  6,369,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  r). 

m'.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  378  and  6,369,  and 
write  the  sum  6,747  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  6,747 
is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

n'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  6,747, 
and  write  the  product  20,241  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and 
immediately  above  179,107,  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  by  Art.  <p. 

p'.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  20,241  and  179,107, 
and  write  the  sum  199,348  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This 
199,348  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

qf.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  199,348, 
and  write  the  product  398,044  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to 
and  immediately  above  2,937,321,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank 
by  Art.  ip. 

r'.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  598,044  and 
2,937,321,  and  write  the  sum  3,535,365  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  3,535,365  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Biquadrate. 

s'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  3,535,365, 
and  write  the  product  10,606,095  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi, 
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opposite  to  and  immediately  above  28,011,963,  the  upper  number  in  that 
Rank  by  Art.  \. 

V.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  this  10,606,095 
and  28,011,963,  and  write  the  sum  38,618,058  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  them. 

u'.  Transfer  this  38,618,058  to  the  right  hand  one  place.  And  this 
38,618,058  so  transferred,  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Quadratus  Cubi. 


v’ .  Add  0,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  126,  the  upper 
number  in  the  row  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  k',  and  write  the  sum  129  opposite 
to  and  immediately  above  it.  This  129  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus. 

w'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  129, 
and  write  the  product  387  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  6,747,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  m'. 

x'.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  387  and  6,747,  and 
write  the  sum  7,134  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This  7,134 
is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

y'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  7,134,  and 
write  the  product  21,402  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  immediately 
above  199,348,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  p'. 

i 

z '.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  21,402  and  199,348, 
and  write  the  sum  220,750  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

This  220,750  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

b  1 
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a'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  220,750, 
and  write  the  product  662,250  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to 
and  immediately  above  3,535,365,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by 
Art.  r'. 

ft'.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  662,250  and 
3,535,365,  and  write  the  sum  4,197,615  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them. 

/.  Transfer  this  4,197,615  to  the  right  hand  two  places.  This  4, 197,615 
so  transferred,  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 


d'.  Add  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  129,  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  v',  and  Avrite  the  sum  132  opposite 
to  and  immediately  above  it.  This  132  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus. 

e'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  132,  and 
write  the  product  396  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  7,134,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  x' . 

* 

g.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  396  and  7,134,  and 
write  the  sum  7,530  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them.  This 
7,530  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

rf.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  7,530,  and 
write  the  product  22,590  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  220,750,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  z'. 
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&.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  22,590  and  220,750, 
and  write  the  sum  243,340  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

/.  Transfer  this  243,340  to  the  right  hand  three  places.  This  243,340 
so  transferred,  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 


yj .  Add  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  132,  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  b',)  and  write  the  sum  135  opposite 
to  and  immediately  above  it.  This  135  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus.  " 

X'.  Multiply  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  into  this  135,  and 
write  the  product  405  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  7,530,  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank  by  Art.  s'.) 

pf.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  405  and  7,530,  and 
write  the  sum  7,935  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

/.  Transfer  this  7,935  to  the  right  hand  four  places.  This  7,935  so 
transferred,  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

Add  3,  the  second  found  figure  of  the  Root,  to  135,  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  by  Art.  *',)  and  write  the  sum  138  opposite  to 
and  immediately  above  the  135. 

g'.  Transfer  this  138  to  the  right  hand  five  places.  This  138  so  trans¬ 
ferred,  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 


Then  seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  conditions — 

1'.  That  if  this  sought  number  be  written  in  the  interstice  to  the  right 
hand  of  138,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  g'  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 
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2'.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  the  whole  figures  now 
uppermost  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  the  product  written  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Square  opposite  758,593,  the  third  period  of  the  given  number, 
which  stands  in  the  Rank  of  the  number,  or  Pulpit  Diagram,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  7,935,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  v  in  that  Rank. 

3'.  And  the  figures  of  this  product,  and  that  upper  number  be  in 
this  situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  product. 

4'.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  758,593,  the  third  period 
as  before  and  immediately  above  243,340,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  /  in 
that  Rank. 

5'.  And  the  figures  of  this  product,  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

6'.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  758,593,  the  third 
period  as  before  and  immediately  above  4,197,615,  the  upper  number  by 

r 

Art.  y ,)  in  that  Rank. 

7'.  And  the  figures  of  this  product,  and  that  number  be  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

8'.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the 
product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  758,593, 
the  third  period  as  before  and  immediately  above  38,618,058,  the  upper 
number  by  Art.  w',)  in  that  Rank. 
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9'.  And  the  figures  of  the  product,  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

10'.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product 

should  not  be  greater  than  18,535,911,758,593,  the  second  Resolvend  by 
Art.y. 

Then  4  will  be  found  the  number  answering  these  conditions,  for— 

g'.  Write  4  in  the  interstice  to  the  right  hand  of  138,  the  upper 
number  by  Art.  sr')  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  it  becomes  1,384,  and  is 
now  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

a'.  Multiply  the  found  4  into  this  1,384,  and  write  the  product  5,536 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  758,593,  the  third  period,  and 
immediately  above  7,935,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  /  in  that  Rank. 

r\  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  5,536 

7935 

And  it  becomes  ....  799,036.  Write  this  sum  opposite 
to  and  immediately  above  5,536,  and  this  799,036  is  now  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

t/.  Multiply  this  found  4  into  this  799,036,  and  write  the  product 
3,196,144  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  opposite  to  758,593,  the  third  period, 
and  immediately  above  243,340,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  /  in  that  Rank. 

<p'.  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  3,196,144 

243,340 

And  it  becomes  ...  246,536,144.  Write  this  sum 
opposite  to  and  immediately  above  3,196,144,  and  this  246,536,144  is  now 

the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

c  1 
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x! .  Multiply  this  found  4  into  this  246,536,144,  and  write  the  pro¬ 
duct  986,144,576  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate,  opposite  to  758,593,  the 
third  period,  and  immediately  above  4,197,615,  the  upper  number  by  Art.  / 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

■4/.  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  986,144,576 

41,976,15 

And  it  becomes  ..  42,962,294,576.  Write  this  sum 
opposite  to  and  immediately  above  986,144,576,  and  this  42,962,294,576  is 
now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

of,  Multiply  this  found  4  into  this  42,962,294,576,  and  write  the  pro¬ 
duct  171,849,178,304  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi,  opposite  to 
758,593,  the  third  period,  and  immediately  above  38,618,058,  the  upper 
number  by  Art.  u'  in  that  Rank. 

V ■  Add  the  figures  in  this  situation,  171,849,178,304 

3,861,805,8 

And  it  becomes  ..  4,033,654,978,304.  Write  this  sum 
opposite  to  758,593,  the  third  period,  and  immediately  above  171,849,178,304, 
and  this  4,033,654,978,304  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Quadratus  Cubi. 

Multiply  this  found  4  into  this  4,033,654,978,304,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  16,134,619,913,216,  which  is  less  than  18,535,911,758,593,  the  second 
Resol  vend  by  Art.  j' . 

And  4  is  the  highest  number  which  will  answer  these  conditions. 

For  let  5  be  substituted  in  these  operations,  and  they  will  be¬ 


come 
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The  number  in  g' .  1,385.  The  product  in  a'  .  .  1,385  x  5  =  6,925 


6,925  800,425 

793,5  5 


The  sum  in  r' .  800,425. 

4,002,125 

243,340 


The  sum  in  qJ  .  247,342,125. 

1,236,710,625 

41,976,15 


The  sum  in  ....  43,212,860,625. 

216,064,303,125 

3,861,805,8 


The  product  in  i/ .  4,002,125 

247,342,125 

5 


The  product  in  yj  ....  1,236,710,625 

43,212,860,625 

5 


The  product  in  J  .  .  216,064,303,125 

4,077,870,103,125 

5 


The  sum  in  Y  .  .  4,077,870,103,125.  The  product  in  lJ  .  .20,389,350,515,625 
which  last  product  is  greater  than  18,535,911,758,593. 

<lJ.  Write  the  found  figure  4,  which  answers  the  conditions  above 
4,  the  units  of  the  third  period  758,593,  and  exterior  to  and  immediately 
above  the  Pulpit  Diagram.  This  is  the  third  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

cy.  Call  this  last  product  16,134,619,913,216,  which  answers  the 
conditions  the  third  Subtrahend,  and  write  it  opposite  to  and  immediately 
under  18,535,911,758,593,  the  second  Resolvend. 
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<*y.  Subtract  16,134,619,913,216,  the  third  Subtrahend,  from 
18,535,911,758,593,  the  second  Resolvend,  and  2,401,291,845,377  is  the 
third  Remainder. 


And  proceed  analogously  through  all  the  following  Periods  of  the 
given  number  : 


Thus — 

j Write  the  last  Resolvend  on  a  line  with  the  figures  of  the  next 
Period  in  the  next  descending  right  hand  step  of  the  Pulpit  Diagram. 
These  whole  figures  are  the  next  Resolvend. 

h" .  Add  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

I".  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

m".  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

n" .  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write 
the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 
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•p".  Add  together  in  the  Hank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

q " .  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

r" .  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  product  and 
that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biqua¬ 
drate. 

s".  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  and 
immediately  above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

t".  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  this  product 
and  that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  them. 

uff.  Transfer  this  last  sum  to  the  right  hand  one  place.  This  sum 
so  transferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus 
Cubi. 


?/.  Add  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Latus. 
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w".  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and 
write  the  product,  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

x" .  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

y".  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

\ 

z" .  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

a!'.  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write 
the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

ft".  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  product  and 
that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them. 

y7/.  Transfer  this  last  sum  to  the  right  hand  two  places.  This  sum 
so  transferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 


d' .  Add  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 
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i Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

*  ^ 

^ .  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

tf.  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum  and  write 
the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

i" .  Transfer  this  last  sum  to  the  right  hand  three  places.  This  sum 
so  transferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 


•// .  Add  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

yf.  Multiply  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and 
write  the  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

(jj".  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and 
that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  them. 
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Transfer  this  last  sum  to  the  right  hand  4  places.  This  sum  so 
transferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 


.  Add  the  last  found  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  it. 

•x*.  Transfer  this  sum  to  the  right  hand  5  places.  This  sum  so 
transferred  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 


Then  seek  the  greatest  number  with  the  following  conditions : 

f.  That  if  this  sought  number  be  written  in  the  interstice  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

a".  And  this  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  the  whole  figures  now 
uppermost  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  the  product  written  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Square  opposite  to  the  next  period  of  the  given  number,  which 
stands  in  the  Rank  of  the  number,  or  Pulpit  Diagram,  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

r".  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in 
this  situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  product. 

v" .  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the 
product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  the  next  period 
and  immediately  above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 


I 
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$"■  And  tlie  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  product. 

y".  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the 
product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  the  next 
period  and  immediately  above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

4/y.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in 
this  situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  product. 

</.  And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  and  the 
product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  the  next 
period  and  immediately  above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

K.  And  the  figures  of  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this 
situation  added  together,  and  the  sum  written  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  product. 

And  the  sought  number  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  then  the 
product  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  last  Resolvend. 

l-/7.  Then  write  the  found  number  which  answers  these  conditions 
above  the  units  of  the  next  period,  and  exterior  to  and  immediately  above 
the  Pulpit  Diagram.  This  is  the  next  found  figure  of  the  Root. 

cd7.  Call  the  last  product  which  answers  these  conditions  the 
next  Subtrahend,  write  it  opposite  to  and  immediately  under  the  last 
Resolvend. 

e  1 
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i±y;.  Subtract  this  last  found  Subtrahend  from  the  last  Resolvend, 
and  the  result  is  the  next  Remainder. 


And  by  this  circle  of  operation  there  will  successively  be  found — 

- - — - *  For  the  4tli  period  - - - - - — 

u" .  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus 
Cubi  =:  4,209,500,228,544. 

y".  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate 
—  44,973,293,040. 

/,  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube 

=  256,258,080. 

/.  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  821 ,340. 

n" .  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  —  1,404. 

\ 

The  sought  number  or  fourth  figure  of  the  Root  —  5. 

cj"  The  fourth  Subtrahend  —  2,116,025,521,169,640,625. 

Uls".  The  fourth  Remainder  =  285,266,324,208,246,683. 

- — - - For  the  5th  period - - - 

u'".  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus 
Cubi  -  425,466,612,625,293,750. 
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The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate 
=  453,589,139,259,375. 

The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube 
z=  257,904,272,500. 

vr".  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square 

—  82,485,375. 

tt"'.  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  —  14,070. 

c -J" .  The  sought  number  or  fifth  figure  of  the  Root  —  6. 

cj'".  The  fifth  Subtrahend  —  255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856. 

cJ".  The  fifth  Remainder  =  29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169. 

- - - - For  the  6th  and  last  Period - - — - - - 

it ‘k  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus 
Cubi  =  42,601,119,820,029,578,182,656. 

yiv.  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate 

—  4,540,535,451,486,781,440. 

iy.  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube 
=  258,102,  288,056,320. 

v'y.  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square 

—  8,252,759,040. 
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n" .  The  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  —  140,736. 

The  sought  number  or  sixth  figure  of  the  Root  —  7. 
cj’iV.  The  sixth  Subtrahend  —29,823,008,824,922,999,565,181,681,169. 
The  sixth  and  last  Remainder  —  987,654,321. 


Hence  then  the  integral  approximate  Root  of  the  given  number  is 
234,567,  and  the  last  Remainder  987,654,321  is  the  Numerator  of  a  Frac¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  integral  Root,  so  as  to  afford  a  nearer 
approximate  to  truth.  And  the  Denominator  of  this  Fraction  is  found 
by  the  following  process — ■ 

/ 

£.  Add  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  it. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

«£.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

£.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

£.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
upper  number  in  that  Rank. 
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Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

j.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

j.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  product  and 
that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

J.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  this  product 
and  that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately 
above  them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Quadratus  Cubi. 

And  these  operations  are  analogous  to  those  from  k"  to  t" . 


fj:.  Add  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

jjo.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

f  1 
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Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

1?.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

A  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 

upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 

* 

This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  this  product  and 
that  upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

And  these  operations  are  analogous  to  those  from  v"  to  (3 


uJ.  Add  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
it.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

j.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
the  upper  number  in  that  Rank. 
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c-i.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

L-f.  Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  into  the  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

J.  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above 
them.  This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

And  these  operations  are  analogous  to  those  from  h" .  to  f . 


*.  Add  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  it. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

Multiply  the  last  figure  of  the  Rank  into  this  sum,  and  write  the 
product  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  the 
upper  number  in  that  Rank. 

..  Add  together  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  this  product  and  that 
upper  number,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  them. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

.  i 

And  these  operations  are  analogous  to  those  from  x"  to  p". 


*.  Add  the  last  figure  of  the  Root  to  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Latus,  and  write  the  sum  opposite  to  and  immediately  above  it. 
This  sum  is  now  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 
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And  this  operation  is  analogous  to  that  of 


Then  add  together  the  upper  numbers  in  each  Rank  as  found 
by  Arts,  t/*  Jj  *  and  an  additional  Unit.  The  sum  of  all  these  will 
be  the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction,  to  be  added  to  the  integral  Root  as 
required. 

■ 

And  performing  these  operations  in  this  example  with  the  last  figure 
of  the  Root  7,  the  Result  will  be  as  follows  : 

The  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 

4,260,747,694,908,334,607,381,985,642.  Quadratus  Cubi. 

45,410,774,905,552,940,176,815.  Biquadrate, 
258,125,396,471,245,260.  Cube. 

825,325,162,335.  Square. 

1,407,402.  Latus. 

i 

1.  The  additional  Unit. 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455.  The  sum  or  Denominator. 


Hence,  then,  finally,  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  the  given  number. 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025,335,490 
is  the  mixed  number. 

987,654,321 

234,567  - 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455 

And  this  concludes  the  operation  according  to  the  Arabian  method. 

(42).  I  now  proceed  to  show  the  conformity  of  the  above  operation 
with  the  demonstration  of  Par.  11).  et  seq.  and  for  this  purpose  must 
premise  the  following  Lemmas. 
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Lemma  7.  If  two  rows  of  figures  be  written  mutually  parallel,  but 
so  that  the  units  of  the  first  row  be  opposite  the  ntil  place  of  the  second, 
the  tens  of  the  first  opposite  to  place  n  -{-  1  of  the  second,  the  hundreds  of 
the  first  opposite  to  place  n  -f  2  of  the  second,  &c.  and  the  rows  be  in  this 
situation  added  by  the  common  Rule  of  Addition,  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  first  row  having  added  (the  second  row)  X  (10n_1). 

Thus  if  there  be  written  for  the  first  row,  56,789. 

for  the  second  row,  123. 

58,019. 


Then  since  3,  the  units  place  of  123  is  written  opposite  the  tens  or 
2d  place  of  56,789,  and  since  2  —  1  —  1,  so  this  is  equivalent  to  56,789  -f. 
123  X  101  —  56,  789  -f  1,230. 

Similarly  if  there  be  written  56,789. 

123. 

69,089. 


Then  since  the  3  is  here  written  opposite  the  hundreds,  or  3d  place 
of  56,789,  and  since  3  —  1  —  2,  so  this  is  equivalent  to  56,789  -f  123  x 
10*  —  56,789  -f-  12,300. 

Similarly  if  there  be  written  56,789. 

123. 


179,789 


This  is  equivalent  to  56,789  -j-  123,000. 
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No  demonstration  is  required  here. 

43.)  The  division  of  the  given  number  into  periods  written  in  the 
Pulpit  Diagram,  by  Par.  37  and  38),  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
European  Rule,  Par.  32)  and  is  therefore  explained  in  Par.  34).  Then 

Since  166  the  first  period  rr  A  so  as  in  Par.  34  Art.  b.)  its  nearest 
approximate  6th  Root  which  is  2,  is  —  a. 

a.  Then  2  —  a  is  the  number  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

b.  Then  2x2  =  4  =  a  x  a  —  d*  is  the  number  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Square. 

c.  Then  4  x  2  z=  8  —  a2'  x  a  a3  is  the  number  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Cube. 

d.  Then  8  x  2  =  16  =:  a3  X  r:  is  the  number  written  in  the 

Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

e.  Then  16  x  2  =  32  —  a4  x  a  r=  a5  is  the  number  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

I  . 

f.  Then  32  x  2  =  64  =  a5  x  a  —  a6  is  the  number  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Number  or  Pulpit  Diagram,  and  is  the  first  subtrahend, 
agreeing  with  the  first  subtrahend  of  the  European  method,  Par.  34  Art.  c.) 

g.  h.  i.  Then  166  —  64  —  102  =  A  ■ — ■  a6  and  is  the  first  Remainder 
which  agrees  with  the  first  Remainder  of  the  European  method,  Par.  34 
Art.  d )  and  is  therefore  =  R.  (Par.  18.) 


j.  Since  by  Par.  34  Art.  e.)  102,571,800  =  R<p°  -}-  B,  hence  the  first 
Resolvend  of  the  European  and  Arabian  methods  agree. 
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k.  Then  by  Art.  a.)  since  2  =  aso2-|-2  =  4=  a-fa  —  2  a,  and 
is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

l.  Then  4  x  2  =  8  r:  2a  X  a  ~  2a*,  and  is  the  product  written  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

m.  By  Art.  b.)  since  4  =  a*  so  8  -{-  4  =  12  —  2  a*  -j-  az  —  3  a%  and 
is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

n.  Then  12  X  2  —  24  —  3  a*  X  a  r:  3  a3,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

p.  By  Art.  c.)  since  8  r=  a3  so  24  -J-  8  =  32  —  3  a3  -f-  a3  —  4  a3,  and 
is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

¥ 

q.  Then  32  X  2  —  64  rr  4  a3  X  a  —  4  a4,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

r.  By  Art.  d.)  since  16  —  a4  so  64  -j-  16  =  80  =  4  a4  -{-  a4  —  5  a4, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

s .  Then  80  X  2  —  160  —  5  a4  X  a  —  5  a5,  and  is  the  product  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

t.  By  Art  e .)  since  32  —  a4  so  160  -f-  32  =  192  —  5  a5  -}-  a5  =  6  a5, 
and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

u.  By  the  transference  of  192,  its  units  are  put  under  the  6th  place 
of  the  second  period,  and  hence  6  a5  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 


v.  Then  by  Art.  7c.)  since  4  —  2aso2-f-4  —  6  =  a-f2az  3  a, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 
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w.  Then  G  x  2  —  12  z  3  a  X  a  =  3  a2,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

» 

x.  By  Art.  in.)  since  12  —  3  a~  so  12  -f-  12  —  24  —  3  a2  -{-  3  a2  —  6  a2, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

y .  Then  24  x  2  —  48  —  6  a2  X  a  —  G  a3,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

2.  By  Art.  p .)  since  32  —  4  a3  so  48  -}-  32  —  80  —  6  a3  -f  4  a3  —  10  a3, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

a.  Then  80  X  2  =  1G0  —  10  a5  X  a  —  10  a4,  and  is  the  product  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

j8.  By  Art.  r.)  since  80  —  5  a*  so  160  -f-  80  —  240  —  10  a*  -f-  5  a4  — 
15  a4,  and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

y.  By  the  transference  of  240,  its  units  are  put  under  the  5th  place 
of  the  second  period,  and  hence  15  a4  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 


3.  Then  by  Art.  v.)  since  G  —  3  a  so  2  -j-6n:8  —  a  |  3a  -  4  a, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

s.  Then  8  X  2zzl6—  4aXa  =  4al,  and  is  the  product  written  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

By  Art.  x.)  since  24  —  6  a2  so  16  -f-  24  rr  40  —  6  a2  -f  4  a*  —  10  az, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

7\.  Then  40  x  2  —  80  —  10  a4  X  a  —  10  a3,  and  is  the  product  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 
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&.  By  Art.  z .)  since  80  —  10  a 3  so  80  -f-  80  —  160  —  10  a?  -f-  16  a 3 
—  20  a 3,  and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

/.  By  the  transference  of  160,  its  units  are  put  under  the  4th  place  of 
the  second  period,  and  hence  20  a3  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 


x.  Then  by  Art.  d.)  since  8-4aso2-)-8  -  10  =  «  +  4  a  -  5  a, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

X.  Then  10  X  2  -  20  -  5  a  x  a  —  5  ar,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

By  Art.  £.)  since  40  —  10  a?  so  20  -f  40  —  60  —  5  a*  -f-  10  a1 2  —  15  a*, 
and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

v.  By  the  transference  of  60,  its  units  are  put  under  the  3d  place  of 
the  second  period,  and  hence  15  ar  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 


Then  by  Art.  X.)  since  10  —  5  a  so  2  -f-  10  —  12  zz  a  5  a  ~  Qa, 
and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 

tv.  By  the  transference  of  12,  its  units  are  put  under  the  second  place 
of  the  second  period,  and  hence  6  a  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus. 


1.  Then  if  there  be  a  Digit  annexed  to  the  right  hand  of  the  upper 

number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  since  by  Art.  tv)  this  upper  number 
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zz:  6  a,  so  with  the  annexed  Digit  the  whole  figures  will,  by  Lem.  6,  become 
—  6  a  <p  4-  that  Digit. 

2.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  these  figures,  the  product 

will  become  6  a  <p  x  that  Digit  -f  that  Digit. |a  Then  if  this  product  be 
written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  the  second  period,  then 
since  by  the  transference  of  Art.  v,  the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Square,  are  put  under  the  3d  place  of  the  second  period,  so 
they  are  also  put  under  the  third  place  of  this  product. 

3.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together  since  by  Art.  v)  that  upper  number  =  1 5«},  so  by  Lem.  7, 

the  sum  —  6a<p  x  that  Digit  -f  that  Digit  |a  -f-  15  a2  X  p*  zz  1 5  ct~  <p*  -f- 
6a<p  X  that  Digit  -f-  that  Digit]  *. 

4.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will 

become  15  az  <pz  x  that  Digit  -f -  Ga  <p  X  that  Digit  |*  -f-  that  Digit |3.  Then 
if  this  product  be  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  opposite  to  the  second 
period,  then  since  by  the  transference  of  Art.  r,  the  units  of  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  are  put  under  the  4th  place  of  the  second 
period,  so  they  are  also  put  under  the  4th  place  of  this  product. 

5.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together  since  by  Art.  t,  that  upper  number  ~  20  a 3  so  by  Lem.  7,  the 
sum  zz:  15  az  < p2  X  that  Digit  -f  6  a  <p  X  that  Digit  |a  -f-  that  Digit  |3  +  20  «3 
X  <pz  —  20  a3  <p3  -J-  1 5  a2  <p2  X  that  Digit  -j-  6  a  <p  X  that  Digit|2  -f-  that  Digit|3 

6.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will  be¬ 
come  20  a3  <p3  X  that  Digit  -f  15  a2  <p2  X  that  Digit| '  -f-  6  a  p  x  that  Digit! 3 

+  that  Digit. | 4  Then  if  this  product  be  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Biquadrate,  opposite  to  the  second  Period,  then  since  by  the  transference 
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of  Art.  y,  the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate, 
are  put  under  the  5th  place  of  the  second  period,  so  they  are  also  put 
under  the  5th  place  of  this  product. 

7.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation  ad¬ 
ded  together  since  by  Art.  7)  that  upper  number  =  15  a* * * 4  so  by  Lem.  7,  the 
sum  —  20  a3  p3  x  that  Digit  4  15  cf  p2  X  that  Digit  | 2  4  6  a  (p  X  thatDigit| 3 
4  that  Digit  |  4  4  15  a4  X  <p4  =:  15a4  <p4  -f  20  a3  <p3  x  thatDigit  -j-  15  a2  <pz 

X  that  Digit  | 2  4  6  a  <p  x  that  Digit  | 3  4  that  Digit  |  4. 

v 

8.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will  be¬ 
come  15  a4  <p 4  X  thatDigit  4  20a3  <p3  X  that  Digit  j c  4  15  a2<p2  X  tliat Digit  | 3 
~j-6a<p  X  that  Digit  |4  -j-  that  Digit  |5.  Then  if  this  product  be  written  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi,  opposite  to  the  second  period,  then  since 
by  the  transference  of  Art.  u,  the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  are  put  under  the  6th  place  of  the  second  period, 
so  they  are  also  put  under  the  6th  place  of  this  product. 

9.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together  since  by  Art.  u)  that  upper  number  —  6  a5,  so  by  Lem.  7, 
the  sum  =  15  a4  <p4  X  that  Digit  4  20  a3  <p 3  X  thatDigit|*  4  15  a2  <p~ 
X  that  Digitj 3  -j -6  cup  X  thatDigitj 4  4  thatDigit|s  -j-  6  a5  X  <ps  =  6  a5 

4- 15  a4  p4  X  that  Digit  4  20  a3  <p3  X  thatDigit|2  4  15  a2  <p2  X  that  Digitj 3 

4  6  a  <p  X  that  Digit|4  4  that  Digitj 5. 

10.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will  be¬ 
come  6as  <jts  X  thatDigit  4  15a4  <p4  x  that  Digit  |2  4  *20 a3  x  that  Digit  jJ 
4  15  or  <p~  X  thatDigit  j 4  4  6  a  (p  x  that  Digit  | 5  4  that  Digit  | which  is 
required  to  be  not  greater  thanR  4  B  by  Art  .j).  Now  this  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  expression  of  Par.  20).  6  a5  <jts  b  4  15  a4  $>4  b:  4  20  a3  <p3  b3 
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-|-  15  cf  <p2  b  -f  6  a  <p  b5  4  b6,  having  that  Digit  substituted  for  b.  And 
since  6  a5  £ 5  b  4  15  a4  £4  b  4  20  a3  <p3  b  -j-  15  a"  b  6  a  p  b5  4  b 6,  must 
also  he  not  greater  than  R  q,6  -J-  B,  and  since  this  b  must  be  a  Digit  so  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  operation  from  Art.  1  to  10)  is  equivalent  to 
seeking  the  b  of  Par.  20).  and  since  3  by  Art.  g  et  seq.)  is  the  found  Digit, 
so  3  also  expounds  the  b  of  Par.  20)  and  then — 

g.  Since  by  Art.  sr)  12  =  6  a,  and  since  3  contains  one  figure,  so 
123  6  a  <p  -f  b  by  Lem.  6,)  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of 

the  Latus. 

<r.  Then  123  X  3  —  309  —  (6  a  <p  4  b)  x  b  —  6  a  <p  b  -J-  b,  and  is 
the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

r.  Then  since  by  Art.  v)  60  —  15  a”,  with  its  units  put  under  the 
3d  place  of  309,  so  by  Lem.  7,)  their  sum  in  this  situation  =  309  -f-  00  x  102 
—  369  -J-  6,000  —  0,309  =  (0  a  $  b  -j-  52)  -f  1 5  cf  <p-  =  15  a”  <p2  -j-  6  a  q,  b  -f  52, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

v.  Then  0,369  X  3  =  19,107  -  (15  a*  <f  +  6  a  $  +  b)  x  b  -  15  or  f  b 
4-0  a  <p  b  -\-  b,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

'f 

<p.  Then  since  by  Art.  /)  100  zz;  20  a~,  with  its  units  put  under  the 
4th  place  of  19,107,  so  by  Lem.  7,)  their  sum  in  this  situation  =  19,107 
4  160  X  103  —  19,107  4  160,000  —  179,107  —  (15  a2  b  +  6  a  <p  b  4  b) 
4  20  a3  X  <£>3  zz  20  a3  <p3  4  15  a2  <p2  b  4  0  a  <p  b  4  b,  and  is  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

1 

Then  179,107  X  3  zz  537,321  -  (20  a 3  <p3  4  15  b  <p2  b  4  6  a  p  b  4  b ) 
X  b  —  20  a3  <p3  b  4  15  a~  <p~  b  4  6  a  (p  b  4  b,  and  is  the  product  written 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 
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■xp.  Then  since  by  Art.  y)  240  —  15  a 4,  with  its  unit  put  under  the 
5th  place  of  507,321  so  by  Lem.  7,)  their  sum  in  this  situation  —  537,321 
+  240  X  10‘  =  537,321  4-  2,400,000  —  2,937,321  —  (20  a3  p3  b  -j-  15  a?  p~  b* 

-f  Gap  l)3  -f-  b4)  -f-  15  a 4  X  <p4  —  15  a4  <p4  4-  20  a 3  p3  b  4-  15  a"  p*  b*  -f-  Gap  b 3 

-f  b*y  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

a.  Then  2,937,321  X  3  =  8,811,903  ==  (15«V  4-  20  a3  p3  b  +  15  a*  p2  b* 

-f  6  a  p  b3  -f-  b4)  X  b  —  15  a4  p4  b  - j-  20  a3  p3  b 2  -J-  15  a?  p~  b3  -f-  6  a  p  b4 

-f  b5,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

\.  Then  since  by  Art.  u ).  192  —  6  a5,  with  its  units  put  under  the  6th 
place  of  8,811,963,  so  by  Lem.  7),  their  sum  in  this  situation  —  8,811,963 
-f-  192  x  103—  8,811,963  4-  19,200,000  —  28,011,963—  (15a4  p4b-\-  20  a3p3b* 
4-  15  a2  p~  b3  4-  6  a  p  b4  4 -  b5)  +  G  a5  X  p6  =  G  a5  p5  +  15  a4  p4  b  4-  20  a 3  p3  b°- 
4-  15  a3  p~  b3  4-  6  a  p  b 4  -f  b 5 

L*>.  Then  28,011,963  X  3  =  84,035,889  -  (6  a 5  p5  4-  15  a 4  p 4  5 
4-  20  a3  <p3  b 3  4~  15  «3  tp3  53  4-  6  a  p  b'4  4-  ^5)  X  b  —  a5  p5  b  4-  15  a 4  <p4  If 
4-  20  a3  p3  Z»3  4-  15  a3,  p*  5  4  4-  G  a  p  b5  4-  and  is  less  than  102,571,800, 
or  R  P6  4-  B  by  Art.  j. 

<—>  Then  since  3  is  the  greatest  number  which  answers  this  condi¬ 
tion,  so  3  is  the  second  figure  of  the  Root,  and  agrees  with  the  second 
figure  of  the  Root  found  by  the  European  method  in  Par.  34,  Art.  b 

e->  And  84,035,889  expounds  the  second  Subtrahend,  which  agrees 
with  the  second  Subtrahend  found  by  the  European  method  in  Par.  34, 
Art.  c’ . 

/  i 

<-L>  And  since  by  Art.  j)  102,571,800  —  R  p6  4-  B,  so  102,571,800  — 
84,035,889  -  18,535,911  -  R  p6  4-  B  —  (6  a5  p5  b  +  15  a 4  <p4  b*  4-  20  a 3 
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<p3  £3  54  _j_  0  ^  ^  5s  _j_  56^  an(j  js  the  second  Remainder,  which 

therefore  agrees  with  the  second  Remainder  found  by  the  European 
method  in  Par.  34,  Art.  d',  and  is  therefore  —  R/  (Par.  21). 


j'.  Then  as  in  Par.  34  Art.  e')  18,535,911,758,593  expounds  R'  <p6 
4-  C,  and  hence  the  second  Resolvend  of  the  European  and  Arabian 
methods  agree. 

V .  Then  by  Art.  g).  Since  123  —  6  a  <p  4  b,  so  3  4-  123  zz  126  —  b 
4-  (6  a  <p  4  b)  —  6  a  <p  4  2  b,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Latus. 

I'.  Then  126  X  3  —  378  —  (6  a  <p  -j -2  b)  X  b  zz  6  a  <pb  4 -2  5',  and  is 

I 

the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

m'.  By  Art.  r).  Since  6,369  zz  15  cr  <pz  4 -  Q  cup  b  4-  bz ,  so  378  4  6,369 
zz  6,747  -  (6  a<pb  4-  2b*)  4-  (15  a*  f  4-  6a<pb  4-  bz)  -  15  a* I 2  <p2  4  12  a<pb 
4.  Zr,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

ri.  Then  6,747  X  3  -  20,241  =  (15  a2  p2  4  12  a  £  5  4  3  52)  X  5  zz 
15  a?  (f?  b  4-  12  a  (p  b~  -|-  3  b3,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Cube. 

p'.  By  Art.  <p).  Since  179,107  —  20  a3  <p3  4  15  cr  p  b  4-  6  a  <p  b2  4  b 3, 
so  20,241  4-  179,107  -  199,348-  (15  a2  <p2  b  4  12  a  <p  b*  4-  3  b3)  4.  (20  a3  <p* 

4  15  a"  <p°  b  4  b  a  <p  b~  4  &3)  zz  20  a3  cp3  4  30  a2  <fr  b  4  18  a  <p  b2  4  4  53, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

q'.  Then  199,348  X  3  -  598,044  =  (20  a3  <p3  +  30  a 2  <p*  b  4  18  a  <p  b 2 

4  4  53)  x  5  zz  20  a3  <p3  b  4  30  a?  q?  b~  4  lb  a  q>  b3  4  4  54 *,  and  is  the 
product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 
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r'.  By  Art.  \p).  Since  2,937,321  —  15  a 4  <p4  -j-  20  a3  p3  b  -{-  15  or  <p2  b 2 

-f  6  a  <p  b3  4-  54,  so  598,044  -f  2,937,321  —  3,535,3 65  zz  (20  a3  <p3  b  -f 

30  a2  £>2  b~  -f-  18  u  <p  b3  -f  4  Z>4)  -f-  (15  a4  <p4  -f-  20  a 3  <p3  5  15  «2  <£>2  Z>2 

6  a  <p  b3  -f-  b 4)  —  15  a4  <p4  -f-  4  a3  <p3  b  -(-4 5  a2  <p2  b2  -|-  24  a  <p  b3  -{-  5  54, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

5'.  Then  3,535,3 65  X  3  —  10,606,095  —  (15  u4  p4  -f  40  a 3  f  b  -f  45 
a2  24  a  <p  b3  4-  5  54)  X  b  zz  15  a4  p4  6  +  40  a3  <p3  b 2  -j-  45  «2  pr  53 

-f  24  a  <p  64  -f  5  Z»s,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Quadratus  Cubi. 

t'.  By  Art.  i).  Since  28,011,963  —  6  «5  <^>5  -f-  15  u4  <p4  b  -j-  20  a3  <p3  b2 
-f  15  a2  f  b3  -f  6  a  <p  54  -f  b5,  so  10,606,095  A  28,011,963  zz  38,618,058  zz 
(15  a4  <p*  b  -j-  40  a3  <p 3  52  -f-  45  a2  <p2  63  -f-  24  a  <p  b4’  -f-  5  55)  -f-  (6  a5  <p5  -j-  15 
a4  <p4  6  20  a3  <p3  52  -J-  1 5  cf  <p"  b3  -f -  6  a  (p  b*  b5)  zz  6  a5  <pb  -f  30  a4,  <p *  b  -j- 
60  a 3  <p3  52  -f-  b0  a2  <p2  53  -j-  30  a  (p  b4,  -j-  6  b6  zz  6  (a5  <p5  -f-  5  a4  <p4  b  -f-  10  a 3  <p3 

52  -(-  10  a2  <p2  53  -|-  5  a  <p  54  -j-  6s)  zz  6  (a  <p  -J-  and  since  a  <p  -j-  5  is  zz  p 

by  Par.  21),  so  6  (a  <p  - f-  b )5  —  6  p5,  and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

u'.  By  the  transference  of  38,618,058,  its  units  are  put  under  the  6th 
place  of  the  third  period,  and  hetice  6  p6  thus  transferred  is  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 


v'.  Then  by  Art.  kf.)  Since  126  zz  6  a  <p  -f-  2  b,  so  3  -f-  126  zz  129  zz 
b  - f  (6  a  <p  -}-  2  b)  zz  6  a  <p  -{-  3  &,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus. 

w’ .  Then  129  X  3  zz  387  zz  (6  a  p  -f-  3  6)  X  b  zz  6  a  <p  b  -\-  3  b9~,  and 
is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 
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x'.  Then  by  Art.  m'.)  Since  6,747  =  15  or  p2  4  12  a  p  b  -f  3  b2,  so 

387  4  6,747  =  7,134  ~  (Q  a  p  b  - j-  3  b2)  4  (15  «a  <p2  +  12  a  p  b  +  3  52)  - 

15  a2  p2  4  IB  u  p  b  -f  6  Zr,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Square. 

/.  Then  7,134  X  3  -  21,402  =  (15  a2  <p2  +  18  a  p  b  +  6  Z>2) 
X  b  —  15  a2  p3  b  -}-  18  a  p  If  4  6  If,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Cube. 

zf.  Then  by  Art.  p'f)  Since  199,343  =  20  ci3  p3  4  30  cf  p2  b  4  18  a  p  b~ 
-f  4  b3,  so  21,402  +  199,348  —  220,750  —  (15  a2  f  b  4  18  a  p  b2  +  6  b 3) 

4  (20  a3  p3  +  30  ar  p2  b  -f  18  a  p  b2  4  4  b3  )  —  20  a 3  p 3  4  45  a2  p2  b  -f  36 

a  p  b2  -f  10  b3,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

a'.  Then  220,750  x  3  =  662,250  —  (20  a3  p3  4  45  a2  p2  b  -{-  36  a  p  b2 

4-  10  Z>3)  X  b  —  20  a3  <p3  b  4-  45  a2  <p2  b2  -4  36  a  p  b3  4  10  54,  and  is  the 

product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

(S'.  Then  by  Art  r')  Since  3,535,365  —  15  cf  <z>4  4  40  a3  p3  b  4  45  cr 
p2  If  4  24  a  p  If  4  5  If,  so  662,250  4  3,535,3 65  =  4,197,615  =  (20  a3  p3  b 
4  45  a2  p2  b2  4  36  a  p  b3  4  10  b 4)  4  (15  «4  <p4  4  40  cl 3  pz  b  4  45  a2  <p2  b2  4 

24  a  p  b3  4  5  54)  15  a4  p4  4  60  a3  p3  b  4  90  a2  p2  If  4  60  a  p  b3  4  15  b* 

—  15  (  a4  p 4  4  4  a3  p3  b  4  b  a2  p2  52  4  4  a  p  b3  4  Z>4)  —  15  («  <p  4  £  )4,  and. 
since  a  p  4  6  is  —  p  by  Par.  21,  so  15  (cc  p  4  =  15  ^4,  and  is  the  sum 

written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

/.  By  the  transference  of  4,197,615,  its  units  are  put  under  the  5th 
place  of  the  third  period,  and  hence  15  p*  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 
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b'.  Then  by  Art.  v '.)  Since  129  —  6  a  <p  -f  3  b,  so  3  -f-  129  zz  132  zz  b 
4-(6«<p-f3  5)  —  Q  a  <p  4  b,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Latus. 

s'.  Then  132  X  3  zz  396  —  (Q  a  <p  -\~  4  b)  X  b  zz  6  a  b  4  b*,  and 
is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

Then  by  Art.  x .)  Since  7,134  zz  15  a~  <p2  4*  18  a  <p  b  -j-  6  b 3,  so  396 
+  7,134  zz  7,530  zz  (6  a<p  b  -|_  4  62)  +  (15  a2  +  18  a  p  b  +  6  Zr)  zz 
15  a2  <p2  -f  24  a  <p  b  4-  10  Zr,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Square. 

rf.  Then  7,530  X  3  z  22,590  zz  (15  a2  p2  4-  24  a  <p  b  +  10  bz)  X  b 
rz  15  a2  <p2  Z>  -f-  24  a  (pV1  4-  10  b3,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Cube. 

ff.  Then  by  Art.  z'.)  Since  220,750  zz  20  a3  <p3  4-  45  a*p*b  +  36  a  <p  b* 
4.  10  b3  so  22,590  +  220,750  zz  243,340  zz  (15  a2  <p2  b  -f  24  a  <p  b*  +  10  b3) 
4.  (20  a 3  <p3  4.  45  a2  <p2  b  4-  36  a  <p  b~  -f-  10  b 3)  zz  20  a3<p3  -f-  60  a2p>2Z>  4.  60  a  <p  Z>2 
4.  20  zz  20  (a3  <p3  -f-  3  a2  <p2  &  4-  6  a  <p  b2  +  b3)  zz  20  (a  <p  4-  5)3,  and  since 
a  <p  4-  5  is  zz  p  by  Par.  21).  so  20  (a  <p  4-  ^)3  =  20  j»3,  and  is  the  sum 

written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

✓ 

/.  By  the  transference  of  243,340,  its  units  arc  put  under  the  4th  place 
of  the  third  period,  and  hence  20 p3,  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 


x'.  Then  by  Art.  h').  Since  132  z6a0p4iso3p  132  zz  135  zz  b 
4  (6  a  p  4  4  b)—  6  a  <p  +  5  b,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus. 
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X').  Then  135  X  3  —  ^05  zz  (6  a  <p  -| -  5  5)  X  b  zz  6  a  <p  b  -j-  5  52,  and 
is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

fu'.  Then  by  Art.  £'.)  Since  7,530  zz  15  or  <p2  -f-  24  a  <p  b  -f-  10  ba~  so 
405  -f  7,530  —  7,935  —  (0  a  <p  b  +  5  b~)  -f  (15a2  f  -f  24  a  <p  b  -f-  10  52)  = 
15  a~  p2-|-  30  a  <p  b  15  b°~  —  15  (a2  qf  -|-  2  a  <p  b  -}-  52)  —  15  (a  p  -j-  5)2,  and 
since  a  <p  -f-  b  is  zz  p  by  Par.  21)  so  15  (a  <p  -j-  5)2  zz  15  p2,  and  is  the  sum 
written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

/.  By  the  transference  of  7,935,  its  units  are  put  under  the  3d  place 
of  the  third  period,  and  hence  15/r,  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 


I'.  Then  by  Art.  xf.)  Since  135  rz6ap4-55so3-f-  135  zz  138  rz 
ft_|_  (6  a<pq_5  5)  zzGa<p-f-6&zz6  («<£+&),  and  since  a  <p  - f  b  is  zz  p 
by  Par.  21)  so  6  (a  <p  -f  b)  —  6  p,  and  is  the  sum  written  in  the  Rank  of 

the  Latus. 

\ 

*  1  ’l  i  ''  1  ‘  ' 

9r'.  By  the  transference  of  138,  its  units  are  under  the  2d  place  of  the 
third  period,  and  hence  6  p,  thus  transferred,  is  the  upper  number  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Latus. 


1'.  Then  if  there  be  a  Digit  annexed  to  the  right  hand  of  the  upper 
number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  since  by  Art.  *'')  this  upper  number  —  0 p 
so  with  the  annexed  Digit,  the  whole  figures  will,  by  Lem.  6)  become  zz 
6  p  <p  +  that  Digit. 

2'.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  these  figures,  the  product 
will  become  6 p  <p  x  that  Digit  -f-  that  Digit)2.  Then  if  this  product  be  Writ- 
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ten  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square  opposite  to  the  third  period,  then  since  by 
the  transference  of  Art.  /,  the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Square  are  put  under  the  3d  place  of  the  third  period,  so  they  are 
also  put  under  the  3d  place  of  this  product. 

3'.  Then  if  this  product,  and  that  upper  number  be  in  the  situation 
added  together,  since  by  Art.  /)  that  upper  number  =  15  p~  so  by  Lem  7). 
the  sum  —  opp  X  that  Digit  -f-  that  Digit|2  -f  15  p”  x  <p~  =  15  p~  <p~  -f-  6 
p<p  X  that  Digit  -J-  that  Digit.  |2 

4'.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will 
become  15j u*  (p  x  that  Digit  -f-  6  pp  X  that  Digit  j*  -f-  that  Digit  |3.  Then  if 
this  product  be  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  opposite  to  the  third 
period,  since  by  the  transference  of  Art.  /,  the  units  of  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube  are  put  under  the  4th  place  of  the  third  period, 
so  they  are  also  put  under  the  4th  place  of  this  product. 

5'.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together,  since  by  Art.  /)  that  upper  number  —  20  a%  so  by  Lem.  7). 
the  sum  rr 

15  p *  f~  x  that  Digit  -J-  Gp  <p  X  that  Digit]2  -f  that  Digit!3  -f-  20 p3  X  <p5  =. 
20 p3^3  +  1 5p2  £2  x  that  Digit  -j-  6p  <p  x  that  Digit]2  x  that  Digit  | 3. 

i 

6'.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum  the  product  will 
become  20p3  p3  X  that  Digit  -}- 1 5p2  <p2  x  that  Digit] 2  -}-  6  p<p  x  that  Digit  j 3 
4.  that  Digit  | 4.  Then  if  this  product  be  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Biquadrate  opposite  the  third  period,  since  by  the  transference  of  Art.  /) 
the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  5th  place  of  the  third  period,  so  they  are  also  put  under  the  5th 
place  of  this  product. 
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7'.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together,  since  by  Art.  7')  that  upper  number  —  15  p  4  so  by  Lem.  7) 
the  sum  = 

20  p 3  ps  X  that  Digit  -f-  15p2  <pz  x  that  Digit  |2  -f  6p<p  X  that  Digit  |3  -f- 
that  Digit  | 4  -)-  15  p*  X  <p4  —  15  p4  <p4  -f-  20p3  <p3  x  that  Digit  -f-  15  p2  <p 2  x 
that  Digit  | 2  -f-  6p  <p  X  that  Digit  | 3  -f-  that  Digit  | 4. 

8'.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will  be¬ 
come  15p4<p4  x  that  Digit  -f-  20jt>3  <p3  x  that  Digit  |2-f  15p2<p2  x  that  Digit  | 3  4. 
6p<p  X  thatDigit|4  4-  that  Digit  |s.  Then  if  this  product  be  written  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi,  opposite  the  third  period,  since  by  the 
transference  of  Art.  u',  the  units  of  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank*  of  the 
Quadratus  Cubi  are  put  under  the  6th  place  of  the  third  period,  so  they 
are  also  put  under  the  6th  place  of  this  product. 

9'.  Then  if  this  product  and  that  upper  number  be  in  this  situation 
added  together,  since  by  Art.  u ',  that  upper  number  —  6ps  so  by  Lem.  7) 
the  sum  —  15  p4  <p4  x  that  Digit  -f  20  p3  <p3  x  that  Digit  | 2  -f  15  p2<p2  x 
that  Digit  |3  -f  6p<p  X  that  Digit  |4  -j-  that  Digit  |5  -f  6ps  X  <p5  =  6  p5  <p5  -j~ 
15  p4  <p4  x  that  Digit  4-  20  p3  ©3  x  that  Digit  4-  15p2  X  that  Digit  |3 

_ _ , _ _  _ _ h 

-j-  6p(p  X  that  Digit  |4  -f  that  Digit  |5 . 

10'.  Then  if  that  Digit  be  multiplied  into  this  sum,  the  product  will 
become  6p5(p5  X  that  Digit  15_p4<f4  X  that  Digit  |2  4-  20 p3<p3  x  that  Digit  j3 
4- 1 5p2<p2  X  that  Digit  |4  +6p<p  X  that  Digit  |5  4-  that  Digit  |6,  which  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  not  greater  than  R '  <p6  -j-  C  by  Art./.)  Now  this  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  expression  of  Par.  23.)  6  p5  <ps  c  4*  15  p4  <p4c2  20  p3  <p3  c3  4. 

15  p2  <p2  c4  -f  6  p  <p  cs  -f-  c6,  having  that  Digit  substituted  for  c.  And  since 
Qps  <ps  c  -}-  15  p4  <p4  c2  -f  20  p3  f  c3  -f-  15  p2  <p~  c4  -f  6  p  <p  c5  -J-  c6,  must  also 
be  not  greater  than  R'  -j-  C,  and  since  this  c  must  be  a  Digit,  so  it  is 
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evident  that  the  present  operation  from  Art.  V  to  10'.)  is  equivalent  to  seek¬ 
ing  the  c  of  Par.  23)  and  since  4  by  Art.  g'.  et  seq.  is  the  found  Digit,  so  4 
also  expounds  the  c  of  Par.  23)  and  then — 

g'.  Since  by  Art.  tf)  138  —  6  p,  and  since  4  contains  one  figure,  so 
1384  —  6  p  <p  4.  c  by  Lem.  6)  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Latus. 

a' .  Then  1,384  X  4  —  5,536  =:  (p  j)  <p  -f-  c)  X  c  —  6  p  <p  c  X  and  is 
the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square. 

/.  Then  since  by  Art.  p).  7,935  —  15  p2,  with  its  units  put  under 
the  3d  place  of  5,536  so  by  Lem.  7)  their  sum  in  this  situation  —  5,536 
-f  7,935  X  102  -  5,536  +  793,500  -  799,036  -  (6  p  $  c  +  <?*)  -f  15  p2  X  <p* 
=  15  pz  x  6  p  (p  c  -J-  c2,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Square. 

v.  Then  799,036  X  4  -  3,196,144  -  (15  p~  <pz  x  6  p  p  c  X  c2)  x  c  z= 
15  p*  p1  c  -j-  6  p  <p  c*  -j-  c3,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Cube. 

<p'.  Then  since  by  Art.  0  ),  243,340  —  20  p\  with  its  units  put  under 
the  4th  place  of  3,196,144  so  by  Lem.  7)  their  sum  in  this  situation  rr 
3,196,144  +  243,340  X  103  ~  3,196,144  -f  243,340,000  —  246,536,144  = 
( 15  p2  <p2  c  -f-  6  p  <p  c2  -J-  c3)  -f  20  p3  X  <p3  =  20  p3  <p3  15  p2  <p2  c  -f-  6  p  <p  c2  - j- 

c3,  and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube. 

Then  246,536,144  X  4  —  986,144,576  —  (20  p3  <p3  +I5p2<p2c  + 
6  p  <p  c2  -f-  c3)  X  c  —  20  p3  <p3  c  -j-  15  p2  <f  c2  -f-  6  p  <p  c3  4-  c\  and  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 
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*4/'.  Then  since  by  Art.  y)  4,197,015  =15  p \  with  its  units  put 
under  the  5th  place  of  986,144,570  so  by  Lem.  7)  their  sum  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  =  980,144,570  +  4,197,615  X  104  =  980,144,570  -f  41,976,150,000  = 
42,902,294,570  (20  p3  p3  c  -f  1 5  p2  <p3  c2  -}-  6  p  p  c 3  -j-  c4)  -f-  1 5  p4  X  p4  = 

15  p4  p4  -{-  20  p3  <p3  c  -f  15  p-  p1  c°-  -f  6  p  p  c3  +  c4,  and  is  the  upper  number 
in  the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate. 

(J.  Then  42,902,294,570  X  4=  171,849,178,304=  (15p4  p4  -f  20p3  p3c 
-J-  1 5  p2  <f-  c2  -}-  6  p  p  c3  -f-  c4)  X  c  =  15  jo4  p4  c  -f-  20  p 3  p3  c 2  -f-  15  p2  £2  c3-f- 
0  p  p  c4  c5,  and  is  the  product  written  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus 
Cubi. 

V.  Then  since  by  Art.  t')  38,618,058  Op5,  with  its  units  put  under 
the  6th  place  of  171,849,178,304  so  by  Lem.  7)  their  sum  in  this  situation  = 
171,849,178,304  -f-  38,018,058  X  10s  =  171,849,178,304  +  3,861,805,800,000 
=  4,033,654,978,304  =  (15p4p4  c  -f  20p3  p3  c*  -f  15  p2  p*  c3  -f  6  p  p  c4  -f  c5) 
-j-  6ps  X  ps  =  6  p5  p5  -J-  15  p4  p4  c  -j-  20  p3  p3  c~  -j-  15  p2  p"  c3  -f-  6p  p  c4  -}-  c5, 
and  is  the  upper  number  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi. 

<_/.  Then  4,033,054,978,304  X  4  =  16,134,019,913,210  =  (6  p5  ps  -f 
15p4  p4  c  -f-  20  p3  p3  c2  - j-  15p2  p2  c3  -j-  6p  pc4- f-  c5)  X  c  —  Qpspsc-\- 
15  p4  p4  c4  -f-  20  p3  p3  c3  -f-  15p*  p*  c4  4-  6  p  p  c5  -f-  c6)  and  is  less  than 
18,535,911,758,593,  or  R'  p6  C  by  Art  j'. 

Then  since  4  is  the  greatest  number  which  answers  this  condi¬ 
tion,  so  4  is  the  third  figure  of  the  Root,  and  agrees  with  the  third  figure 
of  the  Root  found  by  the  European  method  in  Par.  34,  Art.  b".) 

eu'.  And  10,134,019,913,210  expounds  the  third  Subtrahend,  which 
agrees  with  the  third  Subtrahend  found  by  the  European  method  in 
Par.  34,  Art.  c/x). 
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<JLi\  And  since  by  Art.  /)  18,535,911,758,593  =  R'  <pc  +  C,  so 
18,535,911,758,593— 16,134,619,913,216  =  2,401,291,845,377  =  R'  <p6  -f 
C— (6  jj5  f  c  +  15  p 4  <p 4  c1  -f-  20  f  c 3  -f  \h  jf  <p~  c4  +  6  p  <p  c6),  and  is 
the  third  Remainder,  which  therefore  agrees  with  the  third  Remainder 
found  by  the  European  method  in  Par.  34,  Art.  d ",  and  is  therefore  —  R^ 
Par.  24. 


And  by  the  circle  of  exposition  there  will  successively  be  found — 

— - - - Eor  the  4th  Period - - - - 

u".  4,209,500,228,544,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of 

the  Quadratus  Cubi  —  6  p'5. 

y".  44,973,293,040,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 

Biquadrate  —  15  p*. 

f.  256,258,080,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Cube  —  20  jt )'3. 

v".  821,340,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square 

~  15  pr~. 

</'.  1,404,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus 

~  6p'. 

5,  the  sought  number,  or  fourth  figure  of  the  Root  =  cl. 

cj" .  2,116,025,521,169,640,625,  the  fourth  Subtrahend  =:  6  p's  <p5  d  -f- 

15  p4  <p4  d 2  -f-  20  Pn  f  dz  +  15  pn  cl 4  d-  Op'  (pel5  4  cl6. 
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d/.  285,266,324,208,246,683,  the  fourth  Remainder  r=  R"7. 

- - — - - For  the  5th  Period - - 

u'",  425,466,612,625,293,750,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the 

Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  —  6  p//s. 

yv/.  453,589,139,259,375,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Biquadrate  —  15jt>//4. 

* 

i"' .  257,904,272,500,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 

Cube  —  20  p//3. 

v"r .  82,485,375,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 

Square  =  1  bp/n. 

i 

it'".  14,070,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus 

—  6  p" . 


<-J".  6,  the  sought  number,  or  fifth  figure  of  the  Root  —  e. 

255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856,  the  fifth  Subtrahend  —  6 jf*  <p5  e 
-f-  15  p//4,  <p4  e2  -f-  20  p"3  <p>3  e3  -f-  15  p,n  <p2  e4  -\-  6  p"  es  +  e6. 

29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169,  the  fifth  Remainder  —  R\ 

- - - - For  the  6th  Period - 

ulV.  42,601,119,820,029,578,182,656,  the  upper  number  transferred  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  =  6  pm. 
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y5T.  4,540,535,451,486,781,440,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  —  15  p'"\ 

/,v.  258,102,288,056,320,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of 

the  Cube  —  20  p,/n. 

vyV.  8,252,759,040,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Square  —  15ja///2. 

ix*v .  140,736,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus 

—  6  p,n . 

7,  the  sought  number,  or  sixth  figure  of  the  Root  —  f. 

cdiV.  29,823,008,824,922,999,565,181,681,169,  the  sixth  Subtrahend, 

—  6  p'"5<psf  -f-  15  p "/4  tff*  -f-  20  p"n  tff3  4-  15  p"n  <p2/4  4-  6  p'"  <?/5  4 -f6. 

987,654,321,  the  sixth  and  last  Remainder  ~  Rv  that  is  —  r  of 

v 

Par.  28)  as  in  the  European  method  Par.  34). 


Then  by  the  Analogous  operations  of  Articles  ^  to  to  find  the 
Denominator  of  the  Fractional  Part  of  the  Root,  there  will  be  as  follows : 

Lp.  4,260,747,694,908,334,607,381,985,642,  the  upper  number  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Quadratus  Cubi  —  6  p" 3,  and  since  by  Par.  25) 
piv  —  m  so  this  is  also  —  6  m5. 

45,410,774,905,552,940,176,815,  the  upper  number  transferred  in 
the  Rank  of  the  Biquadrate  =  15  p'^  —  15  m4  by  Par.  25). 

M  1 
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J.  258,125,396,471,245,260,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the 
Rank  of  the  Cube  =  20  p1'*  —  20  m3  by  Par.  25). 

..  825,325,162,335,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the 

Square  zz  15  piV2  —  15  m2  by  Par.  25). 

$.  1,407,402,  the  upper  number  transferred  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus 

—  6piv  —  6  in  by  Par.  25). 

Hence  then  the  sum  with  the  additional  Unit  —  4,260,793,105, 
941,366,382,119,977,455  zz  6  m5  +  15  m4  +  20  m3  +  15  m2  -f  6  m  -f  1  = 

(m  -\-  l)6  —  in6,  and  since  by  Art.  ci>iv).  987,  654,  321  zz  r  of  Par.  28)  and 

r 

by  Par.  34).  234,567  zr  m  so  m  -J - zz  the  mixed  number 

(m  -}-  l)5  — •  m6 

987,654,321, 

234,567  - - - and  is  by  Par.  28).  the  approximate 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455, 

6th  Root  of  the  given  number  M,  or  166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025, 
335,490. 

(44.)  To  prove  by  tentation  that  this  is  the  Case,  would  require  the 
actual  involution  of  the  above  mixed  number,  which  is  the  approximate 
Root,  to  the  sixth  Power,  a  task  of  vast  labour,  which,  after  so  much  cal¬ 
culation,  I  willingly  decline,  as  it  could  serve  little  purpose  except  the 
mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  therefore  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  chuse  the  following  examples  in  simpler  numbers,  but 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  thought  sufficiently  complicated.  Besides 
their  present  use,  they  will  afterwards  be  satisfactory  for  reference  in  a 
future  part  of  this  paper. 
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Then  by  the  method  of  Par.  28. 

First.  Let  there  be  sought  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  65. 


Here,  since  26  —  64,  and  which  is  Z_  and  36  —  729,  which  is  >  65,  soM 

—  65,  m  —  2,  and  (m  -j-  l)5  —  m6  —  729  —  64  —  665,  and  r  —  M  —  m6 

r 

—  65  — « 64  =z  1.  And  hence  the  approximate  Root,  or  m  -f- - - 

(m  -f-  l)6  —  m6 

-  2  sij-.  Then  2T^| 6  = 

1  I  1  111 

26  q.  6’25‘ - 1-  15-24* - h  20-23. - fr-  15-2* _ fr-  6-2- - -  or 

665  6652  6653  6654  6655  665s 

6-  25-  6655  +  15-  24-  6654-  +  20-  23-  6653  +  15-  22  6652  +  6.  2.  665  +  1 

64  -f  — - - - 

665s 

equal  to 

24,969,477,535,800,000  —  625-665s 
46,935,108,150,000  —  15.24.6654 
47,052,740,000  —  20.23.6653 
26,533,500  =  15.22.6652 
7,980  —  6.2.665 
1 

665°-86, 482, 825, 840, 140, 625)25, 016, 459, 723, 231, 481,  (0  +  64  =  64 


25,016,459,723,281,481 

Hence  the  deficiency  in  this  case  is  65 — 64 - 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

61,466,366,116,909,144 


8*6, 482,825,840, 1 40,625 


Second.  Let  there  be  sought  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  396 
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Here  M  —  396,  m  is  the  same  as  before,  and  r  —  396  — ■  64  =  332.  And 


hence  the  approximate  Root  is  2  -f-Lf-.  Then  2  |  6  — 

332  3322  3323  3324  3325  3326 

2C  +  6-25- - [-  15-24-. - -  +  20-23- - -  +  15-22- - 6-2- - 1 - or 

665  6652  6653  6654  6655  6656 

6-25-6655-332  +  15-24-6654.3322  +  20-23*6653-3323  +  1 5-22-6652-3324  +  6-2-665-332s  +  3326 

64  -p  - - — - — - — — ■  — - — - - - — — — -  or 

6656 

8,289,866,541,885,600,000  —  6'256655-332 
5,173,375,360,725,000,000  =  15*24'6654-3322 
1,721,865,282,968,320,000  -  20  23'6653'3323 
322,364,252,224,896,000  =  15'22*6652*3324 
32,187,949,395,087,360—  62*665*3325 
1,339,147,769,319,424—  332* 

665*  =  86,482, 825, 840, 140, 625)  15, 540, 998, 534, 968, 822, 784  (179  -f  64  =  243 

15,480,425,825,385,171,875 

•60,572,709,583,650,909 


60,572,709,583,650,909 

Hence  the  deficiency  in  this  case  is  396 — 243  - - - 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

25,910,116,256,489,716 

a  quantity  no  less  than  152 - - - 

86,482,825,840,140,625 


Third.  Let  there  be  sought  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  397 


Here  M  —  397,  m  is  the  same  as  before,  and  r  —  397  —  64  =  333. 

i  * 

And  hence  the  approximate  Root  is  2  -f-f-f-.  Then  2  -f-f-f  | 6  — 


333  3332  3333  3334  3335  3336 

26  +  6-25-  _  +  15  24. - p  20-23* - p  15-22 - +  6-2- - 1 - or 

66  5  6  652  »  6653  6654  6655  6656 

6-25-6655'333  +  15-24'6654-3332  +  20-23-6653-3333  +  15-22-6652-3334  +  6-2'665-3335  +  3336 
644 - - - - 


or 
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8,314,836,019,421,400,000  —  6-25*6655*333 

5,204,587,207,645,350,000  —  15  24  6  654  3332 
1,737,471,218,191,380,000  =  20*23*6653-3333 
326,265,741,912,253,500  —  15"22-6652*3334 
32,675,636,708,806,140  —  6*2  *665  \3335 
1,363,532,208,525,369  r=  3336 

665G— 86,482,825,840,140,625)15,617,199,356,087,715,009  (  180  +  64  —  244 

15,566,908,651,225,312,500 

•50,290,704,862,402,509 


50,290,704,862,402,509 

Hence  the  deficiency  in  this  case  is  397 — 244 - - - a  quantity 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

36,192,120,977,738,116 

yet  greater  than  before,  beingnoless  than  152 - - 

J  86,482,825,840,140,625 

- Fourth.  Let  there  be  sought  the  approximate  6th  Root  of  728  - 

Here  M  —  728,  m  is  the  same  as  before  r  —  728  —  64  —  664.  And 

hence  the  the  approximate  Root  is  2  Then  2  is 

664  6642  6643  664*  6645  664° 

26  +  6-25* -  +  15-24, - 20-23- - -  +  15-22- -  +  6-2-  _  +  _  or 

665  6652  6653  665+  6655  665G 

6-25-6655-664+  15-246654-6642  +  20-23-6653-6643+  15-22-6652-6644+  15-2-665-6645  +  6646 
64  4-  -  or 

665° 

16,579,733,083,771,200,000  —  G25.6655.664 
20,693,501,442,902,400,000  —  15’24.G654.6642 
13,774,922,263,746,560,000  —  20  23.6653.6643 
5,157,828,035,598,336,000  —  15.22.6652.6644 
1,030,014,380,642,795,520  —  6.2.665-6045 
85,705,457,236,443,136  =  665G 

G655  —  86,482,825,840,140,625)57,321,704,663,897,734,656  (662  -f  64  -  726 

57,251,630,706, 1 73,093,750 

70,073,957,724,640,906 

n  1 
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70,073,957,724,640,906 

Hence  the  deficiency  in  this  case  is  728  —  726 - and  is 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

16,408,868,115,499,719 

again  diminished  to  1 - - 

86,482,825,840,140,625 


45. )  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation  and  exposition  may  easily  be 
extended  to  any  other  power,  by  the  method  of  Par.  30),  and  by  having  as 
many  Ranks  as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  the  power  and  analogically 
adapting  the  circle  of  operations  to  these  Ranks.  It  would  be  both  curi¬ 
ous  and  entertaining  to  investigate  those  properties  of  figurate  numbers 
by  which  the  upper  transferred  number  in  each  Rank  becomes  the  found 
figures  of  the  Root  involved  to  the  index  of  that  Rank  and  multiplied  by 
the  proper  co-efficient  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  the  succeeding  ope¬ 
rations  finally  produce  for  each  period,  the  last  found  figures  of  the  Root 
multiplied  by  ten,  and  having  then  added  the  next  figure  of  the  Root, 
and  the  sum  being  involved  to  the  index  of  the  given  power,  and  then 
having  subtracted  the  last  found  figures  of  the  Root  multiplied  by  ten, 
and  involved  to  the  index  of  the  given  power.  But  such  an  inquiry  would 
swell  the  present  paper  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  omitted. 

46. )  From  all  this  ample  detail,  it  appears  that  the  advantages  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Arabian  Arithmeticians  in  the  complicated  apparatus  of 
calculation  required  for  the  Pulpit  Diagram,  is  first,  that  the  Root  may  be 
extracted,  as  it  were  mechanically,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the 
co-efficients  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  which  are  here  produced  by  the  mere 
arrangement  of  the  Ranks;  and  next,  that  throughout  all  tlm  intricacies 
of  this  operation  it  should  never  be  necessary  to  multiply  by  a  number 
higher  than  a  Digit.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  whether  these  objects 
were  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  employment  of  means  so 
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laborious,  but  shall  only  observe  with  respect  to  the  last  of  them,  that  we 
may  hence  form  some  judgment  how  much  the  old  Arithmeticians  must 
have  been  perplexed  and  retarded  by  the  labour  of  long  multiplication. 
We,  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  great  discovery  of  Logarithms,  can 
now  scarcely  form  an  estimate  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  from  this  wanf,  and  the  facilities  which  we  enjoy  from  their  use. 
While,  therefore,  the  Arabian  method  of  extraction  may  inspire  us  with 
more  gratitude  to  Lord  Napier,  we  must  not  too  hastily  condemn  it  as 
uselessly  laborious,  till  we  can  show  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
discovery  we  could  have  more  happily  succeeded  in  the  facilitating  and 
abbreviation  of  calculation.  Should,  after  all  these  considerations,  the 
intention  of  the  Arabian  operation  be  thought  of  little  value,  and  the  labour 
employed  to  accomplish  it  misused,  yet  the  artful  contrivances  by  which 
it  is  attained,  and  the  skilful  adaptation  for  this  purpose  of  the  simple 
principle  of  the  variation  of  the  signification  of  symbols  from  the  variation 
of  their  situation,  must,  I  think,  in  justice,  always  cause  the  Pulpit 
Diagram  to  be  considered  a  deserving  monument  of  Arabic  ingenuity. 

47.)  It  now  remains,  according  to  the  originally  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment — 

IV.  That  I  should  give  the  extract  from  the  original  Ayoun-ul-Hisab, 
containing  the  above  Rule,  accompanied  by  a  translation,  and  then  offer 
some  explanatory  Remarks. 

48.)  And  the  extract  is  as  follows  : 

C—J  1  C_— '  j  |  L  t__ 

C-J  L>-  j  ^3  1  LaXis  la  ^  j)  U]  |  J  \  ^z  ULi  ^  \  1 

J  ii  kjj  uo  jZ  pjj  J  1  1  J  \  j  J  \  L2J  L-J  jJ!  if  Jlc  Lj 

I  I  Z  If  la  U*J|  j(i  j-Lidj  u- &  i 
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\  (S>.  I  1  Cl-'  Wj  <A  ’  < - ^yo  <L*1  »t  Itjts-  <£-*.— ilj  \  1  yc  ^yO  y  ^ 

&\  ju.'C  i  Sxi  Cl-  IA  jiA  1  ^  j!A  1  t  1  j~*],  ^  ^  i-»  j  tA  \  L/~* T^_J^  __} 

C— ■  t/\.***S  y-  -*  to  ^  j*  t— ■?  !  ^jlx  A  ^«t  *4  j  ^  ^  \  C— -4  S 

-  il  1  ^1.2— i  ^  ^  ^A-»^-A  \  ^j-0  4  ^  y 1  — - ?  to  ^  S&J  1  A  *2-*  ^  y  J  A  ^  yj  Aj 

j  oX*!  1  l  g-3  J'  ^  1  itA  J  C_— x.(]  I  ( — Ao  A‘  »« J  J  A  1  ( sA  <tjj  .i  J  £_LA  \  t A 

(jY  <■*  <-V4  \  C-C-9  Ll^^s:-’  1  ^jlty  tXi  J  ^_J  tJ  I  ^,A~c  \  J  U- 

A  ^  y-tA  1  i — A  \  ^ccj  (^>  \  ^  \  ^  3Aji>  j  j  jA  ^  aA  4  <ixsr'  to  _j  j  <x*E 

A  i t-J  \  A  1  j  ^  A  ^  ^  1  A ^  cu  t^j j.-o  a  <\%! 1  A  j  ^  ^  ^  A  ^  j**** j  y^-c>l A 

•■''A  jrc  (_J4  t^-A  1  ci-  t*j  A»  1  (A  c  — ^  \  A»  \  j**— ■  ^ \  ^ , J  1  \  s&jb  j  4->j  IA  1  A 1  ci?  \m yc 

^lA— 2-iJ  1  tti^lr-C  f  ?  iA  ■  1  ^ .  f  Ailj  1  iJ  \  ^j-'C  U?  \  l  ^  ■  '_2  J  ^  J  'C  /  ?i 

t|  J\  1  C-—  L^j  ci?"^  j  A-?  (A  ^  - 1  t  ^>-» !  ^ b y-c  ^ \ 

i 

^  I  j  A~**'t?^  (J  j  A  x  j**  l A I  A^i-A  ^  a  Li’  <A  I  C— -'.^A  i  c— J  l-«  l.«  ^!  1  JAb»,i!  | 

j_>  V.  j-AA  I  i__2^  ^  _j  ^  ^  lAr  i  a  ^  ^3  1  t)li  1  Ai>  j  t  A  l5 

J  l!,  1  L  2^J  ^  A  A  Ajs:'^  1  A  A  A  ^A  ]  i—J  j*a  A-  J  A  to  j  AliaA  1  C—-J  \  ^ 

L-Jj^J  ^  \  J]  \  w\-Ofc  J  L-. -><^1  1  i__A  J4-;  1  A  <u*£  j  J  111  A  A  t’  ^jA  \  ( _ )j  yL- 0  J 

cA  to  C— ^.sz  (.?  oXr^>  1  ■  2*0  ^s  A1^  1  1 4-o^U  c?  *xA  1  i  s  Ij  L  ^  -  ~  { '  1  t&  tf.«*.5  t '  v  t  ^ft]  I 


A 


(-3 


AijA^  l>^A-AJ  A-.-*.^  ^  J  tsd  cA'-,^  l_-J  AA  \  A  A^  ■  _j-s‘  i  aAA  (^j 

■A  \  kjJ  1  Cl^^s’'  A  t!  ]  ^ jj  j  J  Jm!  |  ^-o  J  Isd  t*>-o  j-.>-  ^  I  A^  ^  |  ^/ailA 

i  ^tc.  a  t  ^A  \  <sjjj  \  <s»-  )j  I  jii*j  j  j  jJ  ]  LA'S  A  ^-o  ^^*aA  aA*~^  ^  j }  A  \  j»^  ^  ^ 

A  t  ^  i _ -A  A  to  0-A  A-f  tsr  1  <>?  Jj  J  ^wilcs'A  I  A  & yii  _j  ^  -^'  1  A^  U-fi-A  if ^-o  j-LA  I  uA«a 

<^J  ^  ^  \  C—^xA  1  k— Ac?  l.<5  tc  cU  tJ  \  S.\  jj  J  <-J[jt(  j-A'lsrA  '  A  fa  j 

(Sf  jj  A  faj  j*)  i _ AA  M  jkjfc  a  ^-'♦■A 1  J  \  I  Jiij  j  s  Sx\  1  Uij\5  t-_2^>  A  J--HosA  |  (_• 

i^jjj  j  £-*i.s=A  1  A.  j  jtxA  1  <aJ  t  u_AA  ^LA  \  (_A^>  a  to  t  if ^,-c 

C— — '^A!  ]  2  2^g  j  *  to  A^  1  <fa'jj  2  ^  &)  y^J  J  A1^'  1  ^'1°  L  c''~~~  A^  i 

A*f4  j  ^ A  t  l  c^g  A  to  ^^1-2  w  A  i  )  A  ^  c«o  A  y— -Mls^  I  A  fa  J  j'^-'Q  S  !  I  ^  A  \  \  txAjb  j 
y_J  A  ( — Ai'  ii!  t  if  ^-o  y-tli  )  i io  A  to  ^-1*  A,t_*A  \  (Sj ijj  A  J'*':  (J^*A  ^  I  ^.^l^sr'A  } 

fcUt  ujip  A  u  A^’  «A^  if’j  t  j  A  ^  ^  \  A  I  ^  Axs»  ^  ci-'-s jS-  to  <o  A^  >  JixA  I 

j  j*  sjil,  1  j  j  A I  Lj  \S\  i  fa-’  j-'  \  *  iS  t>- 1  a  ^  ts^9  --iA  1  J 1  ^tiA|  j  c-s»A  ]  llA  jJ 
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(J.*?  k>-  y  y  A  la  yj)  1  kb  <xWd  i ‘Xks?,  <— 1  A  ^  ^  (— ^ki’  j***5 y  l 

<X  Jot!  I  < _ a-?  j-i.  A  k  !  J  y  ko  ^  ^-Ci  ^  A  jS.  iaAr!  Uj6  Sa)  ^s.  \  A  y  £--4^= l 

k>^j  A  li y]  1  (.  y j*°  lJ1  ^  k*-  k  A 1  t  j  l  t  c»d  I  L- £]  <X  <A  ^  <^‘  j  a  k*j  k 

J^~ J1  A  a  1  <X  I  <xk=^  I  ^£a  |  i_^>ikj  ^5  <G  *  i  (—k^  (A  ko  ^kc-  <X  t—a*5  A 

I*  j-*  ^  £^kal  )  u- £Us  (_J.ji«j  1  (A  ‘fcXs^*  j  ^  AfU*)  I  j  ^  t''-1'  \  y>  ^  k  k  Ijs^  j  ksJ  1 

k*y  is  \y  ys  A  J  k  1  < La  A  ko  ^Lc  tJ-»  ks)  1  l)  J  J  j  £-x«al  \  l— c»i>  a  ^a>  k*,A  i  l;j  jJ>  j  uS  kjb 

£_*Xs=^  1  A  *  k J^A  J  l  1  A.C*  J  ^_^*-C!  |  i»jL?  A  k)  J-?  l-s^  1  k  J  J  J  J  k  l  <— * La  A  _y 

>  lj  tX^-  J  1  j  li  <0  j  ks^,  Wo  &j  kaili  ^j-Cc  1^1  <X  Jsx!  1  lW  (A  tJ*5  ksJ  \  jV-J^J  fc)  <X*5  \  A  U  LAs  A 

0 

^-•o  y^-'„  (J?\  l«J  ^  A  -J  ^  ^  (Jj  y  j*  _}~*j^  1  A  ^  kA^  !  (A  kJ  ]  k^.«; LLiAs  ko  <U  kWi  _j 

<\*J  a’  jo  ^-ka!  \  jA  ko  ^ka  (A  lj  ^yA  I  Sj  y  1  iX>-  1  j  t ^la«o  (JiJ  k»!  1  j  y  <a!  \  L—~J  \  j*o 

I j&*a  <U  \Lo  j-Aj  dSld  1  X  Ly  t)  iXa  iXs»-  j*^  IA  k  y*  ko  J  L— 2~p  L-J«g  c3,=^  ^  \ 

0  fcX^i  ^  t  S  k  i .  *  k-C  yQ  k^*^  f .  1  t  gl  ^  J-*~  1  IS yO  c3  .Xa!  I  L  Z*£  L**-^N.?S^  g.^.1  I  L> £  kA*L  \  ;  *  kv  ^ 

^  !  1  iX^A  *  IS  \j  >X  ko  <tJ  (j\>- 1  j-*sz  I  1 1  AJaj  \  ^  y+<s  At]  k'  (A  ko  j  A^j 

j <x*n  (jk  t^jus  tA  t'4^'^  ^  tj  j  *x«] !  jUI  ^  1  j  k  y  1  (J  Ij^i)  |  (Ja?  W  (j! 

<Jxki  U  1  jk*J  ^  <A  j  ^Lx^c  t)  iXxl  lj  y+J  jJ  (^)  kj  t>  &*]  \  i — La  ,A  y» 

^ — O  ^*  j  ks^  l  ji2f\ ':  A,  ko  -w  k  1  ^»y"k  k  “  l  j*^  l  >"V^  t  l ‘  J  l  _J  <_)  J  ^  ^ 

|  <^1*^  1  ^  1  I  1  i\fo  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

{ _ ?  i  ^  V-o  j-^js^^J-iu.!  i  l£  3~*  X  l^Le  c>  Axl  \  t)U|  *  \  J  \j  ^  y&  ^  \  J  j£\\  ^.-c  Ix^i 

^J.a^.1  l  j  j  L\,\  j*j  1  iX*.  \j  yka  x^y  j  k  a  (XxJ  l  t«_c*5  >-  •*  ^»  <••'  a  i 

Li->  IxWW  l  A  ^  J  k«J  1  Wj  ]  tXj  1  J  <X*S  i  L/^^.  ^  ^  ^  k  l  tkaJ  |  ^o 

ki,A  kk-^  l  ^k««,l  \  L,y  y-i)  l  ^kiiJ  l.»^xx!  1  (__)•/♦.£  A  I  r^j^A"0  <r~  ^  k  l  yy 

l  iX>- 1  j  ^ks  <XJ_y  <klA  l  A  ks^  J  t\».  l  jj  <^».kc  Ju  y 


49).  Previously  to  giving  the  translation,  I  must  remind  the  reader, 
that  the  Arabs,  writing  from  right  to  left,  call  the  most  right-hand  Period 
of  the  given  number — the  first,  and  the  most  left-hand,  or  highest  in  the 
Pulpit  Diagram — the  last,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  Par.  32).  Conse¬ 
quently,  what  by  the  Author  of  the  Ayoun-ul-Hisab  is  called  the  last 

o  1 
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period,  is,  in  my  demonstration,  called  the  first ;  and  what  he  calls  the 
former  or  preceding  period,  is,  in  my  demonstration,  called  the  next,  or 
following  period,  and  so  on.  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  throughout  this 
Extract,  the  word  breadth  means  across  the  page  from  right  to  left,  and 
length  means  down  the  page  from  top  to  bottom. 

50).  Translation. 

“  Chapter  Tenth.  From  the  Book  called  the  Ayoun-ul-Hisab,  or 
Sources  of  Arithmetic.  Of  the  extraction  of  the  Latus  of  Powers 
generally. 

Let  us  draw  a  Pulpit  Diagram  of  ascending  steps,  the  number  of 
which  steps  is  equal  to  the  number  of  periods  of  the  given  Power.  Then 
let  us  divide  the  breadth  of  each  step  into  places ,  the  number  of  which  are 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Index,  except  the  highest  step,  and  we 
are  to  divide  that  according  to  the  number  of  the  places  of  figures  which 
are  found  in  the  last  of  the  periods.  Then  let  us  draw  from  the  points 
of  division  longitudinal  lines,  which ,  with  the  lines  which  form  the  height 
of  the  step,  are  to  he  drawn  to  such  a  distance  as  the  operation  may  re¬ 
quire.  Then  let  us  produce  the  breadth  of  the  step  to  the  most  left  hand 
of  the  longitudinal  lines,  and  let  us  divide  the  most  right  hand  of  the 
longitudinal  lines  into  divisions ,  or  ranks ,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Index  of  the  Power,  and  it  is  sufficient  that  the  length  of  the  divisions 
be  great  enough  to  contain  the  same  number  of  figures  as  the  height  of  all 
the  steps,  and  the  length  of  the  lowest  of  them  he  great  enough  to  contain, 
in  length,  one  period  of  the  given  Power.  And  let  the  lowest  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  be  called  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  the  division  above  it  the  Rank 
of  the  Square,  and  the  division  above  it  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  and  so  on 
till  we  reach  the  Rank  of  the  number ;  and  the  figures  exterior  to  the 
Diagram  are  called  the  external  Row,  and  then  to  the  division  which  is 
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below  the  Rank  of  the  number  there  is  applied  the  name  of  second  Rank 
of  the  number,  and  to  that  Rank  which  is  below  it  there  is  applied  the  name 
of  third  Rank  of  the  number,  and  so  on  till  we  reach  to  the  Rank  of  the 
Latus.  Then  let  us  begin  from  the  right  hand,  and  let  us  write  the  first 
period  of  the  number  in  the  Squares  of  the  first  step,  and  the  second 
period  in  the  Squares  of  the  second  step,  and  so  on  till  we  have  written 
all  the  places  of  figures  in  the  small  Squares,  each  place  in  a  Square. 
Then  let  us  seek  the  greatest  number  of  the  Digits,  which  being  involved 
to  the  Index  of  the  given  number,  can  be  subtracted  from,  i.  e.  is  less  than 
the  last  dotted  place,  and  the  figures  to  its  left  hand.  Now,  if  we  were  to 
arrange  in  a  Table  the  Powers  of  the  numbers  from  2  to  9  to  the  Quadratus 
quadrati  cubi  cubi  which  is  to  the  Index  10,  that  would  facilitate  the  find¬ 
ing  of  this  sought  number.  And  when  we  have  found  it,  let  us  place  it  in 
the  external  Row,  and  call  that  the  top  number  which  hence  is  the  first  found 
figure  of  the  Root ,  and  let  us  also  put  it  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus,  opposite  to  the  last  dotted  place,  and  call  that  the  bottom  num¬ 
ber,  and  let  us  write  its  Square  (and  that  is  the  product  of  the  top  number 
into  the  bottom)  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Rank  of  the  Square,  and 

let  us  icrite  the  product  of  the  top  number  into  the  Square,  and  that  is  its 

/ 

Cube  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  and  thus,  until  we  multi¬ 
ply  the  top  number  into  that  which  is  in  the  second  Rank  of  the  number. 
Then  let  us  write  this  product  in  the  Rank  of  the  number  below  what 
was  written  there  and  below  that,  there  is  written  the  products  in  the 
Ranks,  so  that  their  units  should  all  be  opposite  the  single  top  figure. 
And  let  us  subtract  the  last  product  from  that  which  is  opposite  it  in  the 
Rank  of  the  number,  and  let  us  write  the  Remainder  below  the  latitudinal 
line  drawn  above  the  former  period,  so  that  it  may  be  one  line  with  this 
period.  Then  let  us  add  the  top  number  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus,  once,  for  the  second  Rank  of  the  number,  and  let  us  multiply 
it,  the  top  number  into  the  sum,  and  let  us  add  the  product  to  that  which 
is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square,  and  let  us  multiply  it  into  the  sum  there, 
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and  let  us  add  the  product  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  and 
thus  until  we  multiply  it  into  the  sum  in  the  third  Rank  of  the  Number, 
and  transfer  the  sum  of  this  product  and  the  number  in  the  second  Ranh  of 
the  number ,  to  the  right  hand  in  this  Rank  one  place.  Then  let  us  add 
the  top  number  the  second  time  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus 
for  the  third  Rank  of  the  number,  and  let  us  multiply  it  into  the  sum,  and 
let  us  add  the  product  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square,  and 
let  us  multiply  it  into  the  sum,  and  let  us  add  the  product  to  that  wdiich 
is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  and  so  on  till  we  have  added  its  product 
into  the  sum  in  the  fourth  Rank  of  the  Number  to  that  which  is  in 
the  third  Rank,  and  let  us  transfer  the  sum  to  the  right  hand  two 
places,  then  let  us  add  the  top  number  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank 
of  the  Latus  a  third  time,  for  the  fourth  Rank  of  the  Number,  and 
let  us  operate  with  it  as  I  have  explained,  and  so  on  until  we  arrive 
at  the  addition  of  the  top  number  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of 
the  Latus  for  that  same  Rank,  and  its  transference  to  the  right  hand, 
so  that  its  units  should  be  opposite  the  second  place  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  period.  And  let  it  be  known  that  we  write  the  products  in  the  Ranks, 
so  that  their  units  should  be  under  the  single  top  figure,  and  we  write 
the  result  of  the  addition  above  the  items  after  erasing  them  by  a  latitu¬ 
dinal  line,  and  this  will  be  the  Number  which  is  above  the  lines  in  all  the 
Ranks,  except  the  Rank  of  the  Number,  because  the  progress  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  in  all,  except  that  Rank,  is  upwards.  And  that  the  product  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  top  Number  into  that  which  is  written  in  each  Rank 
is  added  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  above  it.  Then  let  us  seek  the 
greatest  of  the  units,  which,  if  we  write  it  in  the  external  Row  opposite 
to  the  first  place  of  the  preceding  period,  and  below  it  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  to  the  right  of  the  Number  written  there  and 
multiply  it  into  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus,  and  add  the  pro¬ 
duct  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square,  then  multiply  it  into 
that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Square,  and  add  the  product  to  that 
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which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Cube,  and  so  on  until  it  be  multiplied  into 
the  sum  in  the  second  Rank  of  the  number,  and  the  product  written  in 
the  Rank  of  the  number  this  can  be  substracted  from,  i.  e.  is  less  than  that 
which  is  opposite  to  it,  and  when  we  have  found  it,  such  a  number ,  let  us 
operate  with  it  as  I  have  explained,  and  let  us  write  the  remainder  below 
the  latitudinal  line  drawn  over  the  former  period,  so  that  it  may  be  one 
line  with  the  places  of  the  former  period  annexed  to  it.  Then  let  us  add 
the  new  found  top  number  to  that  which  is  in  the  Rank  of  the  Latus  one 
time  after  another,  for  the  Rank  one  after  another,  and  let  us  operate 
with  it  as  was  done  before,  and  if  we  cannot  find  a  number  with  this  pro¬ 
perty,  let  us  put  cypher  in  its  place,  and  transfer  that  which  is  in  the 
Ranks,  which  are  below  the  Rank  of  the  number,  once  again  to  the  right 
hand  as  was  done  before,  that  which  is  in  the  second  Rank  of  the  num¬ 
ber  one  place,  and  that  which  is  in  the  third,  two  places,  and  so  on.  Then 
let  us  seek  the  greatest  of  the  units  and  operate  with  it  as  we  have  detail¬ 
ed  above,  and  so  on  until  the  product  of  the  top  number  placed  opposite 
the  units  of  the  original  given  number  into  the  sum  in  the  second  Rank  of 
the  number  be  substracted  from  that  which  is  written  in  the  Rank  of  the 
number,  and  if  nothing  remains,  that  number  is  rational,  and  the  number 
written  in  the  external  Row,  i.  e.  above  the  Pulpit  Diagram,  are  its  Latus 
Primum,  and  if  any  thing  remains  then  it  is  Surd,  and  its  Latus  Primum, 
technically  speaking,  by  approximation,  is  that  which  is  in  the  external 
Row,  with  a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  remainder,  and  the 
denominator  is  that  which  is  between,  i.  e.  is  the  difference  between  the 
power  of  this  said  written  number,  and  the  power  of  ( this  number  having 
unit  added  to  it).  Then  let  us  employ  the  single  figure  placed  opposite 
the  units  of  the  given  number  as  we  employed  the  other  numbers,  except 
the  transference  of  them,  and  let  that  which  is  in  all  the  Ranks  below  the 
Rank  of  the  number  be  added  together  into  one  sum,  and  let  us  add  to 
that  unit,  and  that  is  the  said  denominator,  and  the  power  produced 
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from  the  Latus  thus  taken,  is  always  less  than  the  given  number.  And 
this  difference  is  considerable  in  every  power  except  the  Square.  And  for 
finding  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the  operation  on  the  Cube,  we 
may  multiply  the  figures  of  the  external  Row  into  itself,  increased  by  unit, 
and  the  product  into  three,  and  add  to  that  unit.” 


After  the  prolix  detail  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  it  would  be 
very  useless  to  make  many  comments  on  the  above  extract,  and  I  have 
only  therefore  to  add  a  few  cursory  observations. 

51) .  The  directions  given  for  erazing  the  added  items,  and  merely 
writing  their  sum  in  the  same  place,  will  account  for  the  Ranks  being  in 
the  extract  directed  to  be  so  much  shorter  than  they  appear  in  the  full 
Diagram  given  by  me. 

52) .  The  Rationale  of  the  directions  given  for  the  treatment  of 
cypher,  when  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  found  figures  of  the  Root,  is  so  easily 
understood,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  elucidate  them  by  any  expla¬ 
nation. 


53).  The  last  sentence  respecting  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
in  the  Cube  is  also  easily  comprehended.  The  figures  of  the  external 
Row  are  those  of  the  approximate  integral  Root  written  above  the  Pul¬ 
pit  Diagram,  and  are  consequently  —  m  of  Par.  28).  Then  the  Rule  of 


the  Text  evidently  is 


m  X 

m  -f-  1 

X  3 

+  1  ~  3  m*.  3  m  -f-  1  — 


(m  +  l)3  —  m3. 


54).  What  I  have  here  said  of  the  increase  of  the  error  of  deficiency 
corresponding  to  the  increase  of  the  index  of  the  power,  would,  if  true,  be 
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very  tedious  to  demonstrate,  and  excessively  laborious  to  exemplify.  I 
shall  not  therefore,  by  entering  upon  this  task,  render  this  very  long  paper 
yet  unnecessarily  longer,  but  as  a  proof  of  this  assertion  I  refer  to  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  2d  and  3d  example  of  Par.  44).  This  imperfection,  the 
Arabians  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of,  and  anxious  to  remedy ;  and 
I  shall  conclude  with  an  account  of  their  attempts  for  this  purpose  in  the 
extraction  of  the  Square  Root.  Of  these  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  Arabic  original,  but  their  detail  is  as  follows. 


55).  Let  on  the  principles  of  Par.  28).  A,  be  a  surd  to  the  2d 
Power,  of  which  a,  is  the  approximate  integral  Square  Root,  so  that  a2  Z. 
A  and  (a  -f  l)2  or  a"  -f-  2  a  -f-  1  is  >  A.  Then  let  A  —  ar  =  r  and  a~  -f  r 
—  A.  Then  evidently  r  Z.  2  a  -j-  1  and  the  Root,  to  be  assumed  is 


r 


r 


a~\ - 

(a  +  l)2— a2 


—  a 


2  a  -{-  1. 


Then  the  deficiency  arising  from  this 

r  \  2  /  2  ar 


assump¬ 


tion  is  evidently  A  • —  (  a  -}- 


(2  a  -f  1)  r  —  r2 


2  a  +  1 


—  (a2  -f  r)  — •  (  ar  + 


+ 


2  a  +  1  (2  a  +  1)J 


Now  since  r  Z_  2  a  -f  1  so  r2  or  r  r  Z_  (2  a  -j-  l)r,  and 


(2  a  +  l)2 

lienee  this  can  never  be  a  negative  expression,  but  must  be  always  posi¬ 
tive  and  real. 


56).  Then  the  Arabian  Arithmeticians  observe  that  the  deficiency 
incurred  by  employing  this  assumed  Root  as  the  true  Root,  must  always 
be  less  than  To  prove  this,  if  to  a  be  assigned  any  constant  value, 
then  r  may  be  considered  as  a  variable.  For  the  only  known  properties 
of  r  are  that  it  should  be  real,  and  Z_  2  a  -f  1.  Hence  if  a  be  put  —  1, 
then  2  a  -f  1  =  3,  and  r  is  expoundable  by  1  and  2.  If  a  be  put 
=  2,  then  r  is  expoundable  by  1,  2,  3,  4.  If  a  be  put  =  3,  then  r 
is  expoundable  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6,  and  so  on.  The  shortest  and  most 
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s 


direct  way  therefore  of  proceeding  will  be  to  enquire  upon  these  condi- 

(2  a  +  1)  r  —  rz 

tions  what  is  the  maximum  value  of  this  expression - .  Then 

(2  a  +  l)2 

•  • 

for  this  purpose  let  it  be  put  into  Fluxions,  and  it  will  become  2  ar  -f-  r  — 
2rr  rz  0,  and  hence  2  a  -f-  1  zr  2  r  and  r  rz  a  -f~  f .  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  deficiency  is  when  r  —  a  -f  f .  Substitute  this  value  of  r  and 

(2  a  +  1)  r  —  r2  (a  +  f)2  (a  +  i)2 

the  expression - - becomes - zr  - rz  +.  Now  since 

(2a  +  iy  (2«+l)2  4(«  +  i)2 

a  is  an  integer,  so  a  -f-  f  is  evidently  a  fraction.  But  r  is  also  an  integer, 
and  hence  can  never  be  equal  to  a  -f-  f-.  That  is  the  value  of  r  can  never 
be  such  as  to  render  the  deficiency  a  maximum.  In  other  words,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  must  always  be  Z_  f. 

57.)  As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  us  take  the  following  three  sets 
of  examples. 

1  \  *  r  f  «  '  |  J.  J| 

- - -  1  - - - 

Let  A  —  2  —  l2  -f  !•  Then  a  rz  1  and  r  —  1  and  2  a  ~J-  1  —  2,  and 
assumed  Root  rz  If. 

Then  1^|2  zr  1  -f-  i  +  i  =  1-f,  and  the  deficiency  zr  f. 

Let  A  =r  3  rz  Is  -f-  2.  Then  a  r  1,  r  rz  2,  and  assumed  Root  zr  If. 

Then  Tf~j2  rz  1  -f  -f-  +  ■£  =  2£,  and  deficiency  zr  -f. 

- 2  — - - - 

Let  A  —  5  —  22  -{-  1.  Then  a  rz  2,  r  rz  1  and  2  a  +  1  =  5  and 
assumed  Root  zr  2f . 
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Then  2f|2  —  4  -f  £  -f  fa  —  4  JJ-,  and  deficiency  =  fa. 

Let  A  =  G  -  2!  -)-  2.  Then  a  zz  2,  r  zz  2,  and  assumed  Root  —  2f. 
Then  ±  f  +  fa  —  5jf,  and  deficiency  zz  if. 

Let  A  zz  7  —  2C  f-  3.  Then  a  —  2  r  —  3,  and  assumed  Root  zz  2f. 

Then  2f~]2  r  4  -f  V8  -f  fa  zz  and  deficiency  — 

Let  A  =  8  ~  22  -f  4.  Then  a  —  2,  r  zz  4,  and  assumed  Root  —  2f. 

Then  2f  | 2  zz  4  -f-  V6  4-  if  =  7J4,  and  deficiency  zz  fa. 
- 3 - - - • 

Let  A  —  10  zz  32  -f-  1.  Then  a  —  3  r  —  1  and  2  a  -f-  1  zz  7,  and 
assumed  Root  —  3f. 

Then  3i]2  zz  9  +  f  4  fa  =  9-ff,  and  deficiency  —  fa. 

Let  A  —  11  =  32  -f  2.  Then  a  —  3,  r  —  2,  and  assumed  Root  zz  3f. 

Then  3f  |2  zz  9  4  V3  4-  fa  =  10-f-g-,  and  deficiency  zz  if. 

Let  A  =  12  —  32  -j-  3.  Then  a  zz  3,  r  zz  3,  and  assumed  Root  zz  3f. 
Then  3f  |2  —  9  +  V8  4  fa  =  HfJ,  and  deficiency  zz  if. 

Let  A  z  13  -  32  +  4.  Then  a  zz  3  r  —  4,  and  assumed  Root  zz  3f. 
Then  3f] 2  zz  9  -f  y  4  if  =  12ff,  an(l  deficiency  =  if. 

Q  1 
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Let  A  =  14  —  32  -f  5.  Then  a  —  3  r  —  5,  and  assumed  Root  m  3-f-. 
Then  3f  |2  9  -f-  3T°  -f-  -f-§-  —  13-ff,  and  deficiency  —  if. 

Let  A  —  15  =  32  -j-  6.  Then  a  —  3  r  r=  6,  and  assumed  Root  zr:  3f. 


Then  3-f  | 3  =  9  -f  3T6  +  if  =  1 4ff ,  and  deficiency  —  T6T. 

From  these  examples  we  may  observe — 

58) .  That  the  deficiencies  are  in  every  case  according  to  Par.  57). 

59) .  That  when  the  remainder  is  very  great  or  very  small,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  is  small,  but  when  the  remainder  is  a  medium,  that  is,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  be  equal  to  a  +  f,  the  deficiency  becomes  great,  and  is  great¬ 
est  when  the  deficiency  is  —  a,  and  —  a  -f-  1.  That  is,  it  is  greatest  in 
the  3d  set  of  cases  when  r  —  3  and  —  4.  In  the  2d  set  of  cases  when 
r  —  2  and  —  3.  And  in  the  1st  set  of  cases,  of  course  when  r  —  1  and  —  2. 
This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  Par.  44).  For  in  the 
1st  and  4th  examples  where  r  —  1  and  —  728  that  is  very  small  and  very 
great,  the  deficiency  is  small,  and  in  the  2d  and  3d  examples  when  r  — 
332  and  333,  that  is,  a  medium,  the  deficiency  is  great. 

GO).  And  that  when  A  is  equally  distant  from  ci~  below,  and  (a  -f  l)f 
above  the  deficiency  is  equal.  That  is  the  deficiency  is  equal  when  A  is 

equal  to  d 2  -f  1  and  ( a  -{-  1)  2 —  1,  and  the  deficiency  is  equal  when  A  is 

equal  to  a2  -{-  2  and  ( a  -{-  l)2  —  2,  and  the  deficiency  is  equal  when  A  is 

equal  to  cr  -f-  3  and  (a  -f-  l)2  —  and  so  on.  Thus — ■ 

- - In  the  1st  set  of  Gases. - 

When  A  -  2  -  l2  -f  1,  and  when  A  =  3  =  22 — 1,  the  deficiency  is 
the  same,  viz.  f. 
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- - In  the  2d  set  of  Cases. - - - 

When  A  -  5  -  2l  -f  1,  and  when  A  —  8  —  3* — 1„  the  deficiency  is 
the  same,  viz.  fa. 

When  A  —  6  zz  22  -}-  2,  and  when  A  —  7  32 — 2,  the  deficiency  is  the 
same,  viz.  fa. 

- - - - - In  the  3d  set  of  Cases. - 

When  A  zz  10  zz  32  -f  1,  and  when  A  zz  15  zz  4* — 1,  the  deficiency 
is  the  same,  viz.  fa. 

When  A  zz  11  —  32  -j-  2,  and  when  A  zz  14  zz  42 — 2,  the  deficiency 
is  the  same,  viz.  -if. 

When  A  —  12  zz  32  -f-  3,  and  when  A  zz  18  —  42 — 3,  the  deficiency 
is  the  same,  viz.  if. 


This  is  easily  proved  generally,  for  since  by  Par.  57)  the  excess  of 

(2  a  4-  1)  r - r~ 

a~~\-r  over  the  Square  of  its  assumed  Root,  is - let  the  surd 

(2  a  +  l)2 

power  whose  Root  is  required  be  (< a  -f  1) 2 — r.  This  is  zz  a~  -f  2  a  -J-  1 — r, 
and  hence  the  remainder  is  in  this  case  2  a  -j-  1 — r.  This  being  the 
numerator,  and  2  a  4-  1  still  being  the  denominator,  the  assumed  Root 

2  a  -f  1 — r  r 

is  in  this  case  a  -j-  - - zz  a  1  — - - and  hence  the  deficien- 

2ci+l  2a  +  1 

T  Y  (  2  a  +  1 )  r r2 

cy  is  ( ct  4-  l)2^ — r  — (a  4-  1 - —  — - -  the  same  expres- 

2  a  +  1  /  (2  a  +  l)2 


sioa  as  before. 
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61.  Bat  this  observation  will  by  no  means  apply  to  powers  higher 
than  the  Square,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples  in  Cubes. 

Let  A  be  a  surd  Cube,  of  which  a  is  the  approximate  Root,  and  r  the 
remainder  as  before.  Then  on  the  principles  of  Par.  28),  the  assumed 

r  r 

Root  of  A  is  a  -J- - -  —  a  - f - .  Then 

[a  +  l)3 — a3  3  a2  +  3  a  -(.  1 

Let  A  rr  2  =  l3  +  1.  Then  a  z=  1,  r  —  1,  and  3  a2  +  3  a  -f  1  =  7 
and  assumed  Root  —  If. 

Then  If  |3  =  1  +  f  tV  +  irlr  =  and  deficiency  =  fff. 

Let  A  —  3  —  l3  4.  2.  Then  a  —  1,  r  —  2,  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 

Then  2f|3  =  1  +  f  +  ii  +  tIt  =  and  deficiency  -  fff . 

Let  A  =  4  =  l3  -f  3.  Then  a  =  1,  r  =  3,  and  assumed  Root  =  If. 

Then  if|3=i  +  ff-ff_j__j_i_.  -  2fff,  and  deficiency  — 

Let  A=  5  r  l3  f  4.  Then  a  —  1,  r  =  4,  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 

Then  If  |3  =  1  f-  y  -f  U  +  tW  =  and  deficiency  -  l-AV • 

Let  A  -  6  r  l3  -f  5.  Then  a  —  1,  r  —  5,  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 


Then  If  |3 


=  1  +  ¥  +  -H  + 


f|f  =  5^,  and  deficiency  =  -fff. 

A- 


Let  A  —  7  =  X3  -f-  6.  Then  a  zz  1,  r  =  6,  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 
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Then  If  |3  zr  1  +  V8  +  W  4-  xH  =  and  deficiency  =  fff. 

62).  It  also  appears  from  hence  that  the  deficiency  in  the  form 
a  3  -\-  r,  is  always  less  than  in  the  form  (a  +  l)3, — r.  For — 

When  A  ~  2  -  f  -)-  1,  deficiency  —  -f-ff ,  and  when  A  —  7  —  23  —  1, 
there  is  a  greater  deficiency  -ff-f-. 

When  A  =  3  =  l3  +  2,  deficiency  —  -f-ff,  and  when  A  —  6  —  23  —  2, 
there  is  a  greater  deficiency  -f-f-f . 

When  A  =  4  -  l3  -f  3,  deficiency  =  1  and  when  A  -  5  =  23  — 3, 
there  is  a  greater  deficiency  • 

/ 

\ 

* 

This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  Par.  44),  for  there  the 
deficiency  in  the  first  example,  or  26  -f-  1,  is  less  than  that  in  the  fourth 
example,  or  36  —  1.  And  the  deficiency  in  the  second  example,  or  26  -f.  332, 
is  less  than  that  in  the  third  example,  or  36  —  332. 


63).  And  we  may  also  observe  that  the  deficiencies  produced  by 
assuming  the  Cube  Root  are  greater  than  by  assuming  the  Square  Roots 
of  the  same  number.  Thus — 


By  the  assumed  V2"  deficiency  is 
By  the  assumed  %] ~3  deficiency  is  §. 
By  the  assumed  deficiency  is 
By  the  assumed  zfs  deficiency  is 

By  the  assumed  1/7  deficiency  is  -gf-. 


By  the  assumed  2  there  is  greater  deficiency 

\r 

By  the  assumed  r>l  3  there  is  greater  deficiency  o. 
By  the  assumed  r>J  5  there  is  greater  deficiency 
By  the  assumed  r>J  6  there  is  greater  deficiency  ||d. 

hr 

By  the  assumed  />/  7  there  is  greater  deficiency  ||i. 


Agreeable  to  what  was  conjectured  in  the  latter  part  of  Par.  54,) 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  very  great  deficiencies  in  example  2d 
and  3d  of  Par.  44.) 
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64).  It  may  be  presumed  the  Arabians  would  be  anxious  to  correct 
or  diminish  such  important  deficiencies  as  these.  The  method  they  have 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Square  is  as  follows : 


r 

The  assumed  Root  of  a2  -f-  r  by  Par.  55),  is  a  -j - that  is, 

2  a  +  1 

r  X  1 

a  - .  Instead  of  1  here  employed  as  the  multiplier  of  r,  and  2a, 

2  a  X  1  +  1 

let  there  be  substituted  the  general  real  integer  z,  and  this  expression  will 


r  z 

become  a  -I - in  which  z  may  be  taken  any  integer  at  pleasure. 

2  a  z  -j-  1 

r  z 

Then  if  this  expression  a  -f- - be  assumed  the  approximate  Square 

2az  +  1 

Root  of  a2  r,  the  deficiency  in  this  case  will  evidently  be  a2  -f  r  — , 

/  rz  \2  (2«2  +  l)r-r222 

fa  4 - )  = - ■.  Let  any  constant  value  be  given 

\  2az-\-\/  (2as  +  If 

to  z  and  put  this  expression  into  Fluxions  as  in  Par.  56),  and  then 


2  a  z  -f.  1 

2  a  z  r  4-  r — 2  zz  r  r  —  o  and  r  - .  Substitute  this  value  of  r 

2  z  2 


(2  a  z  -f-  1)  r — r~  zz 

and  the  expression - becomes 

(2az+l)* 

(2  a  z  4-  1  (2  a  z  \)z 

(2  a  z  4-  1) - - 

2  zz  4  *  4 


1 


65).  Now  as - evidently  becomes  less,  as  z  becomes  greater,  so 

4  z2 

it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  if  z  were  taken  very  large,  the  error 
would  be  very  inconsiderable.  But  then  it  must  be  observed  that  since  z 2 
increases  faster  than  2-,  so  if  z  be  taken  very  great,  the  numerator 
(2  a  z  4-  1)  r  —  r2  zz  becomes  negative,  and  since  the  denominator 


f 
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& 


(2  a  z  4-  1)  T  —  r-  z 2 

(2  az-\-  l)2  is  positive  so  the  fraction - which  expresses  the 

*  (2  az+\f 

deficiency  will  also  he  negative.  Now  a  negative  deficiency  is  an  excess. 
That  is  by  taking  z  too  large,  the  assumed  Root  will  be  greater  than  the 

l 

truth  instead  of  less.  In  this  case  the  positive  fraction - is  greater 

4  z 2 

(2  a  z  +  1)  r — r2  z 2 

than  o,  and  all  the  negative  values  of - ,  though  they  may  be 

(2  a  z  +  1)2 

numbers  of  a  greater  denomination,  yet  as  they  are  all  less  than  o,  so  they 

l 

are  also  all  less  than  positive - ,  which  hence  is  still  truly  a  maximum. 

4  z2 

(2  a  z  -j-  1)  r — r~  z * 

66).  Now  since  this  expression - when  negative  is  the 

(2  a  z  +  l)2 

r  z 

amount  of  the  negative  deficiency  produced  by  assuming  a  -j-  - - as 

2  a  z  1 

the  true  Square  Root  of  a  z  -j-  r,  so  if  this  expression  have  its  signs  chang- 

r2  z 2 — (2  a  z  +  1)  r 

ed  it  will  become - and  will  be  the  positive  excess  pro- 

(2  a  z  -f-  l)2 

duced  by  the  same  assumption. 


For  in  this  case  since  by  supposition  a  -{- 


r  z 


2  a  z  +  1 


>  a2  -{-  r,  so 


instead  of  (a2  -j-  r) —  (a  - )  as  in  Par.  64)  for  a  deficiency  we 

\  2  a  z  +  1  / 

/  r  z  \ 2  r2  s2  —  (2  a  z  -f-  1 )  r 

have  for  an  excess,  (a  - \ - )  —  (az  -j-  r)  — - 

\  2  a  z  -f  1  /  (2  a  z  -f  l)2 

as  above. 

67.)  Now  this  expression  increases  in  value  both  by  the  increase  of 
r  and  of  z. 
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For 


1,2  z2  —  (2  a  z  -j-  1)  r 
(2  a  z  +  l)2 


T-2  Z2 


(2  a  z  +  l)2 


Then- 


2  a  z  1. 


First.  Since  r  increases  faster  than  r,  so  by  increasing  r  the  ex- 

r2  z2  r 

pression - will  increase  faster  than  - and  hence  their  differ- 

(2az  +  l)2  2o2  +  1 

r2  z'2  r 

ence  - - — - will  increase  also. 

(2  az  J\-  l)2  2az-\-  1 


Second.  Let  £  be  another  value  of  z  greater  than  the  present,  and 

r2  *2  r2 

let - -  —  x  and - =  Then — 


(2az  +  l)2  (2a£+lj2 

a? (2  az  +  l)2  |(2  a  £  +  l)2  z2 1  (2  a  £  +  1)* 

• - 7 - —  r2  — - and  hence  a?  = - 

*2  P  P  (2  az  +  1)* 

4  a*  Zy  z*  -|-  4  a  £ 

—  I  X  - - * - 

4a*P*3  +4ap*4p 

Then  4  a2  J2  ^  -f-  4a^J  +  z2  4  a2  ^2  z2  -j~  4  a  ^2  z  -f-  ^2.  For 
4  a2  z2  —  4  a2  £2  z2,  and  since  by  supposition  ^  Z.  so  4  a  ^  r,  or 
4  a  ^  z  X  z  zL  4  a  %  z  x  £,  or  4  a  ^  z,  and  for  the  same  reason  z2  Z_  £2. 

4a2p**+4a£s8  +  s2 

Hence  ru  —  i  X  - - - or  g  multiplied  by  a  proper 

4a3?f+4afH  P 

r 2  z2 

fraction.  That  is  x  Z.  f,  and  consequently  the  expression - - — — 

(2  a  z  -f-  1)* 


r 

increases  by  the  increase  of  z.  And  again  evidently  -  which  is 

2  a  z  -f-  1 

the  subtracted  part  of  the  expression,  is  diminished  by  the  increase  of  z9 
that  is,  as  r  is  divided  by  a  greater  number.  Then  since  the  increase  of  z 
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causes - to  increase,  and  - - - to  diminish,  so  it  must  evi- 

(2  az  -f-  l)* 2  2  a  z  -f  1 

r~  z 2  r 

dently  cause  their  difference - to  increase  also. 

(2  a  z  -|-  l)2  2  a  z  -f-  1 


Now  r  by  Par.  55)  is  Z.  2  a  -f-  1,  that  is,  r  is  not  greater  than  2  a. 


Substitute  this  value  of  r  and  the  expression 


q  ^  q 

r~  z~ 


r 


(2az  -j-  l)2  2  az -J-l 


becomes 


4  a2  z 2 


2  a 


4  or  z~  -j-  4  a  z  -j-  1  2az  -\-l 


Aar  z2  4  a2 

N  ow  since  A  a~  zz  •{-  A  a  z  1  >  4  a~  z~  so  — - - - Z.  - 

A  a*  z°~  -\~  A  a  z  1  A  ar  z 2 

A  a?  zz  2  a  A  a2  z* 

olV  1.  And  evidently - - - Z_ - — - 

A  a?  z2  +  Aaz-\-l  2a  z  A  Aar  z~-\-Aaz-\-l, 

and  consequently  is,  a  fortiori,  also  Z.  1 ;  and  since  it  is  also  by  supposi¬ 
tion,  positive  and  real,  it  must  be  a  proper  fraction.  That  is,  though  the 


r  z 

error  of  excess  committed  by  assuming  a  -J - as  the  true  Root  of 

2  a  z  -j-  1 

d 2  -f  r  continually  increases  both  as  r  and  z  are  taken  greater  and  greater, 
yet,  although  r  be  taken  as  great  as  possible,  and  though  z  be  taken  as 
great  as  we  please,  yet  this  error  must  always  be  less  than  unit,  which  is 
the  limit  to  which  it  continually  tends,  but  cannot  pass. 


68).  This  may  be  more  directly,  I  will  not  say  more  satisfactorily, 
proved,  in  the  method  of  modern  Geometers,  by  considering  Infinity  as 

o  o 

r~  z~  r 

a  positive  Idea.  In  this  case,  since  the  expression - — - 

(2  az  -J-  I)3,  2  a  z  -{-  1 
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is  increased  both  by  the  increase  of  r  and  z,  so  evidently  its  maximum  is 
produced  when  r  and  z  are  both  maxima.  Now  by  last  paragraph,  since 
r  is  not  greater  than  2 a,  so  2 a  is  maximum  of  r.  And  since  z  is  any 
integer  at  pleasure,  so  Infinity  is  the  maximum  of  z.  Substitute  these 

4o  o 

(T  CO  * 

values  of  r  and  z,  and  this  expression  becomes - - - 

4  a2  co  2  -f  4  a  co  -f  1 

2  a  2  a 

- - _  Now  since  2  a  co  -f-  1  is  infinitely  great,  so  - — - when 

2  a  co  -j-  1  2  a  co  -f- 1 

a  is  finite,  becomes  infinitely  small,  and  vanishes.  And  the  quantity 

4  a  co  -j-  1  being  an  infinite  of  the  first  order,  vanishes  before  4  a2  co  2  an 

4  a2  co  2 

infinite  of  the  second  order,  and  the  expression  is  reduced  to -  —  l 

4  a2  co  2 

as  before.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  it  be  correct  Logic  to 
ascribe  positive  properties  to  the  negative  idea  Infinity. 

69).  By  this  it  is  evident  not  much  advantage  is  gained,  for  by 
Par.  56)  the  error  on  one  side  may  be  i,  and  here  it  may  be  1  on  the  other. 
To  correct  this,  and  to  render  the  error  of  excess  as  small  as  possible,  the 
Arabian  Arithmeticians  direct  that  z  should  not  be  taken  greater  than  2, 

2  r 

and  hence  the  assumed  Root  of  a2  -f-  r  is  a  -j-  - -  and  the  error  ex- 

4  a  -f-  1 

(2  a  z  -f-  1 )  r  —  r2  z°-  (4  a  -{-  1)  r  —  4  r2 

pressed  by - - - - - —  becomes  — - — - .  If  in  this 

(2a^-f  l)2  (4  a  -j-  1  )2 

case,  the  deficiency  is  positive,  then  by  Par.  64),  it  cannot  be  greater 

1  1  1 

than - or - or  - — .  But  if  this  expression  is  negative,  it  is  evident 

4  £2  4*  22  16. 

that  it  can  only  become  negative  by  the  increase  of  r.  Now  as  before 
maximum  of  r  is  2  a.  Substitute  this  value  of  r,  and  the  expression 
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2  a — -8  cf 


(4  a  -f  1)  t  ■ — 4  r2 

- becomes - and  is  the  greatest  denomina- 

(4  a  4-  1/  1G  a-  +  8  a  -f-  1 

tion  of  the  negative  deficiency,  and  consequently  as  in  Par.  66,)  this  expres- 

8  a~  • — '2  a  8  a2  2  a 

sion  with  its  signs  changed,  that  is - — - — — - - 

16  a2  -f-  8  a  -f-  1  (4a  -j-  l)2  (4  a  +  l)3 

is  the  maximum  of  the  positive  error  of  excess. 


70).  Now  this  expression  increases  by  the  increase  of  a.  For  let 

8  a2 

a  be  any  other  value  greater  than  the  present,  and  let - =  p,  and 

(4  a  l)3 

-.  And  then  by  the  very  same  reasoning  that  was  employed 

16  or  a"  -{-  8  aar  -j-  or 


8  a3 


(4  a  -f  l)2 


in  Par.  67)  with  and|,  itwillbe  found  that^  =  *  X 

1 6  or  a~  -J-  8  a3  a  -f-  a2 

and  that  16  a2  a2  -f  8  a  a*  +  a2  Z.  16  a2  or  -f-  8  a2  a  -j-  a2,  and  consequently 

that  p  —  t  multiplied  by  a  proper  fraction,  that  is,  p  Z.  «*.  And  hence 

8  a~  2  a  2  a 

- increases  by  the  increase  of  a.  Again - —  — - — - - - 

(4  a  l)2  (4a  4- l)2  16a2  4-  8a  4-  1, 

and  since  a2  increases  faster  than  a,  so  16  a2  4-  8  a  4-  1  increases  faster 

than  2  a.  That  is,  2  a 

- - - — -  diminishes  by  the  increase  of  a.  And 

16  a2  4-  6  ci  4-  1 

consequently  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Par.  67,)  the  whole  expression 
8  a2  2  a 

- - - -  increases  by  the  increase  of  a,  and  is  by  supposi- 

(4  a  4~  l)2  (4  a  4-  l)2 

tion  positive  and  real.  And  by  a  continuation  of  the  reasoning  of  the 

8  a2  2  a  8  a2 

same  paragraph,  itwillbe  seen  that - - Z. 


or 


(4  a  4-  l)2  (4  a  4~  1  )2  (4a4~l)2 
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8  a2 

- - and  consequently  also  Z_ 

16  a2  -f  8  a  -f  1 


8  a2 

- or  f. 

16  a2 


That  is  to  say,  the 


error  of  excess  committed  by  assuming - as  the  Square  Root  of 

4  a  -f-  1 

a2  -f  r  continually  increases  as  a  is  greater  and  greater,  but  can  never 
exceed  the  limit  f .  This  is  also  proved  by  the  same  consideration  of 
Infinity,  as  in  Par.  68.  For  if  a  be  infinitely  great,  then,  in  the  expression 
8  a2  —  2  a 

- - - ,  2  a  vanishes  before  8  a2,  and  8  a  -f-  1  vanishes  before  16  a2, 

16a2 -f-  8a  +  1 


8  a2 

and  hence  it  will  be  reduced  to - —  J  as  before. 

16  a2 


71).  As  an  illustration  of  all  this,  let  us  resume  the  former  3  sets  of 
examples  of  Par.  57,)  and  suppose  sr  —  2,  so  that  the  assumed  Root  will 
2  r 

be  a  -1 - and  then — 

4a  +  1 


Let  A  zz  2  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 


Then  lf-|2  zz  1  -f  f  -f  zz  Iff  and  deficiency  —  -f. 

Let  A  z  3  and  assumed  Root  zz  If,  and  in  this  case  r  —  2  a,  and  is 
a  maximum. 


Then  If  j2  zz  1  +  f  +  if  =  3^-,  and  the  excess  is 

- - 2 - 

Let  A  —  5  and  assumed  Root  zz  2f . 

Then  2f  | 2  zz  4  -j-  f  -f-  ¥4T  zz  4f f  and  deficiency  zz  ff. 
Let  A  zz  6  and  assumed  Root  zz  2f . 
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Then  2J-  | 2  =  4  -f  y  -f-  and  deficiency  rr  T2T. 

Let  A  —  7  and  assumed  Root  —  2f. 

Then  2f  | 2  —  4  -f  274  -f  =  7-^-  and  deficiency  —  y. 

Let  A  -  8  and  assumed  Root  —  2-f ,  and  in  this  case  r  —  2  u,  and 
is  a  Maximum. 

Then  2f~|2  4  -f-  3T*  -|-  -|±  =  8-ff-  and  excess  —  ff-. 

- - - .  3 - - - . - - 

Let  A  —  10  and  assumed  Root  —  3-^. 

Then  3Al2=94-TT+T-tir=:  9±&l  and  deficiency  —  Ty. 

Let  A  —  1 1  and  assumed  Root  =  3A-. 

Then  3^L|  2  =  9  +  +  -^  =:  10fj-£  and  deficiency  =  -jVg- 

Let  A  —  12  and  assumed  Root  rr  3A-, 

1  o 

Then  3^\ 2  =  9  -f  ff  -f  w  =  U-B4  al*d  deficiency  —  -jfy. 

Let  A  -  13  and  assumed  Root  —  3-^-. 

Then  3-^|2  =  9  -f  -f  =  13TVV  and  excess  —  -^V- 

T  1 
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Let  A  =  14  and  assumed  Root  =  3|f. 


Then  3|f|2  =  9  -j-  ff-  +  -rH  =  14^  and  excess  =r  TV9- 

Let  A  —  15  and  assumed  Root  —  3-pf,  and  in  this  case  r  —  2  a  and 
is  a  Maximum. 

Then  3f||  2  =  9  -f  if-  *f  -fH  =  15tW  and  excess  — 

And  from  these  examples  we  may  observe — 

72) .  That  each  deficiency  Z.  ^  according  to  Par.  69.) 

73) .  That  each  excess  Z.  \  according  to  Par.  70,  for  even  in  the  three 
cases  where  r  is  a  Maximum,  and  consequently  the  excess  should,  by 
Par.  68  and  71),  be  greatest,  the  excess  is 

When  a  —  1 ,  only 

C  —  •  »  •»  -  '  4l 

When  a  —  2,  it  is  greater,  and  becomes  ff. 

When  a  =.  3,  it  is  still  greater,  and  becomes 

*  .  -  t  •  » 

And  we  may  hence  also  observe,  that  the  excess  increases  with  the 
increase  of  a ,  as  by  Par.  70). 

74) .  For  more  illustration,  let  z  be  taken  —  3,  and  let  other  things 

3  r 

remain  the  same,  and  then  the  assumed  Root  will  be  a  -j- - - - and 

j  6  a  -j-  1 

the  deficiency  must  be  Z_ - or  as  by  Par.  64.)  Then  the  same 
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three  sets  of  examples  will  become  as  follow  : 

- 1 - 

Let  A  —  2  and  assumed  Root  —  If. 

Then  Tf  | 2  =  1  -f  a  +  -  2fV  and  excess  = 

Let  A  —  3  and  assumed  Root  —  If  and  r,  a  Maximum. 

Then  lf| 2  =  1  -f  y  -f  ff  —  3ff  and  excess  f-f. 
- - - - -  2 - - - - — - 

Let  A  —  5  and  assumed  Root  zz  2-4. 

1  o 

Then  2^]2  =  4-fif-f--rfT  =  4fff  and  deficiency  —  T. 

Let  A  —  Q  and  assumed  Root  —  2yr. 

Then  2*|‘  =  4  +  ff  +  TVs  =  6^  and  excess  —  fff. 

Let  A  =  7  and  assumed  Root  =  2-^. 

Then  2ff| 2  =  4  +  ff  +  -fo  =  and  excess  = 

Let  A  —  8  and  assumed  Root  —  2ff  and  r,  a  Maximum. 
Then  2ff |2  =  4  -j-  ff  and  -iff  —  and  excess  ffy. 

o 

— - - - - -  o  - - — - 

Let  A  —  10  and  assumed  Root  =  3Ty 
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Then  3-^  | 2  =  9  -f-  -f  ^  =  91|j  and  deficiency  =  ^°T* 
Let  A  -  11  and  assumed  Root  —  3^-. 

Then  3fT  |2  =  9  -f  ff-  -f  r=  lOfrl  and  deficiency  T|T. 
Let  A  =  12  and  assumed  Root  —  3^-. 


Then  3^  | 2  =  9  +  fg-  -f  ^  =  12TVr  and  excess  = 

Let  A  —  13  and  assumed  Root  =  3-|f. 

Then  3if~|2  -  9  -f  f§-  +  iff  =  13tVt  and  excess  =  -^t* 

Let  A  —  14  and  assumed  Root  rr  3f|. 

Then  3p§-  | 2  =  9  -f  f§-  -f  iff-  —  14^  and  excess  —  . 

Let  A  —  15  and  assumed  Root  —  3if  and  r,  a  Maximum. 

Then  3ff  |2  —  9  -f  W  +  Hr  =  l5fir  and  excess  rr 

And  from  these  examples  we  may  observe — 

75) .  That  each  deficiency  Z_  as  by  Par.  75,)  and  each  excess 
Z-  1,  as  by  Par.  68,)  and  also  that  the  deficiencies,  though  less  in  value,  are 
yet  fewer  in  number,  and  the  excesses  are  both  greater  in  number  and 
value  than  in  the  examples  of  Par.  71.) 

76) .  For  still  farther  illustration,  let  us  take  z  —  a  great  number 
—  100,  and  let  us  take  the  three  examples  in  these  sets  wherein  r  is  a 


AS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  ARABS. 


1G7 


Maximum,  and  wherein  consequently  by  Paras.  67  and  68,)  the  excess  should 

100  r 

be  as  great  as  possible.  Then  the  assumed  Root  will  be  a  -f - 

200  a  +  1 

100  X  2  a  200  a 

z«-j - —  a  -f- - and  then 

200  a  -f  1  200  a  +  1, 


Let  A  —  3  and  assumed  Root  —  1 


Then  1-H4I2  =  1  + 


4  0  0 

201 


+ 


4  0  0  0  0  __ 
4  0  4  0  1  — 


2  0  0 
2  0  1* 


Q  3  9  5  9  8 
"40401* 


Let  A  =  8  and  assumed  Root  —  2  -f-g-f- * 


Then  2 


4  0  0  I  “ 
4  0  1  | 


=  4  + 


16  0  0 
4  0  1 


+  1  6  0  0  0  0  -  ft  16  8  3  0  6 

160801  -  u  1  6  0  8  0  1* 


Let  A  =  15  and  assumed  Root  =  3fg-f-. 


Then  3f£f|2  =  9  -f 


3  6  0  0  I  110  0.0  0. 
601  ~  361201 


15^r> 


6  3  9  4 


3  6  1  2  0  1 


In  which  it  will  easily  be  observed,  that  the  excesses,  though  large, 
are  yet  still  Z_  1,  and  that  they  increase  with  the  increase  of  a. 

77).  These  speculations  might  easily  be  continued  and  diversified, 
and  pursued  into  higher  powers  ;  but  this,  like  all  other  Mathematical 
subjects,  leads  to  interminable  results,  and  as  an  abrupt  conclusion  must 
be  made  somewhere,  so  it  is  high  time,  considering  the  length  of  this 
Paper,  that  it  should  be  made  here.  Some  apology  is,  perhaps,  necessary 
for  the  great  length  to  which  the  Essay  has  already  extended,  and  which 
is,  indeed,  much  greater  than  I  had  supposed  would  have  been  necessary  ; 
but  it  is  not  yery  easy  to  abridge  such  a  detail  without  rendering  it 
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obscure ;  and  I  therefore  hope  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  both  curi¬ 
ous  in  itself,  and  affords  a  complete  estimate  of  the  state  of  Arithmetic 
among  the  Arabians,  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  my  prolixity. 

78).  I  must  conclude  this  Essay  as  my  former,  with  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  my  obligations  to  my  very  intelligent  friend  Dewan  Kanh 
Jee,  of  Patna;  by  him  I  was  furnished  with  the  extract  of  the  Ayoun-ul- 
Hisab.  His  Treatise  of  Arithmetic  formerly  mentioned,  *  and  his  oral 
explanation,  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  obscure  and  studied  brevity  of 
the  Arabian.  Author ;  and  from  the  same  sources  I  derived  those  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  fractional  part  of  the  Root  which  form  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs  of  the  present  Essay. 


*  See  Essay  on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  Researches,  p.  466. 
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SKETCH 


OF  THE 

RELIGIOUS  SECTS  OF  THE  HINDUS, 


By  HORACE  HAYMAN  WILSON,  Esq. 

Secretary  Asiatic  Society. 


SAIVAS. 

In  the  former  communication  on  this  subject,  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
lay  before  the  Society,  I  attempted  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  different 
classes  amongst  which  the  numerous  worshippers  of  Vishnu  are  distri¬ 
buted.  In  my  present,  I  propose  to  compleat  my  task,  and  commencing 
with  the  followers  of  Siva  and  of  Sakti,  conclude  with  those  sects  which 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  less  orthodox  description. 

The  worship  of  Siva  in  the  districts  along  the  Ganges,  presents 
itself  under  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  of  Vishnu,  and  with  some 
singular  anomalies.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  prevalent  and  popular  of 
all  the  modes  of  adoration,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  shrines  dedicated 
to  the  only  form  under  which  Siva  is  reverenced,  that  of  the  Linga ;  yet 

w  1 
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it  will  be  generally  observed,  that  these  temples  are  scarcely  ever  the 
resort  of  numerous  votaries,  and  that  they  are  regarded  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  Benares ,  indeed,  furnishes  excep¬ 
tions,  and  the  temple  of  Visiveswara *  is  thronged  with  a  never-ceasing 
crowd  of  adorers.  There  is,  however,  little  solemnity  or  veneration  in  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  they  throw  their  flowers  or  fruits  before  the 
image  ;t  and  there  are  other  temples,  the  dwellings  of  other  divinities, 
that  rival  the  abode  of  Visweswara  in  popular  attraction. 

The  adoration  of  Siva,  indeed,  has  never  assumed,  in  Upper  India,  a 
popular  form.  He  appears  in  his  shrines  only  in  an  unattractive  and 
rude  emblem,  the  mystic  purpose  of  which  is  little  understood,  or  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  uninitiated  and  vulgar,  and  which  offers  nothing  to  interest  the 
feelings  or  excite  the  imagination.  No  legends  are  recorded  of  this  deity 
of  a  poetic  and  pleasing  character ;  and  above  all,  such  legends  as  are 
narrated  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  have  not  been  presented  to  the 


*  “  The  Lord  of  all,”  an  epithet  of  Siva,  represented  as  usual  by  a  Linga.  It  is  one  of  the 

twelve  principal  emblems  of  this  description,  and  has  been,  for  many  centuries,  the  chief  object  of 
veneration  at  Kasi  or  Benares.  The  old  temple  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  reign  of  Aurengzeb  :  the  present  was  built  by  Ahalya  Bai,  the  Mahratta  Princess,  and 
although  small  and  without  pretension  to  magnificence,  is  remarkable  for  the  minute  beauty  of  its 
architectural  em  bellishments. 

f  A  Hindu  temple  comprises  an  outer  court,  usually  a  quadrangle,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  piazza  ;  and  a  central  edifice  constituting  the  shrine.  This,  which  in  Upper  India  is  generally 
of  small  dimensions,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Sabha,  or  vestibule  ;  and  the  Garbhagriha,  or 
adytum,  in  which  the  Image  is  placed.  The  course  of  worship  is  the  circumambulating  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  keeping  the  right  hand  to  it,  as  often  as  the  devotee  pleases  :  the  worshipper  then  enters  the 
vestibule,  and  if  a  bell  is  suspended  there,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  strikes  two  or  three  times  upon 
it.  He  then  advances  to  the  threslihold  of  the  shrine,  presents  his  offering,  which  the  officiating 
Brahman  receives,  mutters  inaudibly  a  short  prayer,  accompanied  with  prostration,  or  simply  with 
the  act  of  lifting  the  hands  to  the  forehead,  and  departs.  There  is  nothing  like  a  religious  service, 
and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  performed,  the  quick  succession  of  worshippers,  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  shrine,  and  the  scattering  about  of  water,  oil,  and  faded  flowers,  inspire  any 
thing  but  feelings  of  reverence  or  devotion. 
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Hindus  in  any  accessible  shape.  The  Saivas  have  no  works  in  any  of  the 
common  dialects,  like  the  Ram&yana ,  the  JBarttd,  or  the  Bhaktamala. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  any  enquiry  has  yet  been  instituted,  no  work  whatever 
exists,  in  any  vernacular  dialect,  in  which  the  actions  of  Siva,  in  any  of  his 
forms,  are  celebrated.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these 
observations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  Gangetic  Hindustan,  for  in 
the  South  of  India,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  popular  legends  relating  to 
local  manifestations  of  Siva,  are  not  uncommon. 

i  \ 

Corresponding  to  the  absence  of  multiplied  forms  of  this  divinity,  as 
objects  of  worship,  and  to  the  want  of  those  works  which  attach  impor¬ 
tance  to  particular  manifestations  of  the  favourite  god,  the  people  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  divided  into  different  sects,  any  farther  than  as 
they  may  have  certain  religious  mendicants  for  their  spiritual  guides. 
Actual  divisions  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva  are  almost  restricted  to 
these  religious  personages,  collected  sometimes,  in  opulent  and  nu¬ 
merous  associations ;  but  for  the  greater  part  detached,  few,  and  in¬ 
digent.  There  are  no  establishments  amongst  the  Saivas  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  like  those  of  Srindth  or  Puri ;  no  individuals  as  wealthy  as 
the  Gokulastha  Gosains,  nor  even  as  influential  as  the  descendants  of 
Adwaita  and  Nityanand.  There  are  no  teachers  of  ancient  repute  except 
Sankara  AchXrya,  and  his  doctrines  are  too  philosophical  and  specu¬ 
lative  to  have  made  him  popular. 

The  worship  of  Siva  continues,  in  fact,  to  be  what  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  a  remote  period,  the  religion  of  the  JBrahmanas .*  Sambhu 
is  declared,  by  Menu,  to  be,the  presiding  deity  of  the  Brahmanical  order, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them,  particularly  those  who  practice  the  rites 
of  the  Vedas,  or  who  profess  the  study  of  the  Sastras,  receive  Siva  as 


* 


See  a  preceding  Note — A.  R.  vol.  XVI.  page  2. 
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their  tutelary  deity,  wear  his  insignia,  and  worship  the  Linga,  either  in 
temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the  side  of  a  sacred  stream,  providing,  in 
the  latter  case,  extempore  emblems  kneaded  out  of  the  mud  or  clay  of  the 
river’s  bed.  The  example  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  practice  of  ages, 
maintain  the  veneration  universally  offered  to  the  type  of  Siva;  but  it  is 
not  the  prevailing,  nor  the  popular  condition  of  the  Hindu  faith,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  specify  the  different 
classes  into  which  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  as  distinct  from  the  mass  of 
Brahmans,  may  be  distinguished. 

DANDIS  AND  DASNAMIS. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  these  two  orders  as  forming  but  one  divi¬ 
sion.  The  classification  is  not,  in  every  instance,  correct,  but  the  practices 
of  the  two  are,  in  many  instances,  blended,  and  both  denominations  are 
accurately  applicable  to  the  same  individual.  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  enumeration.  ‘ 

The  Dandis,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Tridan'dis  of  the  Vciislmavas, 
are  the  only  legitimate  representatives  of  the  fourth  Asrama,  or  mendicant 
life,  into  which  the  Hindu,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  inspired 
legislators,  is  to  enter,  after  passing  through  the  previous  stages  of  student, 
householder  and  hermit.*  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  previous  career,  as  the  Brahman  may  pass  from 


*  Thus  Menu,  6,  33. 


vj  C  sJ 

'j  cj  " 

“  Having  thus  performed  religious  acts  in  a  forest  during  the  third  portion  of  his  life,  let  him 
become  a  Sanyasi ,  for  the  fourth  portion  of  it,  abandoning  all  sensual  affection. 
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any  one  of  the  first  orders  to  the  last  at  once;*  he  is  then  to  take  up  his 
staff  and  water  pot,  to  derive  from  begging  such  a  portion  of  food  as  is 
sufficient  for  his  mere  sustenance,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  day 
to  holy  study  and  pious  meditation. t 

Adopting,  as  a  general  guide,  the  rules  of  original  works,  th eDandi  is 
distinguished  by  carrying  a  small  Dart'd,  or  wand,  with  several  processes 
or  projections  from  it,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in  which 
the  Brahmanical  cord  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined,  attached  to  it:  he 
shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  and  subsists 
upon  food  obtained  ready-dressed  from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmanas 


*  So  Menu,  as  expounded  by  Kulluka  Bhatta;  6,  38. 

^rrcJTspETt^T  stilus*- 

sr^pren^cr  g-sfifcrTTiuri  i 

“  Having  performed  the  sacrifice  of  Prajapati,  Sfc.  a  Brahman  may  proceed  from  his  house, 
that  is,  from  the  second  order,  or  he  may  proceed  even  from  the  first  to  the  condition  of  a  Sanyasi .” 
Indeed  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Vanapraslha  is  amongst  the  prohibited  acts  in  the  Kali  age. 

f  Agreeably  to  the  high  authority  already  quoted,  6,  41,  &c. 

■ — • 

xrfcssta  n 

'Jo  O 

“  Departing  from  his  house,  taking  with  him  pure  implements,  his  water-pot,  and  staff,  keeping 
silence,  unallured  by  desire  of  objects  near  him,  let  him  enter  into  the  fourth  order.” 

“  Let  him  have  no  culinary  fire,  no  domicile,  let  him  when  very  hungry,  go  to  the  town  for 
food,  let  him  patiently  bear  disease,  let  him  study  to  know  God,  and  fix  his  attention  on  God  alone. 
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once  a  day  only,  which  he  deposits  in  the  small  clay  pot  that  he  carries 
always  with  him :  he  should  live  alone,  and  near  to,  but  not  within  a  city ; 
but  this  rule  is  rarely  observed,  and  in  general  the  Dah&is  are  found  in 
cities  collected  like  other  mendicants  in  Maths  *  The  Dahdi  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  or  mode  of  worship,  but  spends  his  time  in  meditation,  or  in 
practices  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Yoga ,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
Veddnta  works,  especially  according  to  the  comments  of  Sankaracharya. 
As  that  teacher  was  an  incarnation  of  SivA,t  the  Dandis  reverence  that 


*  These  are  all  founded  on  the  following  texts  of  Menu. 


fsrercfspnftfasi  h 

^TOT^fNr  -ET^ct  fereiT  i 

-EHTWr  I 

STfilT 

c**  si  si 


“  His  hair,  nails  and  beard  being  clipped,  bearing  with  him  a  dish,  a  staff,  and  a  water-pot,  let 
him  wander  about  continually  without  giving  pain  to  any  being.”  52. 


“  Only  once  a  day  let  him  demand  food,  let  him  not  habituate  himself  to  cat  much  at  a  time, 
for  an  anchorite  habituated  to  eat  much,  becomes  inclined  to  sensual  gratification.  55. 

“  At  the  time  when  the  smoke  of  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  pestle  lies  motionless, 
when  the  burning  charcoal  is  extinguished,  when  people  have  eaten  and  when  dishes  are  removed, 
that  is,  late  in  the  day,  let  the  Sanydsi  always  beg  food. 

>  >  • 

“  For  missing  it  let  him  not  be  sorrowful,  nor  for  gaining  it,  let  him  be  glad,  let  him  care  only 
for  a  sufficiency  to  support  life,  but  let  him  not  be  anxious  about  his  utensils.  57,  Menu  6. 

f  This  character  is  given  to  him  in  the  Sankara  Vijaya  of  Madhava  Aciiarya  ;  his  followers 
in  the  Dekhin  assert  that  Siva’s  descent  as  Sankara,  was  foretold  in  the  Skanda  Parana:  a  pro¬ 
phecy  which,  if  found  in  that  work,  will  assist  to  fix  its  date,  but  the  passage  has  not  been  met  with. 
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deity  and  his  incarnations,  in  preference  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Triad,  whence  they  are  included  amongst  his  votaries ;  and  they  so  far 
admit  the  distinction  as  not  unfrequently  to  bear  the  Saiva  mark  upon 
the  forehead,  smearing  it  with  the  Tripundra ,  a  triple  transverse  line  made 
with  the  Vibhuti ,  or  ashes  which  should  be  taken  from  the  fire  of  an 
Agnihotra  Brahman,  or  they  may  be  the  ashes  of  burnt  cowdung  from  an 
oblation  offered  to  the  god*.  They  also  adopt  the  initiating  Mantra  of 
all  the  Saiva  classes,  either  the  five  or  six  syllable  Mantra,  “  Nama 
Sivaya ,”  or,  “  Om,  Nama  Sivaya .”  The  genuine  Dahd'i,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  of  the  Saiva  or  any  other  sect ;  and  in  their  establishments  it 


*  The  material,  or  Vibhuti ,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  mark,  the  Tripundra,  are  thus  described 
in  the  Kasikhanda — 


c K3  ii 

o  ^ 

The  ashes  of  fire  made  with  burnt  cowdung,  are  the  material  fittest  for  the  Tripundra. 

v*  vi  'J* 

■*sj 

fermni  i 

vl  si 

Whoever  marks  the  Tripundra  with  ashes,  agreeably  to  rule,  is  purified  from  sins  of.  the  first  and 
second  degree :  who  makes  it  on  his  forehead  without  the  Mantras,  being  ignorant  of  its  virtue, 
will  be  purified  from  every  simple  sin.  The  mode  of  making  it  is  thus  laid  down  i 

Nl  ^ 

gfcrlnTtcp  II 

_  ^  nJ 


Beginning  between  the  eye-brows,  and  carrying  it  to  their  extremity,  the  mark  made  with  the 
thumb  reverted  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  is  called  the  Tripundra. 
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will  be  usually  found  that  they  profess  to  adore  Nirguna  or  Niranjana, 
the  deity  devoid  of  attribute  or  passion*. 

The  DancLis,  who  are  rather  practical  than  speculative,  and  who  have 
little  pretence  to  the  appellation  beyond  the  epithet  and  outward  signs 
of  the  order,  are  those  most  correctly  included  amongst  the  Saiva  sects. 
Amongst  these,  the  worship  of  Siva,  as  Bhairava,  is  the  prevailing  form, 
and  in  that  case  part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  consists  in  inflicting  a 
small  incision  on  the  inner  part  of  the  knee,  and  drawing  the  blood  of  the 
novice  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god.  The  DancLis  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  have  also  a  peculiar  mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead,  putting  them 
into  coffins  and  burying  them ;  or  when  practicable,  committing  them  to 
some  sacred  stream.  The  reason  of  this  is  their  being  prohibited  the 
use  of  fire  on  any  accountf. 

Any  Hindu  of  the  three  first  classes  may  become  Sanydsi  or  Dan'di> 
or,  in  these  degenerate  days,  a  Hindu  of  any  caste  may  adopt  the  life 
and  emblems  of  this  order.  Such  are  sometimes  met  with,  as  also 
are  Brahmans,  who,  without  connecting  themselves  with  any  community, 


*  The  Dari'dis  of  the  North  of  India  are  the  Satiyasis,  or  monastic  portion  of  the  Smartal 
Brahnanas  of  the  South,  of  whom  Buchanan  gives  the  following  account :  “  The  most  nu¬ 

merous  class  here,  and  which  comprehends  about  one-half  of  all  the  Brahmans  in  the  Lower  Carnatic, 
is  called  the  Smartal  Sect,  and  its  members  are  the  followers  of  Sankara  Acharya.  They  are 
commonly  said  to  be  of  the  sect  of  Siva,  but  they  consider  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Iswara  to  be 
the  same  as  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  the  universe.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
by  three  horizontal  stripes  on  the  forehead,  made  with  the  ashes  of  cowdung.”  (Buch.  1.  13).  £l  The 
Sanyasis  are  the  Gurus  of  this  sect (Ibid  305)  and  the  Dandis  have  great  influence  and  autho¬ 
rity  amongst  Saiva  Brahmans  of  the  North  of  India. 

-j-  In  the  South,  the  ascetic  followers  of  both  Siva  and  Vishnu  bury  the  dead  ;  (Dubois,  56) 
so  do  the  Vaishnava  Vairagis  and  Sanyasis  in  the  North  of  India,  and  the  Saiva  Jogis.  The 
class  of  Hindu  weavers  called  Yogis,  have  adopted  a  similar  practice  ;  (Ward  1,  201)  all  the  casts  in 
the  South,  that  wear  the  Linga ,  do  the  same,  (Buch.  1.  27). 
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assume  the  character  of  this  class  of  mendicants.  These  constitute  the 
DaiiUls  simply  so  termed,  and  are  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  primitive 
members  of  the  order,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Dasnamis  is  also  appli¬ 
ed,  and  who  admit  none  but  Brahmans  into  their  fraternity. 

The  Dasnami  Dafulis,  who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the 
original  members  of  the  fraternity,  are  said  to  refer  their  origin  to  Sankara 
Acharya,  an  individual  who  appears  to  have  performed  a  part  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  the  religious  history  of  Hindustan  ;  and  to  whom  an  influence 
has  been  often  attributed  much  exceeding  that  which  he  really  exercised. 
His  biography,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Hindu  saints,  is  involved  in  consi¬ 
derable  obscurity ;  but  a  few  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  such  accounts  as 
we  have  of  him,  upon  which  reliance  may  be  placed,  and  to  which  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  here  briefly  to  advert. 

A  number  of  works  are  current  in  the  South  of  India  relating  to 
this  teacher,  under  the  titles  of  Sankara  Cheritra ,  Sankara  Kathd ,  Sankara 
Vijaya ,  or  Sankara  Digvijaya,  following  much  the  same  course  of  narra¬ 
tion,  and  detailing  little  more  than  Sankara’s  controversial  victories  over 
various  sects  ;  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  fictions  of  the  writers.  Of  the  two 
principal  works  of  the  class,  one  attributed  to  Anandagiri,  a  pupil  of 
Sankara ,  has  already  been  noticed.'*  The  other  is  the  work  of  Madhava 
AchArya,  the  minister  of  some  of  the  earliest  chiefs  of  Vijayanagar ,  and 
who  dates,  accordingly,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  a  composition  of 
high  literary  and  polemical  pretension,  but  not  equally  high  biographical 
value.  Some  particulars  of  Sankara’s  birth  and  early  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Kerala  Utpatti,  or  political  and  statistical  description  of  Malabar , 


*  See  Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  XVI.  page  10. 
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although  the  work  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Sankara 
himself. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  Sankara’s  birth,  and  the  tribe  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  most  accounts  agree  to  make  him  a  native  of  Kerala ,  or 
Malabar,  of  the  tribe  of  Namburi  Brahmans,  and  in  the  mythological  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  sect,  an  incarnation  of  Siva.  According  to  other  traditions, 
he  was  born  at  Chidambaram,  although  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
Malabar ,  whilst  the  Kerala  Utpatti  recognises  Malabar  as  his  native 
place,  and  calls  him  the  offspring  of  adultery,  for  which  his  mother  Sri 
Mahadevi  was  expelled  her  caste. 

In  Malabar,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  four  original  castes  into  se¬ 
venty-two,  or  eighteen  sub-divisions  each,  and  to  have  assigned  them  their 
respective  rites  and  duties.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  seems  to  have  met 
with  particular  disrespect,  either  on  account  of  his  opinions,  origin,  or  his 
wandering  life.  On  his  return  home,  on  one  occasion,  his  mother  died,  and 
he  had  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  for  which  his  relations  refused  to  supply 
him  with  fire,  and  at  which  all  the  Brahmans  declined  to  assist.  Sankara 
then  produced  fire  from  his  arm,  and  burnt  the  corpse  in  the  court  yard  of 
the  house,  denouncing  imprecations  on  the  country  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Brahmans  there  should  not  study  the  Vedas,  that  religious  mendicants 
should  never  obtain  alms,  and  that  the  dead  should  always  be  burned 
close  to  the  houses  in  which  they  had  resided — a  custom  which  is  said 
to  have  survived  him. 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing  Sankara  as  leading  an  erratic 
life,  and  engaging  in  successful  controversy  with  various  sects,  whether  of 
the  Saiva,  Vaishnava ,  or  less  orthodox  persuasions.  In  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations,  he  established  several  Maths,  or  convents,  under  the  presi- 
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dence  of  his  disciples,  particularly  one  still  flourishing  at  Sringeri ,  or 
Sringagiri ,  on  the  western  Ghats,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  repaired  as  far  as  to  Kashmir ,  and  seated 
himself,  after  triumphing  over  various  opponents,  on  the  throne  of  Saras- 
wati.  He  next  went  to  Badarikdsrama ,  and  finally  to  Kedarndth ,  in  the 
Himalaya ,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- two.  The  events  of  his 
last  days  are  confirmed  by  local  traditions,  and  the  PitJia,  or  throne  of 
Saraswati,  on  which  Sankara  sat,  is  still  shown  in  Kashmir;  whilst  at  the 
temple  of  Siva,  at  Badari ,  a  Malabar  Brahman,  of  the  Namburi  tribe, 
has  always  been  the  officiating  priest.* 

The  influence  exercised  by  Sankara  in  person,  has  been  perpetuated 
by  his  writings,  the  most  eminent  of  which  are  his  Bhashyas ,  or  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Sutras ,  or  Aphorisms  of  Vyasa.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  as  is  one  on  the  Nrisinha  Tapaniya 
Upanishad :  a  cento  of  verses  in  praise  of  Durga,  the  Saundaryd  Lahari,  is 
likewise  said  to  be  his  composition,  as  sometimes  is  the  Amru  Sataka,  a 
collection  of  amatory  Stanzas,  written  in  the  name  of  Amru,  a  Prince,  whose 
dead  body  Sankara  is  fabled  to  have  animated,  that  by  becoming  fami¬ 
liarised  with  sensual  enjoyment's,  he  might  argue  upon  such  topics  with  the 
wife  of  Madana  Misra,  who  was  more  than  equal  to  him  in  discussions  of 
this  nature,  and  was  the  only  disputant  he  was  unable  to  subdue,  until 
the  period  of  his  transmigration  had  expired,  and  he  had  thence  become 
practised  in  the  gratification  of  the  passions. 

Although  no  doubt  of  Sankara’s  existence,  or  of  the  important  part 
performed  by  him  in  the  partial  re-modelling  of  the  Hindu  system,  can 
be  entertained,  yet  the  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  can  by  no 


*  Asiatic!:  Researches,  vol.  XII,  page  536. 
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means  be  determined.  I  have,  in  another  place,  expressed  my  belief  that 
he  may  have  existed  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.*  Subsequent 
enquiry  has  failed  to  add  any  reasons  to  those  assigned  for  such  an  infer¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  has  offered  nothing  to  weaken  or  invalidate  the  conclusion 
there  proposed.']' 


*  Preface  to  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  page  XVII. 

-)•  A  Halahanara  Manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Col.  Mackenzie,  entitled  Sankara 
Vijctya,  (Mackenzie  Collection  II,  34)  gives  the  following  list  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Sringeri 
establishment : 

1.  Govinda  Pada. 

2.  Sankara  Acharya. 

3.  Sanandana  Acharya. 

4.  Surasura  Acharya. 

5.  Trotaka  Acharya. 

6.  Hastamalaka  Acharya. 

7.  Jnyanaghana  Acharya. 

8.  Jnyanottama  Acharya. 

9.  Sinhagiriswara  Acharya. 

10.  Iswaratirtha  Acharya. 

11.  Nrisinha  Murtti  Acharya. 

12.  Vitarana  Acharya. 

13.  Vidyasankara  Achdrya. 

14.  Bharati  Krishna  Acharya. 

15.  Vidyasanya  Acharya. 

This  gives  27  descents  from  Sankara.  As  the  Mahant  is  elected  from  the  disciples,  either 
by  the  Guru  when  about  to  die,  or  by  the  Swamalu,  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  other  establishments  of 
the  same  sect,  he  is  raised  probably  to  the  station  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the  ease  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  sanctity  has  a  favourable  prospect  of  a  long  life.  Twenty-five  years  to  a  Guru  may  there¬ 
fore  be  but  a  fair  average  allowance,  and  the  above  list  comprises  at  that  rate  an  interval  of  657 
years :  at  what  period  it  closes  does  not  appear ;  but  the  Halahanara  language  is  obsolete,  and  the 
work  is  possibly  not  less  than  two  or  three  centuries  old.  This  series  of  Gurus  is  so  far  corroborative 
of  the  view  elsewhere  taken  of  Sankara’s  date  ;  but  as  it  has  been  extracted  by  a  Pandit,  from  a 
work  which  I  could  not  consult  myself,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  correct,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  attach  any  undue  importance  to  the  authority. 


16.  Chandra  Sekhara  Acharya. 

17.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya. 

18.  Sankara  Bharati  Acharya. 

19.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya.  ’ 

20.  Purushottoma  Bharati  Acharya. 

21.  Ramachandra  Bharati  Acharya. 

22.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya. 

23.  Immadi  Bharati  Acharya. 

24.  Abhinava  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya. 

25.  Sachchidananda  Bharati  Acharya. 

26.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya. 

27.  Immadi  Sachchidananda  Bharati  Acharya. 

28.  Abhinava  Sachchidananda  Bharatia  Acharya. 

29.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Acharya. 
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The  spiritual  descendants  of  Sankara,  in  the  first  degree,  are  variously- 
named  by  different  authorities,  but  usually  agree  in  the  number.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  four  principal  disciples,  who,  in  the  popular  traditions, 
are  called  Padmapada,  Hastdmalaka,  Suresivara  or  Mandana ,  and  Trot  aka. 
Of  these,  the  first  had  two  pupils,  Tirtha  and  Asrama ;  the  second,  Vana 
and  Aranya ;  the  third  had  three,  Saraswati ,  Puri ,  and  Bhdrati ;  and  the 
fourth  had  also  three,  Giri  or  Gir,  Pdrvata ,  and  Sagara.  These,  which 
being  all  significant  terms,  were  no  doubt  adopted  names,  constitute  col¬ 
lectively  the  appellation  Dasndmi,  or  the  ten  named ,  and  when  a  Brahman 
enters  into  either  class,  he  attaches  to  his  own  denomination  that  of  the 
class  of  which  he  becomes  a  member ;  as  Tirtha,  Puri,  Gir,  &c.*  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  ten  classes  of  mendicants,  thus  descended  from 
Sankara  Ac  h  Ary  a,  have  failed  to  retain  their  purity  of  character,  and  are 
only  known  by  their  epithets  as  members  of  the  original  order.  There 
are  but  three,  and  part  of  a  fourth  mendicant  class,  or  those  called  Tirtha 
or  India,  Asrama,  Saraswati,  and  Bhdrati,  who  are  still  regarded  as  really 
Sankara’s  Dah'dis.  These  are  sufficiently  numerous,  especially  in  and 
about  Benares.  They  comprehend  a  variety  of  characters  ;  but  amongst 
the  most  respectable  of  them,  are  to  be  found  very  able  expounders  of 
the  Vedanta  works.  Other  branches  of  Sanscrit  literature  owe  important 


*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  perhaps  to  translate  words  of  such  common  occurrence,  but  to 
prove  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  I  subjoin  their  signification  :  Tirtha ,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ; 
Asrama ,  an  order,  as  that  of  student,  householder,  &c.;  Vana ,  a  wood  ;  Aranya ,  a  wood  ;  Saraswati, 
the  goddess  of  speech  and  eloquence  ;  Puri ,  a  city  ;  Bhdrati,  speech,  or  its  goddess  ;  Giri ,  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  in  common  use  it  always  occurs  Gir,  which  implies  speech ;  Pdrvata,  a  mountaineer ; 
Sagara,  an  ocean  ;  the  names  are  always  compounded  with  different  terms.  One  of  Sankara’s 
disciples  we  have  seen,  called  Ananda  Giri.  The  famous  Madhava,  when  he  became  a  Bahdi, 
adopted  the  appellation  of  VfoY  aranya.  Purangir,  has  been  elsewhere  adverted  to,  and  other 
like  names  occur  in  some  of  the  following  notes.  Bhdrati  is  the  prevailing  title  of  the  latter 
Sringagiri  Gurus. 
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obligations  to  this  religious  sect.*  The  most  sturdy  beggars  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  order,  although  their  contributions  are  levied  particularly 
upon  the  Brahmanical  class,  as  whenever  a  feast  is  given  to  the  Brah- 
manas,  the  Dahdtis  of  this  description  present  themselves  unbidden  guests, 
and  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  bestowing  on  them  a  due  share  of  the  cates 
provided  for  their  more  worldly-minded  brethren.  Many  of  them  practice 
the  Yoga ,  and  profess  to  wrork  miracles,  although  with  less  success  than 
some  members  of  the  order  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Dabistan , 
who  specifies  one  Dandaclhari ,  as  able  to  suspend  his  breath  for  three 
hours,  bring  milk  from  his  veins,  cut  bones  with  hair,  and  put  eggs  into  a 
narrow  mouthed  bottle  without  breaking  them. 

The  remaining  six  and  a  half  members  of  the  Dasndmi  class,  although 
considered  as  having  fallen  from  the  purity  of  practice  necessary  to  the 
Danllt,  are  still,  in  general,  religious  characters,  and  are  usually  denomi¬ 
nated  At'its:\  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  preced¬ 
ing,  are  their  abandonment  of  the  staff,  their  use  of  clothes,  money,  and 
ornaments  ;  their  preparing  their  own  food,  and  their  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  any  order  of  Hindus.  They  are  often  collected  in  3Iaths ,  as 
well  as  the  DanUis ,  but  they  mix  freely  in  the  business  of  the  world;  they 
carry  on  trade,  and  often  accumulate  property,  and  they  frequently  offi¬ 
ciate  as  priests  at  the  shrines  of  some  of  the  deities  :  \  some  of  them  even 


*  Sankara  and  Madhava  are  well  known  by  their  numerous  and  excellent  works.  The 
chief  Vedanta  writers,  in  like  manner,  were  Dar'iclis  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Dasakumarci,  Ramasrama 
the  Commentator  on  Amera,  and  Vijnyaneswara,  the  Commentator  on  the  texts  of  Yajnaval- 
kya,  were  of  the  same  class  of  ascetics. 

t  From  ^frrfa  Atithi,  a  guest,  a  temporary  dweller  upon  earth  ;  or  ?r  Attta,  past  away, 
liberated  from  worldly  cares  and  feelings. 


f  The  officiating  priests  at  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Annapurna,  in  Benares,  are  Atits. 
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marry,  but  in  that  case  they  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Samyogi ,  from 
the  other  A  tits. 

The  chief  practices  and  designations  of  the  Dandis ,  as  generally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  them,  have  been  already  adverted  to,  but  a  great  variety  prevails 
in  the  details.*  Their  philosophical  tenets  in  the  main,  are  those  of  the 
Vecldnta  system,  as  taught  by  Sankara  and  his  disciples ;  but  they  gene¬ 
rally  superadd  the  practice  of  the  Yoga ,  as  taught  by  the  followers  of 
Patanjali,  and  many  of  them  have  latterly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tantras.  Besides  Sankara,  the  different  orders  of  Dandis  hold  in  high 
veneration  the  Muni  Dattatreya,  the  son  of  Atri,  and  AnasuyA.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  boon  bestowed  upon  Atri,  or  according  to  one  legend,  on  his  wife, 
by  the  three  deities  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  that  sage  had  three  sons, 
Soma,  Datta,  and  DurvAsas,  who  were  severally  portions  of  the  deities 
themselves. f  Datta,  or  Dattatreya,  was  eminent  for  his  practice  of  the 
Yoga,  and  hence  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Jogis,  of  whom  we  are 
next  to  speak,  whilst,  as  an  incarnation  of  a  portion  of  Vishnu,  he  is 
likewise  venerated  by  the  Vaishnavas. 

YOGIS  or  JOGIS. 

» 

The  Dandis  are  to  the  Saiva  sects,  what  the  followers  of  RAmAnuja 
are  to  those  of  the  V aishnava  faith,  and  a  like  parallel  may  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  disciples  of  Ramanand  and  those  of  Gorakhnath,  or  the 
Kcinphata  Jogis,  the  first  pair  being  properly  restricted  to  the  Brahmanical 


*  A  specimen  of  the  independent  but  scarcely  orthodox  Danfli,  is  presented  in  the  well 
known  personage  Puran  Gir,  of  whom  Mr.  Duncan  published  an  account  in  the  5th  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches. 


f  Bhdgavat,  Book  IV,  and  Markandeya  Purdna,  Chapter  XVI. 
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order,  intended  chiefly  for  men  of  learning  ;  the  two  latter  admitting  mem¬ 
bers  from  every  description  of  people,  and  possessing  a  more  attractive 
popular  character. 

The  term  Jogi  or  Yogi,  is  properly  applicable  to  the  followers  of  the 
Yoga,  or  Patanjala  school  of  philosophy,  which,  amongst  other  tenets, 
maintained  the  practicability  of  acquiring,  even  in  life,  entire  command 
over  elementary  matter,  by  means  of  certain  ascetic  practices.  The 
details  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize,  and  accounts  of  them  and 
of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  will  he  best  derived  from  the  translation  of  Bhoja 
Devas’  Comment  on  the  Patanjala  Sutras,  in  Ward’s  Accountof  the  Hindus, 
and  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  Essay  on  the  Sdnkkya  and  Patanjala  doctrines,  in 
the  1st  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  practices  consist  chiefly  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  suppressions  of  respiration  ;  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  breath 
in  a  particular  manner ;  of  sitting  in  eighty-four  different  attitudes ;  of 
fixing  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  endeavouring,  by  the  force  of 
mental  abstraction,  to  effect  a  union  between  the  portion  of  vital  spirit 
residing  in  the  body  and  that  which  pervades  all  nature,  and  is  identical 
with  Siva,  considered  as  the  supreme  being,  and  source  and  essence  of  all 
creation.  When  this  mystic  union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  is  liberated  in 
his  living  body,  from  the  clog  of  material  incumbrance,  and  acquires  an 
entire  command  over  all  worldly  substance.  He  can  make  himself  lighter 
than  the  lightest  substances,  heavier  than  the  heaviest ;  can  become  as 
vast,  or  as  minute  as  he  pleases,  can  traverse  all  space,  can  animate 
any  dead  body,  by  transferring  his  spirit  into  it  from  his  own  frame,  can 
render  himself  invisible,  can  attain  all  objects,  becomes  equally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  past,  present,  and  future,  and  is  finally  united  with  Siva, 
and  consequently  exempted  from  being  born  again  upon  earth.  These 
super-human  faculties  are  acquired,  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
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greater  or  less  perfection  with  which  the  initiatory  processes  have  been 
performed. 

According  to  standard  authorities,  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  rites 
which  the  Yogi  has  to  accomplish,  requires  a  protracted  existence  and  re¬ 
peated  births,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  unattainable  in  the  present  or  Kali 
age.*  The  attempt  is  therefore  prohibited,  and  the  Yoga  is  prescribed  in 
modern  times.  This  inhibition  is,  however,  disregarded,  and  the  individuals 
who  are  the  subjects  of  our  enquiry,  endeavour  to  attain  the  super-human 
powers  which  the  performance  of  the  Yoga  is  supposed  to  confer.  They 
especially  practice  the  various  gesticulations  and  postures  of  which  it 
consists,  and  labour  assiduously  to  suppress  their  breath  and  fix  their 
thoughts  until  the  effect  does  somewhat  realise  expectation,  and  the  brain, 
in  a  state  of  over-wrought  excitement,  bodies  forth  a  host  of  crude  and 
wild  conceptions,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.j'  A  year’s  intense  application  is  imagined  enough  to  qualify  the 


*  The  Kasikhanda  thus  enumerates  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  completing  the  Yoga  in 
the  present  age. 

“  From  the  unsteadiness  of  the  senses,  the  prevalence  of  sin  in  the  Kali ,  and  the  shortness  of  life, 
how  can  Exaltation  by  the  Yoga  be  obtained.” 

Again — 

^  f^fci  w  tnh  tot  w  i 

In  the  Kali  age,  the  Yoga  and  severe  penance  are  impracticable. 

■f  Some  who  have  commenced  their  career  in  this  line,  have  carried  the  practice  to  several 
hours  duration,  at  which  time  they  have  described  themselves  as  becoming  perfectly  exhausted, 
with  strange  objects  passing  before  them,  and  sparks  of  fire  flashing  in  their  eyes.  One  individual 

A  1 
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adept,*  whilst  inferior  faculties  may  be  obtained  by  even  a  six  month’s 
practice. 

There  are  few  Jogis ,  however,  who  lay  claim  to  perfection,  and  their 
pretensions  are  usually  confined  to  a  partial  command  over  their  physical 
and  mental  faculties.  These  are  evinced  in  the  performance  of  low  mum¬ 
meries,  or  juggling  tricks,  which  cheat  the  vulgar  into  a  belief  of  their 
powers.  A  common  mode  of  display  is  by  waving  a  Chowri,  or  bunch  of 
peacock’s  feathers,  over  a  sick  or  new-born  infant,  to  cure  it  of  any  morbid 
affection,  or  guard  it  against  the  evil  eye.  A  trick  of  loftier  pretence 
has,  of  late,  attracted  some  notice  in  the  person  of  a  Brahman  at  Madras, 
who,  by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  appeared  to  sit  in  the  air,  and  who 
boasted  of  being  able  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period  under  water. 
He  and  his  followers  ascribed  the  possession  of  these  faculties  to  his 
successful  practice  of  the  observances  of  the  Yoga. f 


quitted  it  from  having  at  last  a  figure  resembling  himself  always  before  him,  and  knowing  this  to 
be  a  deception,  he  wisely  inferred  the  similar  character  of  any  other  visionary  creature  of  his  con¬ 
templation  and  the  absurdity  of  the  practice.  Dubois  has  some  amusing  anecdotes  on  this  subject, 
(page  357,  &c.)  they  are  fully  authenticated  by  the  similar  accounts  which  many  Vairagis,  in  Upper 
India,  will  readily  furnish.  The  worthy  Abbe  may  indeed  be  generally  trusted  when  he  confines 
himself  to  what  he  saw  or  knew  :  in  much  that  he  heard  he  was  misled,  and  in  almost  every  thing 
connected  with  the  language  and  literature,  and  the  religion  or  philosophy,  as  taught  by  classical 
authority,  he  commits  egregious  blunders. 

*  signet  nft  ifnft  irwrrow  i 

O'" 

Leading  a  life  of  chastity  and  abstemiousness,  and  diligent  in  the  practice  of  the  Yoga ,  the 
Yogi  becomes  perfect  after  a  year  :  of  this  there  is  do  doubt.  Hatha  Pradipa. 

f  “  Sitting  in  the  Air — An  exhibition  at  Madras  has  excited  considerable  curiosity.  A  Brah¬ 
min,  old  and  slightly  made,  represented  to  be  of  high  caste,  contrives  to  poise  himself  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  air.  He  performs  this  feat  at  any  gentleman’s  house,  not  for  money, 
but  as  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  following  is  a  description,  from  an  eye-witness,  given  in  a  Calcutta 
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In  referring  to  the  origin  of  this  system,  we  must,  no  doubt,  go  back 
to  some  antiquity,  although  the  want  of  chronological  data  renders  it 
impossible  to  specify  the  era  at  which  it  was  first  promulgated.  That  it 
was  familiarly  known  and  practised  in  the  eighth  century,  we  may  learn 
from  the  plays  of  BHAVABHtJTi,  particularly  the  Malaii  and  Mddhava*  * 
and  from  several  of  the  Saiva  Purdnas ,  in  some  of  which,  as  the  Kurma 
Purdna ,  we  have  a  string  of  names  which  appear  to  be  those  of  a 
succession  of  teachers. f  The  cavern  temples  of  the  South  of  India,  in 


paper. — “  The  only  apparatus  seen  is  a  piece  of  plank,  which,  with  four  pegs,  he  forms  into  a  kind 
of  long  stool  ;  upon  this,  in  a  little  brass  saucer  or  socket,  he  places,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  a 
hollow  bamboo,  over  which  he  puts  a  kind  of  crutch,  like  that  of  a  walking  crutch,  covering  that 
with  a  piece  of  common  hide :  these  materials  he  carries  with  him  in  a  little  bag,  which  is  shown  to 
those  who  come  to  see  him  exhibit.  The  servants  of  the  house  hold  a  blanket  before  him,  and 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  he  is  discovered  poised  in  the  air,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  the  outer  edge  of  one  hand  merely  touching  the  crutch,  the  fingers  of  that  hand  delibe¬ 
rately  counting  beads ;  the  other  hand  and  arm  held  up  in  an  erect  posture.  The  blanket  was  then 
held  up  before  him,  and  they  heard  a  gurgling  noise  like  that  occasioned  by  wind  escaping  from  a 
bladder  or  tube,  and  when  the  screen  was  withdrawn  he  was  again  standing  on  terra  firma.  The 
same  man  has  the  power  of  staying  under  water  for  several  hours.  He  declines  to  explain  how  he 
does  it,  merely  saying  he  has  been  long  accustomed  to  do  so.”  The  length  of  time  for  which  he 
can  remain  in  his  aerial  station  is  considerable.  The  person  who  gave  the  above  account  says  that 
he  remained  in  the  air  for  twelve  minutes ;  but  before  the  Governor  of  Madras  he  continued  on  his 
baseless  seat  for  forty  minutes .” — Asiatic  Monthly  Journal  for  March,  1829. 

*  See  especially  the  opening  of  the  5th  Act,  and  Notes. 

f  Siva,  it  is  said,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  age  as  Sweta,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  Brahmanas.  He  resided  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  taught  the  Yoga.  He  had  four 
chief  disciples,  one  also  termed  Sweta,  and  the  others  Swetasikha,  Swetaswa,  and  Swetaloiiita. 
They  had  twenty-eight  disciples — Sutdra,  Madana ,  Suhotra ,  Kankana ,  and  twenty-four  others.  Of 
these,  four,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  had  ninety-seven  disciples,  masters  of  the  Yoga  and 
inferior  portions  of  Siva.  Those  Brahmanas  who  recite  the  names  of  these  teachers  and  offer  to  them 
libations  acquire  Brahmavidyd,  or  knowledge  of  spirit.  That  this  long  string  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  names  is  wholly  fictitious,  seems  improbable,  although  the  list  is  possibly  not  very 
accurate.  The  four  primitive  teachers  may  be  imaginary  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
word  Sweta,  white,  should  be  the  leading  member  of  each  appellation,  and  that  in  the  person 
of  Siva,  and  his  first  disciple,  it  should  stand  alone  as  Sweta,  the  ivhite .  Siva,  however,  is  always 
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the  subjects  of  their  sculptures,  and  the  decorations  of  Siva  and  his 
attendants,  belong  to  the  same  sect  ;* *  whilst  the  philosophical  tenets  of 
Patanjali  are  as  ancient  perhaps  as  most  of  the  other  philosophical 
systems,  and  are  prior  to  the  Purdnas,  by  which  they  are  inculcated  in  a 
popular  form.  The  practices  of  the  Yoga  are  also  frequently  alluded  to, 
and  enforced  in  the  Mahdbhdrat .j*  There  is  little  reason  to  question 
therefore  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the  Yoga  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  whether  it  was  known  and  cultivated  earlier  must 
be  matter  of  vague  conjecture  alone.  As  represented  in  the  Sankaravijaya , 
(Section  41)  the  Yogis  vindicate  their  doctrine  by  texts  from  the  Vedas , 
but  the  applicability  of  the  texts  is  there  denied,  and  is  certainly  far  from 
conclusive  or  satisfactory. 

The  principal  mode  in  which  the  Yoga  takes  a  popular  shape  in 
Upper  India,  is  probably  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  This  is  the  sect 
of  Kdnphata  Jogis,  who  acknowledge  as  their  founder,  a  teacher  named 
Gorakhnath,  traces  of  whom  are  found  in  a  Gorakhkshetra  at  Peshawer, 
mentioned  by  Abulfazl,  and  in  the  district  and  town  of  Gorakhpur ,  where 


painted  white,  and  the  names  may  be  contrived  accordingly;  but  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  god  himself  should  have  a  European  complexion. 

*  In  the  temples  of  Salselte,  Elephanta,  and  Ellorct,  the  principal  figure  is  mostly  Siva,  deco¬ 
rated  with  ear-rings,  such  as  are  still  worn  by  the  Kdnphata  Jogis ;  the  walls  are  covered  with 
ascetics  in  the  various  Asatias,  or  positions  in  which  the  Yogi  is  to  sit ;  a  favourite  subject  of  sculp¬ 
ture  at  Elephanta  and  Ellora  is  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha  disconcerted,  and  the  guests,  though 
saints  and  gods,  put  to  rout,  bruised  and  mutilated,  by  Virabhadra,  and  the  Ganas  of  Siva,  in 
revenge  for  that  deity’s  not  having  been  invited,  a  story  told  in  most  of  the  Purdnas  which  incul¬ 
cate  the  Yoga  tenets.  The  cells  attached  to  some  of  the  temples  are  also  indicative  of  Jogi 
residence,  and  one  of  the  caves  of  Salsette  is  named  that  of  Jogisivara,  or  Siva,  as  lord  of  the  Jogis. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Vols.  1  and  2. 

-f-  These  allusions  occur  in  the  Vana  Parva  chiefly  ;  whilst  in  the  Udyoga  Parva ,  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Yoga  are  detailed  at  considerable  length,  and  strenuously  enjoined. 
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also  exist  a  temple  and  religious  establishment  of  his  followers.  They 
hold  also  in  veneration  a  plain  near  j Dwaraka,  named  Gorakhkhetr ;  and  a 
cavern  or  subterraneous  passage  at  Haridwdr.  The  Saiva  temples  of 
Nepal ,  those  of  Sambundth ,  Pasupatinath,  and  others,  belong  to  the  same 
system,  although  local  legends  attached  to  them,  have  combined  in  a 
curious  manner  the  fictions  of  the  Bauddha  with  those  of  the  Brahmanical 
mythology.* 

From  a  Ghoshti or  controversial  dialogue  between  Kabir  and  Gorakh- 
nath,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  personally  known  to  each  other,  but 
various  texts  in  the  Brjek  allude  to  him  as  if  recently  deceased.  In  either 
case  these  two  teachers  may  have  been  cotemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  latter  therefore  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  followers,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Siva;  but  in  the  contro¬ 
versial  tract  above  named,  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  Matsyendra  Nath, 
and  grandson  of  Adinath.  J  Matsyendra  Nath  appears  to  have  been 
the  individual  who  introduced  the  Yoga  Saivism  into  Nepal :  one  of  the 
works  of  the  sect,  the  Hatha  Pradipa,  makes  Matsyendra  prior  to 


*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XVI.  page  471,  and  Note. 

+  This  has  been  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Hindee  and  Hindustani  Selections,  for  the  use 
of  the  Interpreters  of  the  Bengal  Army,  compiled  by  Captain  Price.  The  discussion,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  occurs  page  140. 
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Gorakh  by  five  spiritual  descents,*  and  this  would  place  the  former  in 
the  14th  century,  supposing  the  Kabir  work  to  be  correct  in  the  date  it 
attributes  to  the  latter. 


If  the  date  assigned  by  Hamilton  to  the  migration  of  the  Hindu 
tribes  from  Chitaur,  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  be  accurate,!  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  worship  of  Siva,  agreeably 
to  the  doctrines  of  Matsyendra,  or  Gorakh,  was  introduced  there,  and 
into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Hindustan. 

The  temple  of  Gorakhnath  at  Gorakhpur ,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  was  founded  by  Siva  in  the  second,  or  Treta  age.  Of  its  revolu- 


*  The  list  of  teachers  is  thus  particularised 

z 

1.  Adinath. 

1 7.  Churpati. 

2.  Matsyendra. 

18.  Kaneri. 

3.  Sambara. 

19.  Pnjyapada. 

4.  Ananda. 

20.  Nityandlha. 

5.  Bhairava. 

21.  Niranjana. 

6.  Chourangi. 

22.  Kapdla. 

7.  Mena. 

23.  Bindu. 

8.  Goraksha. 

24.  Kakachandiswara. 

9.  Virupaksha. 

25.  Allamd. 

10.  Vilesa . 

26.  Prabhudeva. 

11.  Manthana  Bhairava. 

27.  Gorcchili. 

12.  Siddhabuddha. 

28.  Dindima. 

13.  Kanthada. 

29.  Bhaluhi. 

14.  Paurandaka. 

30.  Ndgabodha. 

15.  Sur ananda. 

31.  Chandakapdlika. 

16.  Siddhapada. 

The  author  of  the  Hatha  Pradipa,  Atm  A  Rama,  states  that  these  and  many  more  Mahasid- 
dhas,  or  perfect  Yogis,  are  in  existence.  His  names  are  possibly  those  of  the  Mdhants,  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  establishment:  some  of  them  are  very  unlike  Hindu  appellatives.  If  the  date  assigned  to  Gorah- 
nath  in  the  text  be  rightly  conjectured,  we  cannot  assign  much  more  than  fifteen  years  to  each  of  his 
successors. 


f  Hamilton's  Nepal,  page  14. 
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tions  subsequent  to  that  period,  no  account  was  preserved,  until  it  was 
converted  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque  by  AiA-addin.  The  temple,  after 
some  interval,  was  re-built  in  a  different  situation  by  an  association  of  the 
followers  of  Gorakhnath,  and  this  was  possibly  the  period  at  which  the 
sect  assumed  its  present  form.  A  similar  fate,  however,  attended  this 
edifice,  and  it  was  appropriated  by  Aurangzeb  to  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  A  second  interval  elapsed  before  a  shrine  was  again  erected 
to  Gorakhnath,  when  it  was  re-built  on  the  spot  on  which  it  now 
stands,  by  Buddhanath,  according  to  instructions  communicated  to 
him  by  Gorakhnath  in  person.  The  present  temple  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  City  of  Gorakhpur ,  and  attached  to  it  on  the  south  are  three 
temples,  consecrated  to  Mahadeva,  Pasupatinath,  and  Hanuman.  The 
inclosure  also  comprehends  the  tombs  of  several  eminent  members  of 
this  communion,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Mahant  and  his  resident 
disciples. 

Gorakhnath  was  a  man  of  some  acquirement,  and  has  left  specimens 
of  his  scholarship  in  two  Sanscrit  Compositions,  the  Goraksha  sataka 
and  Goraksha  kalpa:  third,  the  Goraksha  sahasra  Ndma  is,  probably, 
of  his  writing.  The  celebrated  Bhartrihari,  the  brother  of  Yikrama- 
ditya,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  disciples,  but  chronology  will  not 
admit  of  such  an  approximation.  According  to  the  authorities  of  the  sect, 
Gorakh  is  but  one  of  nine  eminent  teachers,  or  Naths.  Of  the  perfect 
Yogis ,  or  Siddhas,  eighty- four  are  enumerated  ;  but  it  is  said,  that  there 
have  been  many  more,  of  whom  several  are  still  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  Jogis  of  Gorakhnath  are  usually  called  Kanphatas,  from  having 
their  ears  bored,  and  rings  inserted  in  them  at  the  time  of  their  initia¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  of  any  cast ;  they  live  as  ascetics,  either  singly  or  in 
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Maths  .*  Siva  is  the  object  of  their  worship — they  officiate  indeed,  as  the 
priests  of  that  deity,  in  some  places,  especially  at  the  celebrated  Ldt ,  or 
Staff,  of  Bhairava,  at  Benares.  They  mark  the  forehead  with  a  trans¬ 
verse  line  of  ashes,  and  smear  the  body  with  the  same  ;  they  dress  in 
various  styles,  but  in  travelling  usually  wear  a  cap  of  patch-work  and 
garments  dyed  with  red  ochre.  Some  wear  simply  a  Dhoti ,  or  cloth 
round  the  loins. 

The  term  Jogi,  in  popular  acceptation,  is  of  almost  as  general  appli¬ 
cation  as  Sanyasi  and  Vairagi  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  import  upon 
any  individual  class,  besides  the  Kcinphata  :  the  vagrants  so  called,  fol¬ 
lowing  usually  the  dictates  of  their  own  caprice  as  to  worship  and  be¬ 
lief,  and  often,  it  may  be  conceived,  employing  the  character  as  a  mere 
plea  for  a  lazy  livelihood.  The  Jogis  are,  indeed,  particularly  distinguish¬ 
ed  amongst  the  different  mendicant  characters,  by  adding  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  personification  more  of  the  mountebank  than  any  others  :  most  of 
the  religious  mendicants,  it  is  true,  deal  in  fortune-telling,  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  palmistry ;  they  are  also  often  empirics,  and  profess  to  cure 
diseases  with  specific  drugs,  or  with  charms  and  spells :  but  besides 
these  accomplishments,  the  Jogi  is  frequently  musical,  and  plays  and 
sings ;  he  also  initiates  animals  into  his  business,  and  often  travels 
about  with  a  small  bullock,  a  goat,  or  a  monkey,  whom  he  has  taught 
to  obey  his  commands,  and  to  exhibit  amusing  gesticulations.  The 
dress  of  this  class  of  Jogis  is  generally  a  cap  and  coat,  or  frock  of  many 
colours  :  they  profess  to  worship  Siva,  and  often  carry  the  Linga ,  like 


*  Solitary  and  independant  living,  however,  appears  to  be  improper,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Hatha  Pradipa  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
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the  Jangamas ,  in  the  cap  ;  all  classes  and  sects  assume  the  character,  and 
Musselman  Jogis  are  not  uncommon.  One  class  of  the  Hindu  Jogis 
is  called  Saringihdr ,  from  their  carrying  a  Saringi ,  or  small  fiddle  or  lute, 
with  which  they  accompany  their  songs  :  these  are  usually  Bhdsha  stan¬ 
zas  on  religious  or  mythological  topics,  amongst  which,  stanzas  ascribed 
to  Bhatrihari,  and  a  Pauranic  legend  of  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  PAr- 
vati,  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  Saringihars  beg  in  the  name  of  Bhai- 
rava  :  another  sect  of  them,  also  followers  of  that  deity,  are  termed  Duri- 
hdrs,  from  their  trafficking  in  small  pedlary,  especially  the  sale  of  thread 
and  silk,  to  the  housewives  of  the  villages  ;  another  class  adopt  the  name 
of  Matsyendris ,  or  Macchendris,  from  Matsyendra,  whom  they  regard  as 
their  founder  ;  and  a  fourth  set  are  Bhartriharis ,  from  a  traditional  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  as  the  institutor  of  this  particular  order.  The  varieties  of  this 
class  of  mendicants,  however,  cannot  be  specified  :  they  are  all  errants  ; 
fixed  residences,  or  Maths ,  of  any  Jogis ,  except  the  Kdnphatas,  rarely  oc¬ 
curring  :  an  observation  that  will  apply  to,  perhaps,  all  the  Saiva  sects,  of 
whom  it  yet  remains  to  give  an  acc  ount. 

j  O#  • *  *  *  *  *»  '*  •  •  -  *  « J  t  »  4  v  ■  o  ..  .  1  >  j  1 

JANGAMAS. 

The  worship  of  Siva,  under  the  type  of  the  Linga,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  is  almost  the  only  form  in  which  that  deity  is  reverenced.*  It  is 


«  In  a  well-governed  and  well-regulated  country,  fertile  and  prosperous,  the  Hatha  Yogi  (he 
who  upholds  the  world  in  eternal  continuity,)  should  reside  in  a  solitary  cell,  within  the  precincts 
of  a  Math."  “  Other  directions  follow,  applicable  to  most  establishments  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  cell  should  have  a  small  door,  be  neither  too  lofty,  nor  too  low,  be  well  smeared  with  cow-dung, 
and  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  reptiles :  the  Math  should  have  a  temple,  a  mound  or  altar, 
and  a  well,  adjoining,  and  be  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

c  .  ■  ;  ■  ■■  ■  t '  ■  * 

*  Its  prevalence  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Benares ,  is  sufficiently 
conspicuous.  In  Bengal,  the  temples  are  commonly  erected  in  a  range  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve,  on  each 
side  of  a  Ghat ,  leading  to  the  river.  At  Kalna  is  a  circular  groupe  of  one  hundred  and  eight  temples, 
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also  perhaps  the  most  ancient  object  of  homage  adopted  in  India,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  which  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  elements,  and  particularly  to  Fire.  How  far  the  worship 
of  the  Linga  is  authorised  by  the  Vedas,  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  the  main 
purport  of  several  of  the  Puranas .* *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  univer¬ 
sality  at  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India.  The  idol 
destroyed  by  Mahmud,  of  Ghizni,  was  nothing  more  than  a  Linga ,  being, 
according  to  Mirkhond,  a  block  of  stone,  of  four  or  five  cubits  long,  and 
proportionate  thickness. f  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  twelve  great  Lmgas, 


erected  by  the  Raja  of  Bardwan.  Each  of  the  temples  in  Bengal,  consists  of  a  single  chamber,  of  a 
square  form,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  centre;  the  area  of  each  is  very  small,  the  Linga ,  of  black 
or  white  marble,  occupies  the  centre  ;  the  offerings  are  presented  at  the  threshold.  Benares ,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  this  form  of  worship  :  the  principal  deity  Visweswara,  as  observed 
already,  is  a  Linga ,  and  most  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  pilgrimage  are  similar  blocks  of  stone. 
Particular  divisions  of  the  pilgrimage  direct  visiting  forty-seven  Lingas,  all  of  pre-eminent 
sanctity ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  inferior  note  still  worshipped,  and  thousands  whose  fame 
and  fashion  have  passed  away.  If  we  may  believe  Siva,  indeed,  he  counted  a  hundred  Pararrdhyas 
in  Kasi ,  of  which,  at  the  time  he  is  supposed  to  tell  this  to  Devi,  he  adds  sixty  crore,  or  six  hundred 
millions,  were  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  A  Pararrdhya  is  said,  by  the  commentator 
on  the  Kasi  Khanda,  in  which  this  dialogue  occurs,  to  contain  as  many  years  of  mortals  as  are 
equal  to  fifty  of  Brahma's  years.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  purport  of  this  worship,  it  is 
but  justice  to  state,  that  it  is  unattended  in  Upper  India  by  any  indecent  or  indelicate  ceremonies, 
and  it  requires  a  rather  lively  imagination  to  trace  any  resemblance  in  its  symbols  to  the  objects 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  absence  of  all  indecency  from  public  worship  and  religious 
establishments  in  the  Gangetic  Provinces,  was  fully  established  by  the  Vindicator  of  the  Hindus, 
the  late  General  Stuart,  and  in  every  thing  relating  to  actual  practice,  better  authority  cannot  be 
desired.  (Vindication,  Part  1st,  99,  and  more  particularly  Part  2d,  135). 


*  The  Skanda  Parana,  which  contains  the  Kasi  Khanda ,  particularly  inculcates  the  worship 
of  Siva  in  this  form ;  so  do  the  Siva ,  Brahmanda ,  and  Linga  Puranas. 

•  j  1  '  i  '  I  <  1 1  kl  J  *i  b  < 

f  The  following  is  the  passage  from  the  Bozet  as  Sefa,  alluded  to  : 


A  * 

j  \ 

*  \  j 


^  ^  ljz+L  1  J  ^  bj  u°  jZ  j  I  j  &  IZm)  A&  Aj  j 

X  \  Jj  j  (  A3  *3  %  w £  ^  f  t  Xj  [sj 

J  A3  UV?  ^ J  jtJ  J  £  J  A  J  jfclb  u  I 
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then  set  up  in  various  parts  of  India,  several  of  which,  besides  Someswara , 
or  Somanath ,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Siva,  demolished  by  Mahmud,  were 


1/  A  jS  ^  \j  I 


1  A£,«J  j *&>  J  ^  \j  ^  \  J*  j 

Ai-£=- 1  £-5  A^s:'**^0  A)  |  ^  Ay  »\j  A 


“  The  temple  in  which  the  Idol  of  Somnath  stood,  was  of  considerable  extent,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  fifty-six  pillars  in  rows.  The  Idol  was  of  polished 
stone,  its  height  was  about  five  cubits,  and  its  thickness  in  proportion  :  two  cubits  were  below  ground. 
Mahmud  having  entered  the  temple,  broke  the  stone  Somnath ,  with  a  heavy  mace  :  some  of  the 
fragments  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Ghizni,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  great 
Mosque.”  Another  authority,  the  Tebkat  Akbeeri ,  a  history  of  Akber’s  reign,  with  a  preliminary 
Sketch  of  Indian  History,  has  the  following : 


I 

L  j)  j)  Cm*,*-.  t  i  y  L-<  y-*3  ^  tf  A.^fi  >  ^  Lmo  ^  Ax&>  Lc.  jLJ 

Jj  ^ jji  J  Ai  AyJ  j  AjLsr*^  ^  \j  A  (^Iwy  |  j>  Aax^o  bjA 

aX^  All  !  8  Lu  j  Ci)  ^  J  J  A  ^  ^  tyJ j  A  A;»,c  li 

Ay«iL-^c  p  yl*-*  Ai^  \  ji  c-iLo  ^  J  ^  b'  Aj  J  jj  a  A  jy  \  jj  <0  J  ^  ^  (J-  ^  (*^J 


1  j  j  a!  1  y  y^3  y ^  L>  ^"s  cJ  y?“  ^  *  A  yiJ  wv».c  \  \j) 

Aj  AfcwSj  CVA  L<  ^..wj  jjs.  AiXJ  .0  ^  j  Aiv^«k*>  \  A  yJ  13  A  ycy^  Aj  A 

C^wiX  C.y>Lo  Axli  j  L—J  <-jCLa-  j  1  Axj j  Aj  A-JL£  jj  ILL)  lJjJj?  \j  A*Jj  ls^  1  Jjfc  t 

A3  Aa^ j\  <x£>  J  Jaaj  y  Ac  |  •AiAy  li j  Vjj  tyj 

A^-l  \  j»f  W  AkS*~^°  y  AJ  if  ^j-3  Jjo  \  jijUa(A^<U=j.jljAc»  jLIjCaL  »^C  imim 

A  1  LmJs A-S  U) J 


“  In  the  year  415  (Hijera)  Mahmud  determined  to  lead  an  army  against  Somnath ,  a  city  on 
the  sea-shore,  with  a  temple  appertaining  to  the  followers  of  Brahma  ;  the  temple  contained  many 
idols,  the  principal  of  which  was  named  Somnath.  It  is  related  in  some  histories  that  this  idol 
was  carried  from  the  Kaaba,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Prophet,  and  transported  to  India.  The 
Brahmanical  records,  however,  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Krishna,  or  an  antiquity  of  4000  years. 
Krishna,  himself,  is  said  to  have  disappeared  at  this  place. 

“  When  the  Sultan  arrived  at  Neherwaleh,  (the  capital  of  Guzerat)  he  found  the  city  deserted, 
and  carrying  off  such  provisions  as  could  be  procured,  he  advanced  to  Somnath;  the  inhabitants  of 
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destroyed  by  the  early  Mahommedan conquerors*  Most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
also  are  named  in  works,  of  which  the  date  cannot  be  much  later  than  the 


this  place  shut  their  gates  against  him,  but  it  was  soon  carried  by  the  irresistible  valour  of  his 
troops,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  of  its  defenders  ensued.  The  temple  was  levelled  with  the  ground : 
the  idol  Somnath ,  which  was  of  stone,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  victory, 
a  fragment  was  sent  to  Ghizni,  where  it  was  laid  at  the  threshold  of  the  principal  mosque,  and  was 
there  many  years.” 

These  statements  shew  that  the  idol  was  nothing  more  than  a  block  of  stone,  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  like  the  common  representation  of  the  type  of  Siva.  Ferishta,  however,  has  converted 
it  into  something  very  different,  or  a  colossal  figure  of  the  deity  himself,  and  following  Colonel 
Dow’s  version  of  that  compiler,  the  historian  of  British  India  gives  the  following  highly  coloured 
account  of  a  transaction  which  never  took  place.  “  Filled  with  indignation  at  sight  of  the  gigantic 
idol,  Mahmud  aimed  a  blow  at  its  head,  with  his  iron  mace.  The  nose  was  struck  off  from  its 
j face.  In  vehement  trepidation,  the  Brahmans  crowded  round  and  offered  millions  to  spare  the 
god.  The  Omrahs ,  dazzled  with  the  ransom,  ventured  to  counsel  acceptance.  Mahmud  crying  out 
that  he  valued  the  title  of  breaker  not  seller  of  idols,  gave  orders  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  des¬ 
truction.  At  the  next  blow  the  belly  of  the  idol  burst  open,  and  forth  issued  a  vast  treasure  of 
diamonds,  rubies  and  pearls,  rewarding  the  holy  perseverance  of  Mahmud,  and  explaining  the 
devout  liberality  of  the  Brahmans  /”  (Vol.  I.  491.) 

*  The  twelve  Lingas  are  particularised  in  the  Keddra  Kalpa ,  of  the  Nandi  Upapurdna, 
where  Siva  is  made  to  say — “  I  am  omnipresent,  but  I  am  especially  in  twelve  forms  and  places.” 
These  he  enumerates,  and  they  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Somanatha ,  in  Saurashtra ,  i.  e.  Surat,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  including  part  of  Guze - 
rat,  where,  indeed,  Patana  Somnath ,  or  the  city  of  Somnath ,  is  still  situated. 

2.  Mallikarjima,  or  Sri  Saila,  described  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,  the  late  Surveyor  General. 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  5th. 

3.  Mahakala,  in  Ougein.  This  deity  of  stone  was  carried  to  Dehli,  and  broken  there  upon  the 
capture  of  Ougein ,  by  Altumsh.  A.  D.  1231, — Dow.  According  to  the  Tebkat  Akberi,  the  shrine 
was  then  three  hundred  years  old. 

4.  Omkara  is  said  to  have  been  in  Vjayin,  but  it  is  probably  the  shrine  of  Mahadeo,  at  Omkara 
Mandatta,  on  the  Nurmada. 

«  5.  Amareswara  is  also  placed  in  TJjayin:  an  ancient  temple  of  Mahadeo,  on  a  hill  near  Ujayin, 

4s  noticed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  6th,  but  he  does  not  give  th6  name  or  form. j 
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eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  it  is  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  anything  short  of  positive  testimony  can  afford,  that  the  worship 
of  Siva,  under  this  type,  prevailed  throughout  India  at  least  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Considered  as  one  great  branch 
of  the  universal  public  worship,  its  prevalence,  no  doubt,  dates  much 
earlier;  but  the  particular  modifications  under  which  the  several  types  re¬ 
ceived  their  local  designations,  and  became  entitled  to  special  reverence, 
are  not  in  every  case  of  remote  antiquity. 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Lingo,  worship  appears,  is  that  of  the 
Lingayets ,  Lingaivants ,  or  Jangamas,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which 
is  wearing  the  emblem  on  some  part  of  the  dress  or  person.  The  type  is 
of  a  small  size,  made  of  copper  or  silver,  and  is  commonly  worn  suspended 
in  a  case  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  tied  in  the  turban.  In  common 
with  the  Saivas,  generally,  the  J angamas  smear  their  foreheads  with  Vibhuti 
or  ashes,  and  wear  necklaces,  and  carry  rosaries,  made  of  the  Rudraksha  seed. 


6.  Vaidyanath ,  at  Deogerh,  in  Bengal ;  the  temple  is  still  in  being,  and  is  a  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

7.  Ramesa,  at  Setubandha,  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent ; 
this  Lingam  is  fabled  to  have  been  set  up  by  Rama.  The  temple  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  India.  The  gateway  is  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  described,  and  is  delineated  in  Daniel’s  Superb  Plates  of  Indian  Antiquities,  from  which 
it  has  been  copied  into  Langle’s  Monuments  de  L’Hindoostan. 

• 

8.  Bhimasankara,  in  Ddkini,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  with  Bhimeswara,  a  Linga 
worshipped  at  Dracharam ,  in  the  Rajamahendri  district,  and  there  venerated  as  one  of  the  principal 
twelve. 

10.  Tryambaka ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gomati;  whether  the  temple  still  exists  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

11.  Gautamesa  is  another  of  the  tvrelve,  whose  original  site  and  present  fate  are  uncertain. 

12.  Ked&resa,  or  Kedarandth ,  in  the  Himalaya ,  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by  late  travellers. 

The  deity  is  represented  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  rock. 

« 
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The  clerical  members  of  the  sect  usually  stain  their  garments  with  red 
ochre.  They  are  not  numerous  in  Upper  India,  and  are  rarely  encounter¬ 
ed,  except  as  mendicants,  leading  about  a  bull,  the  living  type  of  Nandi, 
the  bull  of  Siva,  decorated  with  housings  of  various  colours,  and  strings  of 
Cowri  shells  :  the  conductor  carries  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  thus  accom¬ 
panied  goes  about  from  place  to  place,  subsisting  upon  alms.  In  the 
South  of  India,  th e  Lingayets  are  very  numerous,  and  the  officiating  priests 
of  the  Saiva  shrines,  are  commonly  of  this  sect,*  when  they  bear  the  desig¬ 
nations  of  Aradhya  and  Pandaram.\  The  sect  is  also  there  known  by  the 
name  of  Vira  Saiva.  The  following  account  of  the  restorer,  if  not  the 
founder  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  legends  by  which  it  is 
maintained,  are  derived  from  the  Basava  Burma. 

According  to  the  followers  of  this  faith,  which  prevails  very  extensively  in  the  Dekhin, 
Bdsvoa ,  Basava ,  Bdswana,  or  Bdsvoapa  or  Basavappa ,  different  modes  of  writing  his  name, 
only  restored  this  religion,  and  did  not  invent  it.  This  person,  it  is  said,  was  the  son  of 
Mddiga  Raya,  a  Brahman,  and  Madevi  written  also  Madala  arasu  and  Mahamba,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hingidesvoar  Parvati  Agrahdram ,  on  the  west  of  Sri  Saila ,  and  both  devout  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Siva.  In  recompense  of  their  piety,  Nandi ,  the  bull  of  Siva,  was  born  on  earth 
as  their  son,  becoming  incarnate  by  command  of  Siva,  on  his  learning  from  Nareda,  the 
decline  of  the  Saiva  faith,  and  prevalence  of  other  less  orthodox  systems  of  religion.  The 
child  was  denominated  after  the  Bciswa  or  Basava ,  the  bull  of  the  deity.  On  his  arriving 
at  the  age  of  investiture,  he  refused  to  assume  the  thread  ordinarily  worn  by  Brahmans, 
or  to  acknowledge  any  Guru ,  except  Iswara  or  Siva.  He  then  departed  to  the  town  of 
Kalyqn,  the  capital  of  Bijala  or  Vijala  Raya,  and  obtained  in  marriage  Gangambd ,  the 
daughter  of  the  Dandanayak,  or  minister  of  police.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Sangames - 
wra,  where  he  received  from  Sangameswara  Svodmi ,  initiation  in  the  tenets  of  the  Vira  Saiva 
faith.  He  was  invited  back  from  this  place  to  succeed  his  father-in-law  upon  his  decease, 
in  the  office  he  had  held. 

*  They  also  officiate  in  this  capacity  at  the  temple  of  Keddrndth ,  in  Benares. 

f  This  word  seems  to  be  properly  Panduranga,  pale  complexioned,  from  their 

smearing  themselves  with  ashes.  It  is  so  used  in  Hemachandra' s  history  of  Mahavira,  when  speaking 
^  of  the  Saiva  Brahmans. 
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After  his  return  to  Kalydn ,  his  sister,  who  was  one  of  his  first  disciples,  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  Chenna  Basava ,  who  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  his  uncle,  and  regarded, 
perhaps  more  correctly,  as  the  founder  of  the  sect. 

After  recording  these  events,  the  work  enumerates  various  marvellous  actions,  per¬ 
formed  by  Bdsava  and  several  of  his  disciples,  such  as  converting  grains  of  corn  to  pearls 
— discovering  hidden  treasures — feeding  multitudes — healing  the  sick,  and  restoring  the 
dead  to  life.  The  following  are  some  of  the  anecdotes  narrated  in  the  Parana. 

Basava  having  made  himself  remarkable  for  the  profuse  bounties  he  bestowed  upon  the 
Jangamas ,  helping  himself  from  the  Royal  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  the  other  ministers 
reported  his  conduct  to  Bijala ,  who  called  upon  him  to  account  for  the  money  in  his 
charge.  Basava  smiled,  and  giving  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  to  the  king,  requested  him  to 
examine  it,  which  being  done,  the  amount  was  found  wholly  undiminished.  Bijala  thereupon 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  whoever  calumniated  Basava ,  should  have  his  tongue  cut  out. 

A  Jangama ,  who  cohabited  with  a  dancing  girl,  sent  a  slave  for  his  allowance  of  rice  to 
the  house  of  Basava ,  where  the  messenger  saw  the  wife  of  the  latter,  and  on  his  return  re¬ 
ported  to  the  dancing  girl  the  magnificence  of  her  attire.  The  mistress  of  the  Jangama  was 
filled  with  a  longing  for  a  similar  dress,  and  the  Jangama  having  no  other  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  her,  repaired  to  Basava ,  to  beg  of  him  his  wife’s  garment.  Basava  immediately 
stripped  Gangdmba ,  his  wife,  and  other  dresses  springing  from  her  body,  he  gave  them  all 
to  the  Jangama. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Kanapa,  who  regularly  worshipped  the  image  of  Ekamres- 
wara,  imagining  the  eyes  of  the  deity  w’ere  affected,  plucked  out  his  own,  and  placed  them 
in  the  sockets  of  the  figure.  Siva,  pleased  with  his  devotion,  restored  his  worshipper  his  eyes. 

A  devout  Saiva  named  Mahadevala  Machaya ,  who  engaged  to  wash  for  all  the  Jan¬ 
gamas,  having  killed  a  child,  the  Raja  ordered  Basava  to  have  him  secured  and  punished ; 
but  Basava  declined  undertaking  the  duty,  as  it  would  be  unavailing  to  offer  any  harm  to 
the  worshippers  of  Siva.  Bijala  persisting,  sent  his  servants  to  seize  and  tie  him  to  the 
legs  of  an  elephant,  but  Macliaya  caught  the  elephant  by  the  trunk,  and  dashed  him  and 
his  attendants  to  pieces.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  Raja,  who  being  alarmed,  appli- 
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ed  to  Bdsava,  and  by  his  advice,  humbled  himself  before  the  offended  Jangama.  Bdsava 
also  deprecated  his  wrath,  and  Machdya  being  appeased,  forgave  the  king,  and  restored  the 
elephant  and  the  guards  to  life. 

A  poor  Jangam  having  solicited  alms  of  Kinnardya,  one  of  Basava’s  chief  disciples,  the 
latter  touched  the  stones  about  them  with  his  staff,  and  converting  them  into  gold,  told  the 
Jangam  to  help  himself. 

The  work  is  also  in  many  places  addressed  to  the  Jainas,  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue 
between  some  of  the  Jangama  saints  and  the  members  of  that  faith,  in  which  the  former 
narrate  to  the  latter  instances  of  the  superiority  of  the  Saiva  religion,  and  the  falsehood  of 
the  Jain  faith,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Bijala  Bdya ,  and  the  great  part  of  the 
population  of  Kalydna.  In  order  to  convert  them  JEkanta  Ramaya ,  one  of  Bdsava’ s  disci¬ 
ples,  cut  off  his  head  in  their  presence,  and  then  marched  five  days  in  solemn  procession, 
through  and  round  the  city,  and  on  the  fifth  day  replaced  his  head  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  Jain  Pagodas  were  thereupon,  it  is  said,  destroyed  by  the  Jangamas.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  king  was  made  a  convert,  or  that  he  approved  of  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  his  minister.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  incurred  his  death  by 
attempting  to  repress  the  extension  of  the  Vira  Saiva  belief.  Different  authorities,  al¬ 
though  they  disagree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Bijala  was  destroyed,  concur  in  stating  the 
fact :  the  following  account  of  the  transaction  is  from  the  present  work. 

“  In  the  city  of  Kalydna  were  two  devout  worshippers  of  Siva,  named  Allaya  and 
Madhuvaya.  They  fixed  their  faith  firmly  on  the  divinity  they  adored,  and  assiduously 
reverenced  their  spiritual  preceptor,  attending  upon  Bdsava  whithersoever  he  went.  The 
king,  Bijala ,  well  knew  their  merits,  but  closed  his  eyes  to  their  superiority,  and  listening 
to  the  calumnious  accusations  of  their  enemies,  commanded  the  eyes  of  Allaya  and  Madim- 
vaya  to  be  plucked  out.  The  disciples  of  Bdsava ,  as  well  as  himself,  were  highly  indignant 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  these  holy  men,  and  leaving  to  Jagaddeva  the  task  of  putting  Bijala 
to  death,  and  denouncing  imprecations  upon  the  city,  they  departed  from  Kalydna — Bdsava 
fixed  his  residence  at  Sangamesxmra. 

Machdya ,  Bommidevaya,  Kinnara ,  Kannaiha,  Bommadeva,  Kalcaya,  Masanaya,  Kola - 
kila  Bommadeva ,  Kesirajaya ,  Mathirajaya ,  and  others,  announced  to  the  people,  that  the 
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fortunes  of  Bijala  had  passed  away,  as  indicated  by  portentous  signs  ;  and  accordingly  the 
crows  crowed  in  the  night,  jackalls  howled  by  day ;  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  came  on,  the  earth  shook,  and  darkness  overspread  the  heavens.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Kalydna  were  filled  with  terror. 

When  Jagaddeva  repaired  home,  his  mother  met  him,  and  told  him  that  when  any 
injury  had  been  done  to  a  disciple  of  the  Saiva  faith,  his  fellow  should  avenge  him  or  die. 
When  Daksha  treated  Siva  with  contumely,  Parvati  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and  so, 
under  the  wrong  offered  to  the  saints,  he  should  not  sit  down  contented  :  thus  saying,  she 
gave  him  food  at  the  door  of  his  mansion.  Thither  also  came  Mallaya  and  Bommaya ,  two 
others  of  the  saints,  and  they  partook  of  Jagaddeva’ s  meal.  Then  smearing  their  bodies 
with  holy  ashes,  they  took  up  the  spear,  and  sword,  and  shield,  and  marched  together 
against  Bijala.  On  their  way  a  bull  appeared,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  form  of  Bdsava 
come  to  their  aid,  and  the  bull  went  first,  even  to  the  court  of  the  king,  goring  any  one 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  opening  a  clear  path  for  them.  Thus  they  reached  the  court, 
and  put  Bijala  to  death  in  the  midst  of  all  his  courtiers,  and  then  they  danced,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  cause  why  they  had  put  the  king  to  death.  Jagaddeva  on  his  way  back,  recall¬ 
ing  the  words  of  his  mother,  stabbed  himself.  Then  arose  dissension  in  the  city,  and  the 
people  fought  amongst  themselves,  and  horses  with  horses,  and  elephants  with  elephants, 
until,  agreeably  to  the  curse  denounced  upon  it  by  Bdsava  and  his  disciples,  Kalydna  was 
utterly  destroyed. 

Bdsava  continued  to  reside  at  Sangameswara,  conversing  with  his  disciples,  and  com¬ 
muning  with  the  divine  Essence,  and  he  expostulated  with  Siva,  saying  4  By  thy  command 
have  I,  and  thy  attendant  train,  come  upon  earth,  and  thou  hast  promised  to  recall  us  to  thy 
presence  when  our  task  was  accomplished.”  Then  Siva  and  Parvat!  came  forth  from  the 
Sa?igames’wara  Lingarn ,  and  were  visible  to  Bdsava ,  who  fell  on  the  ground  before  them. 
They  raised  him,  and  led  him  to  the  sanctuary,  and  all  three  disappeared  in  the  presence 
of  the  disciples,  and  they  praised  their  master,  and  flowers  fell  from  the  sky,  and  then  the 
disciples  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  made  known  the  absorption  of  Bdsava  into  the 
emblem  of  Siva.” — Mackenzie  Collection ,  Vol.  2nd.  Halakanara  MSS. 
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The  date  of  the  events  here  recorded  is  not  particularised,  but  from 
various  authorities,  they  may  be  placed  with  confidence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century*. 

The  Mackenzie  Collection,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  contains 
a  number  of  worksf  of  a  similar  description,  in  the  ancient  Kanara  dialect. 
There  are  also  several  works  of  the  same  nature  in  Telugn ,  as  the  JBdsaves - 
wara  Purana,  Panditdradhya  Cheritra,  and  others.  Although  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  compositions  may  now  have  become  obscure  or  obsolete,  it 
is  not  invariably  so,  and  at  any  rate  was  once  familiar.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  marvellous  character  of  the  legends  they  relate,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  given  in  the  above  account  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  adapted 
them  to  the  comprehension  and  taste  of  the  people  at  large,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  exercised  a  proportionate  influence.  Accordingly,  Wilks, 
Buchanan,  and  Dubois,  represent  the  Lingawants  as  very  numerous  in 
the  Dekhin ,  especially  in  Mysore,  or  those  countries  constituting  ancient 
Kanara ,  and  they  are  also  common  in  Telingana.  In  Upper  India  there 
are  no  popular  works  current,  and  the  only  authority  is  a  learned 
Bhdshya,  or  Comment,  by  Nilkantha,  on  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa,  a  work  not 
often  met  with,  and,  being  in  Sanscrit,  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  J 


*  Colonel  Wilks  gives  the  same  date,  (Mysore  1,  506,)  but  terms  the  founder  Chen  Bas 
Ishwar,  intending  clearly  Chenna ,  (little)  Basava,  the  nephew  of  Basava,  or  Basaveswara. 
Buchanan  has  the  name  Bdswana,  (Mysore  1,  240,)  but  agrees  nearly  in  the  date,  placing  him 
about  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

f  As  the  Bdswana  Purana ,  Chenna  Basava  Purana ,  Prabhulinga  Lila,  Saranu  Lildm- 
rita,  Viraktaru  Kdvyam ,  and  others,  containing  legends  of  a  vast  number  of  Jangama  Saints  and 
Teachers. — Mackenzie  Collection ,  vol.  2. 

J  Besides  the  Jangama  priests  of  Keddrnath,  an  opulent  establishment  of  them  exists  at 
Benares:  its  wealth  arises  from  a  number  of  houses,  occupying  a  considerable  space,  called  the 
Jangam  Bari:  the  title  to  the  property  is  said  to  be  a  grant  to  the  Jangamas,  regularly  executed 
by  Man  Sinh,  and  preserved  on  a  copper  plate :  the  story  with  which  the  vulgar  are  deluded  is, 
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PARAMAHANSA. 

According  to  the  introduction  to  the  Divddasa  Mahdvdkya,  by  a  Dandi 
author,  Vaikuntha  Puri,  the  Sanydsi  is  of  four  kinds,  the  Kuticliara ,  Bahu- 
daka ,  Hansa,  and  Paramahansa :  the  difference  between  whom,  however, 
is  only  the  graduated  intensity  of  their  self-mortification  and  profound 
abstraction.  The  Paramahansa*  *  is  the  most  eminent  of  these  gradations, 
and  is  the  ascetic  who  is  solely  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  Brah¬ 
ma,  or  spirit,  and  who  is  equally  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible 
of  heat  or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  want. 

Agreeably  to  this  definition,  individuals  are  sometimes  met  with  who 
pretend  to  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection:  in  proof  of  it  they  go 
naked  in  all  weathers,  never  speak,  and  never  indicate  any  natural  want  : 
what  is  brought  to  them  as  alms  or  food,  by  any  person,  is  received  by 
the  attendants,  whom  their  supposed  sanctity,  or  a  confederation  of  inter¬ 
est  attaches  to  them,  and  by  these  attendants  they  are  fed  and  served  on 
all  occasions,  as  if  they  were  as  helpless  as  infants.  It  may  be  supposed 


that  it  was  granted  by  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  in  consequence  of  a  miracle  performed  by 
a  Jangama  devotee.  In  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his  doctrine,  he  proposed  to  fly :  the  Emperor 
promised  to  give  him  as  much  ground  as  he  could  traverse  in  that  manner  :  not  quite  satisfied  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  feat,  he  had  a  check  string  tied  to  the  ascetic’s  legs,  and  held  by  one  of  the 
attendants  :  the  Jangama  mounted,  and  when  he  reached  the  limits  of  the  present  Jangama  Bari , 
the  Emperor  thinking  that  extent  of  ground  sufficiently  liberal,  had  him  constrained  to  fly  back 
again. 

*  Moor,  in  his  Hindu  Pantheon,  (page  352)  asserts,  upon,  as  he  says,  authentic  information, 
that  the  Paramahansas  eat  human  flesh,  and  that  individuals  of  this  sect  are  not  very  unusually  seen 
about  Benares ,  floating  down  the  river,  and  feeding  upon  a  corpse :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  he  is  wholly  wrong :  the  passage  he  cites  from  the  Researches  is  quite  correct,  when  it  describes 
the  Paratnanhansa  as  an  ascetic  of  the  orthodox  sects,  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation  ;  and  the 
practice  he  describes,  although  far  from  usual,  is  sometimes  heard  of  as  a  filthy  exhibition,  dis¬ 
played  for  profit  by  individuals  of  a  very  different  sect,  those  who  occupy  the  ensuing  portion  of 
the  present  text — the  Aghoris. 
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that,  not  unfrequently,  there  is  much  knavery  in  this  helplessness,  but 
there  are  many  Hindus  whose  simple  enthusiasm  induces  them  honestly 
to  practice  such  self-denial,  and  there  is  little  risk  in  the  attempt,  as  the 
credulity  of  their  countrymen,  or  rather  countrywomen,  will,  in  most  places, 
take  care  that  their  wants  are  amply  supplied  :  these  devotees  are  usually 
included  amongst  the  Saiva  ascetics  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
classification  is  correct. 


AGHORIS. 

i 

The  pretended  insensibility  of  the  Paramahansa  being  of  a  passive 
nature,  is,  at  least,  inoffensive,  and  even  where  it  is  mere  pretence,  the 
retired  nature  of  the  practice  renders  the  deception  little  conspicuous  or 
revolting.  The  same  profession  of  worldly  indifference  characterises  the 
Aghori ,  or  Aghorapanthi ;  but  he  seeks  occasions  for  its  display,  and  de¬ 
mands  alms  as  a  reward  for  its  exhibition. 

The  original  Aghori  worship  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Devi  in 
some  of  her  terrific  forms,  and  to  have  required  even  human  victims  for 
its  performance.*  In  imitation  of  the  formidable  aspect  under  which  the 
goddess  was  worshipped,  the  appearance  of  her  votary  was  rendered 
as  hideous  as  possible,  and  his  wand  and  water-pot  were  a  staff  set  with 
bones  and  the  upper  half  of  a  skull :  the  practices  were  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors  constituted,  at  will,  the  diet  of 
the  adept. 


*  It  may  be  credulity  or  calumny,  but  the  Bhtls,  and  other  hill  tribes,  are  constantly  accused 
by  Sanscrit  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  addicted  to  this  sanguinary  worship. 
The  Vrihat  Kat/ia  is  full  of  stories  to  this  effect,  the  scene  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  Vindhyd 
range.  Its  covert  existence  in  cities  is  inferable  from  the  very  dramatic  situation  in  Bkavabhutt  s 
Drama,  Malati  and  Mddliava,  where  Mddhava  rescues  his  mistress  from  the  Aghora  Ghanta ,  who 
is  about  to  sacrifice  Malati  at  the  shrine  of  C/iamundd. 
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The  regular  worship  of  this  sect  has  long  since  been  suppressed,  and 
the  only  traces  of  it  now  left  are  presented  by  a  few  disgusting  wretches, 
who,  whilst  they  profess  to  have  adopted  its  tenets,  make  them  a  mere 
plea  for  extorting  alms.  In  proof  of  their  indifference  to  worldly  ob¬ 
jects,  they  eat  and  drink  whatever  is  given  to  them,  even  ordure  and 
carrion.  They  smear  their  bodies  also  with  excrement,  and  carry  it 
about  with  them  in  a  wooden  cup,  or  skull,  either  to  swallow  it,  if  by  so 
doing  they  can  get  a  few  pice ;  or  to  throw  it  upon  the  persons,  or  into 
the  houses  of  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands.  They 
also,  for  the  same  purpose,  inflict  gashes  on  their  limbs,  that  the  crime  of 
blood  may  rest  upon  the  head  of  the  recusant ;  and  they  have  a  variety  of 
similar  disgusting  devices  to  extort  money  from  the  timid  and  credulous 
Hindu.  They  are,  fortunately,  not  numerous,  and  are  universally  detested 
and  feared. 

URDDHABAHUS,  AKAS  MUKHIS,  AND  NAKHIS. 

Personal  privation  and  torture  being  of  great  efficacy  in  the  creed  of 
the  Hindus,  various  individuals,  some  influenced  by  credulity,  and  some 
by  knavery,  have  adopted  modes  of  distorting  their  limbs,  and  forcing 
them  out  of  their  natural  position,  until  they  can  no  longer  resume  their 
ordinary  direction. 

The  Urddhabahus*  extend  one  or  both  arms  above  their  heads,  till 
they  remain  of  themselves  thus  elevated.  They  also  close  the  fist,  and 
the  nails  being  necessarily  suffered  to  grow,  make  their  way  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  completely  perforate  the  hand.  The  Urddhabahus 
are  solitary  mendicants,  as  are  all  of  this  description,  and  never  have  any 


*  Urddha,  above,  and  Baku,  the  arm. 
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fixed  abode:  they  subsist  upon  alms;  many  of  them  go  naked,  but  some 
wear  a  wrapper  stained  with  ochre ;  they  usually  assume  the  Saiva  marks, 
and  twist  their  hair  so  as  to  project  from  the  forehead,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jaid  of  Siva. 

The  Akdsmukhis*  holdup  their  faces  to  the  sky,  till  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  become  contracted,  and  retain  it  in  that  position :  they 
wear  the  Jaid ,  and  allow  the  beard  and  whiskers  to  grow,  smearing  the 
body  with  ashes  :  some  wear  coloured  garments  :  they  subsist  upon  alms. 

The  Nakhis  are  of  a  similar  description  with  the  two  preceding,  but 
their  personal  characteristic  is  of  a  less  extravagant  nature,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  length  of  their  finger  nails,  which  they  never  cut :  they  also 
live  by  begging,  and  wear  the  Saiva  marks. 

GUDARAS. 

The  Gudaras  are  so  named  from  a  pan  of  metal  which  they  carry 
about  with  them,  and  in  which  they  have  a  small  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  scented  woods  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  re¬ 
ceive  alms.  These  alms  they  do  not  solicit  further  than  by  repeating 
the  word  Alakh ,  |  expressive  of  the  indescribable  nature  of  the  deity. 
They  have  a  peculiar  garb,  wearing  a  large  round  cap,  and  a  long  frock  or 
coat,  stained  with  ochery  clay.  Some  also  wear  ear-rings,  like  the  Kan- 
phata  Jogis,  or  a  cylinder  of  wood  passed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
which  they  term  the  Khechari  Miulrd ,  the  seal  or  symbol  of  the  deity,  of 
him  who  moves  in  the  heavens. 

*  Alias,  the  sky,  and  Mukha,  the  face, 
f  A ,  the  negative  prefix,  and  Lakshma,  a  mark,  a  distinction. 
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RUKHARAS,  SUKHARAS,  AND  UKHARAS. 

The  Suk haras  are  Saiva  mendicants,  distinguished  by  carrying  a 
Stick  three  spans  in  length :  they  dress  in  a  cap  and  sort  of  petticoat 
stained  with  ocliery  earth,  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes,  and  wear  ear¬ 
rings  of  the  Rudrdksha  seed.  They  also  wear  over  the  left  shoulder  a 
narrow  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  ochre,  and  twisted,  in  place  of  the  Zenar. 

The  Rukharas  are  of  similar  habits  and  appearance,  but  they  do  not 
carry  the  stick,  nor  wear  the  Rudrdksha  ear-rings,  but  in  their  place 
metallic  ones :  these  two  classes  agree  with  the  preceding  in  the  watch¬ 
word,  exclaiming  Alakh,  as  they  pass  along;  the  term  is,  however,  used 
by  other  classes  of  mendicants. 

The  Ukharas  are  said  to  be  members  of  either  of  the  preceding 
classes,  who  drink  spirituous  liquors,  and  eat  meat :  they  appear  to  be 
the  refuse  of  the  three  preceding  mendicant  classes,  who,  in  general,  are 
said  to  be  of  mild  and  inoffensive  manners. 

KARA  LINGIS. 

♦ 

These  are  vagabonds  of  little  credit,  except  sometimes  amongst  the 
most  ignorant  portions  of  the  community  :  they  are  not  often  met  with  : 
they  go  naked,  and  to  mark  their  triumph  over  sensual  desires,  affix  an 
iron  ring  and  chain  on  the  male  organ  :*  they  are  professedly  worshippers 
of  Siva. 


*  These  ascetics  were  the  persons  who  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earlier  travellers,  espe¬ 
cially  Bernier  and  Tavernier.  They  were  more  numerous  then,  probably,  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  mendicants  who  practised  on  the  superstitious 
admiration  of  the  vulgar. 
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SANYASIS,  BRAHMACHARIS,  AND  AVADHUTAS. 

Although  the  terms  Sanyasi  and  Vairagi  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
restricted  amongst  the  Vaishnavas  to  peculiar  classes,  the  same  limit  can 
scarcely  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Saivas.  All  the  sects,  except  the 
Sanyogi  Attis,  are  so  far  Sanydsi,  or  excluded  from  the  world,  as  not  to 
admit  of  married  teachers,  a  circumstance  far  from  uncommon,  as  we 
have  seen  amongst  the  more  refined  followers  of  Vishnu.  Most  of  the  Saiva 
sects,  indeed,  are  of  a  very  inferior  description  to  those  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

Besides  the  individuals  who  adopt  the  Danda  Grahana,  and  are  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Dasnamis ,  there  is  a  set  of  devotees  who  remain, 
through  life,  members  of  the  condition  of  the  JBramachdri ,  or  student  :* 
these  are  also  regarded  as  Sanydsis ,  and  where  the  term  is  used  in  a  definite 
sense,  these  twelve  kinds,  the  Dandis,  Brahmachdris,  and  ten  Dasndmi 
orders  are  implied.  In  general,  however,  the  term,  as  well  as  Avadhuta ,  or 
Avdhauta ,  and  Alaklindmi ,  express  all  the  Saiva  classes  of  mendicants, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Jogis. 


NAG  AS. 

The  Saiva  Sanydsis  who  go  naked,  are  distinguished  by  this  term. 
They  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes,  allow  their  hair,  beards,  and  whiskers 
to  grow,  arid  w£ar  the  projecting  braid  of  hair,  called  the  Jatd  ;  like  the 
V airagi  Ndgas,  they  carry  arms,  and  wander  about  in  troops,  soliciting 
alms,  or  levying  contributions.  The  Saiva  Ndgas  are  chiefly  the  refuse 


*  The  Dirghahdla  Brahmacharyam,  or  protracted  period  of  studentship  is,  however,  amongst 
the  acts  enumerated  in  various  authorities  of  indisputable  character,  as  those  which  are  prohibited 
in  the  Kali  age. 
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of  the  Dandl  and  Atit  orders,  or  men  who  have  no  inclination  for  a  life 
of  study  or  business :  when  weary  of  the  vagrant  and  violent  habits  of 
the  Ndga ,  they  re-enter  the  better  disposed  classes,  which  they  had  first 
quitted.  The  Saiva  Ndgas  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  India, 
though  less  so  in  the  Company’s  provinces  than  in  any  other:  they  were 
formerly  in  great  numbers  in  JBundelkand and  Himmet  Bahadar 
wa$  a  pupil  of  one  of  their  Mahants,  Rajendra  Gir,  one  of  the 
lapsed  Dasn  Uni  ascetics.  These  Ndgas  are  the  particular  opponents  of 
the  Vairdgi  Ndgas ,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  leading  actors  in  the  bloody 
fray  at  Haridwar ,  j*  which  had  excluded  the  Vaishnavas  from  the  great 
fair  there,  from  1760,  till  the  British  acquired  the  country.  The  leader 
of  the  Saiva  party  was  called  Dhokal  Gir,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
guide  of  Himmet  Bahadar,  was,  consequently,  of  the  Dasndnii  order,  which 
would  thus  seem  to  be  addicted  to  violent  and  war-like  habits.  With  res¬ 
pect  to  the  sanguinary  affray  at  Haridwdr,  in  which  we  are  told  eighteen 
thousand  JBairagis  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  there  is  a  different  legend 
current  of  the  origin  of  the  conflict,  from  that  given  in  the  Researches, 
but  neither  of  them  is  satisfactory,  nor  indeed  is  any  particular  cause 
necessary,  as  the  opposite  objects  of  worship,  and  the  pride  of  strength  and 


*  A  party  of  them  attacked  Colonel  Goddard’s  troops  in  their  march  between  Dorawal  and 
Herapur,  the  assailants  were  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred,  but  about  two  thousand  hovered 
about  the  rear  of  the  army:  they  are  called  Pandarums  in  the  narrative,  but  were  evidently  Saiva 
Ndgas.  Pennant’s  Hindustan,  2,  192.  The  Vindicator  of  the  Hindus,  speaking  of  them,  observes, 
that  they  often  engage  in  the  rival  contests  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and,  on  a  critical  occasion  some 
years  ago,  six  thousand  of  them  joined  the  forces  of  the  Mahratta  Chief  Sindiah,  and  enabled  him, 
with  an  equal  number  of  his  own  troops,  to  discomfit  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  headed  by 
one  of  his  rebellious  subjects. 

f  A.  11.  11.  455.  It  may  be  observed,  that  a  very  accurate  account  is  given  in  the  same  place 
of  the  general  appearance  and  habits  of  the  Saiva  Sa?>ydsis  and  Jogis,  the  Vaishnava  Vairagis,  and 
Udasis  of  Nanckshah.  The  term  Gosain,  as  correlative  to  Sanyasi ,  is  agreeable  to  common  usage, 
but,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  very  different  characters. 

G  1 
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numbers,  and  consequent  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  dispute.* 


SAKTAS. 

% 

The  worshippers  of  the  Sakti,  the  power  or  energy  of  the  divine 
nature  in  action,  are  exceedingly  numerous  amongst  all  classes  of  Hindus. t 

_  N 

This  active  energy  is,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  mythological  system, 
personified,  and  the  form  with  which  it  is  invested  considered  as  the 
especial  object  of  veneration,  depends  upon  the  bias  entertained  by  the 
individuals  towards  the  adoration  of  Vishnu  or  Siva.  In  the  former  case, 
the  personified  Sakti  is  termed  Lakshmi,  or  MahX  Lakshmi,  and  in  the 
latter,  Parvati,  Bhavani,  or  Durga,  Even  Saraswati  enjoys  some  por¬ 
tion  of  homage,  much  more  than  her  lord,  Brahma,  whilst  a  vast  variety 
of  inferior  beings  of  malevolent  character,  and  formidable  aspect,  receive 


*  The  irregular  practices  of  these  and  other  mendicants,  have  attracted  the  lash  of  Kabir,  in 
the  following  Remaini : 


Remaini  69. 


toftt  ifrcft  *T  wi  I 

Wr  &c. 

C"- 

“  I  never  beheld  such  a  Jogi,  oh  brother !  forgetting  his  doctrine,  he  roves  about  in  negli¬ 
gence.  He  follows,  professedly,  the  faith  of  Maiiadeva,  and  calls  himself  an  eminent  teacher  ;  the 
scene  of  his  abstraction  is  the  fair  or  market.  M  aya  is  the  mistress  of  the  false  saint.  When  did 
Dattatreya  demolish  a  dwelling  ;  when  did  S6kadeva  collect  an  armed  host ;  when  did  Narada 
mount  a  matchlock ;  when  did  Vyasadeva  blow  a  trumpet.  In  making  war,  the  creed  is  violated. 
Is  he  an  Attt,  who  is  armed  with  a  quiver  ?  Is  he  a  Virakta,  who  is  filled  with  covetousness  ?  His 
garb  is  put  to  shame  by  his  gold  ornaments ;  he  has  assembled  horses  and  mares  ;  is  possessed  of 
villages ;  is  called  a  man  of  wealth  ;  a  beautiful  woman  was  not  amongst  the  embellishments  of 
Sanaka ,  and  his  brethren  ;  he  who  carries  with  him  a  vessel  of  ink,  cannot  avoid  soiling  his  raiment. 

f  It  has  been  computed,  that  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal,  at  least  three-fourths  are  of  this  sect : 
of  the  remaining  fourth,  three  parts  are  Vaishnavcis ,  and  one  Saivas ,  &c. 
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the  worship  of  the  multitude.  The  bride  of  Siva,  however,  in  one  or  other 
of  her  many  and  varied  forms,  is  by  far  the  most  popular  emblem  in 
Bengal,  and  along  the  Ganges. 

The  worship  of  the  female  principle,  as  distinct  from  the  divinity, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  language  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  the  ivill  or  purpose  to  create  the  uni 
verse,  is  represented  as  originating  from  the  creator,  and  co-existent  with 
him  as  his  bride,  and  part  of  himself.  Thus  in  the  Rig-  Veda,  it  is  said 
“  That  divine  spirit  breathed  without  afflation  single,  with  (Swadha)  her 
who  is  sustained  within  him;  other  than  him  nothing  existed.  First  de¬ 
sire  was  formed  in  his  mind,  and  that  became  the  original  productive 
seed,*  and  the  Sama  Veda,  speaking  of  the  divine  cause  of  creation,  says, 
“  He  felt  not  delight,  being  alone.  He  wished  another,  and  instantly 
became  such.  He  caused  his  ownself  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus  became 
husband  and  wife.  He  approached  her,  and  thus  were  human  beings 
produced.”!  In  these  passages  it  is  not  unlikely  that  reference  is  made 
to  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  but  there  is  also  a 
figurative  representation  of  the  first  indication  of  wish  or  ivill  in  the 
Supreme  Being.  Being  devoid  of  all  qualities  whatever,  he  was  alone, 
until  he  permitted  the  wish  to  be  multiplied,  to  be  generated  within  him¬ 
self.  This  wish  being  put  into  action,  it  is  said,  became  united  with  its 
parent,  and  then  created  beings  were  produced.  Thus  this  first  manifes¬ 
tation  of  divine  power  is  termed  Ichchhdrupad,  personified  desire,  and 
the  creator  is  designated  as  Swechchamaya,\  united  with  his  own  will, 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  VIII.  393. 

f  Asiatic  Researches,  VIII.  426. 

\  \ 

!  Thus,  in  the  Brahma  Vaivertta  Parana,  which  has  a  whole  section  dedicated  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  female  principle,  or  a  Prakriti  Khanda. 
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whilst  in  the  Vedcuita  philosophy,  and  the  popular  sects,  such  as  that  of 
Kabir,  and  others,  in  which  all  created  things  are  held  to  be  illusory,  the 
Sakti ,  or  active  will  of  the  deity,  is  always  designated  and  spoken  of  as 
Maya  or  Mahamayd,  original  deceit  or  illusion.* 


Another  set  of  notions  of  some  antiquity  which  contributed  to  form 
the  character  of  the  Sakti,  whether  general  or  particular,  were  derived  from 
the  Sankhya  philosophy.  In  this  system,  nature,  Prakriti ,  or  Mala  Prakri - 
ti,  is  defined  to  be  of  eternal  existence  and  independant  origin,  distinct 
from  the  supreme  spirit,  productive  though  no  production,  and  the  plastic 
origin  of  all  things,  including  even  the  gods.  Hence  Prakriti  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  gods  and  men,  whilst  as  one  with  matter, 
the  source  of  error,  it  is  again  identified  with  Mciyd ,  or  delusion,  and  as 
co-existent  with  the  supreme  as  his  Sakti ,  his  personified  energy,  or  his 
bride. f 


mi"  ii 

*  o- 

w.  11 

The  Lord  was  alone  invested  with  the  Supreme  form,  and  beheld  the  whole  world,  with  the  sky 
and  regions  of  space,  a  void.  Having  contemplated  all  things  in  his  mind,  he,  without  any  assistant, 
began  with  the  will,  to  create  all  things.  He,  the  Lord,  endowed  with  the  wish  for  creation. 

*  So  also  in  the  authority  last  quoted. 

She  ( Prakriti, )  one  with,  Brahma ,  is  Maya ,  eternal,  everlasting  ;  and  in  the  Kalika  Parana 

O'- 

Prakriti  is  termed  Inherent  MayA,  because  she  beguiles  all  beings, 
f  In  the  Gita ,  Prakriti  is  identified  with  all  the  elementary  predicates  of  matter. 

Ok  * 

finder  u 
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These  mythological  fancies  have  been  principally  disseminated  by 
the  Puranas,  in  all  which  Prakriti ,  or  Maya,  bears  a  prominent  part.  The 
aggregate  of  the  whole  is  given  in  the  Brahma  Vaivartta  Parana,  one 
section  of  which,  the  Prakriti  Khanda,  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in 
which  the  legends  relating  to  the  principal  modifications  of  the  female 
principle  are  narrated. 

According  to  this  authority,  Brahma,  or  the  supreme  being,  having 
determined  to  create  the  universe  by  his  super-human  power,  became  two¬ 
fold,  the  right  half  becoming  a  male,  the  left  half  a  female,  which  was 
Prakriti.  She  was  of  one  nature  with  Brahma.  She  was  illusion,  eternal 
and  without  end  :  as  is  the  soul,  so  is  its  active  energy ;  as  the  faculty  of 
burning  is  in  fire.*  In  another  passage  it  is  said,  that  Krishna,  who  is 
in  this  work  identified  with  the  Supreme,  being  alone  invested  with  the 


This,  my  Prakriti,  is  inherently  eight-fold,  or  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  ether,  mind,  intellect,  indivi¬ 
duality.”  , 

So  also  the  KurmaPurana  (Chapter  12). 

TO  ^7T*3T fi#:  fa^ctl  \ 

t>  sJ 

nonfat  I 

fawn* 

His  Energy,  being  the  universal  form  of  all  the  world,  is  called  Maya,  for  so  does  the  Lord  the 
best  of  males  and  endowed  will  illusion  cause  it  to  revolve.  That  Sakti,  of  which  the  essence  is 
illusion,  is  omniform  and  eternal,  and  constantly  displays  the  universal  shape  of  Mahesa. 

*  ^nr^rnsn  fain  fasn  *r wto* 

srafa;  wri  l 

He,  by  the  power  of  Yoga,  became  himself  in  the  act  of  creation  two-fold,  the  right  half  was 
the  male,  the  left  was  called  Prakriti. 

H  1 
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divine  nature,  beheld  all  one  universal  blank,  and  contemplating  creation 
with  his  mental  vision,  he  began  to  create  all  things  by  his  own  will,  being 
united  with  his  will,  which  became  manifest  as  MtjLA  Prakriti.*  The 
original  Prakriti  first  assumed  five  forms  | — Durga  the  bride,  Sakti,  and 
Mdyd,  of  Siva,  Lakshm!  the  bride,  Sakti  and  Mdyd  of  Vishnu,  SARAswATf 
the  same  of  Brahma,  or  in  the  Brahma  Vaivartta  Parana,  of  Hari, 
whilst  the  next,  Savitri  is  the  bride  of  Brahma.  The  fifth  division  of 
the  original  Prakriti,  was  Radha,  the  favourite  of  the  youthful  Krishna, 
and  unquestionably  a  modern  intruder  into  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

*#  *•».,»  if. 

Besides  these  more  important  manifestations  of  the  female  principle, 
the  whole  body  of  goddesses  and  nymphs  of  every  order,  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  same  source,  and  indeed  every  creature,  whether  human 
or  brutal,  of  the  female  sex,  is  referred  to  the  same  principle,  whilst  the 
origin  of  males  is  ascribed  to  the  primitive  Puruslia,  or  male.  In  every 
creation  of  the  universe,  it  is  said  the  M6la  Prakriti  assumes  the  differ¬ 
ent  gradations  of  Ansarupini ,  Kalarupini,  and  Kaldnsarupini,  {  or  mani- 


O  <r- 


From  the  wish  which  was  the  creative  impulse  of  Sri  Krishna ,  endowed  with  his  will,  she, 
Mula  Prakriti,  the  Supreme,  became  manifest. 

And  she  (the  Mula  Prakriti,)  became  in  the  act  of  creation  five-fold  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme. 

I  ^sTT^TTI  WT  I 

HOT*  II 

In  every  creation  of  the  universe  the  Devi,  through  divine  Yoga ,  assumes  different  forms,  and 
becomes  Ansarupa,  Iialdrupa,  and  Kaldnsarupd,  or  Ansdnsarupa. 
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fests  herself  in  portions,  parts,  and  portions  of  parts,  and  farther  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  chief  Ansas  are,  besides  the  five  already  enumerated, 
Ganga,  Tulasi,  Manasa,  Sashthi,  or  Devasena,  MangalAchandika, 
and  KXLf;  the  principal  Kalds  are  Swaha,  Swadha,  Dakshina, 
Swasti,  Pushti,  Tushti,  and  others,  most  of  which  are  allegorical 
personifications,  as  Dhriii ,  Fortitude,  Pratishthd ,  Fame,  and  Adharma , 
Wickedness,  the  bride  of  Mrityu ,  or  Death.  Aditi,  the  mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  Diti,  the  mother  of  the  Demons,  are  also  Kalds  of  Prakriti. 
The  list  includes  all  the  secondary  goddesses.  The  Kalansas  and 
Ansansas ,  or  sub-divisions  of  the  more  important  manifestations,  are 
all  womankind,  who  are  distinguished  as  good,  middling,  or  bad,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  derive  their  being,  from  the  parts  of  their  great  ori¬ 
ginal  in  which  the  Satya,  Ilajas ,  and  Tama  Guna ,  or  property  of 
goodness,  passion,  and  vice  predominates.  At  the  same  time  as 
manifestations  of  the  great  cause  of  all  they  are  entitled  to  res¬ 
pect,  and  even  to  veneration :  whoever,  says  the  Brahma  Vaivartta 
Pardna,  offends  or  insults  a  female,  incurs  the  wrath  of  Prakriti, 
whilst  he  who  propitiates  a  female,  particularly  the  youthful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Brahman ,  with  clothes,  ornaments  and  perfumes,  offers  wor¬ 
ship  to  Prakriti  herself.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  last  doctrine 
that  one  of  the  principal  rites  of  the  Sdktas,  is  the  actual  worship 
of  the  daughter  or  wife  of  a  Brahman,  and  leads  with  one  branch 
of  the  sect  at  least  to  the  introduction  of  gross  impurities.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  derivation  of  Prakriti,  or  Sakti,  from  the  Supreme,  and 
the  secondary  origin  of  all  female  nature  from  her,  those  who  adopt 
her  as  their  especial  divinity,  employ  the  language  invariably  addressed 
towards  the  preferential  object  of  worship  in  every  sect,  and  contem¬ 
plate  her  as  comprising  all  existence  in  her  essence.  Thus  she  is  not 
only  declared  to  be  one  with  the  male  deity,  of  whose  energy  some 
one  of  her  manifestations  is  the  type,  as  Devi  with  Siva,  and  Lak- 
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shmi  with  Vishnu  ;  but  it  is  said,  that  she  is  equally  in  all  things,  and 
that  all  things  are  in  her,  and  that  besides  her,  there  is  nothing.* 

Although  the  adoration  of  Prakriti  or  Sakti  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
authorised  by  the  Purd/icis,  particularly  the  Brahma  Vaivartta,  the  Skanda , 
and  the  Kalika,  yet  the  principal  rites  and  formulae  are  derived  from  an 
independant  series  of  works,  known  by  the  collective  term  of  Tantras. 
These  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  of  great  extent ; 
they  always  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his  bride,  in 
one  of  her  many  forms,  but  mostly  as  Uma  and  Parvati,  in  which  the 
goddess  questions  the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  various  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  the  prayers  and  incantations  to  be  used  in  them.  These  he 
explains  at  length,  and  under  solemn  cautions  that  they  involve  a  great 
mystery,  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  divulged  to  the  profane. 

The  followers  of  the  Tantras  profess  to  consider  them  as  a  fifth 
Veda,  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity,  and  superior  authority. |  The 


*  Thus  in  the  Kdsi  Khanda — 

crrp  i 

Thou  art  predicated  in  every  prayer — Brahma  and  the  rest  are  all  born  from  thee.  Thou  art 
one  with  the  four  objects  of  life,  and  from  thee  they  come  to  fruit.  From  thee  this  whole  universe 
proceeds,  and  in  thee,  asylum  of  the  world,  all  is,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  gross  or  subtle  in  its 
nature :  what  is,  thou  art  in  the  Sakti  form,  and  except  thee  nothing  has  ever  been. 

■f  Thus,  in  the  Siva  T antra,  Siva  is  made  to  say — 

« 

TtPC^T  II 
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observances  they  prescribe  have,  indeed,  in  Bengal,  almost  superceded  the 
original  ritual.  The  question  of  their  date  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  From  the  practices  described  in  some  of  the  Pur  anas,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  Dikshci  or  rite  of  initiation,  in  the  Agni  Parana,  from 
the  specification  of  formulae,  comprising  the  mystical  monosyllables  of 
the  Tantras  in  that  and  other  similar  compilations,  and  from  the  citation 
of  some  of  them  byname  in  different  Pauranic  works,*  we  must  conclude 
that  some  of  the  Tantras  are  prior  to  those  authorities.  But  the  date  of 
the  Puranas  themselves  is  far  from  determined,  and  whilst  some  parts  of 
them  may  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  other  portions  of  most,  if  not  of 
all,  are  undovibtedly  subsequent  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  several  of  the  Tantras  are  of  earlier  com¬ 
position,  especially  as  we  find  the  system  they  inculcate,  included  by 
Anandagiri,  in  his  life  of  SankarachArya,  amongst  the  heterodoxies 
which  that  Legislator  succeeded  in  confuting.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  no  indicatipn  of  Tdntrika  notions  in  the  Mahdbhdrat,  and  the 


“  The  five  Scriptures  issued  from  my  five  mouths,  and  were  the  east,  west,  south,  north,  and 
upper.  These  five  are  known  as  the  paths  to  final  liberation.  There  are  many  Scriptures,  but  none 
are  equal  to  the  Upper  Scripture.”  Kulluka  Bhatta,  commenting  ou  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Menu,  says,  the  Sruli  is  two-fold  —  Vuidika  and  Tdntrika  ; 

^  u 

*  As  in  the  Karma  Parana ,  the  Kapdla,  Bhairava,  Vdma  and  Ydmala,  and  the  Pancharatra 
in  the  Varaha, :  we  have  also  a  number  mentioned  in  the  Sankara  Vijayas,  of  both  Anandagiri  and 
Madhava ,  as  the  Siva  Gild ,  Siva  Sanhitd ,  Rudra  Ydmala,  and  Siva  Raliasya.  It  is  also  said  in 
Anandagiri  s  work,  •  that  the  Brahmanas  were  cursed  by  Gdyatri ,  to  become  Tdntrikas  in  the 
Kali  age. 


“  She  being  angry  said  to  them,  in  the  Kali  age,  after  abandoning  the  Veda  ritual,  become 
followers  of  the  Tdntrika  observances. 


I  1 
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name  of  Tantra ,  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  text  book,  does  not  occur  in 
the  vocabulary  of  Amera  Sinha.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the 
system  originated  at  some  period  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity, 
being  founded  on  the  previous  worship  of  the  female  principle,  and  the 
practices  of  the  Yoga  with  the  Mantras ,  or  mystical  formulae  of  the  Vedas. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  observances  of  the  Tantras  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  more  exceptionable  extremes  in  comparatively  modem  times,  and 
that  many  of  the  works  themselves  are  of  recent  composition.  They  ap¬ 
pear  also  to  have  been  written  chiefly  in  Bengal  and  the  Eastern  districts, 
many  of  them  being  unknown  in  the  West  and  South  of  India,  and  the 
rites  they  teach  having  there  failed  to  set  aside  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Vedas ,  although  they  are  not  without  an  important  influence  upon  the 
belief  and  the  practices  of  the  people. 

The  Tantras  are  too  numerous  to  admit  in  this  place  of  their  spe¬ 
cification,  but  the  principal  are  the  Sydnm  Rahasya ,  Rudra  Ydmala , 
Mantra  Mahodadhi ,  Sarcda  Tileka,  and  Kdlikd  Tantra ,  whilst  the  Kula- 
churdmani ,  Kuldrnava ,  and  similar  works,  are  the  chief  authorities  of  one 
portion  of  the  Sdktas ,  the  sect  being  divided  into  two  leading  branches, 
the  Dakshindcliaris  and  Vdmacharis ,  or  followers  of  the  right  hand  and 
left  hand  ritual. 

DAKSHINAS,  OR  BHAKTAS. 

When  the  worship  of  any  goddess  is  performed  in  a  public  manner,  , 
and  agreeably  to  the  Vaidik  or  Paurdnik  ritual,*  it  does  not  comprehend 

9 

*  The  peculiarities  of  this  sect  are  described  in  the  Dakshindchara  Tantra  Raja ,  a  modern 
summary  of  the  system  by  Kasinath  :  according  to  this  authority — 

The  ritual  declared  in  the  Tantras  of  the  Dahshinacharas ,  is  pure,  and  conformable  to  the 
Vedas." 


I 
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the  impure  practices  which  are  attributed  to  a  different  division  of  the 
adorers  of  Sakti,  and  which  are  particularly  prescribed  to  the  followers 
of  this  system.  In  this  form  it  is  termed  the  Dakshina,  or  right  hand 
form  of  worship.* *  The  only  observance  that  can  be  supposed  to  form 

i 

an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  this  mode  is  the  Bali ,  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  blood,  in  which  rite  a  number  of  helpless  animals,  usually  kids,  are 
annually  decapitated.  In  some  cases,  life  is  offered  without  shedding 
blood,  when  the  more  barbarous  practice  is  adopted  of  pummelling  with 
the  fists  the  poor  animal  to  death:  at  other  times  blood  only  is  offered 
without  injury  to  life.  These  practices,  however,  are  not  considered  as 
orthodox,  and  approach  rather  to  the  ritual  of  the  Vamacharis, t  the 
more  pure  Bali,  consisting  of  edible  grain,  with  milk  and  sugar.  Animal 


'J  ^  ^ 

Ureter  ii 

■3^  ^-fcf  ^  ^vtT^T  II 

*  ,  *  ■  f  1 

The  Varna  ritual,  although  declared  by  me,  was  intended  for  Sudras  only.  A  Brahman,  from 
receiving  spirituous  liquor,  forfeits  his  Brahmanical  character — let  it  not  be  done — let  it  not  ever 
be  done.  Goddess,  it  is  brutality,  never  let  it  be  practised. 

JR H  1 

vj  vl  vj 

The  Bali  is  of  two  kinds,  Rdjasa  and  Sdtwika ;  the  first  consists  of  meat,  and  includes  the 
three  kinds  of  flesh  ;  the  second  of  pulse  and  rice-milk,  with  the  three  sweet  articles,  (ghee,  honey, 
and  sugar,)  let  the  Brahman,  always  pure,  offer  only  the  Sdtwika  Bali. 

The  Brahmavaivarlta  also  observes — “  The  animal  sacrifices,  it  is  true,  gratify  Durga  ;  but 
they,  at  the  same  time,  subject  the  sacrificer  to  the  sin  which  attaches  to  the  destroyer  of  animal 
life.  It  is  declared  by  the  Vedas ,  that  he  who  slays  an  animal,  is  hereafter  slain  by  the  slain. 
“  Brahma  Vaivartta  Parana 
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victims  are  also  offered  to  Devi,  in  her  terrific  forms  only,  as  Kali  or 
D  urga.  The  worship  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  districts  ;  and,  perhaps, 
is  carried  to  no  great  extent. 

•+ 

Although  any  of  the  goddesses  may  be  objects  of  the  Sakta  worship, 
and  the  term  Sakti  comprehends  them  all,  yet  the  homage  of  the  Saktas 
is  almost  restricted  to  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  to  Siva  himself,  as  identified 
with  his  consort.*  The  sect  is,  in  fact,  a  ramification  from  the  common 
Saiva  stock,  and  is  referred  to  Siva  himself  as  its  institutor.  In  the 
Tantras ,  as  has  been  noticed,  he  appears  as  its  professor,  expounding  to 
Parvati  the  mantras,  tenets,  and  observances  of  the  Sakta  worship,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  right  or  left  hand  description. 

The  worship  of  Devi,  thus  naturally  resulting  from  the  works  on 
which  the  Sakta  doctrines  are  founded,  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  popularity.  Laying  aside  all  uncertain  and  fabulous  testimony,  the 


farffc  -snrsrtcf  i 

srcw  uiWtTrTft  xdtfsr&jrcr  i 

The  joint  form  of  Siva  and  Sakti  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  virtuous.  Whoever  adores  Sakti, 
and  offers  not  adoration  to  Siva,  that  Mantrika  is  diseased  :  he  is  a  sinner,  and  hell  will  be  his 
portion.”  For  it  appears  that  some  of  the  Saktas  elevate  the  Sakti  above  the  Saktiman,  or  deity  : 
thus  the  Vdmis ,  in  the  Sankara  Vijaya ,  say  ; 

“  Sakti  gives  strength  to  Siva,  without  her  he  could  not  stir  a  straw.  She  is,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  Siva. 

t/ 

And  again ;  of  the  two  objects  which  are  eternal,  the  greater  is  the  Sakti. 
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adoration  of  Vindhya  V as  ini,  near  Mirzapur*  has  existed  for  more  than 
seven  centuries,  and  that  of  Jwalannukhi ,  at  Nagarkot,  very  early  attracted 

t 

Mohammedan  persecution,  f  These  places  still  retain  their  reputation, 
and  are  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  to  devout  Hindus.  On  the  eighth  of 
the  dark  fortnight  of  Chaitra  and  Kcirtik  in  particular,  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage  of  pilgrims  takes  place  at  them. 

The  adoration  of  Kali,  or  Durga,  is,  however,  particularly  prevalent 
in  Bengal,  and  is  cultivated  with  practices  scarcely  known  in  most  other 
provinces.  Her  great  festival,  the  Dasahara,  is,  in  the  West  of  India, 
marked  by  no  particular  honors,  whilst  its  celebration  in  Bengal  occu¬ 
pies  ten  days  of  prodigal  expenditure.  This  festival,  the  Durga  Puja, 
is  now  well  known  to  Europeans,  as  is  the  extensive  and  popular  estab¬ 
lishment  near  Calcutta,  the  temple  of  KalI,  at  Kali  Ghat.  The  rites 
observed  in  that  place,  and  at  the  Durga  Pujci,  however,  almost  place  the 
Bengali  Sdktas  amongst  the  Vdmacharis ,  notwithstanding  the  rank 
assigned  them  in  the  Dakshinachdri  Tantraraja ,  which  classes  the  Gauras 
with  the  Keralas  and  Kashmirians,  as  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
purer  worshippers  of  Sakti. 

VAMIS,  OR  VAMACHARIS. 

i 

The  Vamis  mean  the  left  hand  worshippers,  or  those  who  adopt  a 
ritual  contrary  to  that  which  is  usual,  and  to  what  indeed  they  dare 


*  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Vriliat  Kathd ,  the  age  of  which  work  is  ascertained  to  be 
about  seven  centuries.  Nagarkot  was  taken  by  Firoz  the  3d,  in  1360,  (Dow  2.55,)  at  which  time 
tiie  goddess  Jwaldmukhi  was  then  worshipped  there. 

-j-  For  a  full  account  of  both,  the  work  ofMr.  Ward  may  be  advantageously  consulted — II.  89 
to  96,  and  125  to  131. 
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publicly  avow.*  They  worship  DevI,  the  Sdkti  of  Siva,  but  all  the  god¬ 
desses,  as  LakshmI,  Saraswati,  the  Mdtris ,  the  Ndyikas ,  the  Yoginis ,  and 
even  the  fiend-like  Dahinis  and  Sakinis ,  are  admitted  to  a  share  of 
homage.  With  them,  as  well  as  with  the  preceding  sect,  Siva  is  also  an 
object  of  veneration,  especially  in  the  form  of  Bhairava,  with  which 
modification  of  the  deity  it  is  the  object  of  the  worshipper  to  identify 
himself,  t 


The  worship  of  the  Vamdcharis  is  derived  from  a  portion  of  the 
Tantras:  it  resolves  itself  into  various  subjects,  apparently  into  different 
sects,  of  which  that  of  the  Kaula,  or  Kulina,  is  declared  to  be  pre-eminent.  | 


*  The  following  verse  is  from  the  Sydma  Rahasya — 

$T^rr  Tr€lcr%n 

“  Inwardly  Sahtas,  outwardly  Saivas,  or  in  society  nominally  Vaishnavas ,  the  Kaulas  assum¬ 
ing  various  forms,  traverse  the  earth.” 

I  am  Bhairava ,  I  am  the  omniscient,  endowed  with  qualities.  Having  thus  meditated,  let  the 
devotee  proceed  to  the  Kula  worship. — Sydma  Rahasya. 

t  l 

arm  jttth  l 

<c  The  Vedas  are  pre-eminent  over  all  works,  the  Vaishnava  sect  excels  the  Vedas,  the  Saiva 
sect  is  preferable  to  that  of  Vishnu,  and  the  right  hand  Sakta  to  that  of  Siva — the  left  hand  is 
better  than  the  right  hand,  division,  and  the  Siddhdnta  is  better  still  — the  Kaula  is  better  than  the 
Siddhanta,  and  there  is  none  better  than  it.” — Kularnava.  The  words  Kaula  and  Kulina  are  both 
derivatives  from  Kula,  family ;  and  the  latter  is  especially  applied  to  imply  of  good,  or  high  family : 
these  terms  have  been  adopted  to  signify,  that  those  who  follow  this  doctrine  are  not  only  of  one, 
but  of  an  exalted  race. 
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The  object  of  the  worship  is,  by  the  reverence  of  Devi  or  Sakti,  who  is 
one  with  Siva,  to  obtain  supernatural  powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identifi¬ 
ed  after  death  with  Siva  and  Sakti. 

According  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  worshipper,  is  the  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  worship  ;  but  all  the  forms  require  the  use  of  some  or  all  of 
the  five  Makar  as  *  Mdnsa ,  Matsya,  Madya ,  Maithuna ,  and  Mudrd ,  flesh, 
fish,  wine,  women,  and  certain  mystical  gesticulations.  Suitable  Mantras 
are  also  indispensable,  according  to  the  end  proposed,  consisting  of 
various  unmeaning  monosyllable  combinations  of  letters  of  great  imagi¬ 
nary  efficacy. f 


*  They  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Syama  Rahasyci : 

Nl  vj 

Wine,  flesh,  fish,  Mudrd,  and  Maithuna ,  are  the  five-fold  Mahara,  which  takes  away  all  sin. 

-j-  Many  specimens  might  be  given,  but  one  will  be  here  sufficient.  It  is  the  combination 
H  and  S  as  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  to  which  any  meaning  is  attempted  to  be  given :  it  is 
called  the  Prdsada  Mantra,  and  its  virtues  and  import  are  thus  described  in  the  Kuldrnava. 

I 

II 

3TTfw*TT  HTW  I 

11 

“  He  who  knows  the  excellent  Prasada  Mantra ,  that  was  promulgated  by  the  fifth  Veda,  fthe 
Tantras )  and  which  is  the  supreme  form  of  us  both,  he  is  himself  Siva  :  this  Mantra  is  present  in  all 
beings  that  breathe  from  Siva,  to  a  worm,  and  exists  in  states  of  expiration  and  inspiration.”  The 
letter  H  is  the  expirated,  and  S  the  inspirated  letter,  and  as  these  two  acts  constitute  life,  the 
Mantra  they  express  is  the  same  with  life  :  the  animated  world  would  not  have  been  formed  without 
it,  and  exists  but  as  long  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  universe,  without  being  distinct 
from  it,  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  sweetness  of  sugar,  oil  of  Sesamum  seed,  and  Sakti  of  Siva. 
He  who  knows  it  needs  no  other  knowledge — he  who  repeats  it  need  practice  no  other  act  of  adora¬ 
tion.  The  authority  quoted  contains  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
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Where  the  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  acquire  an.  interview  with 
and  controul  over  impure  spirits,  a  dead  body  is  necessary.  The  adept 
is  also  to  be  alone,  at  midnight,  in  a  cemetery  or  place  where  bodies  are 
burnt  or  buried,  or  criminals  executed:  seated  on  the  corpse,  he  is  to 
perform  the  usual  offerings,  and  if  he  does  so  without  fear,  the  Bhutas , 
the  Yoginis ,  and  other  male  or  female  goblins,  become  his  slaves. 

In  this,  and  many  of  the  observances  practiced,  solitude  is  enjoined; 
but  all  the  principal  ceremonies  comprehend  the  worship  of  Sakti,  and 
require  for  that  purpose  the  presence  of  a  female,  as  the  living  represen¬ 
tative  and  the  type  of  the  goddess.  This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated 
in  a  mixed  society,  the  men  of  which  represent  Bhairavas  or  Viras ,  and 
the  women  Bhairavis  and  Ndyikcis.  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked 
female,  to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered,  and  then  distributed  amongst 
the  assistants,  the  recitation  of  various  Mantras  and  texts,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Mndrd,  or  gesticulations  with  the  fingers,  accompanying 
the  different  stages  of  the  ceremony,  and  it  is  terminated  with  the  most 
scandalous  orgies  amongst  the  votaries.*  The  ceremony  is  entitled  the 
Sri  Chakra ,  or  Purtiabhisheka,  the  Ring,  or  Full  Initiation. 

*  It  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  given  this  general  statement,  or  even  to  have  referred 
to  the  similar  but  fuller  account  of  Mr.  Ward  :  his  information  was,  however,  merely  oral,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  charge  is 
not  altogether  unfounded,  I  shall  subjoin  the  leading  rites  of  the  Sakti  Sodhana,  or  Sri  Chakra ,  as 
they  are  prescribed  in  the  Devi  Rahasya ,  a  section  of  the  Rudra  Yamala. 

SAKTI  SODHANA. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony  should  be  either — 
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The  occurrence  of  these  impurities  is  certainly  countenanced  by  the 
texts,  which  the  sects  regard  as  authorities,  and  by  a  very  general  belief 

of  their  occurrence.  The  members  of  the  sect  are  enjoined  secrecy,  which, 

# 

indeed,  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  observe  on  their  own  account, 
and,  consequently,  will  not  acknowledge  their  participation  in  such  scenes. 
They  will  not,  indeed,  confess  that  they  are  of  the  Sakta  sect,  although 
their  reserve  in  this  respect  is  said,  latterly,  to  be  much  relaxed.  It  is 
contrary,  however,  to  all  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  these  transactions  in  their  fullest  extent ;  and,  although 
the  worship  of  the  Sakti,  according  to  the  above  outline,  may  be  some¬ 
times  performed,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  practised  but 
seldom,  and  then  in  solitude  and  secrecy.  In  truth,  few  of  the  ceremonies, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  ever  observed  ;  and,  although  the  Chakra 


“  A  dancing  girl,  a  female  devotee,  a  liarlot,  a  washerwoman,  or  barber’s  wife,  a  female  of  the 
Brahmanical  or  Sudra  tribe,  a  flower  girl,  or  a  milk  maid.”  It  is  to  be  performed  at  midnight,  with 
a  party  of  eight,  nine,  or  eleven  couple,  as  the  Bhairavas  and  Bhairavis. 

Appropriate  Mantras  are  to  be  used,  according  to  the  description  of  the  person  selected  for  the 
Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped,  according  to  prescribed  form :  she  is  placed  disrobed,  but  richly 
ornamented — on  the  left  of  a  circle  (  Chakra )  described  for  the  purpose,  w  ith  various  Mantras  and 
gesticulations,  and  is  to  be  rendered  pure  by  the  repetition  of  different  formulas. 

%  ^  ^  ^  • 

II 

Being  finally  sprinkled  over  with  wine,  the  act  being  sanctified  by  the  peeuliar  Mantra. 

L  1 
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is  said  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  by  some  of  the  zealous  SaJctas,  it  is  scarcely 
concealed,  it  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  convivial  party,  consisting 
of  the  members  of  a  single  family,  or  at  which  men  only  are  assembled, 
and  the  company  are  glad  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  spirits,*  under  the 


The  Sakti  is  now  purified,  but  if  not  previously  initiated,  she  is  to  be  further  made  an  adept  by 
the  communication  of  the  radical  Mantra ,  whispered  thrice  in  her  ear,  when  the  object  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  complete. 

ITTfwflTT  I 

The  finale  is  what  might  be  anticipated,  but  accompanied  throughout  with  Mantras  and  forms 
of  meditation,  suggesting  notions  very  foreign  to  the  scene. 

^R^rfthir  sRTSfrr  gVr.  i 

irafaf^TRT-SRrrn 

3^  ^rP3i^f-^cI?r;  f%f^W3p?TcF  I 

II 

*  The  zeal  that  is  prescribed  might  suit  some  more  civilized  associations— 

n3^T^  TTi7;^\c5|Tq^44 

s>  -J 
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pretence  of  a  religious  observance.  In  justice  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  practices,  if  instituted  merely  for  sensual 
gratification,  are  held  to  be  as  illicit  and  reprehensible,  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Hindu  faith.* * 


Let  him  pledge  the  wine  cup  again  and  again, 

Till  he  measures  his  length  on  the  ground. 

Let  him  rise  and  once  more  the  goblet  drain, 

And  with  freedom  for  aye,  from  a  life  of  pain, 

Shall  the  glorious  feat  be  crowned. 

*  The  Kularnava  has  the  following  and  many  similar  passages:  they  occur  constantly  in 
other  Ta?itras. 

II 

it 

^T^TTTf^rTT^^fiif^rlT^^^rJT  II 

“  Many  false  pretenders  to  knowledge,  and  who  have  not  been  duly  initiated,  pretend  to  practise 
the  Kaula  rites  ;  but  if  perfection  be  obtained  by  drinking  wine,  independantly  of  my  commands,  then 
every  drunkard  is  a  saint :  if  virtue  consist  in  eating  flesh,  then  every  carnivorous  animal  in 
the  world  is  virtuous  :  if  eternal  happiness  be  derived  from  sexual  intercourse,  then  all  beings  will  be 
entitled  to  it :  a  follower  of  the  Kula  d  >ctrine  is  blameless  in  my  sight,  if  he  reproves  those  of  other 
creeds  who  quit  their  established  observances — those  of  other  sects  who  use  the  articles  of  the  Kaula 
worship,  shall  be  condemned  to  repeated  generations  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  the  body.” — In  fact, 
the  texts  of  Menu  are  taken  as  authorities  for  the  penance  to  be  performed  for  the  crimes  of  touching, 
smelling,  looking  at,  or  tasting  the  forbidden  articles,  except  upon  religious  occasions,  and  when  they 
are  consecrated  by  the  appropriate  texts. 

I 

It  is  only  to  be  added,  that  if  the  promulgators  of  these  doctrines  were  sincere,  which  is  far  from 
impossible,  they  must  have  been  filled  with  a  strange  phrenzy,  and  have  beea  strangely  ignorant  of 
human  nature. 
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The  followers  are  considered  as  very  numerous,  especially  amongst  the 
Brahmanical  tribe:  all  classes  are  however  admissible,  and  are  equal  and 
alike  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  sect.  In  the  world*  they  resume  their 

4  f 

characteristic  distinctions,  and  wear  the  sectarial  marks,  and  usually 
adopt  the  outward  worship  of  any  other  division,  whether  orthodoxical  or 
heretical.  When  they  assume  particular  insignia,  they  are  a  semi-circular 
line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of  red  saunders  or  vermillion,  or  a  red  streak 
up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  the  root  of  the 
nose.  They  use  a  rosary  of  Rudraksha  seeds,  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of 
no  greater  length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand,  or  they  keep  it  in 
a  small  purse,  or  a  bag  of  red  cloth.  In  worshipping,  they  wear  a  piece 
of  red  silk  round  the  loins,  and  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of 
crimson  flowers. 

KANCHELIYAS.  - 

This  is  a  sect  of  which  the  existence  may  be  questioned,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  South  of  India,  the 
worship  is  that  of  Sakti,  and  the  practices  are  similar  to  those  of  the 

Kaulas ,  or  Vamdcharis.  It  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  one  peculiar  rite, 

; 

the  object  of  which  is  to  confound  all  the  ties  of  female  alliance,  and  to 
enforce  not  only  a  community  of  women  amongst  the  votaries,  but  disre¬ 
gard  even  to  natural  restraints.  On  occasions  of  worship,  the  female 


“  Whilst  the  Bhairavi  Tantra  is  proceeding,  all  casts  are  Brahmans — when  it  is  concluded, 
they  are  again  distinct.”  Syama  Rahasya.  According  to  Ward,  such  of  them  as  avow  their  creed, 
leading  at  the  same  time  a  mendicant  life,  are  termed  Vyaktavadhutas ,  or  they  who  are  openly  free 
from  restraints :  those  who  conceal  their  creed  and  observe  its  practices  in  privacy,  are  termed 
Guptauadhutas ,  the  liberated  in  secret.  II.  29b. 
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votaries  are  said  to  deposit  their  upper  vests  in  a  box  in  charge  of  the 
Guru.  At  the  close  of  the  usual  rites,  the  male  worshippers  take  each  a 
vest  from  the  box,  and  the  female  to  whom  the  garment  appertains,  be 
she  ever  so  nearly  of  kin  to  him,  is  the  partner  for  the  time  of  his  licen¬ 
tious  pleasures.* 


KERARI. 

The  Kerdri  is  the  worshipper  of  Devi,  in  her  terrific  forms,  and 
is  the  representative  of  the  Aghora  Ghanta  and  Kdpalika,'\  who,  as 
lately  only  as  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  KalI,  Chamunda,  Chhinnamastaka,  and 
other  hideous  personifications  of  the  Sakti  of  Siva.  The  attempt  to  offer 
human  beings  in  the  present  day,  is  not  only  contrary  to  every  known 


*  This  sect  appears  in  the  Sankara  Vijaya,  as  the  Uchchishtha  Ganapati,  or  Hairamba  sect, 
who  declare  that  all  men  and  all  women  are  of  one  caste,  and  that  their  intercourse  is  free  from  fault. 

The  same  sort  of  story  is  told,  but  apparently  with  great  injustice  of  the  Mohammedan 
Byabaharis  or  Borahs ,  and  of  a  less  known  Mohammedan  sect,  the  Cherayhkesh :  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  imputed  to  the  early  Christians  by  their  adversaries. 

f  The  following  description  of  the  Kdpalika,  is  from  the  Sankara  Vijaya  of  Anandagiri. 

^rsr^rrw: 

Mis  body  is  smeared  with  ashes  from  a  funeral  pile,  around  his  neck  hangs  a  string  of  human 
skulls,  his  forehead  is  streaked  with  a  black  line,  his  hair  is  wove  into  the  matted  braid,  his  loins  are 
clothed  with  a  tiger’s  skin,  a  hollow  skull  is  in  his  left  hand,  (for  a  cup)  and  in  his  right  he  carries  a 
bell,  which  he  rings  incessantly,  exclaiming  aloud,  Ho,  Sambhu ,  Bhairava—  ho  lord  of  Kali. 

M  1 
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ritual,  but  it  would  be  attended  with  too  much  peril  to  be  practised,  and, 
consequently,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  this  sect  is  in  existence:  the  only 
votaries,  if  any  there  be,  consisting  of  the  miscreants  who,  more  for  pay 
than  devotion,  inflict  upon  themselves  bodily  tortures,  and  pierce  their 
flesh  with  hooks  or  spits,  run  sharp  pointed  instruments  through  their 
tongues  and  cheeks,  recline  upon  beds  of  spikes,  or  gash  themselves  with 
knives,  all  which  practices  are  occasionally  met  with  throughout  India, 
and  have  become  familiar  to  Europeans  from  the  excess  to  which  they  are 
carried  in  Bengal  at  the  C/iarak  Pujd,  a  festival  which,  as  a  public  reli¬ 
gious  observance,  is  unknown  any  where  else,  and  which  is  not  directed 
nor  countenanced  by  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  Hindus,  not  even  by 
the  Tantras. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTS. 

The  sects  that  have  been  described  are  those  of  the  regular  system, 
and  particularly  of  what  may  be  called  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  emanat¬ 
ing,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  original  creed.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  class,  although  they 
are  mostly  referable  to  a  common  source,  and  partake,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  same  notions,  especially  of  those  of  a  Vaishnava  and  Vedanta  ten¬ 
dency.  They  exist  in  various  degrees  of  popularity,  and  date  from  various 
periods,  and  in  most  instances,  owe  their  institution  to  enthusiastic  or 
contemplative  individuals,  whose  biography  is  yet  preserved  consistently 
enough  by  tradition. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  first  two  on  the  list — the  Sau - 

rapdtas  and  Ganapdtas  :  these  are  usually,  indeed,  ranked  with  the  preced- 

% 

ing  divisions,  and  make,  with  the  Vaishnavas ,  Saivas,  and  Sdktas,  the  five 
orthodox  divisions  of  the  Hindus  :  they  are  of  limited  extent  and  total 
insignificance. 
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SAURAPATAS,  OR  SAURAS. 

The  Saurapdtas  are  those  who  worship  Suryapati,  the  Sun-god 
only  ;  there  are  a  few  of  them,  but  very  few,  and  they  scarcely  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hindus  in  their  general  observances.  The  Tllaka ,  or 
frontal  mark,  is  made  in  a  particular  manner,  with  red  sandal,  and  the 
necklace  should  be  of  crystal :  these  are  their  chief  peculiarities  :  besides 
which  they  eat  one  meal  without  salt  on  every  Sunday,  and  each 
Sankrdnti ,  or  the  sun’s  entrance  into  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac  :  they  cannot 
eat  either  until  they  have  beheld  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  inhabit  his  native  regions. 

GANAPATYAS. 

These  are  worshippers  of  Ganesa,  or  Ganapati,  and  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  sect :  all  the  Hindus,  in  fact,  worship  this  deity, 
as  the  obviator  of  difficulties  and  impediments,  and  never  commence  any 
work,  or  set  off  on  a  journey,  without  invoking  his  protection.  Some, 
however,  pay  him  more  particular  devotion  than  the  rest,  and  these  are 
the  only  persons  to  whom  the  classification  may  be  considered  applicable. 
Ganesa,  however,  it  is  believed,  is  never  exclusively  venerated,  and  the 
worship,  when  it  is  paid,  is  addressed  to  some  of  his  forms,  particularly 
those  of  Baktratunda  and  Dhutidhiraj. 

NANAK  SHAHIS. 

A  sect  of  much  greater  importance  is  that  which  originated  with  Nanak 
Shah,  and  which,  from  bearing  at  first  only  a  religious  character,  came,  in 
time,  to  be  a  political  and  national  distinction,  through  the  influence  of 
Mohammedan  persecution  and  individual  ambition.  The  enterprising 
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policy  of  Govind  Sinh,  and  the  bigotry  of  Aurangzeb,  converted  the 
peaceful  tenets  of  Nanak  into  a  military  code,  and  his  speculative  disciples 
into  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is  not,  however,  in  their  politi¬ 
cal  capacity  that  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  but  as  the  professors  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  faith,  which  branches  into  various  sub-divisions,  and  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  Punjab.  At  the  same  time  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Sikhs ,  as  that  has  been  already 
performed  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Sikhs,  or  Nanak  Shahis,  are  classed  under  seven  distinctions,  all 
recognising  Ncmak  as  their  primitive  instructor,  and  all  professing  to 
follow  his  doctrines,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  variations  of 
practice,  or  by  a  distinct  and  peculiar  teacher.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
sect  of  the  Udasis. 

UDASIS. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  disciples  of  Nanak ,  professing, 
as  the  name  denotes,  indifference  to  wordly  vicissitudes.  They  are  pure¬ 
ly  religious  characters,  devoting  themselves  to  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  usually  collected  in  Sangats,  colleges  or  convents  ;  they  also  travel 
about  to  places  of  pilgrimage,  generally  in  parties  of  some  strength.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  living  under  the  patronage  of  some  man  of  rank  or  property  ;  but 
in  ail  situations  they  profess  poverty,  although  they  never  solicit  alms  ; 
and  although  ascetics,  they  place  no  merit  in  wearing  mean  garments  or 
dispensing  altogether  with  clothes.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  in  general, 
well  dressed,  and,  allowing  the  whiskers  and  beard  to  grow,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  of  a  venerable  and  imposing  appearance.  Though  usually  prac¬ 
tising  celibacy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary  condition  amongst  the 
Sikhs  to  be  found  in  the  Gangetic  provinces  :  they  are  usually  the  ministrant 
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priests ;  but  their  office  consists  chiefly  in  reading  and  expounding 
the  writings  of  Nanak  and  Govind  Sinh,  as  collected  in  the  Adi  Grantli 
and  Das  Padshah  ki  granth.  The  perusal  is  enlivened  by  the  chaunting, 
occasionally,  of  Hindi  Padas  and  Rek litas,  the  compositions  of  Kabir, 
Mira  Bhai,  Sur  Das,  and  others.  With  that  fondness  for  sensible  objects 
of  reverence  which  characterises  the  natives  of  India,  the  Book  is  also 
worshipped,  and  Rupees,  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  presented  by  the  votaries, 
which  become,  of  course,  the  property  of  the  officiating  Uddsi.  In  return, 
the  Uddsi  not  uncommonly  adopts  the  presentation  of  the  Prcisada,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  sweetmeats  are  distributed  amongst  the  con¬ 
gregation.  In  some  of  the  establishments  at  Benares,  the  service  is 
held  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  and  the  singing  and  feasting  continue 
through  a  great  part  of  the  night.  Many  of  the  Udasis  are  well  read 
in  Sanscrit,  and  are  able  expounders  of  the  Veddnta  philosophy,  on  which 
the  tenets  of  Nanak  are  mainly  founded. 

The  Uddsi  sect  was  established  by  Dharmachand,  the  grandson  of 
NXnak,  through  whom  the  line  of  the  Sage  was  continued,  and  his  des¬ 
cendants,  known  by  the  name  of  Nanak  Patras,  are  still  found  in  the 
Punjab,  where  they  are  treated  by  the  Sikhs  with  especial  venera¬ 
tion. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  Nanak,  appears  to  have  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  Kabir,  and  to  have  deviated,  but  inconsiderably,  from  the 
Hindu  faith  in  general.  The  -whole  body  of  poetical  and  mythological 
fiction  was  retained,  whilst  the  liberation  of  the  spirit  from  the  delusive 
deceits  of  Maya,  and  its  purification  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  self- 
denial,  so  as  to  make  it  identical  even  in  life  with  its  divine  source,  were 
the  great  objects  of  the  devotee.  Associated  with  these  notions,  was  great 
chariness  of  animal  life,  whilst  with  Nanak,  as  well  as  with  Kabir,  uni¬ 
versal  tolerance  was  a  dogma  of  vital  importance,  and  both  laboured  to 
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persuade  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  that  the  only  essential  parts  of  their 
respective  creeds,  were  common  to  both,  and  that  they  should  discard  the 
varieties  of  practical  detail,  or  the  corruptions  of  their  teachers  for  the 
worship  of  one  only  Supreme,  whether  he  was  termed  Allah  or  Hari. 
How  far  these  doctrines  are  still  professed  by  the  JSanak  Shahis ,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  translations  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Researches, 
to  which  the  following  may  be  added  as  part  of  the  service  solemnized  at 
the  Sikh  Sangat ,  at  j Benares. 

HYMN. 

Thou  art  the  Lord — to  thee  be  praise. 

All  life  is  with  thee. 

Thou  art  my  parents.  I  am  thy  child — 

All  happiness  is  derived  from  thy  clemency. 

No  one  knows  thy  end. 

Highest  Lord  amongst  the  highest — 

Of  all  that  exists,  Thou  art  the  regulator. 

And  all  that  is  from  thee  obeys  thy  will. 

Thy  movements — thy  pleasure — thou  only  knowest. 

Nana/c,  thy  slave,  is  a  free-will  offering  unto  thee. 

The  Priest  then  says — 

Meditate  on  the  Saheb  of  the  Book,  and  exclaim  Wall  Guru. 

The  People  accordingly  repeat — 

Wah  Guru — Wall  Guru  Id  fat  eh. 

The  Priest. 

Meditating  on  Ramachandra ,  exclaim  Wah  Guru. 

The  People. 

i Wah  Guru — Wah  Guru  hi  fateli. 
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HYMN. 

Love,  and  fix  thy  whole  heart  upon  Him — 
The  world  is  bound  to  thee  by  prosperity — 
No  one  is  another’s. 

Whilst  prosperity  endures  many  will  come, 
And  sit  with  thee  and  surround  thee  ; 

But  in  adversity  they  will  fly, 

And  not  one  will  be  near  thee. 

The  woman  of  the  house  who  loves  thee, 

And  is  ever  in  thy  bosom  ; 

When  the  spirit  quits  the  body, 

Will  fly  with  alarm  from  the  dead. 

Such  is  the  way  of  the  world, 

With  all  on  which  we  place  affection ; 

Do  thou,  Nanak ,  at  thy  last  hour, 

Rely  alone  upon  Hari. 

Priest  as  before. 

Meditating  on  the  Saheb  of  the  Book,  &c. 

People  as  before. 

Wall  Guru ,  fyc. 


HYMN. 


« 


My  holy  teacher  is  he  who  teaches  clemency — 

The  heart  is  awake  within  :  who  seeks  may  find. 

Wonderful  is  that  rosary,  every  bead  of  which  is  the  breath. 
Lying  apart  in  its  arbour,  it  knows  what  cometh  to  pass — 
The  Sage  is  he  who  is  merciful ; — the  merciless  is  a  butcher. 
Thou  wieldest  the  knife  and  regardlessly  exclaim est — 

What  is  a  goat,  what  is  a  cow,  what  are  animals  ? 

But  the  Saheb  declares  that  the  blood  of  all  is  the  same. 
Saints,  Prophets,  and  Seers,  have  all  passed  in  death. 

Nanak ,  destroy  not  life  for  the  preservation  of  the  body. 
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That  desii’e  of  life  which  is  in  the  heart,  do  thou,  brother,  repress. 

Nunak,  calling  aloud,  says — take  refuge  with  Hari. 

Priest  as  before. 

Meditating  on  the  Saheb ,  &c. 

People  as  before. 

Wall  Guru — Wall  Guru  lei  fateli. 

GANJ  BAKHSHIS. 

Of  this  division  of  the  Sikhs,  no  particulars,  except  the  name,  have 
been  ascertained.  This  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the 
founder.  They  are  not  numerous  nor  of  any  note. 

RAMRAYIS. 

These  derive  their  appellation  from  that  of  Rama  Raya,  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Hari  Raya,  and  their  distinction  from  the  other  Sikhs  is 
more  of  a  political  than  religious  complexion.  Rama  Raya  disputed  the 
succession  to  the  Pontificate  with  Hari  Krishna,  the  son  of  Hari  Raya, 
and  was  unsuccessful.  His  followers,  however,  maintain  the  superiority 
of  his  pretensions,  and  record  many  miracles  wrought  by  him  in  proof  of 
his  sanctity.  He  flourished  about  A.  D.  1660.  The  Rdmrdyis  are  not 
common  in  Hindustan. 

SUTHREH  SHAHIS. 

These  are  more  often  met  with  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
the  priests  are  recognisable  by  distinguishing  marks.  They  make  a 
perpendicular  black  streak  down  the  forehead,  and  carry  two  small  black 
sticks  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  which  they  clash  together  when 
they  solicit  alms.  They  lead  a  vagabond  life,  begging  and  singing  songs 
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in  the  Punjabi  and  other  dialects,  mostly  of  a  moral  or  mystic  tendency. 
They  are  held  in  great  disrepute,  however,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
gamblers,  drunkards,  and  thieves.  They  look  up  to  Tegh  Bahader,  the 
father  of  Guru  Govind,  as  their  founder. 

GOVIND  SINHIS. 

These  form  the  most  important  division  of  the  Silch  community, 
being,  in  fact,  the  political  association  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  or  to 
the  Sikh  nation  generally.*  Although  professing  to  derive  their  national 
faith  from  Ndnak,  and  holding  his  memory  in  veneration,  the  faith  they 
follow  is  widely  different  from  the  quietism  of  that  reformer,  and  is  wholly 
of  a  worldly  and  warlike  spirit.  Guru  Govind  devoted  his  followers  to 
steel,  and  hence  the  worship  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  its  employment 
against  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  He  also  ordered  his  adherents 
to  allow  their  hair  and  beards  to  grow,  and  to  wear  blue  garments  :  he  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh,  except  that  of  kine,  and  he  threw 
open  his  faith  and  cause  to  all  casts,  to  whomsoever  chose  to  abandon 
the  institutes  of  Hinduism ,  or  belief  in  the  mission  of  Mohammed,  for  a 
fraternity  of  arms  and  life  of  predatory  daring.  It  was  then  only  that 
the  Sikhs  became  a  people,  and  were  separated  from  their  Indian  country¬ 
men  in  political  constitution,  as  well  as  religious  tenets — at  the  same  time 
the  Sikhs  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  Hindus  :  they  worship  the  deities  of 
the  Hindus ,  and  celebrate  all  their  festivals  :  they  derive  their  legends  and 


*  Described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The 
Sikh  priest  to  whom  he  alludes  (page  198)  as  one  of  his  authorities,  was  afterwards  well  known  tome, 
and  was  an  individual  every  way  worthy  of  confidence.  His  name  was  Atmd  Ram ,  and  although 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  fall  of  energy  and  intelligence,  combining  with  them  extreme  simplicity 
and  kindliness  of  disposition.  The  old  man  was  a  most  favourable  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Punjabi  nation  and  disciples  of  Ndnak.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Calcutta. 

0  * 
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literature  from  the  same  sources,  and  pay  great  veneration  to  the  Brah- 
manas.  The  impress  of  their  origin  is  still,  therefore,  strongly  retained, 
notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  caste,  and  their  substituting  the  Das 
Padshah  hi  granth*  the  compilation  of  Guru  Govind,  for  the  Vedas ,  and 
Pur  anas. 

NIRMALAS. 

These  differ  but  little  from  the  Uddsis,  and  are,  perhaps,  still  closer 
adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  the  founder,  as  the  name  imports :  they 
profess  to  be  free  from  all  worldly  soil  or  stain,  and,  consequently,  lead  a 

wholly  religious  life.  They  observe  celibacy,  and  disregard  their  per- 

\  _ 

sonal  appearance,  often  going  nearly  naked.  They  are  not  like  the 
Uddsis,  assembled  in  colleges,  nor  do  they  hold  any  particular  form  of 
divine  service,  but  confine  their  devotion  to  speculative  meditation  on  the 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  Nanak,  Kabir,  and  other  Unitarian  teachers. 
They  are  always  solitary,  supported,  by  their  disciples  or  opulent  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  are  often  known  as  able  expounders  of  the  Vedanta  philo¬ 
sophy,  in  which  Brahmans  do  not  disdain  to  become  their  scholars.  They 
are  not  very  numerous ;  but  a  few  are  almost  always  to  be  found  at 


*  From  the  succession  of  Chiefs;  Govind  was  tenth  teacher  in  succession  from  Nanak ,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  other  standard  authority  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Adi  Granth  is  a  compilation  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  Nanak ,  and  his  immediate  successors,  made  by  Arjunmal,  a  Sikh  teacher,  in  the  end  of  the 
16th  century.  As  it  is  usually  met  with,  however,  it  comprehends  the  writings  of  many  other  indivi¬ 
duals,  many  of  whom  are  Vaishnavas.  At  a  Sikh  Sangat,  or  Chapel,  in  Benares,  the  Book,  a  large 
folio,  there  denominated  the  Sambhu  Granth,  was  said  to  contain  the  contributions  of  the  following 
writers : — 

Nanak ,  Nam  Deo,  Kabir,  Sheikh  Feridaddin,  Dhana,  Ramanand,  Pi  pa,  Sena,  Jayadeva, 
Phandak,  Sudama,  Prahlad ,  Dhuru,  Raidas,  Vibhishana,  Mira  Bai,  Kerma  Bai. 
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the  principal  seats  of  Hindu  wealth  and  learning,  and  particularly  at 
Benares * 


NAGAS. 

The  naked  mendicants  of  the  Sikhs  are  said  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  sects,  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  arms,  and 
following  a  retired  and  religious  life.  Except  in  going  without  clothes, 
they  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  Nirmalas. 


JAINS. 

A  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Jains  would  require  a 
distinct  dissertation,  and  cannot  be  comprised  within  the  limits  necessa¬ 
rily  assigned  to  this  general  sketch  of  the  Hindu  sects.  The  subject  is 
of  considerable  interest,  as  affecting  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  India,  and  involving  many  important  considerations  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Hindu  faith :  an  extended  inquiry  must,  however, 
be  left  to  some  further  opportunity ;  and  in  the  meantime  our  attention 
will  be  confined  to  a  few  observations  on  the  peculiar  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Jain  religion,  its  past  history,  and  actual  condition. 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Sikhs,  in  their  college  at  Patna,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  I  witnessed  a  similar  cere¬ 
mony  at  a  Sikh  establishment  at  Benares,  and  partook  of  the  Prasada,  or  sweetmeats,  distributed 
to  the  assistants.  Both  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  notice  this  eating  in  common,  as  if 
it  were  peculiar  to  the  Sikh  faith  ;  but  this,  as  elsewhere  observed,  is  not  the  case.  It  prevails  with 
most  of  the  Vaishnava  sects  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  restricted  to  articles 
which  have  been  previously  consecrated  by  presentation  to  the  object  of  worship,  to  the  Idol,  the 
sarcophagus,  the  sculptured  foot-marks,  or  the  book. 
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Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  these  subjects,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  advert  briefly  to  what  has  been  already  done  towards  their 
elucidation,  and  to  the  materials  which  exist  in  the  original  languages  for 
a  complete  view.  The  latter  are  of  the  most  extensive  description,  whilst 
the  labours  of  European  writers  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Jain  faith,  or  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan. 

The  first  authentic  notices  of  the  Jains  occur  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  from  the  pens  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke.  The  two  first  described  the  Jains  from 
personal  acquaintance,  and  from  their  accounts,  it  appeared,  that  they 
existed,  in  considerable  numbers  and  respectability,  in  Southern  India, 
particularly  in  Mysore,  and  on  the  Canara  Coast;  that  they  laid  claim  to 

I 

high  antiquity,  and  enumerated  a  long  series  of  religious  teachers,  and 
that  they  differed  in  many  of  their  tenets  and  practices  from  the  orthodox 
Hindus,  by  whom  they  were  regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt.  A 

i ' 

further  illustration  of  their  doctrines,  and  a  particular  account  of  their 
deified  teachers,  was  derived  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  from  some  of  their 
standard  authorities,  then  first  made  known  to  Europeans. 

Little  more  was  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Jams  until  very 
lately,  with  exception  of  numerous  but  brief  and  scattered  notices  of  the 
sect  in  the  Peninsula,  in  Buchanan’s  Travels  in  Mysore.  Some  account 
of  them  also  occurs  in  Colonel  Wilks’  Historical  Sketch  of  the  South  of 
India,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Du  Bois.  Mr.  Ward  has  an  article 
dedicated  to  the  Jains,  in  his  account  of  the  Hindus ;  and  Mr.  Erskine 
has  briefly  adverted  to  some  of  their  peculiarities  in  his  Observations  on 
the  Cave  of  Elephant  a,  and  the  remains  of  the  Eauddhas  in  India,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Eomhay  Literary  Society .  It  is,  however,  to  the 
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Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
latest  and  most  detailed  accounts,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
Major  Delamaine,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Colonel  Franklin  and  Major 
Tod,* * * §  furnish  many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  doctrines  and 
past  or  present  condition  of  the  Jains.  Some  valuable  illustration  of  the 
latter  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine:!  some 
historical  notices  obtained  from  the  inscriptions  at  Abu,  occur  in  the  last 
volume  of  our  Researches,  whilst  a  novel  and  rather  comprehensive  view 
of  Jain  literature  is  contained  in  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  collected 
by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie.]; 

From  this  latter  authority,  we  learn  that  the  literature  peculiar  to 
Jainas ,  comprises  a  number  of  works  peculiar  to  the  sect,  the  composition 
of  their  own  writers,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects. §  They  have  a  series 
of  works  called  Purdnas,  as  the  Adi  and  Uttara  Purdnas ,  Chamunda  Raya 


*  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  part  IV.  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  vol.  1.  On  the  Srawahs, 
or  Jains ,  by  Major  Delamain,  vol.  1,  418.  On  Inscriptions  in  Jain  Temples,  in  Behar,  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  Franklin,  vol.  1,  520.  On  the  Srawaks,  or  Jains ,  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  vol.  1,  531.  On  the  Religious  Establishments  in  Mewar,  by  Major  Tod,  vol.  2. 

f  Particularly  in  the  Journal  of  a  Native  Traveller,  from  Calcutta,  and  back  again  through 
Behar.  The  traveller  was  a  learned  Jam,  in  the  service  of  Colonel  Mackenzie.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Parswanath,  at  Samet  Sikhar. 

!  Vol.  1,  page  144,  &c. 

» 

§  The  List  comprises  44  Works - 


Puranas, .  7 

Cheritras  and  Legends,  ...  10 

Ritual,  Prayers,  &c . .  18 

Medicine, . . .  1 

Grammar, .  2 

Arithmetic,  .  2 

Miscellaneous,  .  4 
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Purdna,  and  Chaturvinsati  Parana  ;*  but  these  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pur  anas  of  the  Hindus ;  as,  although  they  occasionally  insert 
legends  borrowed  from  the  latter,  their  especial  object  is  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Tirthakaras ,  or  deified  teachers,  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The 

t 

chief  Purdnas  are  attributed  to  Jina  Sena  Acharya,  whom  some  accounts 
make  contemporary  with  Vikramaditya;  but  the  greater  number,  and  most 
consistent  of  the  traditions  of  the  South,  describe  him  as  the  spiritual 
preceptor  of  Amoghaversha,  king  of  Kdncht,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  Analogous  to  the  Jain  Purdnas ,  are  works  deno¬ 
minated  Cheritras,  their  subject  being,  in  general,  the  marvellous  history 
of  some  Ttrthankara ,  or  some  holy  personage,  after  whom  they  are  deno¬ 
minated;  as  the  Jinadatta  Raya  Cheritra,  Pujyapada  Cheritra ,  and  others. 
They  have  a  number  of  works  explanatory  of  their  philosophical  notions 
and  religious  tenets  of  the  sect,  as  well  as  rituals  of  practice,  and  a  gram¬ 
matical  system  founded  on  the  rules  of  Sakatayana,  is  illustrated  by  glosses 
and  commentaries.  The  Jains  have  also  their  own  writers  on  astronomy 
and  astrology,  on  medicine,  or  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  universe. 


This  general  view  of  Jain  literature  is  afforded  by  the  Mackenzie 
Collection,  but  the  list  there  given  is  very  far  from  including  the  whole  of 
Jain  literature,  or  even  a  considerable  proportion.  The  works  there  alluded 
to,  are,  in  fact,  confined  to  Southern  India,  and  are  written  in  Sanscrit ,  or  the 


*  Hamilton  says,  the  Digambaras  have  twenty-four  Purdnas ,  twenty-three  giving  an  account 
of  each  Tirthankara,  and  the  twenty-fourth,  of  the  whole  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  erroneous.  The  actions 
of  the  twenty-four  Tirthankaras  are  described  in  a  single  Purdna,  but  the  section  devoted  to  each  is 
called  after  him,  severally  as  the  Purdna  of  each,  as  Rishabha  Deva  Purdna ,  one  section  of  the 
Chamunda  Raya  Purdna.  In  the  Adi  and  Uttara  Purdnas ,  forming,  in  fact,  but  one  work  ;  the  Adi, 
or  first  part,  is  appropriated  to  the  first  Tirthankara ,  whilst  the  Uttara ,  or  last  portion,  contains  the 
accounts  of  all  the  other  deified  Sages.  There  are  several  collections,  comprehending  what  may  be 
termed  twenty-four  Purdnas ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  twenty-four  distinct  works  so 
denominated. 
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dialects  of  the  Peninsula;  but  every  province  of  Hindustan  can  produce  Jain 
compositions,  either  in  Sanscrit  or  its  vernacular  idiom,  whilst  many  of 
the  books,  and  especially  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  scriptural 
authorities,  are  written  in  the  Prakrit  or  Mdgadhi,  a  dialect  which,  with 
the  Jains ,  as  well  as  the  Bauddhas,  is  considered  to  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  of  their  sacred  literature. 

The  course  of  time,  and  the  multiplication  of  writings,  have  probably 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  reduce  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Jains  to  a  regular  system.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  number  of  works  entitled  Siddhdntas  and  AgamasJ  which  are  to 
them  what  the  Vedas  are  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  case,  although  the  enumeration  which  is  sometimes  made  of 
them  is  of  a  loose  and  popular  character,  and  scarcely  reconcileable  with 
that  to  be  derived  from  written  authority. t 


*  Hamilton  enumerates  eight  works,  as  the  Agamas  of  the  Digambara  sect,  the  Trailokya 
Sara,  the  Gomatisara,  Pungjiraj,  Trailokga  Dipika,  Kshepan&sara,  Tribhangisara ,  and  Shatpawar, 
attributed  to  the  pupils  of  Mahavira.  He  states  also,  that  the  Swetambaras  have  forty-five,  or  as 
some  allege,  eighty-four  Siddhdntas,  amongst  which  he  specifies  the  Thanangi  Sutra.  Gnyananti 
Sutra,  Sugorangi  Sutra,  Upasakadesa,  Maliapandanna,  Nandi  Sutra,  Rayapseni,  Jirabhigam , 
Jambudwipapannati,  Surapannatti,  Chandrasagarapannatti,  Kalpa  Sutra,  Katantraoibhrama  Sutra, 
Shakti  Sutra,  and  Sangrahani  Sutra.  Some  of  these  are  incorrectly  named,  and  others  inaccurate¬ 
ly  classed,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  in  the  text. 

f  The  following  Works  are  either  in  my  possession  or  in  the  library  of  the  Sanscrit  College  of 
Calcutta: — Compositions  descriptive  of  the  tenets  or  practices  of  the  Jain  religion.  Bhagavatyangam. 
This  is  one  of  the  eleven  primary  works,  and  is  entitled  also  in  Prakrit  Vivdha  Pannatti,  in  Sanscrit 
Vivaha,  or  Vivadhd  Prdjnapti,  Instruction  in  the  various  sources  of  worldl}'  pain,  or  in  the  pa^hs 
of  virtue.  It  consists  of  lessons  given  to  Gautama  by  Mahavira,  and  is  in  Prakrit.  It  contains 
36,000  stanzas.  Bkagavtyanga  Vritti,  a  Sanscrit  Commentary  on  the  preceding  (defective.)  Tha- 
nanga  Sutra, — also  one  of  the  eleven  Angus.  Kalpa  Sutra,  the  precepts  of  the  Jain  faith — 
these  are  originally  1250;  but  they  are  interspersed  with  legends  ofthe  Tirthankaras,  and  especially 
of  MahavIra,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer,  and  the  several  copies  ofthe  work  therefore  differ. 
Prakrit. 
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The  author  of  the  Abliidhana  Chintdmani,  a  useful  vocabulary,  Hema- 
chandra,  is  well  known  as  a  zealous  and  able  propagator  of  the  Jain  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  no  doubt  well  versed  in  the  peculiarity 
of  the  system  which  he  taught,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide. 


Kalpa  Sutra  Ralabodha,  a  sort  of  abridgement 
of  the  preceding.  Prakrit. 

Kalpa  Sutra  Siddhanta ,  the  essence  of  the 
Kalpa  Sidra.  Prakrit. 

i 

Pasavaikalika  Sidra.  Prdkrit. 

Ditto.  Tika. 

Rayaprasna  Sidra  Siddhanta.  Tika. 
Gautamdprashtha.  Prakrit. 

Sangrahini  Sidra.  Prdkrit. 

Laglm  Sangrahini  Sidra. 

Nava  Tatwa  Sutra.  Prdkrit. 

Nava  Tatwa  Prakarana.  Prdkrit. 

Nava  Tatwa  Balabodha.  Prdkrit. 

Karma  Grantha. 

Jiva  Vichara.  Sanscrit. 

Jiva  Vinaya. 

Smarana  Sidra.  Prdkrit. 

Vriddlidtichara.  Prdkrit. 

Sinduraprakdra  Tika.  Sanscrit. 

Ekavinsati  Sthana.  Bhashd. 
Dasakshapanavratavidhi.  Bhashd. 

Upade.'.a  Mala .  Prdkrit. 

Pratihramana  Vidlvi.  Prdkrit. 

Pratikramana  Sidra.  Bhashd. 

Chaturdasa  Gunastliana.  Bhashd. 
Chaturdasa  Gunanamdni. 

Pakshi  Sutra.  Bhasha. 

Shattrinsat  Kermakalh '.  Bhashd. 
Bhermabuddhi  Chatushpadi.  Bhashd. 
Balavibodha.  Bhdslid. 

Upadhdnavidhi.  Prdkrit. 

Ashlahni  kamahotsava.  Prdkrit. 
Ashtuhnikavydkhajdna. 

Mahamuni  Swadhydya. 

Pragnasukta  MuktdvaU. 

Aradhana  Prakdra. 


PArswan&tha  Gita. 

Uttar  adhy  ay  ana  Gita. 

Sadhusamdchdri. 

Sravakdradhana. 

Jnydnapija . 

Dikshamahotsava. 

Barah  Vrata. 

Saplavinsati  Sadhu  Lakshana . 

Rdtribhojana  Nishedha. 

Sddhwapdshdna  Vidhi. 

Dwisashti  Vakya. 

Kshetrasamasa  Sutra. 

Samyaktwddhydyana. 

Prishnottara  Retnamala. 

Navakardnta  Balabodha. 

Asahyana  Vidhi. 

Santaraka  Vidhi. 

Atmanusdsana.  Bhashd. 

Panchastikdya,  according  to  the  Digambara 
faith. 

Jinapratimd  Sthapana  Vidhi. 

Jalakshalana  Vidhi. 

Sudopakara  Muktavali. 

Moksha  Marga. 

Nitisangraha. 

Vicharamanjari. 

Parswanatha  Dasabhavavisaha. 

Satavisabhava. 

Anandasravaka  Sandhi. 

Rohinitapa. 

Siddhachala  Puja. 

Pujapaddhati.  Bhashd. 

Silopadesa  Mala. 

Snana  Vidhi. 

Navapattatapa  Vidhi. 

Amritdshtamitapa. 
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In  his  vocabulary  he  specifies  what  appear  to  be  the  Jaina  scriptures,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Swetambara  sect,  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  valuable  Commentary  on  his  own  work  he  has  further  parti¬ 
cularised  the  works  named  in  his  text.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 


Devapuja. 

JBaranbhavanasandlii.  Bhasha. 

Panegyrics  of  the  Jain  teachers,  &c.  which  are 
not  unfrequently  repeated  in  the  temples. 
S&nti  Jina  Stava.  Bhasha. 

Vrihat  Santi  Stava.  Sanscrit. 

Mahavira  Stava.  Bhasha. 

La gliu  Santi  Stava. 

Bishabha  Stava. 

Parsivandth  Stava. 

Parsivandth  Stuti.  Prakrit. 

Neminath  Stava. 


Ashanta  Stava.  Prakrit. 
Ajitasanti  Stava. 

Bhaktamaya  Stotra. 

Kalydna  Mandira  Stotra.  Sanscrit. 
Chaturvinsati  dandakastava. 
Sddhubandana. 

Satrunjaya  Stava. 

Parsivandth  Namaskara. 

Champaka  Stavana. 

Upasergahara  Stotra. 

Guru  Stava. 

Karrnma  Stava. 


LEGENDARY  TALES  AND  HISTORIES. 


Padma  Parana.  Bhasha. 

Mahavira  Cheritra,  which  is  called  by  others 
a  portion  of  the  Trisashti  Salatka  Purusha 
Cheritra ,  or  Legend  of  the  sixty-three  per¬ 
sonages,  most  eminent  in  Jain  Tradition. 
Sanscrit. 

Nemirajarshi  Cheritra. 

Sdlabliadra  Cheritra.  Bhasha. 

Chitrasena  Cheritra.  Prakrit. 

Gajasukumdra  Cheritra.  Bhasha. 

Chandrardja  Cheritra.  Bhasha. 

Bhaktdmara. 

Sripdla  Cheritra.  Bhasha. 


Kalikaclidrya  Kathd. 

Samyaktwa  Kaumudi. 

Vastraddna  Kathd. 

Meghadutapada  Samasya. 
Avantisakumara  Cheritra. 
Retnachuropdkhyana. 

Mrigavati  Cheritra. 

Betnachura  Muni ;  Chaupai.  Bhasha. 
Mrigavati  Chaupai.  Bhasha. 

Sadhu  Charitra. 

Satrunjaya  Mahdtmya . 

Gajasinha  Charitra. 

Dasadrishtantci  Kathd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vriddhayavana,  Astronomy.  Sanscrit. 
Chaturdasasivapanavichdra. 

Trailokya  Dipika. 

Setunjoddhar. 

Pdthandrambhapithika. 
Hastarekhavivarana.  Prdkrit. 


Ndmavali. 

Patavali. 

Many  of  these  are  of  small  extent,  but  others  are 
exceedingly  voluminous,  as  the  Bhagavaty- 
anga ,  Padma  Parana,  Satrunjaya  Mahdtmya, 
and  others. 
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principal  authorities  of  a  sacred  character  were  termed  Angas ,  and  were 

eleven  in  number,  or  with  a  supplementary  division,  twelve.  They  are 

$ 

thus  enumerated  and  described  ;  Achdrdnga,  a  book  teaching  sacred 
observances  after  the  practice  of  Vasishtha  and  other  saints.  Sutrakri- 
tangam ,  a  work  on  acts  imposed, by  positive  precepts.  Sthdndngam — - 
On  the  organs  in  which  life  abides,  or  the  ten  acts  essential  to  purity. 
Samavaydngam — On  the  hundred  Padarthas  or  categories.  JBhagava- 
tyangam — On  the  ritual,  or  rules  for  worship.  Jnydtadhermakathd — An 
account  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  holy  personages.  JJpdsa- 
kadasd — Rules  for  the  conduct  of  Srdwakas,  or  secular  Jains ,  apparently 
in  ten  lectures.  Antakriddasa — On  the  actions  of  the  Tirthakaras ,  in  ten 
lectures.  Anuttaropapatikadara — On  the  principal  or  final  births  of  the 
Tirthakaras,  in  ten  lectures.  Prasnavyakaranam — Grammar  of  questions, 
probably  on  the  Code  of  the  Jains.  Vipdkasrutam — On  the  fruits  or 
consequences  of  actions. 

With  these  are  connected  inferior  Angas  or  Updngas,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  specified — whilst  the  Drishtabdda,  the  twelfth  Anga,  which 
seems  to  be  a  supplementary  authority,  is  divided  into  five  portions, 
entitled  ;  Parikermma — On  moral  acts,  Sutra — Precepts  for  conduct  and 
life ;  Purvdnuyoga — On  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Tirthakaras 
before  attaining  perfection  ;  Purvagata — On  the  same  after  perfection  ! 
Chulikd — On  doctrines  and  practice  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding. 

These  different  works  profess  to  be  derived  from  the  oral  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Mahavira  himself  to  his  disciples,  especially  to  Gautama  ;  but 
besides  these  a  class  of  works  is  enumerated  by  Hemachandra,  entitled 
Purvas,  because  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  Ganadharas  before  the  Angas.* 


Maha  Cher.  Section  5. 
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There  are  fourteen  of  them  treating  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  sect,  appa¬ 
rently  sometimes  controversially,  as  the  Astipravada ,  the  doctrine  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  non-existence.  Jnyanapravdda ,  the  doctrine  of  holy  knowledge 
— Satyapravdda,  discussion  of  truth — A  tmapravada ,  investigation  of  spirit — • 
Prdndvdya,  nature  of  corporeal  life — Kriydvisdla ,  consequences  of  acts,  and 
others.*  They  are  held  to  be  the  works  of  Mahaviras  Gaums ,  or  of  that 
Tirthakdra  and  his  predecessors,  or  to  have  emanated  from  them  originally, 
although  committed  to  writing  by  other  hands.  Some  of  them  still  exist, 
it  appears,  t  although  in  general  their  places  have  been  assumed  by  a  list 
of  more  recent  compositions. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  want 
of  original  authorities  with  regard  to  the  belief,  the  practices,  or  the 
legends  of  the  Jaitia  sect.  There  is  indeed  more  than  a  sufficiency,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  materials  is  rather  prejudicial  to  the  enquiry,  it 
being  impossible  to  consult  any  extensive  proportion  of  what  has  been 
written,  and  it  being  equally  impossible  without  so  doing  to  know  that 
the  best  guides  have  been  selected.  For  such  accounts  as  are  here 
given,  the  Vocabulary  of  Hemachandra,  with  his  own  Commentary,  the' 
MaMvira  Cherilra  of  the  same  author,  the  Kalpa  Sutra ,  the  Avasyaka- 
vrihad  Vritta ,  the  Bhagavatyanga  Vritta,  Nava  Tatwabodha ,  and  Jwa 
Vichdra  have  chiefly  been  consulted. 

The  leading  tenets  of  the  Jains ,  and  those  which  chiefly  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindus ,  are  well  known — they  are,  first,  the 


*  A  similar  enumeration  of  these  Works  occurs  in  the  Mahdvira  Cheritra. 

■f  Thus  the  Thanangi sutra  and  Upasakadesa,  of  Hamilton,  are  no  doubt  the  Sthandnga 
and  Upasakadasa ,  of  Hemachandra  s  text,  and  the  Bhagavatganga  is  in  the  Sanscrit  College 
Library. 
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denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Vedas;  secondly, 
the  reverence  of  certain  holy  mortals  who  acquired,  by  practices  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification,  a  station  superior  to  that  of  the  gods ;  and 
thirdly,  extreme  and  even  ludicrous  tenderness  for  animal  life. 

The  disregard  of  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  is  common  to  the  Jains 
and  the  Bauddhas,  and  involves  a  neglect  of  the  rites  which  they  prescribe  : 
in  fact,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  from  those  rites  that  an  inference  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Vedas  is  drawn,  and  not  to  speak  of  the 
sacrifices  of  animals  which  the  Vedas  occasionally  enjoin  ;  the  Horna,  or 
burnt  offering,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  ceremonial  in  those  works, 
is  an  abomination ;  as  insects  crawling  amongst  the  fuel,  bred  by  the 
fermented  butter,  or  falling  into  the  flame,  cannot  fail  to  be  destroyed 
by  every  oblation.  As  far  however  as  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  conform¬ 
able  to  Jain  tenets,  the  Vedas  are  admitted  and  quoted  as  authority. 

The  veneration  and  worship  of  mortals  is  also  common  to  the 
Jains  and  Bauddhas ,  but  the  former  have  expanded  and  methodised 
the  notions  of  the  latter.  The  Bauddhas,  although  they  admit  an 
endless  number  of  earthly  Buddhas  to  have  existed,  and  specify  more 
than  a  century  of  names,*  confine  their  reverence  to  a  comparatively 
small  number — to  seven.  The  Jamas  extend  this  number  to  twenty- 
four  for  a  given  period,  and  enumerate,  by  name,  the  twenty-four  of 
their  past  age,  or  Avasarpini,  the  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  the 
twenty-four  of  the  age  to  come.  The  statues  of  these,  either  all  or  in 
part,  are  assembled  in  their  temples,  sometimes  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  usually  of  black  or  white  marble.  The  objects  held  in  highest  esteem 
in  Hindustan  are  Parswanath  and  MahXvira,  the  twenty-third  and 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XVI.  pages  446  to  449. 
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twenty- fourth  Jinas  of  the  present  era,  who  seem  to  have  superseded  all 
their  predecessors. 

.  '  •  f  r  A 

The  generic  names  of  a  Jaina  saint  express  the  ideas  entertained  of 
his  character  by  his  votaries.  He  is  Jagatprabhu,  lord  of  the  world  ; 
Kshinakermmd,  free  from  bodily  or  ceremonial  acts  ;  Sarvajna,  omniscient ; 
Adhiswara ,  supreme  lord  ;  Devddideva ,  god  of  gods  ;  and  similar  epithets 
of  obvious  purport  ;  whilst  others  are  of  a  more  specific  character,  as 
Tirthakara,  or  Tirthankara,  Kevali ,  Arliat ,  and  Jina.  The  first  implies 
one  who  has  crossed  over,  (Tiryate  anena ,)  that  is,  the  world,  compared  to 
the  ocean  :  Kevcdi,  is  the  possessor  of  Kevala ,  or  spiritual  nature,  free  from 

its  investing  sources  of  error  :  Arhat  is  ene  entitled  to  the  homage  of  gods 

% 

and  men,  and  Jina  is  the  victor  over  all  human  passions  and  infirmities.* 

Besides  these  epithets,  founded  on  attributes  of  a  generic  character, 
there  are  other  characteristics  common  to  all  the  Jinas  of  a  more  specific 
nature.  These  are  termed  Atisayas ,  or  super-human  attributes,  and  are 
altogether  thirty-six  ;  four  of  them,  or  rather  four  classes,  regard  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  Jina,  such  as  the  beauty  of  his  form,  the  fragrance  of  his  body, 
the  white  colour  of  his  blood,  the  curling  of  his  hair,  its  non-increase, 
and  that  of  the  beard  and  nails,  his  exemption  from  all  natural  impuri¬ 
ties,  from  hunger  and  thirst,  from  infirmity  and  decay  :  these  proper¬ 
ties  are  considered  to  be  born  with  him.  He  can  collect  around  him 
millions  of  beings,  gods,  men,  and  animals,  in  a  comparatively  small 
space,  his  voice  is  audible  to  a  great  distance,  and  his  language, 
which  is  Arddha  Magadlii ,  is  intelligible  to  animals,  men  and  gods,  the 
back  of  his  head  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  light,  brighter  than  the 

*  cr^TiTd??i^T:i 

These  Etymologies  are  from  Hemachandras  Commentary. 

R  1 
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disk  of  the  sun,  and  for  an  immense  interval  around  him,  wherever  he 
moves,  there  is  neither  sickness  nor  enmity,  storm  nor  dearth,  neither 
plague  portents,  nor  war.  Eleven  Atisayas  of  this  kind  are  ascribed  to 
him.  The  remaining  nineteen  are  of  celestial  origin,  as  the  raining  of 
flowers  and  perfumes,  the  sound  of  heavenly  drums,  and  the  menial  of¬ 
fices  rendered  by  Indr  a  and  the  gods. 

Notwithstanding  the  sameness  of  the  general  character  and  identity 
of  generic  attributes,  the  twenty-four  Jinas  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longevity.  Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white, 
two  blue,  two  black,  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish  brown. 
The  other  two  peculiarities  are  regulated  with  very  systematic  precision, 
and  observe  a  series  of  decrement  from  Rishabha ,  the  first  Jina,  who  was 
five  hundred  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  great  years  to  Mahti- 
vira  the  24th,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  man,  and  was  not  more 
than  forty  years  on  earth.  These  peculiarities  have  been  detailed  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Researches,  and  he  draws  a  pro¬ 
bable  inference  from  the  return  to  reason  in  the  stature  and  years  of  the 
two  last  Jinas,  that  they  alone  are  to  be  considered  as  historical  per¬ 
sonages.  The  rest  are  the  creatures  of  fiction.  The  notion  of  decreasing 
longevity,  like  that  of  the  existence  of  human  beings,  superior  to  the 
gods,  is  common  to  the  Bauddhas  * 


*  A  comparison  of  the  Jain  and  Bauddha  series  suggests  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Jain  legends  are  only  Bauddha  notions  exaggerated.  The  ages  of  the  seven  Buddhas 
run  thus — 


Vipaswi,  . 

Sikhi, . 

Viswabhu ,  . 

Krakuchchanda,  . 

Kanaka,  . 

Kasyapa,  . 

Sakya,  . 

. .  100  ditto. 

A.  It.  vol.  XVI.  p.  453.  The  last  Jina  but  one,  or  Parswanalh,  lived  like  Sakya ,  100  years. 
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There  is  also  great  similarity  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  legends 
related  of  each  of  the  Jinas.  They  are  ail  born  a  number  of  times,  and  in 
a  variety  of  characters,  before  they  arrive  at  the  state  of  a  Tirlhankara : 
after  which,  as  their  attainment  of  divine  knowledge  is  the  work  of  self- 
denial  and  ascetic  meditation,  we  need  not  expect  much  varied  incident 
in  their  adventures,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  MahAvIra,  from  the  Mahavira 
Cheritra,  will  convey  some  notion  of  their  ordinary  history,  whilst  further 
illustration  may  be  derived  from  an  abstract  of  the  Parswanath  Cheritra, 
or  life  of  ParswanAth,  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions, 

LIFE  OF  MAHAVIRA. 

The  twenty-fourth  Tirlhankara  MahavIra’s  first  birth,  which  occurred 
at  a  period  indefinitely  remote,  was  as  NayasAra,  head  man  of  a  village, 
in  the  country  of  Vijaya,  subject  to  Satrumerddana.  His  piety  and 
humanity  elevated  him  next  to  the  heaven  called  Saudherma,  where  he 
enjoyed  happiness  for  some  oceans  of  years.  He  was  next  born  as 
Marichi,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Tirlhankara  Rishabha,  then  transferred 
to  the  Brahmaloka,  whence  he  returned  to  earth  as  a  worldly-minded  and 
sensual  Brahman ,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  repeated  births  in  the 
same  caste,  each  birth  being  separated  by  an  interval  passed  in  one  of  the 
Jain  heavens,  and  each  period  of  life  extending  to  many  lakhs  of  years. 
He  then  became  Viswabhtjta,  prince  of  Raj  agriha ,  and  next  a  Vhsudeva , 
named  Triprishtha,  from  having  three  back  bones :  his  uncle  and  foe  in 

i 

a  former  life,  Visabhanandi,  was  born  as  his  Protagonist,  or  Prativcisudeva , 
named  Aswagriva  or  Hayagriva,  and  was,  in  the  course  of  events,  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Vasudeva ,  a  palpable  adaptation  of  the  Pauranic  legend  of 
Vishnu  and  Hayagriva.  Triprishtha  having  put  his  Chamberlain  cruelly 
to  death,  was  condemned  to  hell,  and  again  born  as  a  lion  :  he  migrated 
through  various  forms,  until  he  became  the  Chakravertti  Priyamitra,  in  the 
division  of  the  world,  Mahavideha .  After  a  victorious  reign  of  eighty-four 
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lakhs  of  years,  he  became  an  ascetic  for  a  further  period  of  a  hundred 
lakhs,  and  was  then  translated  to  one  of  the  higher  heavens.  Thence 
he  returned  to  earth  in  the  Bharata  division,  as  Nan  dan  a,  the  son  of 
Jitasatru,  who  adopted  a  life  of  devotion  and  diligently  adored  the  Jinas . 
After  an  existence  of  twenty-five  lakhs  of  years,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  gods  in  the  Pushpottara  heaven,  in  which  capacity 
he  preserved  his  ancient  faith,  offering  flowers  to,  and  bathing  daily  the 
one  hundred  and  eight  images  of  the  Arhats .  Such  exalted  piety  was 
now  to  meet  with  its  reward,  and  the  pains  of  existence  to  be  terminated 
in  the  person  of  the  Tirthankara ,  Mahavira,  or  Verddhamana. 

On  the  return  of  the  spirit  of  Nandana  to  earth,  it  first  animated 
the  womb  of  the  wife  of  a  Brahman,  but  Mahendra  disapproving  of  the 
receptacle  as  of  low  caste,  transferred  it  to  the  womb  of  Tkisala,  wife  of 
Siddhartha,  of  the  family  of  Ikshwaku,  and  prince  of  Parana,  in  Bhara- 
takshetra.  Mahavira  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  light  fortnight 
of  Chaitra :  the  fifty-six  nymphs  of  the  universe  assisted  at  his  birth,  and 
his  consecration  was  performed  by  Sakra,  and  the  other  sixty-three  Indras. 
The  name  given  by  his  father  was  VerddhamXna,  as  causing  increase  of 
riches  and  prosperity,  but  Sakra  gave  him  also  the  appellation  of  Maha¬ 
vira,  as  significant  of  his  power  and  supremacy  over  men  and  gods. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  Mahavira  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  pa¬ 
rents  to  marry  Yasoda,  daughter  of  the  prince  Samaravira.  By  her  he 
had  a  daughter,  Priyadersana,  who  was  married  to  Jamali,  a  prince,  one 
of  the  Saint’s  pupils,  and  founder  of  a  schism.  Siddhartha  and  his  wife 
died  when  their  son  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  on  which  Mahavira 
adopted  an  ascetic  life,  the  government  devolving  on  his  elder  brother  Nan- 
diverddhana.  After  two  years  of  abstinence  and  self-denial  at  home, 
he  commenced  an  erratic  life,  and  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  a 
Jiua. 
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During  the  first  six  years  of  his  peregrination,  MahXvira  observed 
frequent  fasts  of  several  months  duration,  during  each  of  which  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  maintained  perpetual  silence.  He 
was  invisibly  attended  by  a  Yaksha,  named  Siddhartha,  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Indra,  watched  over  his  personal  security,  and  where  speech  was 
necessary  acted  as  spokesman.  At  Nalahda,  a  village  near  Raj  agriha ,  Ma- 
HAvf  ra  acquired  a  follower  named  Gosala,  so  called  from  his  birth  in  a  cow¬ 
house,  a  man  of  low  caste  and  vulgar  propensities,  and  who  acts  as  a  sort 
of  buffoon.*  He  is  involved  in  repeated  difficulties  and  not  unfrequently 
receives  a  beating,  but  when  free  from  fault,  the  Yakshas ,  who  attend  on 
Siddhartha,  come  to  his  aid,  and  destroy  with  fire  the  houses  and  property 
of  his  assailants.  Amongst  other  enemies  he  provokes  the  followers  of 
Verddhana  SffRi,  the  disciple  of  Chandra-acharya,  a  teacher  of  the  Jain 
faith,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  ParswanXth.  In  the  course  of  the 
dispute  it  appears  that  the  followers  of  Pa  rswanath  wore  clothes,  whilst 
MahavIra  was  indifferent  to  vesture,  and  the  latter  consequently  belonged 
to  the  division  of  the  Jams  called  Digamharas ,  or  those  who  go  naked, 
whilst  ParswanAth’s  disciples  were  Swetambaras,  dressed  in  garments,  f 


„  *  Some  curious  and  unintelligible  things  are  related  of  this  individual,  which  suggest  a  suspi¬ 

cion  that  the  author  had  in  view  some  of  the  oriental  legends  relating  to  Mani  or  Manes .  The 
birth  of  Gosala,  in  a  cow-house,  may  or  may  not  refer  to  Christianity  ;  but  it  is  also  observed  that  his 
father  and  mother  carried  about  a  Chitra  pattika,  a  painted  cloth  or  picture,  which  Gosala  stole  from 
them,  and  that  when  he  adopted  the  service  of  Mahavira,  he  abandoned  the  heresy  of  the  picture, 

fqqqiqr^  qrqq^  fqirq 

f  They  reply  to  Gosala’s  enquiry :  “  We  are  the  pupils  of 

Parswa,  free  from  restraint”— to  which  he  rejoins  I 

'A  ^  ^ 

wtSfirw Tx**  qTqwqi^Rr  11  fqTqfrqq^fq  i  wrqmrff 

ll  “  How  can  you  be  free  from  restraint  encumbered  with  clothes 

CL  ^3 

and  the  like,  these  heretical  practices  are  adopted  merely  for  a  livelihood  :  wholly  unfettered  by 
clothes  and  such  things,  and  disregarding  the  body,  the  followers  of  such  a  teacher  as  mine  is,  are 
the  only  persons  exempt  from  restraint.  ’’Further  confirmation  of  MahavIra  and  his  followers  being 
Digamharas ,  occurs  in  various  places,  especially  in  a  passage  where  Gosala  gets  beaten,  and  almost 
killed  by  the  women  of  a  village  in  Magadha ,  because  he  is  a  naked  Sramana,  or  mendicant. 
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During  the  six  years  expended  in  this  manner,  Mahavtra  visits  a  number 
of  places,  most  of  which  appear  to  be  in  Beliar  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
as  Rajagriha ,  Srdvasti  near  Oudc ,  Vtdsdli,  which  is  identified  with  the 
capital  of  Re/iar,  and  others. 

Proceeding  on  his  peregrinations,  Mahavi ra  voluntarily  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  be  maltreated  by  the  Mlechha  tribes  of  Vajrab/iumi,  Suddhibhumi , 
and  Lat,  or  Ldr,  the  countries  apparently  of  the  Gonds ,  who  abused  and 
beat  him,  and  shot  at  him  with  arrows,  and  baited  him  with  dogs,  to  all 
which  he  offered  no  resistance,  and  indeed  rejoiced  in  his  sufferings,  for 
however  necessary  to  personal  purification,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Jain 
ascetic  to  inflict  tortures  upon  himself — his  course  of  penance  is  one  of 
self-denial,  fasting  and  silence,  and  pain  however  meritorious  its  endurance, 
must  be  inflicted  by  others,  not  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  year, 
Mahavtra  relinquished  his  silence  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Gosala, 
but  continued  engaged  in  the  practice  of  mortification  and  in  an  erratic 
life.  His  squire  having  acquired  from  him  the  possession  of  the  Tejalesya , 
or  power  of  ejecting  flame,  and  having  learned  from  certain  of  the  disciples 
of  Parswanath,  what  is  technically  termed  the  Mahdnimitta  of  the  eight 
Angas,  intending  probably  their  scriptural  doctrines,  set  up  for  himself 
as  a  Jina,  and  quitted  his  master. 

Indra  having  declared  that  Mahavtra’s  meditations  could  not  be 
disturbed  by  men  or  gods,  one  of  the  inferior  spirits  of  heaven,  indignant 
at  the  assertion,  assailed  the  Sage  with  a  variety  of  horrors  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  but  in  vain.  Mahavira’s  pious  abstraction  was  unbroken.  He  then 
wandered  about  and  visited  Kausambi ,  the  capital  of  Satdnika ,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  veneration,  and  where  his  period  of  self-denial 
ended  in  perfect  exemption  from  human  infirmities.  The  whole  of  the 
time  expended  by  him  in  these  preparatory  exercises  was  twelve  years 
and  six  months,  and  of  this  he  had  fasted  nearly  eleven  years.  His  various 
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fasts  are  particularised  with  great  minuteness,  as  one  of  six  months, 
nine  of  four  months  each,  twelve  of  one  month,  and  seventy-two  of  half 
a  month  each,  making  altogether  ten  years  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  days. 

The  bonds  of  action  were  snapped  like  an  old  rope,  and  the  Kevala,  or 
only  knowledge  attained  by  MahXvira  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rijupalikd, 
under  a  Sal  tree,  on  the  tenth  of  the  light  fortnight  of  Vaisdkha ,  in  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  day,  whilst  the  moon  was  in  the  asterism  Hasta. 
Indra  instantly  hastened  to  the  spot,  attended  by  thousands  of  deities, 
who  all  did  homage  to  the  Saint,  and  attended  him  on  his  progress  to 
Apdpapuri,  in  JBehar,  where  he  commenced  his  instructions  on  a  stage 
erected  for  the  purpose  by  the  deities,  a  model  of  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
monly  represented  in  Jain  temples.  The*  following  is  the  introductory 
lecture  ascribed  to  Mahavira  by  his  biographer. 

“  The  world  is  without  bounds,  like  a  formidable  ocean ;  its  cause  is 
action  ( Karma,)  which  is  as  the  seed  of  the  tree.  The  being  ( Jiva ) 
invested  with  body,  but  devoid  of  judgment,  goes  like  a  well-sinker, 
ever  downwards,  by  the  acts  it  performs,  whilst  the  embodied  being 
which  has  attained  purity,  goes  ever  upwards,  by  its  own  acts,  like  the 
builder  of  a  palace.  Let  not  any  one  injure  life,  whilst  bound  in  the 
bonds  of  action  ;  but  be  as  assiduous  in  cherishing  the  life  of  another  as 
his  own.  Never  let  any  one  speak  falsehood,  but  always  speak  the 
truth.  Let  every  one  who  has  a  bodily  form  avoid  giving  pain  to  others 
as  much  as  to  himself.  Let  no  one  take  property  not  given  to  him,  for 
wealth  is  like  the  external  life  of  men,  and  he  who  takes  away  such  wealth 
commits  as  it  were  murder.  Associate  not  with  women,  for  it  is  the 
destruction  of  life  :  let  the  wise  observe  continence,  which  binds  them  to 

I 

the  Supreme.  Be  not  incumbered  with  a  family,  for  by  the  anxiety  it 
involves,  the  person  separated  from  it  falls  like  an  ox  too  heavily  laden. 
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If  it  be  not  in  their  power  to  shun  these  more  subtle  destroyers  of  life,  let 
those  who  desire  so  to  do,  avoid  at  least  the  commission  of  all  gross 

c? 

offences.” 

When  MahAvira’s  fame  began  to  be  widely  diffused,  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Brahmans  of  Magadlia,  and  several  of  their  most  eminent 
teacheis  undeitook  to  refute  his  doctrines.  Instead  of  effecting  their 
purpose,  however,  they  became  converts,  and  constituted  his  Ganadharas , 
heads  of  schools,  the  disciples  of  Mahavira  and  teachers  of  his  doctrines, 
both  orally  and  scripturally.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  notice  them  in 
detail,  as  the  epithets  given  to  them  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
to  lead  to  erroneous  notions  respecting  their  character  and  history. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  first  Indrabh^ti,  or  Gautama, 
who  has  been  considered  as  the  same  with  the  Gautama  of  the  Bauddlias, 
the  son  of  Mayadevj,  and  author  of  the  Indian  metaphysics.*  That  any 
connexion  exists  between  the  Jain  and  the  Brahmana  Sage  is,  at  least, 
\ery  doubtful  \  but  the  Gautama  of  the  Bauddlias ,  the  son  of  Sudhodana 
and  Maya,  was  a  Kshetriya,  a  prince  of  the  royal  or  warrior  caste.  All  the 
Jam  traditions  make  their  Gautama  a  Brahman ,  originally  of  the  Gotra , 
or  tribe  of  Gotama  Rishi,  a  division  of  the  Brahmans  well  known,  and 
still  existing  in  the  South  of  India.  These  two  persons  therefore  cannot 
be  identified,  whether  they  be  historical  or  fictitious  personages. 

Indrabh£ti,  Agnibhijti,  and  VXyubh^ti,  are  described  as  the  sons  of 
VASUBHtJTi,  a  Brahman  of  the  Gotama  tribe,  residing  at  Govara ,  a  village 
in  Mag  ad  ha :  from  their  race,  Hemachandra,  in  the  Commentary  on 
the  Vocabulary,  observes,  they  are  all  called  Gautamas.  Vyakta  and 


*  R.  A.  S.  Transactions,  vol.  I.  p.  538. 
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SuDHERMAwere  the  sons  of  Dhanamitra  and  Dhammilla,  two  Brahmans 
of  Kollalca,  the  former  of  the  Bharadwdja,  and  the  latter  of  the  Agnivaisya 
tribe.  Mandita  and  Maurya  putra  were  half-brothers,  the  sons  of 
VijAYADEYf  by  Dhana  deva  and  Maurya,  two  Brahmans  of  the  Vasishtha 
and  Kdsyapa  races,  but  cousins  by  the  mother's  side,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  is  stated,  the  one  took  the 
other’s  widow  to  wife  upon  his  decease.  Ar  am  pita  was  the  son  of  a 
Maithili  Brahman,  of  the  Gautama  tribe.  Achalabhrata,  of  a  Brahman 
of  Oude,  of  the  Hdrita  family.  Metarya  was  a  Brahman  of  Vatsa ,  of 
the  Kaundilya  tribe  ;  and  Prabhasa,  a  Brahman  of  the  same  race,  but  a 
native  of  Bajagriha  in  Behar.  These  are  the  eleven  Ganadharas ,  or 
Ganadliipas,  holders  or  masters  of  Jain  schools,  although,  before  their 
conversion,  learned  in  the  four  Vedas,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  them. 

r  m  m  r 

These  converts  to  Jain  principles  are  mostly  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  :  each  comes  to  the  Saint,  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  shame 
when  he  salutes  them  mildly  by  name,  tells  them  the  subject  that  excites 
their  unuttered  doubts  and  solves  the  difficulty,  not  always  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  or  distinctly  it  must  be  admitted ;  but  the  whole  is  an  epitome  of 
the  Jain  notions  on  those  subjects  which  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Hindu  philosophers. 

IndrabhAti  doubts  whether  there  be  life  (Jzva)  or  not — Mahavira 
says  there  is,  and  that  it  is  the  vessel  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  where  would 
be  the  use  of  acts  of  virtue  or  piety. 

AGNiBHtJTi  questions  if  there  be  acts  (Kerma)  or  not,  to  which  Maha- 
vf  ra  replies  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  from  them  proceed  all  bodily 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  various  migrations  of  the  living  principle 
through  different  forms. 
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VAYUBHfm  doubts  if  life  be  not  body,  which  the  Sage  denies,  as  the 
objects  of  the  senses  may  be  remembered  after  the  senses  cease  to  act, 
even  after  death,  that  is,  in  a  succeeding  state  of  existence  occasionally. 

Vyakta  questions  the  reality  of  elementary  matter,  referring  it  with 
the  Vedantis  to  illusion  ;  the  Sage  replies  that  the  doctrine  of  vacuity  is 
false,  illustrating  his  position  rather  obscurely,  by  asking  if  there  are  no 
other  worlds  than  the  Gandharba ,  cities  of  dreams,  or  castles  in  the  air. 

Sudherma  imagines  that  the  same  kind  of  bodies  which  are  worn  in 
one  life  will  be  assumed  in  another,  or  that  a  human  being  must  be  born 
again  amongst  mankind;  for  as  the  tree  is  always  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  seed,  so  must  the  consequences  of  acts,  in  a  peculiar  capacity,  lead  to 
results  adapted  to  a  similar  condition.  This  MahAvIra  contradicts,  and 
says  that  causes  and  effects  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  nature  as 

i 

horn,  and  similar  materials  are  convertible  into  arrow  barbs,  and  the 
like. 

Mandita  has  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subjects  of  bondage  and 
liberation,  ( Band  ha  and  Moksha);  the  Jina  explains  the  former  to  be 
connexion  with  and  dependance  on  worldly  acts,  whilst  the  latter  is  total 
detachment  from  them,  and  independence  of  them  effected  by  knowledge. 

Mauryaputra  doubts  of  the  existence  of  gods,  to  which  Mahavira 
opposes  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Indra,  and  the  rest  around  his  throne. 
They  cannot  bear  the  odour  of  mere  mortality,  he  adds ;  but  they  never  fail 
to  attend  at  the  birth,  inauguration,  and  other  passages  of  the  life  of  a  Jina. 

Akampita  is  disposed  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  spirits  of  hell, 
because  he  cannot  see  them ;  but  the  Sage  says  that  they  are  visible  to 
those  possessing  certain  knowledge,  of  whom  he  is  one. 
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Achalabhrata  is  sceptical  as  to  the  distinction  between  vice  and 
virtue,  for  which  Mahavira  rebukes  him,  and  desires  him  to  judge  of  them 
by  their  fruits  :  length  of  days,  honorable  birth,  health,  beauty  and  pros¬ 
perity,  being  the  rewards  in  this  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  reverse  of  these 
the  punishments  of  vice. 

Metarya  questions  a  future  existence,  because  life  having  no  certain 
form  must  depend  on  elementary  form,  and  consequently  perish  with  it; 
but  Mahavira  replies,  that  life  is  severally  present  in  various  elementary 
aggregates  to  give  them  consciousness,  and  existing  independent  of  them, 
may  go  elsewhere  often  they  are  dissolved.  He  adds,  in  confirmation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Srutis  and  Smritis,  that  is,  the  scriptural  writings  of 
the  Brahmanas ,  assert  the  existence  of  other  worlds. 

The  last  of  the  list  is  Prabhasa,  who  doubts  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  Nirvan ,  that  state  of  non-entity  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  Jaina  saint 
to  attain.  The  solution  is  not  very  explicit.  Nirvdn  is  declared  to  be  the 
same  with  Moksha,  liberation,  and  Kermakshaya ,  abrogation  of  acts,  and 
that  this  is  real  is  proved  by  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and  is  visibly 
manifested  in  those  who  acquire  true  knowledge. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  Jain  system,  therefore,  we  find  the  vital 
principle  recognised  as  a  real  existence,  animating  in  distinct  portions 
distinct  bodies,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  its  actions 
by  migrations  through  various  forms.  The  reality  of  elementary  mat¬ 
ter  is  also  asserted,  as  well  as  of  gods,  demons,  heaven,  and  hell.  The 
final  state  of  the  vital  and  sentient  principle  is  left  rather  obscure,  but  as 

t 

its  actual  and  visible  exemption  from  human  acts  is  taught,  it  follows 
that  it  is  exempt  from  their  consequences  or  repeated  births  in  various 
shapes,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  in  any  sensible  or  suffering  form.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  here,  as  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  recur  to  it. 
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After  the  conversion  of  these  Brahmans  and  their  disciples,  MahaHra 
instructed  them  further  in  his  doctrines,  and  they  again  taught  them  to 
others,  becoming  the  heads  of  separate  schools.  Akampita  and  Achala- 
b  hr  at  a,  however,  and  Metarya  and  Frabhasa  taught  in  common,  so  that 
the  eleven  Ganddhipas  established  but  nine  Ganas  or  classes. 

Having  thus  attained  the  object  of  his  penance  and  silence,  Mahav!ra, 
attended  by  his  disciples,  wandered  about  to  different  places,  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  Jain  belief,  and  making  numerous  converts.  The  scene  of  his 
labours  is  mostly  along  the  Ganges,  in  the  modern  districts  of  Behctr  and 
Allahabad ,  and  principally  at  the  cities  of  Kausdmb'i  and  Raj  agriha,  un¬ 
der  the  kings  Satanika  and  Sren!ka,  both  of  whom  are  Jains.  The  occur¬ 
rences  described  relate  more  to  the  disciples  of  the  Saint  than  to  himself, 

% 

and  there  are  some  curious  matters  of  an  apparently  historical  character. 
There  is  also  a  prophetic  account  of  Hemachandra  himself,  and  his  patron 
Kumara  Pala  of  Guzerat,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mahay! ra;  but  these  are 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  confined  to  the  progress  of  the 
Jain  sage. 

MahAatra  having  completed  the  period  of  his  earthly  career,  returned 
to  Apdpapuri,  whither  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  fol¬ 
lowers  ot  various  designations.  However  fanciful  the  enumeration,  the 
list  is  not  uninstructive,  as  it  displays  the  use  of  various  terms  to  signify 
different  orders  of  one  sect,  and  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed,  the  sect  itself.  Sramanas,  Sadhs  and  Srdvaks,  may  be  Jains,  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  so,  nor  do  they  singly  designate  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  that  persuasion.  Vivas  train  consists  of  Sadhas,  holy  men,  fourteen 
thousand  ;  Sddhwis  holy  women,  thirty-six  thousand ;  Sramanas,  or  ascetics, 
versed  in  the  fourteen  Purvas ,  three  hundred  ;  Avadlnjndnis,  those  knowing 
the  limits  or  laws,  one  thousand  and  three  hundred ;  Kevalis ,  or  detached  from 
acts,  seven  hundred;  Manovits,  possessors  of  intellectual  wisdom,  five 
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dred;  JBddts,  controversialists,  four  hundred  ;  Srdvakas,  the  male  laity,  one 
lack  and  fifty-nine  thousand ;  and  Srdvikds ,  female  hearers  of  the  word, 
double  that  number,  or  three  lacks  and  eighteen  thousand.  The  only 
Ganadharas  present,  were  Gautama  and  Sudherma,  the  other  nine  having 
attained  felicity,  or  having  died  before  their  master. 

The  period  of  his  liberation  having  arrived,  Mah&vira  resigned  his 
breath,  and  his  body  was  burned  by  Sakra  and  other  deities,  who  divided 
amongst  them  such  parts  as  were  not  destroyed  by  the  flames,  as  the 
teeth  and  bones,  which  they  preserved  as  reliques  ;  the  ashes  of  the  pile 
were  distributed  amongst  the  assistants :  the  gods  erected  a  splendid, 
monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  returned  to  their  respective  heavens. 
These  events  occurred  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  in  the  month  Kartik,  when 
Mahavira  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  were  spent  in 
social  duties,  and  the  rest  in  religious  avocations,  and  he  died  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  preceding  Jina ,  Parswanath:  no  other  date 
is  given,  but  in  the  passage  in  the  prophetic  strain  above  alluded  to,  it  is 
mentioned  that  Kumara  Pala  will  found  Ayiahilla  Patan,  and  become  the 
disciple  of  Hemachandra,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahavira. 

The  conversion  of  Kumara  Pala  occurred  about  A.  D.  1174,  and 
consequently  the  last  Jina  expired  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  other  authorities,  the  date  assigned  to  this 
event,  is  commonly  about  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  or  before  Christ 
six  hundred  and  sixty-three,*  but  Hemachandra  is  a  preferable  guide, 


*  Colonel  Mackenzie,  on  the  information  of  the  Belligolu  Jains ,  says  Verddhamdna  at¬ 
tained  beatitude  2464  years  before  the  year  1801,  which  is  663  years  before  Christ.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  observes,  that  the  Jains  of  Bengal  reckon  Verddhamdna  to  have  lived  580  years  before 
Vikramaditya,  which  is  A.  C.  636. 
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although,  in  point  of  actual  chronology,  his  date  is  probably  not  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  those  derived  from  other  sources. 


The  doctrines  of  the  Jains,  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  not  part  of  the  present  plan  to  discuss  :  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
tenets,  as  derived  from  original  authorities,  may  be  here  briefly  adverted 
to.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  as  the  chief  opinions 
of  the  sect  of  Jina,  as  described  elsewhere,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
taken  from  verbal  communication,  or  the  controversial  writings  of  the 
Brahmans . 

* 

An  eternal  and  presiding  first  cause  forms  no  part  of  the  Jain  creed, 
nor  do  the  Jains  admit  of  soul  or  spirit  as  distinct  from  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple.  All  existence  is  divisible  into  two  heads — Life  ( Jiva )  or  the  living 
and  sentient  principle ;  and  Inertia  or  Ajiva,  the  various  modifications  of 
inanimate  matter.  Both  these  are  uncreated  and  imperishable.  Their 
forms  and  conditions  may  change,  but  they  are  never  destroyed ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  unusual  cases  in  which  a  peculiar  living  principle 
ceases  to  be  subject  to  bodily  acts,  both  life  and  matter  proceed  in  a 
certain  course,  and  at  stated  periods  the  same  forms,  the  same  characters, 
and  the  same  events,  are  repeated. 

To  proceed,  however,  according  to  the  original  authorities,  all  objects, 
sensible  or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories,  termed  Tatwas , 
truths  or  existences,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  in  some  detail. 

A  , 

I.  Jiva ,  Life,  or  the  living  and  sentient  principle,  as  existing  in 
various  forms,  but  especially  reducible  to  two  classes,  those  with  and  those 
without  mobility.  The  first  comprises  animals,  men,  demons,  and  gods — 
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the  second,  all  combinations  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
as  minerals,  vapours,  meteors,  and  tempests — and  all  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  again  arranged  in  five  classes,  according 
to  their  possession  of  as  many  Indriyas,  or  sensible  properties.  The 
wholly  unconscious  bodies  to  ordinary  apprehension,  but  which  have  a 
subtle  vitality  perceptible  to  saintly  and  super-human  beings,  have  the 
property  of  form  :  such  are  minerals,  and  the  like.  Snails,  worms,  and 
insects,  in  general,  have  two  properties — form  and  face.  Lice,  fleas,  and 
the  like,  have  three  properties,  or  form,  face,  and  the  organ  of  smell. 
Bees,  gnats,  and  the  rest  have,  in  addition  to  these,  vision ;  whilst 
animals,  men,  demons,  and  gods,  have  form,  vision,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste.  To  these  five  predicates  of  vital  beings,  two  others  are  sometimes 
added,  and  they  are  said  to  be  Sanjnina  and  Asanjnina,  or,  born  by  pro¬ 
creation,  or  spontaneously  generated.  Again,  these  seven  orders  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  complete  or  incomplete,  making  altogether  fourteen  classes 
of  living  things.  According  to  the  acts  done  or  suffered  in  each  condi¬ 
tion,  the  vital  principle  migrates  to  an  inferior  or  superior  grade,  until 
it  is  emancipated  from  bodily  acts  altogether.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Jain  notions  of  life,  that  it  is  always  adapted  to  the  body  it  animates,  and 
diminishes  with  the  gnat,  and  expands  to  the  elephant,  a  notion  that  is 
treated  with  just  ridicule  by  the  Brahmans.  Generically,  it  is  defined  to  be 
without  beginning  or  end,  endowed  with  attributes  of  its  own  agent  and 
enjoyer,  conscious,  subtle,  proportionate  to  the  body  it  animates;  through 
sin,  it  passes  into  animals,  or  goes  to  hell ;  through  virtue  and  vice  com¬ 
bined,  it  passes  into  men,  and  through  virtue  alone,  ascends  to  heaven  ; 
through  the  annihilation  of  both  vice  and  virtue,  it  obtains  emancipation. 

II.  Ajiva,  the  second  predicate  of  existence,  comprises  objects  or 
properties  devoid  of  consciousness  and  life.  These  seem  to  be  vaguely 
and  variously  classed,  and  to  be  in  general  incapable  of  interpretation  ; 
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but  the  enumeration  is  commonly  fourteen,  like  the  modification  of  vital¬ 
ity.  They  are  Dhermastikaya ,  Adhermdstikaya ,  and  Akdsdstikaya ,  each 
comprehending  three  varieties.  Jsfa/a,  or  time,  is  the  tenth  ;  and  Pud- 
gala,  or  elementary  matter,  in  four  modifications,  completes  the  series. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  these  technicalities,  for  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  words  is  of  little  avail.  Astikaya  indicates  the  existence  of 
body,  “  Body  is whilst  Dherma  signifies  virtue,  and  Adherma,  vice;  but 
Dherma  means  also  peculiar  function  or  office,  in  which  sense  it  seems  to 
be  here  intended,  thus — Dhermdstikaya  is  defined  to  be  that  which  facili¬ 
tates  the  motion  of  animate  or  inanimate  bodies,  as  water  for  fish.  Adher¬ 
mdstikaya  is  that  which  impedes  or  stops  their  motion.  Akdsdstikaya  is 
the  principle  of  repulsion,  that  which  keeps  bodies  separate,  or  space  : 
the  varieties  of  these  are  only  in  degree,  of  little,  more,  and  complete. 
Time  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  but  the  Jains  indulge  in  modifications 
of  it  infinitely  more  extravagant  than  those  for  which  the  Hindus  are 
reproached ;  thus  after  enumerating  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
we  have  the  Palya,  or  Palyopama,  a  period  measured  by  the  time 
in  which  a  vast  well,  one  hundred  Yojans  every  way,  filled  with  minute 
hairs  so  closely  packed  that  a  river  might  be  hurried  over  them  without 
penetrating  the  interstices,  could  be  emptied  at  the  rate  of  one  hair  in  a 
century.  A  Sagaropama  is  one  hundred  million  millions  of  Paly  as,  and  an 
Avasarpini  and  Utserpini,  which  make  up  a  great  age,  consist  each  of  one 
hundred  million  millions  of  Sagaras.  Pudgala  is  atomic  matter,  distin¬ 
guished  like  the  first  three  categories,  by  being  combined  in  three 
degrees — little,  much,  and  most,  whilst  it  adds  a  fourth  state,  or  that  of 
Paramanu ,  primitive,  subtle,  indivisible,  and  uncombined. 

III.  The  third  Tativa  is  Punya,  Good,  or  whatever  is  the  cause  of 
happiness  to  living  beings :  the  sub-divisions  of  this  category  are  forty- 
two,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal. 
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1.  Ucchairgotra ,  high  birth,  rank,  or  the  respect  of  mankind. 

2.  Manushyagati ,  the  state  of  man,  either  as  obtained  from  some 

other  form  of  being  or  continuance  in  it. 

0 

3.  Suragati,  the  state  of  divinity,  Godhead. 

4.  Panchendriya,  the  state  of  superior  vitality,  or  possession  of  five 
organs  of  sense. 

5.  Panchadeha,  the  possession  of  body,  or  form  of  one  of  five  kinds. 

Auddrika,  elementary — that  arising  from  the  aggregation  of  elements, 
as  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 

Vaikriya,  transmigrated — that  assumed  in  consequence  of  acts,  as  the 
forms  of  spirits  and  gods. 

Aharakam ,  adventitious,  one  assumed,  such  as  that  of  the  Purvadharas , 
of  one  cubit  in  stature,  when  they  went  to  see  the  Tirthankaras  in  Mahd- 
videhakshetra . 

Taijasa,  the  form  obtained  by  suppressing  mortal  wants,  in  which 
state  fire  can  be  ejected  from  the  body. 

Kdrmanam,  the  form  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  acts. 
These  two  last  are  necessarily  connected  from  all  time,  and  can  only  be 
disunited  by  final  liberation,  or  Moksha. 

Other  varieties  of  ‘  Good ,’  are  colour,  odour,  flavour,  touch,  warmth, 
coolness,  and  the  like. 
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IV.  Papa ,  or  ‘  III ,’  in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding,  and  imply¬ 
ing  that  which  is  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  mankind  :  there  are  eighty- 
two  kinds  ; 

As  the  five  Avaranas,  or  difficulties  in  acquiring  as  many  gradations 
of  holy  or  divine  wisdom.  Five  Antarayas,  disappointments,  or  impedi¬ 
ments,  as  not  obtaining  what  is  about  to  be  presented,  not  being  able  to 
enjoy  an  object  of  fruition  when  in  possession  of  it,  and  want  of  vigour 
though  in  bodily  health.  Four  Dersanavasdnas,  obstruction,  or  impediment 
to  information  derivable  from  the  senses,  or  the  understanding ;  or  to  the 
acquirement  of  divine  knowledge.  Five  states  of  sleep,  inferior  birth, 
pain,  as  a  condition  of  existence,  as  when  condemned  to  purgatory,  belief 
in  false  gods,  defect  of  size  or  shape,  and  all  the  human  passions  and 
infirmities — as  anger,  pride,  covetousness,  &c.,  including,  amongst  the 
ills  of  life,  laughter  and  love. 

V.  Asrava  is  that  source  from  which  the  evil  acts  of  living  beings 
proceed.  The  varieties  are  the  five  Indriyas,  or  organs  of  sense  ;  the  four 
Kashayas,  or  passions,  as  wrath,  pride,  covetousness,  and  deceit ;  the  five 
Avratas,  non-observance  of  positive  commands,  as  lying,  stealing,  &c.  and 
three  Yogas ,  addiction  or  attachment  of  the  mind,  speech,  and  body  to  any 
act  ;  Kraiyas ,  or  acts,  of  which  twenty-six  varieties  are  specified  as  those 
performed  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  the  instrumentality  of  a 
weapon,  or  the  like — those  prompted  by  feelings  of  hate  or  wrath — those 
which  are  inceptive,  progressive,  or  conclusive — those  performed  by  one¬ 
self,  or  through  another  creature— those  which  are  suggested  by  impiety, 
or  unbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trithan1c6.ro rs. 

i 

VI.  The  sixth  Tatwa  is  termed  Samvara ,  and  is  that  by  which  acts 
are  collected  or  impeded.  There  are  fifty-seven  varieties  classed 
under  six  heads. 
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1.  Samiti,  keeping  the  attention  properly  alive,  so  as  to  see  imme¬ 
diately  if  an  insect  is  in  the  way,  to  refrain  from  uttering  what  should 
not  be  said,  to  distinguish  any  of  the  forty-two  defects  in  food  given  as 
alms,  taking  or  relinquishing  any  thing  indifferently,  and  avoiding  or 
abandoning  unfit  things. 

2.  Gupti ,  secrecy,  or  reserve  of  three  kinds,  or  in  mind,  speech 
and  person. 

3.  Parishaha,  endurance  or  patience,  as  when  a  person  has  taken 
a  vow  of  abstemiousness  he  must  bear  hunger  and  thirst ;  so  he  must 
endure  heat  and  cold,  when  he  practices  the  immoveable  posture  of  Jain 
abstraction  ;  if  he  is  disappointed  in  what  he  has  laboured  or  begged  for, 
he  must  not  murmur;  and  if  he  is  reviled  or  even  beaten,  he  must 
patiently  submit. 

4.  Yatidherma ,  the  duties  of  an  ascetic,  these  are  ten  in  number, 
patience,  gentleness,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness,  abstraction,  morti¬ 
fication,  truth,  purity,  poverty,  and  continence. 

5.  Bhavand ,  conviction  or  conclusion,  such  as  that  worldly  existences 
are  not  eternal,  that  there  is  no  refuge  after  death,  that  life  is  perpetually 
migrating  through  the  eighty-four  lakhs  of  living  forms,  that  life  is  one 
or  many  :  it  also  includes  perception  of  the  source  whence  evil  acts  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  the  like. 

The  sixth  division  of  this  class  is  Cheritra,  practice  or  observance, 
of  five  sorts.  Samdyika ,  conventional,  or  the  practice  and  avoidance  of 
such  actions  as  are  permitted  or  prescribed.  Chhedopastlidpaniya ,  preven¬ 
tion  of  evil,  as  of  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  Pariharavisuddhi ,  puri¬ 
fication  by  such  mortification  and  penance  as  are  enjoined  by  the  exam- 
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pie  of  ancient  saints  and  sages.  Sulkshmasampar&ya ,  the  practises  of 
those  pious  men  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  eminence;  and 
Yathakhyatam,  the  same  after  all  the  impediments  and  impurities  of  human 
nature  are  overcome  or  destroyed. 


VII.  Nirjard,  the  seventh  Tatwa,  is  the  religious  practice  that  des¬ 
troys  mortal  impurities,  or,  in  other  words,  penance  :  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
external  and  internal  ;  the  first  comprehends  fasting,  continence,  silence, 
and  bodily  suffering  ;  the  second,  repentance,  piety,  protection  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  study,  meditation,  and  disregard,  or  rejection  of  both  virtue  and 

vice. 


VIII.  Bandha  is  the  integral  association  of  life  with  acts,  as  of  milk 
with  water,  fire  with  a  red  hot  iron  ball :  it  is  of  four  kinds— Prakriti,  the 
natural  disposition  or  nature  of  a  thing— Sthiti,  duration,  or  measure  of 
time,  through  which  life  continues — Anubhdga ,  feeling,  or  sensible  quality 
— Pradesa ,  atomic  individuality.  The  characters  of  this  principle  are 
illustrated  by  a  confection.  1 .  According  to  its  natural  properties  it  cures 
phlegm,  bile,  &c. ;  2,  it  remains  efficient  but  for  a  given  period ;  3,  it  is 
sweet,  bitter,  sour,  &c. ;  and  4,  it  is  divisible  into  large  or  small  pro¬ 
portions,  retaining  each  the  properties  of  the  whole  mass. 

IX.  The  last  of  the  nine  principles  is  Moksha,  or  liberation  of  the 
vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  action  :  it  is  of  nine  sorts. 

Satpadaprarupana.  The  determination  of  >the  real  nature  of  things, 
the  consequence  of  a  finite  course  of  progress  through  different  stages  of 
being  and  purification.  It  is  attainable  only  by  living  creatures  of  the 
highest  order,  or  those  having  the  five  organs  of  sense;  by  those  possessed 
of  the  Trasakaya,  or  a  body  endowed  with  consciousness  and  mobility ;  by 
those  beings  which  are  engendered,  not  self-produced ;  by  those  which 
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have  reached  the  fifth  Charitra ,  or  exemption  from  human  infirmity;  by 
those  which  are  in  the  Kshayika  Samyaktwa ,  or  that  state  of  perfection 
in  which  elementary  or  material  existence  is  destroyed;  by  those  no 
longer  requiring  material  existence;  by  those  who  have  acquired  the 
Kevalajnana ,  the  only  knowledge,  and  the  Kevala  Dersana,  or  only  vision. 

2.  Dravyapramdna ,  as  regulated  by  the  fitness  of  the  things  or 
persons  to  be  emancipated. 

3.  Kshetrapramdna ,  depending  on  the  essentiality  of  certain  holy 
places  at  which  only  it  can  be  obtained. 

4.  Spersana,  contact,  or  identity  of  the  individuated  living  principle 
with  that  of  the  universe,  or  any  part  of  it. 

5.  Kdla ,  the  times  or  ages  at  w  hich  emancipation  is  attainable ; 
or  the  periods  spent  in  various  transmigrations. 

6.  Antaram ,  the  difference  of  temperaments  or  dispositions. 

7.  Bhaga,  the  existence  of  the  imperishable  part  of  all  living  bodies 
in  which  the  purified  essences  or  Siddhas  reside. 

8.  B/idva,  the  nature  or  property  of  that  pure  existence  which  has 
attained  the  Kevalajn&na,  and  other  perfections  essential  to  final  liberation. 

9.  Alpabaliutwa ,  the  degree  or  ratio  in  which  different  classes  of 
beings  obtain  emancipation.* 


*  Although  termed  in  the  original  authorities,  these  varieties  are  rather  in  the 

requisite  conditions  for  attaining  Moksha ,  than  in  the  kind  or  sort  of  emancipation  attained. 

X  I 
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From  the  details  of  these  nine  Talwas  the  sum  of  the  whole  Jain 
system  may  be  collected,  but  they  form  only  the  text  on  which  further 
subtil  ties  are  founded,  and  they  leave  the  end  and  scope  of  all  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  the  attainment  of  ultimate  liberation  singularly  indistinct. 

The  Moksha  of  the  Jains  is  exemption  from  the  incidents  of  life,  and 
above  all  from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again ;  but  in  what  state  the 
living  principle  subsists  after  it  is  so  exempted,  does  not  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  appear.  In  one  state  indeed  the  bodily  individuality  remains,  or 
that  of  Jivanmukti ,  liberation  during  life,  whilst  from  most  of  the  subdi¬ 
visions  of  Moksha,  it  follows  that  the  Siddhas,  the  pure  existences,  corres¬ 
pond  with  our  notions  of  spiritual  beings,  having  an  impassive  and 
inappreciable  form,  variable  at  will,  capable  of  infinite  contraction  or 
dilation,  and  wholly  void  of  feeling  or  passion.  This  is  not  incompatible 
with  tlieir  enjoyment  of  Nirvdn,  another  term  for  Moksha ,  and  which,  as 
Mr.  Colebroke  observes,  meaning  literally,  extinct  or  gone  out  as  a 
fire,  set,  as  a  heavenly  luminary,  defunct  as  a  saint  who  has  passed  away, 
implies  profound  calm.  “  It  is  not  annihilation,”  he  concludes,  “  but 
unceasing  apathy  which  they,  ‘  the  Jains  and  Buddhas ,’  understand  to 
be  the  extinction  of  their  saints,  and  which  they  esteem  to  be  supreme 
felicity  worthy  to  be  sought  by  practice  of  mortification  as  well  as  by 
acquisition  of  knowledge.” 

Besides  the  notions  exhibited  in  the  detail  of  the  nine  Tativas,  the 
Jains  are  known  in  controversial  writings  by  the  title  Saptabddis,  or  Sapta - 
bhangis,  the  disputers  or  refuters  of  seven  positions  :  more  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  they  are  reconcilers,  or  could  be  so  of  seven  contradictory  assertions, 
evincing  a  sceptical  character  which  justifies  another  epithet  which  they 
acknowledge,  of  Syadbddis ,  or  assertors  of  possibilities :  the  seven  positions 
are  the  following : 
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1,  a  thing  is:  2 — It  is  not :  3 — It  is  and  it  is  not :  4 — It  is  not  defin¬ 
able  :  5 — It  is,  but  is  not  definable:  0 — It  is  not,  neither  is  it  definable: 
7 — It  is  and  it  is  not,  and  is  not  definable — Now  these  positions  imply 
the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools,  the  Sdnkliya ,  Vedcuila ,  and  others, 
with  regard  to  the  world,  to  life,  and  to  spirit,  and  are  met  in  every  case 
by  the  Jains  with  the  reply,  Syddbd,  It  may  be  so  sometimes:  that  is,  what¬ 
ever  of  these  dogmas  is  advanced  will  be  true  in  some  respects,  and  not 
in  others ;  correct  under  some  circumstances,  and  not  under  others  ;  and 
they  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  implicit  trust,  nor  are  they  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  There  is  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  principal  schools,  of  some  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  Jain  doctrines,  and  it  renders  it  probable  that  they  were 
posterior  to  all  the  rest.  As  this  reasoning  however  has  been  opposed 
by  Ramanuja,  it  dates  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 

Liberation  during  life,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  exemption 
after  it  from  future  birth,  implies  the  abandonment  of  eight  classes 
of  Karmas ,  or  acts,  four  of  which  are  noxious  and  four  innoxious— they 
are  all  included  under  the  Tativa ,  Papa,  III,  as  above  noticed,  but  are 
also  more  especially  detailed.  To  the  first  order  belong  the  follow¬ 
ing : 

Jyandvarani,  disregard  of  the  various  stages  of  knowledge,  from 
simple  comprehension  to  the  only  true  wisdom,  as  so  many  steps  to  final 
liberation. 

Dersandvarani,  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Jain  Saints. 

Mohani,  hesitation  in  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the  Jain  code,  or 
doubt  as  to  their  importance  and  the  consequences  of  their  neglect. 
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Antarciya ,  impeding  or  vexing  those  engaged  in  seeking  liberation. 
The  second  class  comprises — 

•  * 

Vedaniya ,  self-consciousness  or  sufficiency. 


Narna,  pride  of  name—  Gotra,  pride  of  birth— and  Ayuslika ,  attach¬ 
ment  to  bodily  existence. 

These  essential  principles  of  the  faith  are  common  to  all  classes  of 
Jams ,  but  some  differences  occur  in  their  Duties  as  they  are  divided 
into  religious  or  lay  orders,  Yatis  and  Sravakas.  Implicit  belief  in  the 
doctrines  and  actions  of  the  Tirthankaras  is,  of  course,  obligatory 
on  both  ;  but  the  former  are  expected  to  follow  a  life  of  abstinence, 
taciturnity,  and  continence,  whilst  the  latter  add  to  their  moral  and 
religious  code,  the  practical  worship  of  the  Tirthankaras ,  and  profound 
reverence  for  their  more  pious  brethren.  The  moral  code  of  the  Jains  is 
expressed  in  five  Mahdvratas,  or  great  duties — Refraining  from  injury  to 
life,  truth,  honesty,  chastity,  and  freedom  from  worldly  desires.  There 
are  four  Dhermas,  or  merits — liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance  ; 
and  three  sorts  of  restraint — government  of  the  mind,  the  tongue,  and 
the  person.  To  these  are  superadded  a  number  of  minor  instructions  or 
prohibitions,  sometimes  of  a  beneficial  and  sometimes  of  a  trivial,  or 
even  ludicrous  tendency,  such  as  to  abstain,  at  certain  seasons,  from 
salt,  flowers,  green  fruit,  and  roots,  honey,  grapes,  and  tobacco ;  to  drink 
water  thrice  strained  ;  never  to  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest  an  insect 
should  be  drowned  in  it ;  not  to  deal  in  soap,  natron,  indigo,  and  iron ; 
and  never  to  eat  in  the  dark  lest  a  fly  should  be  swallowed.  Religious 
characters  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  insects  from 
flying  into  them,  and  carry  a  brush  under  their  arms  to  sweep  the  place 
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On  which  they  are  about  to  sit,  to  remove  any  ants  or  other  living  creatures 
out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  Jainas 
is  a  system  of  quietism,  calculated  to  render  those  who  follow  it  perfectly 
innoxious,  but  to  inspire  them  with  apathetic  indifference  towards  both 
this  world  and  the  next. 

The  ritual  of  the  Jains  is  as  simple  as  their  moral  code.  The  Yati ? 
or  devotee,  dispenses  with  acts  of  worship  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  lay 
votary  is  only  bound  to  visit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the  images 
of  the  Tirthankaras  are  erected,  walk  round  it  three  times,  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  images,  with  an  offering  of  some  trifle,  usually  fruit  or 
flowers,  and  pronounce  some  such  Mantra ,  or  prayer,  as  the  following — 
“  Namo  Arihantanam ,  Namo  Siddhanam ,  Namo  Aryandm ,  Namo  Updjy- 
dndm,  Namo  Lde  Sabba  Sahunam— Salutation  to  the  Arhats ,  to  the  Pure 
Existences,  to  the  Sages,  to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  world.” 
A  morning  prayer  is  also  repeated — Ichclihami  khama  Samano  bandiyon, 
jo  man  jdye  nisidye;  mathena  banddmi — I  beg  forgiveness,  oh  Lord,  for 
your  slave,  for  whatever  evil  thoughts  the  night  may  have  produced — I 
bow  with  my  head.”  The  worshipper  then  perhaps  remains  to  hear 
read,  part  of  the  Kalpasutra  or  Bhaktdmara,  or  some  narrative  of  one  or 
other  of  the  Tirthankars ,  and  the  devotion  of  their  followers,  and  proceeds 
to  his  daily  occupations. 

\  / 

The  reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati,  or  religious  character ;  but  the 

4 

ministrant  priest,  the  attendant  on  the  images,  the  receiver  of  offerings, 
and  conductor  of  all  usual  ceremonies,  is  a  Brahman.  It  is  a  curious 
peculiarity  in  the  Jain  system,  that  they  should  have  no  priests  of  their 
own,  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the 
Tirthankars,  who  performed  no  rites,  either  vicariously  or  for  themselves, 
and  gave  no  instruction  as  to  their  observance.  It  shews  also  the  true 
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character  of  this  form  of  faith,  that  it  was  a  departure  from  established 
practices,  the  observance  of  which  was  held  by  the  Jain  teachers  to  be 
matter  of  indifference,  and  which  none  of  any  credit  would  consent  to 
regulate:  the  laity  were,  therefore,  left  to  their  former  priesthood,  as  far 
as  outward  ceremonies  were  concerned. 

The  objects  of  worship  are  properly  only  the  Tirthankaras,  but  the 
Jains  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and  admit  such  of 
them  as  they  have  chosen  to  connect  with  the  adventures  of  their  saints, 
according  to  a  classification  of  their  own,  to  a  share  in  the  worship  offered 
to  their  human  superiors. 

According  to  the  Mythology  which  they  have  adopted  and  modified, 
the  Jains  reckon  four  classes  of  divine  beings,  whom  they  name  Bhuvana - 
patis,  Vyantaras ,  Jyotishkas ,  and  Vaimanikas:  the  first  comprises  ten 
orders  :  the  progeny  of  the  Asuras,  Serpents,  Garura,  Dikpdlas,  Fire,  Air, 
the  Ocean,  Thunder  and  Lightning,*— who  are  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
several  hells  or  regions  below  the  Earth.  The  second  has  eight  orders, 
the  Pisachas,  B/iutas,  Kinnaras ,  Gaudherbas,  and  other  monstrous  or 
terrestrial  divinities,  inhabiting  mountains,  woods,  and  forests,  as  well  as 
the  lower  regions,  or  air.  The  third  has  five  orders — the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets, 
Asterisms,  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  fourth,  includes  the  Gods  of 
present  and  past  Kalpas.  Of  the  first  kind  are  those  born  in  the  Heavens, 
Saudherma,  Tsana,  Dlaliendra ,  Brahma,  Sanatkumdra,  Sukra ,  and  others  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  or  in  the  Kalpas,  when  Sudherma  and  the  rest  were 
severally  presiding  Deities.  The  last  class  reside  in  two  divisions  of  five 
and  of  nine  heavens — the  five  termed  Vijaya ,  Vaijayanti,  &c. ;  the  second 
termed  Anuttara,  because  there  are  none  beyond  them,  as  they  crown 
the  triple  construction  of  the  universe.  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  a  great  number  of  Indras  are  recognised,  but  of  these  two  are 
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always  specified  as  the  chief,  Sukra  and  Isana,  one  regent  of  the  north, 
the  other  of  the  south  heaven:  the  former  alone  has  eighty-four  thousand 
fellow  gods,  each  of  whom  has  myriads  of  associates  and  attendants. 

*  •/  t  .  i  .  t 

Above  all  these  rank  in  dignity,  and  as  objects  of  worship,  the  twenty- 
four  TirtJiankaras,  or  with  those  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  periods. 
Seventy-two.  Allusion  is  made  by  Hemachandra  in  his  life  of  MahAvIra, 
to  a  hundred  and  one,  and  the  same  work  specifies  four  Sdsiuat  or  eternal 
Jmss,  RishabhAnana,Chandranana,  Varisena,  and  Verddhamana — what 
is  meant  by  them  is  not  explained,  and  they  are  not  recognised  by  all  Jams. 

The  presence  of  Brahman  ministrants,  or  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
tendency  of  the  native  mind  to  multiply  objects  of  veneration,  seems  to 
have  introduced  different  innovations  into  the  worship  of  the  Jainas  in 
different  parts  of  Hindustan;  and  in  upper  India  the  ritual  in  use  is  often 
intermixed  with  formulae  derived  from  the  Tantras,  and  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Scikta  worship.  Images  of  the  Bhairavas  and 
Bhairav'is,  the  fierce  attendants  on  Siva  and  Kali,  take  their  place  in 
Jain  temples,  and  at  suitable  seasons  the  Jams  equally  with  the  Hindus 
address  their  adoration  to  Saraswati  and  Devi.* 

In  the  South  of  India,  from  the  account  given  by  Colonel  Mackenzie, 
it  appears  that  the  Jains  observe  all  the  Brahminical  Sanskdras,  or  essential 


*  Thus,  in  a  Pujapaddhati,  procured  at  Mainpuri ,  where  a  Jam  temple  of  considerable  size 
stands,  the  Tirthankaras,  as  they  are  severally  presented  with  offerings,  are  addressed  ;  Om  Sri 
Rishabhaya  Sivasti  —  Om  Hrim  hum:  and  On  Hrim  Sri  Sudhirmacharya,  Adigurubhyo  Nama — 
Om  Hrim  Hram,  Samajinachaityalayebhyo  Sri  JinendrabJiyo  nama.  There  are  also  observances  for 
regular  Hindu  festivals,  as  the  Sripanchami,  Akshayatritiya ,  &c.,  when  Saraswati  and  other  god¬ 
desses  are  invoked.  Rules  are  given  for  the  Ghata  Sthapana,  when  Sakti  or  Devi  is  supposed  to 
be  present  in  a  water  jar,  erected  as  her  receptacle  and  emblem,  and  the  Sorasa  Karana  Puja  ends 
with  a  Lakshmi  Stotra,  or  Hymn,  addressed  to  the  Goddess  of  Prosperity. 
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ceremonies.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Upper  India,  and  the  only  rites  fol¬ 
lowed  are  the  Initiation  of  the  infant,  twelve  days  after  birth  by  repeating 
a  Mantra  over  it,  and  making  a  circular  mark  with  the  sandal  and  perfumes 
on  the  top  of  the  head :  Marriage  and  Cremation,  which  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Brahmans,  omitting  the  Mantras  of  the  Vedas. 
Srdddhas ,  obsequial  ceremonies  at  stated  periods,  are  not  performed  by 
the  Jains  in  Upper  Hindustan. 

The  festivals  of  the  Jains  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  occur 
especially  on  days  consecrated  by  the  birth  or  death  of  some  of  the  principal 
Tirthankaras ,  especially  the  two  last  Pdrsivandth  and  Verddhamana : 
the  places  where  these  events  occurred  are  also  objects  of  pilgrimage, 
and  very  numerous  assemblages  of  devout  pilgrims  occur  at  them  at 
different  seasons — thus  in  Beliar,  a  very  celebrated  place  of  resort  is  the 
scene  of  Pdrsivandth' s  liberation  ;  the  mountain  Samet  Sikhara,  or  Paras - 
ndth,  near  Pachete ;  *  and  another  of  equal  sanctity,  the  scene  of 
Verddhamdnas  departure  from  earth,  is  at  Pdpapuri,  f  in  the  same 
province.  Pilgrims  come  from  all  parts  of  India  to  these  places  at  all 
seasons,  but  the  principal  Melas  are  held  at  the  former  in  Mdgh ,  and  in 
Kartika ,  at  the  latter.  On  the  western  side  of  India,  the  mountains  of 
Abu,  |  and  Girinar ,  are  the  great  scenes  of  pilgrimage,  being  covered 
with  Jain  temples  and  remains.  Rishabha  Deva  and  Neminath  seem  to 
be  the  favourite  divinities  in  that  quarter. 


*  Described  very  fully,  as  previously  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Magazine  for  December,  1827.  . 

f  It  is  also  written  Apdpapuri  and  Pavapuri,  under  which  latter  name,  it  and  other  celebrated 
Jaina  shrines  in  Beliar,  are  described  by  a  Native  traveller,  a  Jain,  in  the  service  of  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  in  the  Calcutta  Magazine  for  June,  1823. 

t  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XVI.  Jain  Inscriptions  at  Abu. 
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Besides  these  particular  festivals,  the  Jains  observe  several  that  are 
common  to  the  Hindus,  as  the  Vasantayatrd,  or  spring  festival,  the 
Sripanchami ,  and  others  ;  they  also  hold  in  veneration  certain  of  the  Lunar 
days,  as  the  2d,  5th,  8th,  lltli  and  12th;  on  these  no  new  work  should  be 
undertaken,  no  journey  commenced,  and  fasting,  or  abstinence  at  least, 
and  continence  should  be  observed. 


The  origin  of  the  Jain  faith  is  immersed  in  the  obscurity  which 
invests  all  remote  history  amongst  the  Hindus.  That  it  is  the  most 
recent  of  all  the  systems  pursued  in  Hindustan  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  extravagances  in  which  it  deals,  by  the  doctrines  it 
opposes  to  those  of  all  other  schools,  and  by  the  comparatively  recent  date 
of  many  Jain  authors  of  celebrity  and  of  numerous  monumental  reliques  ; 
but  at  what  period  it  actually  took  its  rise  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  * 
Mr.  Colebrooke  has  suggested  the  probability  of  the  Jain  religion 
being:  the  work  of  Parswanath,  in  the  account  of  whom  there  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  sober  history  and  credible  chronology  than  in  the  narratives 
of  his  predecessors — this  would  throwback  the  origin  of  the  Jain  faith  to 


*  Major  Delamaine  observes,  “  the  usual  idea  of  the  Jains  being  a  modern  sect  may  not  be 
erroneous :  the  doctrines  originating  with  Rishabha,  and  continued  by  Arhanta,  dividing  at  periods  of 
schism  into  more  distinct  classes,  of  which  the  Jains  or  Srawacs,  as  now  established  from  one,  and 
the  modern  Buddhas ,  as  in  Burma,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Tibet,  &c.  another. — Major  Delamaine ,  T.  R.  A.  S. 
].  427.  “  Were  I  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Jains,  from  the  striking  coincidences  of 
doctrine  and  religious  usages  between  them  and  the  Bouddhists,  I  should  he  led  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  originally  a  set  of  Bouddhists.” — Mr.  Erskine,  Bombay  Trans.  3.  502.  “  It  is  certainly 

probable,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Major  Delamaine,  that  the  Gautama  of  the  Jainas 
and  of  the  Bauddhas,  is  the  same  personage,  and  this  leads  to  the  further  surmise  that  both  these 
sects  are  branches  of  one  stock — Both  have  adopted  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  or  assemblage  of 
subordinate  deities— both  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  both  elevate  their  pre-eminent 
saints  to  divine  supremacy — Mr.  Colebrooke,  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  1.  521. 
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the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  admitting  the  Jain  chronology 
of  Verddhamana’s  existence,  but  it  is  difficult  to  concur  in  the  accuracy 
of  so  remote  a  date,  and  whatever  indirect  evidence  on  the  subject  is 
procurable,  is  opposed  to  such  a  belief. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  we  have  notices  of  the  Jama  sect  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  India,  or  at  least  at  the 
period  at  which  Megasthenes  was  sent  ambassador  to  Sandracoptus,  and 
that  these  notices  are  recorded  by  Strabo  and  Arrian — -the  nature  of  the 
expressions  which  those  and  other  writers  have  employed  has  been  canvas¬ 
sed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  shewn  satisfactorily  to  establish  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  the  regular  Brahmans,  as  well  as  of  other  sects  :  what  those 
sects  were,  however,  it  was  no  part  of  his  object  to  enquire,  and  he  has 
left  it  still  to  be  ascertained  how  far  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Jainas 
were  intended. 

Much  perplexity  in  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  Brahmans  and  Gym- 
nosophists  has,  no  doubt,  occurred  from  their  not  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  subdivision  of  the  priestly  cast  into  the  four  orders  of  student, 
householder,  hermit,  and  mendicant,  and  therefore  they  describe  the 
Brahman  sometimes  as  living  in  towns,  sometimes  in  woods,  sometimes 
observing  celibacy,  and  sometimes  married,  sometimes  as  wearing  clothes, 
and  sometimes  as  going  naked ;  contradictions  which,  though  apparently 
irreconcileable  if  the  same  individuals,  or  classes  be  meant,  were 
appreciated  by  the  shrewdness  of  Bayle  more  justly  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of,  *  and  are  all  explained  by  the  Acliaras,  or  institutes  of  the 


*  “  It  may  be  that  they  ‘  the  Brachmanes  did  not  follow  the  same  institute  in  all  ages,  and 
that  with  a  distinction  of  time  one  might  reconcile  some  of  the  variations  of  the  authors  who  have 
spoken  of  them.” — Article  Brachmans,  NoteC.  Harris,  (1.  454-)  also  has  rightly  estimated  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Germanes,  and  concluded  that  they  were  nothing  but  Gioghis,  from  Pietro  della  Valle’s 
description  of  the  latter. 
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Hindus,  as  affecting  the  various  periods  of  life  and  corresponding  practices 
of  Brahmanical  devotion. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  customs  or  observances  of  the  Gymnosophists 
are  described,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  any  but  the  followers 
of  the  Vedas  are  intended,  and  the  only  part  of  the  account  applicable  to 
any  other  sect  is  the  term  Germanes ,  or  Sermanes,  or  Samanceans,  applied  to 
one  division  of  the  Sophists  or  Sages.  This  name,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke 
observes,  seems  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Sramanas,  or  asceticks  of  the 
Jains  or  Bauddhas ,  but  we  can  derive  no  positive  conclusion  from  a  resem¬ 
blance,  which  may  possibly  be  rather  imaginary  than  real,  and  the 
object  of  which,  after  all,  is  far  from  being  the  individual  property  of  any 
sect,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  ascetic  of  every  religious  system. 
As  distinct  from  the  Brahmans,  the  Sarmanes  will  be  equally  distinct 
from  the  Jains ;  for  the  Brahmans,  it  is  said  by  Porphyry,  are  of  one  race  ; 
and  the  Samanceans  are  selected  from  all  the  tribes,  and  consist  of  persons 
choosing  to  prosecute  divine  studies,  precisely  the  independent  Sanydsi 
or  Gosain,  of  modern  times,  few  persons  of  which  description  belong  to 
the  order  of  the  Brahmans ,  or  are  united  with  the  rest  by  any  commu¬ 
nity  of  origin  or  peculiarity  of  faith. 

Again,  another  word  has  been  adduced  in  corroboration  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Jains ,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a  better  proof 
than  the  preceding,  as  the  Pramnce  are  declared  to  be  the  opposers  of  the 
Brahmans,  which  is  no  where  mentioned  of  the  Sarmanes.  This  expres¬ 
sion  is  said  to  designate  the  Jains,  but  this  is  far  from  certain :  the 
term  is  probably  derived  from  Pramana,  proof,  evidence,  and  is  especially 
the  right  of  the  followers  of  the  logical  school,  who  are  usually  termed 
Pramanikas:  it  is  applicable,  however,  to  any  sect  which  advocates 
positive  or  occular  proof  in  opposition  to  written  dogmas,  or  belief  in 
scriptural  authority,  and  is  in  that  sense  more  correctly  an  epithet  of  the 
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Bauddha  sectaries  than  of  the  Jains,  who  admit  the  legends  and  worship 
the  deities  of  the  Pur  anas,  and  who  hold  it  the  heigh  th  of  impiety  to 
question  the  written  doctrines  of  their  own  teachers.  The  proofs  from 
classical  writers,  therefore,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  decision  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jains,  and  we  are  still  entirely  left  to  sources  of  a  less 
satisfactory  description. 

All  writers  on  the  Jains ,  entitled  to  our  attention,  agree  in  admitting  an 
intimate  connexion  between  them  and  the  Bauddhas ;  the  chief  analogies 
have  been  above  adverted  to,  and  the  inference  of  later  origin  is  justly  found¬ 
ed  on  the  extravagant  exaggerations  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Jains. 
Their  identity  of  origin  rests  chiefly  upon  the  name  of  Gautama,  which 
appears  as  that  of  Verddhamana’s  chief  pupil,  and  as  the  legislator  of  the 
Bauddha  nations  in  the  east.  The  dates  also  assigned  to  both  are  not  far 
removed ;  the  apotheosis  of  the  Buddha,  Gautama,  occurring  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  years  before  Christ,  and  the  death  of  Mahavira,  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  Jain  Gautama,  about  the  same  time.  That  there  is  some 
connexion  may  be  conceded,  but  for  reasons  already  assigned,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  persons  are  the  same  ;  the  Jains  have  not  improbably  deriv¬ 
ed  their  Gautama  from  that  of  their  predecessors. 

No  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Jains  is  derivable  from  the 
account  given  of  Rishabha  in  the  Bhdgavat  Purana.  He  was  not  a 
seceder  from  the  true  faith,  although  the  mistaken  imitation  of  his 
practices  is  said  to  have  led  others  into  errors,  evidently  intending  the 
Jain  heresy.  He  is  scarcely  identifiable,  in  consequence,  with  the  Jain 
Rishabha,  the  first  of  the  Tirthankaras ;  but  even  if  that  were  the  case, 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  authority,  as  the  work  is  a  modern 
compilation,  not  exceeding,  at  the  most,  twelve  centuries  of  antiquity. 
The  refutation  of  Jain  doctrines  in  the  Brahma  Sutras,  is  a  less  ques¬ 
tionable  testimony  of  their  early  existence  ;  but  the  date  of  that  work  is  to 
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be  yet  ascertained.  Sankara  Acharya,  the  commentator  on  the  texts  of 
Vyasa,  affords  a  more  definite  approximation  ;  but  he  will  not  carry  us 
back  above  ten  centuries.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  objects  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Sutras  and  of  Sankara  are  philosophical  and  specula¬ 
tive  tenets,  and  these  may  have  been  current  long  before  they  formed  part 
of  a  distinct  practical  system  of  faith,  as  promulgated  by  a  class  of 
Bauddhas ,  the  germ  of  the  Jains. 

However,  we  may  admit  from  these  authorities  the  existence  of  the 
Jains  as  a  distinct  sect,  above  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago  ;  we  have  reason 
to  question  their  being  of  any  note  or  importance  much  earlier.  The 
Bauddhas ,  we  know  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  existed  in  India  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  we  find  them  not  only  the  principal 
objects  of  Hindu  confutation  and  anathema,  but  they  are  mentioned  in 
works  of  lighter  literature,  referable  to  that  period,  in  which  the  Jains  are 
not  noticed,  nor  alluded  to  :  the  omission  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
because,  since  the  Bauddhas  disappeared  from  India,  ‘and  the  Jains  only 
have  been  known,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Hindu  writers,  whenever  they 
speak  of  Bauddhas ,  shew,  by  the  phraseology  and  practices  ascribed  to 
them,  that  they  really  mean  Jains:  the  older  writers  do  not  make  the  same 
mistake,  and  the  usages  and  expressions  which  they  give  to  Bauddha 
personages  are  not  Jain ,  but  Bauddha ;  with  the  one  they  were  familiar, 
the  other  were  yet  unknown. 

The  literature  of  the  Jains  themselves  is  unfavourable  to  the  notion 
of  high  antiquity.  Hemachandra,  one  of  their  greatest  writers,  flourished 
in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Jam  Puranas  of 
the  Dekhin,  is  said  to  have  written  at  the  end  of  the  ninth.  The  Kalpa 
Sutra  professes  to  have  been  composed  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahavira,  or  fifteen  centuries  ago ;  but  from  internal 
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evidence,  it  could  not  have  been  composed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  Various  eminent  Jain  authors  were  cotemporary  also 
with  Munja  and  Bhoja,  princes  of  Dhdr,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century, 
and  a  number  of  works  seem  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  during  the  tolerant  reign  of  Akber. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Jain  faith  in  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  Upper 
India,  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  traces.  It  may  be  doubted  if  they 
ever  extended  themselves  in  Bengal.  Behar,  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  was  the  birth  place  of  Verddhamana,  and  Benares  of  Parswa- 
nXth  ;  and  temples  and  monuments  of  their  teachers  are  common  in  both  ; 
particularly  the  former ;  but  all  those  now  existing  are  of  very  recent 

i 

dates,*  and  there  are  no  vestiges  referable  to  an  intermediate  period 
between  the  last  Tirthankara,  and  the  eighteenth  century.  At  Benares, 
its  princes  professed  the  faith  of  j Hauddha  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century, 
whilst  during  the  same  period,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions  and  the 
historical  work  of  Chandrakavi,  the  sovereigns  of  Kanoj  and  Delhi  were 
of  the  orthodox  persuasion.  It  is  very  doubtful,  therefore,  if  the  Jains 
ever  formed  a  leading  sect  in  this  part  of  Hindustan.  They  were  more 
successful  in  the  west  and  south. 

In  Western  Marwar,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  subject  to  the 
Chaulukya  princes  of  Guzerat,  the  Jain  faith  became  that  of  the  ruling 
dynasty  ;  but  this  occurred  at  no  very  remote  period.  The  Mohammedan 
Geographer,  Edrisi,  states  that  the  king  of  Nehrwala ,  the  capital 
of  Guzerat,  worshipped  Buddha;  and  we  know  from  the  writings  of 


*  As  late  even  as  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. — These  dates  are  sometimes  said  to 
indicate  the  periods  at  which  the  temples  were  repaired,  but  the  intelligent  author  of  the  ‘  Visit  to 
Mount  ParsivanatK  observes,  “  only  in  one  instance  is  there  reason  to  suspect  that  the  buildings  are 
much  older  than  the  inscriptions  announce.  The  most  ancient  Mundir  at  that  place,  is  reckoned 
to  be  but  fifty  years  old. —  Calcutta  Magazine ,  December ,  1827. 
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Hemachandra,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Jam  faith  in  that  kingdom — 
converting  Kumara  Pala,  the  monarch  of  Gu~erat,  to  his  creed.  This 
is  also  an  occurrence  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  about  1174.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  conversion  are  still  apparent  in  the  abundant  reliques  of 
the  Jain  faith,  and  the  numbers  by  whom  it  is  professed  in  Marwar, 
Guzerat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar  Coast. 

On  the  Coromandel  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Jains  were  introduced 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bauddhas ,  in  the  reign  ot  Amoghaversha,  king 
of  Tonda  Mandalam ,  in  the  ninth  century,  or  according  to  some  traditions, 
in  the  eighth.  Farther  south,  in  Madura,  the  date  of  their  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  they  were  in  power  in  the  eleventh  century  under  Kuna 
PAndya.  In  this,  and  in  the  twelfth,  they  seem  to  have  reached  their 
highest  prosperity,  and  from  that  period  to  have  declined.  Kuna  PAndya 
became  a  Saiva— Vishnu  Verddhana,  Raja  of  Mysore,  was  converted 
from  the  Jain  to  the  Vaishnava  faith  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Lingavant  Saivas  deposed  and  murdered  Yijala,  the  Jain 
king  of  Kalyan.  The  sect,  however,  continued  to  meet  with  partial 
countenance  from  the  kings  of  Vijaijanagar ,  until  a  comparatively  modern 
date. 

The  conclusions  founded  on  traditionary  or  historical  records  are 
fully  supported  by  the  testimony  of  monuments  and  inscriptions — the 
latter  of  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  south  and  west  of  India. 
Most  of  these  are  very  modern — none  are  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
An  exception  is  said  to  exist  in  an  inscription  on  a  rock  at  Belligola , 
recording  a  grant  of  land  by  Cliamunda  Raya  to  the  shrine  of  Gomatiswara, 
in  the  year  600  of  the  Kali  age,  meaning  the  Kali  of  the  Jains ,  which 
began  three  years  after  the  death  of  Verddhamana.  This  inscription, 
therefore,  if  it  exists,  was  written  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  the 
Christian  sera— but  it  is  not  clear  that  any  such  record  is  in  existence, 
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the  fact  resting  on  the  oral  testimony  of  the  head  Pontiff  at  Belli - 
gola :  even,  if  it  be  legible  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  is  of  questionable 
authenticity,  as  it  is  perfectly  solitary,  and  no  other  document  of  like 
antiquity  lias  been  met  with. 

The  Mackenzie  Collection  contains  many  hundred  Jain  inscriptions. 
Of  these,  the  oldest  record  grants  made  by  the  princes  of  Homchi,  a  pet¬ 
ty  state  in  Mysur,  None  of  them  are  older  than  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  Similar  grants,  extending  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  by  the  Velala  sovereigns  of  Mysur ,  are  also  numerous,  whilst 
they  continue  with  equal  frequency  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  during  the  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  Vijayanagar.  Again,  at 
Abu,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Guzerat  princes,  we  have  a  number  of  Jain 
inscriptions,  but  the  oldest  of  them  bears  date  Samvat  1245,  (A.D.  1189)  ;* 
they  multiply  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  are  found 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth — and,  finally,  in  Magadha,  the 
scene  of  Yerddhamana’s  birth  and  apotheosis,  the  oldest  inscriptions 
found,  date  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tury.f 

From  all  credible  testimony,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  the  Jains  are  a  sect  of  comparatively  recent  institution,  who 
first  came  into  power  and  patronage  about  the  eighth  and  ninth  century: 
they  probably  existed  before  that  date  as  a  division  of  the  Bauddhas ,  and 
owed  their  elevation  to  the  suppression  of  that  form  of  faith  to  which 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVI.  Page  317. 

t  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Description  of  Jain  Temples  in  Behar. —  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  I.  525.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  inscriptions  at  Parswanath ,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions  at  Gwalior , 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Fraser,  and  which  are  all  dated  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century. 
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they  contributed.  This  is  positively  asserted  by  the  traditions  of  the 
south  in  several  instances :  the  Bauddhas  of  Kanchi  were  confuted  by 
Akalanka,  a  Jain  priest,  and  thereupon  expelled  the  country.  Vara 
Pandya,  of  Madura,  on  becoming  a  Jain ,  is  said  to  have  persecuted  the 
Bauddhas,  subjecting  them  to  personal  tortures,  and  banishing  them 
from  the  country.  In  Guzerat,  Bauddha  princes  were  succeeded  by  the 
Jains.  There  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  Bauddhas  in  India  proper  is  connected  with  the 
influence  of  the  Jains,  which  may  have  commenced  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth. 

The  inveteracy  prevalent  between  kindred  schisms  is  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  any  enmity  felt  by  the  Jains  towards  the  Bauddhas,  rather 
than  towards  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  There  is,  indeed,  a  political 
leaning  to  the  latter,  observable  in  their  recognition  of  the  orthodox 
Pantheon,  in  the  deference  paid  to  the  Vedas,  and  to  the  rites  de¬ 
rivable  from  them,  to  the  institution  of  castes,  and  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Brahmans  as  ministrant  priests.  They  appear  also  to  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  prevailing  form  of  Hinduism  in  different 
places :  thus  at  Abu,  several  Jain  inscriptions  commence  with  invo¬ 
cations  of  Siva,*  and  in  the  Dekhin,  an  edict  promulgated  by 
Bukka  Raya,  of  Vijayanagar ,  declares  there  is  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Jains  and  Vaishnavas. In  some  places  the  same  temples  are 
resorted  to  by  Jains  and  Ramdnujiya  Vaishnavas,  and  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  a  Jain  on  renouncing  the  heretical  doctrines  of  his  sect, 
takes  his  place  amongst  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  a  Kshetriya  or  Vaisya, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  convert,  who  has  not  already  caste  as 


*  Major  Delamaine  notices  that  the  mountain  Girntir,  is  equally  sacred  to  Hindus  as  to 
Jains ,  and  that  an  ancient  temple  of  Mahadeva  is  erected  there. 

-f-  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.  Page  270. 
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a  Hindu.*  In  the  South  of  India,  indeed,  the  Jains  preserve  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  castes  :  in  Upper  India,  they  profess  to  be  of  one  caste,  or  Vaisyas. 
It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  admission  to  the  Jain  communion  was 
originally  independent  of  caste, t  and  the  partial  adoption  of  it  or  preten¬ 
sion  to  it,  is  either  a  spontaneous  or  politic  conformity  to  the  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  which  prevails  amongst  all  Hindus. 

These  are  the  great  outlines  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sect,  as 
derivable  from  sources  entitled  to  credit;  but  the  Jains  have  amongst  them¬ 
selves  records  of  sectarial  value,  detailing  the  succession  of  different  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  origin  of  various  heresies.  Some  extracts  from  one  of  these 
attached  to  a  copy  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra ,  may  be  acceptable. 


The  succession  of  teachers  is  always  deduced  from  MAHAvfRA, 
through  his  disciple  Sudherma.  Of  the  rest,  all  but  Gautama  died 
before  their  Master,  as  has  been  observed  above,  and  Gautama  survived 
him  but  a  month,  which  he  spent  in  penance  and  fasting.  Sudherma, 
therefore,  was  the  only  one  who  remained  competent  to  impart  instruc¬ 
tion.  His  pupil  was  JambuswAmt,  the  last  of  the  Kevatts,  or  possessors  of 
true  wisdom :  six  teachers  follow,  termed  Sruta  Kevatts,  or  hearers  of  the 
first  masters,  and  then  seven  others,  Dasapurvis ,  from  having  been  taught 
the  works  so  named. |  These  are  common  to  all  the  lists  when  correct. 


*  Transactions  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I.  549. 

-J-  MAHAvfRA  himself  was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  should  therefore  be  a  Kshetriya.  His  chief 
disciples,  Indrabhuti,  and  the  rest,  were  Brahmans.  His  especial  attendant,  Gosala,  was  an  out- 
caste,  and  his  followers,  of  both  sexes,  were  of  every  caste. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  in  the  text : 


SrutakevalTs. 
Prabhava  Swarm. 
Sayyambhadra  Suri. 
Yasobhadra  Suri. 
Sambhuta  Vijaya  Surt. 
Bhadrabahu  Suri. 
Sthulabhadra  Suri. 


DasaporvIs. 
Arya  Mahagiri  Suri. 

Arya  Suhasti  Suri. 

Arya  Susthita  Suri. 
Indradinna  Surt. 

Dinna  Suri. 

Sinhagiri  Suri. 

Vajraswami  Suri. 
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In  the  JBelligola  list  they  are  omitted,  and  the  successor  of  JambuswamI 
is  there  named  Verasina,  who  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke 
remarks,  a  hundred  degrees  removed.  The  lists,  subsequently,  vary 
according  to  the  particular  line  of  descent  to  which  they  belong. 

Of  these  persons,  the  second  Srutakevali  is  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Dasavaikalikd,  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  sect.  Suhasti,  the 
second  Dasapiirvi,  was  the  preceptor  of  Samprati  Raja,  and  the  fourth 
Susthita,  founded  the  Kote  gachcha ,  or  tribe.  Vajraswami  the  last, 
established  a  particular  division  called  the  Vajra  Sakha. 

Of  the  succeeding  teachers,  or  Suris ,  the  title  borne  by  the  spiritual 
preceptors  of  the  Jains ,  Chandras^ri  the  second,  is  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  that  name,  eight  hundred  and  nine  years,  it  is  said,  after  the 
emancipation  of  Mahavira.  In  his  time,  it  is  stated,  the  Digambaras 
arose;  but  we  have  seen  that  they  were  at  least  cotemporary  with  Maha- 

Vf  RA. 

The  38th  on  the  list,  from  Mahavira  inclusive,  Udyotana  StiRi  first 
classed  the  Jains  under  eighty-nine  Gachchas.  The  40th  Jineswar!  who 
lived  A.  D.  1024,  founded  the  Khertara  family.*  With  the  44th  ;  Jinadatta 
originated  the  Oswal  family,  and  the  Madhyakhertara  branch ;  he  was  a 
teacher  of  great  celebrity,  and  impressions  of  his  feet  in  plaster  or  on  stone 
are  preserved  in  some  temples,  as  at  Bhelupur  in  Benares  ;  he  lived  in  1148. 
Other  divisions,  either  of  a  religious  or  civil  nature,  are  attributed  to 
various  teachers,  as  the  Chitrabala  Gachcha  to  J inapati  Suri,  in  A.  D.  1149; 


*  Major  Tod  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  tribe.  Khartra ,  he  says 
means  true,  an  epithet  of  distinction  which  was  bestowed  by  that  great  supporter  of  the  Buddhists 
or  Jains ,  Sidraj,  King  of  Anhulwara  Paten ,  on  one  of  the  branches  Gachcha,  in  a  grand  religious 
disputation  at  the  capital,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  accounts  are  by  no  means  incompatible,  and 
my  authority  represents  Jineswari  victorious  in  a  controversy. 
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the  Anchalika  doctrine  to  Jineswara  in  1160  ;  the  Laghu  Khertara  family 
to  Jinachandra  in  1265;  another  Jinachandra,  the  61st  in  the  list,  was 
cotemporary  with  Akber.  The  list  closes  with  the  70th  Jina,  Hersha 
Stjri,  with  whom,  or  his  pupils,  several  works  originated  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.* 

Admitting  this  record  to  have  been  carefully  preserved,  we  have 
seventy-one  persons  from  MahAvira,  to  whom  a  period  of  less  than  four¬ 
teen  centuries  can  scarcely  be  assigned,  and  whose  series  would,  therefore, 
have  begun  in  the  third  century.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  was 
the  case,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a  single  document 
of  this  nature  :  a  comparison  with  other  lists  is  necessary,  to  determine 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  it  as  an  authority. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  Digambaras  and 
Swetambaras ;  the  former  of  which  appears  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  and  to  have  been  most  widely  diffused  .  The  discriminating 
difference  is  implied  in  these  terms,  the  former  meaning  the  Skyclad,  that 
is,  naked,  and  the  latter  the  white  robed,  the  teachers  being  so  dressed. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  the  Digambara  ascetics  do  not  go  naked, 
but  wear  coloured  garments  ;  they  confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the 
period  of  their  meals,  throwing  aside  their  wrapper  when  they  receive  the 
food  given  them  by  their  disciples  :  the  points  of  difference  between  the 


*  Hemachandra,  at  the  end  of  the  Mali&vira  Cheritra,  after  stating  that  Vajraswami  founded 
the  Vajrasakha,  which  was  established  in  the  Chandra  Gachcha,  gives  the  teachers  of  that  family 
down  to  himself,  Yasobiiadra,  Pradyumna,  Viswasena,  Devachandra,  and  Hemachandra. 

f  All  the  Dehhini  Jains  appear  to  belong  to  the  Digambara  division.  So  it  is  said  do  the 
majority  of  the  Jains  in  Western  India.  In  the  early  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Jains  are  usually  termed  Digambaras,  or  Nagnas,  naked.  I  he  term  Jain  rarely  occurs,  and  Swetani- 
bara  still  more  rarely  if  ever,  as  observed  in  the  text ;  also  VerdhamAna,  practically  at  least, 
was  a  Digambara. 
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two  sects  are  far  from  restricted  to  that  of  dress,  and  comprehend  a  list 
of  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred,  of  which  eighty-four  are  regarded  as  of 
infinite  importance  :  a  few  of  these  may  be  here  noticed. 

The  Swetdmbaras  decorate  the  images  of  the  Tirthankaras  with  ear¬ 
rings,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels  :  the  Digambaras 
leave  their  images  without  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 

The  Swetdmbaras  assert  that  there  are  twelve  heavens,  and  sixty- 
four  Indras  :  the  Digambaras  maintain  that  there  are  sixteen  heavens,  and 
one  hundred  Olympian  monarchs. 

The  Swetdmbaras  permit  their  Gurus  to  eat  out  of  vessels  :  the  Digam - 
baras  receive  the  food  in  their  open  hands  from  their  disciples. 

The  Swetdmbaras  consider  the  accompaniments  of  the  brush,  water- 
pot,  &c.,  as  essential  to  the  character  of  an  ascetic  :  the  Digambaras  deny 
their  importance. 

The  Swetdmbaras  assert  that  the  Angas ,  or  scriptures,  are  the  work 
of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Tirthankaras  .*  the  Digambai  as ,  with 
more  reason,  maintain  that  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Jain  religion  are 
the  composition  of  subsequent  teachers  or  Acharyas. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  Digambaras ,  in  the  last  debateable 
matter,  they  lose,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  in  the  next,  when  they 
assert  that  no  woman  can  obtain  Nirvan ,  in  opposition  to  the  more  gallant 
doctrine  of  their  rivals,  which  admits  the  fair  sex  to  the  enjoyment  of 
final  annihilation. 
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These  will  be  sufficient  specimens  of  the  causes  of  disagreement 
that  divide  the  Jainas  into  two  leading  branches,  whose  mutual  animosity 
is,  as  usual,  of  an  intensity,  very  disproportionate  to  the  sources  from 
whence  it  springs. 

Besides  these  two  great  divisions,  several  minor  sects  are  particula¬ 
rised  as  existing  amongst  the  Jains.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  of  no 
importance,  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
account  ol  the  heresies  they  have  adopted,  or  of  their  origin  and  present 
condition.  Schism  was  contemporary  even  with  MahavIra,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Jamali,  founded  a  dissentient  order.  His  follower,  GosAla,  was  also 
the  institutor  of  a  sect,  and  an  impostor  into  the  bargain,  pretending  to  be 
the  twenty-fourth  Tirthankara.  Bajrabanda,  the  pupil  of  a  very  celebrat¬ 
ed  Digambara  teacher,  Ivunda  Kund  AchArya,  founded  the  Drdv'ir  sect, 
according  to  some  in  the  fifth,  and  to  the  others,  in  the  seventh  century. 
V  ajraswamt  instituted  the  Mahdnisitha  sect,  and  Jinendra  SAri  founded 
the  Lampaka  sect,  by  which  images  were  discarded.  The  sects  now  most 
often  heard  of,  although  little  known,  are  the  Mula  Sanghis ,  who  use 
brushes  of  peacock  s  feathers,  wear  red  garments,  and  receive  alms  in 
their  hands :  the  Kcishta  Sanghis,  who  make  their  images  of  wood  and 
employ  brushes  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak:  the  Tera  Panthis  and  Bis  Panthis , 
or  followers  of  ten  and  of  twenty,  said  sometimes  to  refer  to  the  number 
of  objects  which  are  most  essential  to  salvation,  and  at  others,  explained 
by  a  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  heresy  by  a  number  of  persons,  such 
as  the  denomination  implies.  Both  these  are  said  to  deny  the  supremacy 
of  a  Guru,  to  dispense  with  the  ministration  of  a  Brahman,  and  to  present 
no  perfumes,  flowers,  nor  fruits  to  the  images  of  the  Tirthankaras.*  The 


*  The  Pis  Panthis  are  said  to  be,  in  fact,  the  orthodox  Digambaras ,  of  whom  the  Tera  Panthis 
are  a  dissenting  branch. 
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hi  sharia  Panthis  carry  their  aversion  to  external  emblems  still  farther, 
and  discard  the  use  of  images  altogether.  The  Dundiyas  and  Samvegis 
are  religious  orders :  the  former  atfect  rigorous  adherence  to  the  moral 
code,  but  disregard  all  set  forms  of  prayer  or  praise,  and  all  modes  of 
external  worship  :  the  Samvegis  follow  the  usual  practices,  but  subsist 
upon  alms,  accepting  no  more  than  is  indispensable  for  present  wants. 

The  whole  of  the  Jains  are  again  distinguished  into  clerical  and  lay,  or 
into  Yatis  and  Sravakas  :  the  former  lead  a  religious  life,  subsisting  upon 
the  alms  supplied  by  the  latter.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  sanctity  to  which  they  pretend,  are  their  seeming  purity  and  outward 
precision,  shewn  especially  in  their  care  of  animal  life  :  they  carry  a 
brush  to  sweep  the  ground  before  they  tread  upon  it;  never  eat  nor 
drink  in  the  dark,  lest  they  should  inadvertently  swallow  an  insect, 
and  sometimes  wear  a  thin  cloth  over  their  mouths  lest  their  breath 
should  demolish  some  of  the  atomic  ephemera  that  frolic  in  the  sun¬ 
beams  ;  they  wear  their  hair  cut  short,  strictly  they  should  pluck  it  out 
by  the  roots ;  they  profess  continence  and  poverty,  and  pretend  to 
observe  frequent  fasts  and  exercise  profound  abstraction.  Some  of  them 
may  be  simple  enthusiasts  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  knaves,  and 
the  reputation  which  they  enjoy  all  over  India,  as  skilful  magicians, 
is  not  very  favourable  to  their  general  character  :  they  are,  in  fact,  not 
unfrequently  Charlatans ,  pretending  to  skill  in  palmistry  and  necromancy, 
dealing  in  emperical  therapeutics,  and  dabbling  in  chemical,  or  rather 
alchemical  manipulations.  Some  of  them  are  less  disreputably  engaged 
in  traffic,  and  they  are  often  the  proprietors  of  3Iaths  and  temples, 
and  derive  a  very  comfortable  support  from  the  offerings  presented  by 
the  secular  votaries  of  Jina.  The  Yatis,  as  above  remarked,  never 
officiate  as  priests  in  the  temples,  the  ceremonies  being  conducted  by  a 
member  of  the  orthodox  priesthood,  a  Brahman,  duly  trained  for  the 
purpose.  The  Yatis  are  sometimes  collected  in  Maths,  called  by  them 
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Posalas,  and  even  when  abroad  in  the  world,  they  acknowledge  a  sort  of 
obedience  to  the  head  of  the  Posdla  of  which  they  were  once  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  secular  members  of  the  Jaina  religion,  or  Srdvakas ,  follow  the 
usual  practices  of  the  other  Hindus,  but  give  alms  only  to  the  Yatis, 
and  present  offerings  and  pay  homage  only  to  the  Tirtliankaras ;  the 
present  worship,  indeed,  is  almost  restricted  to  the  two  last  of  these 
personages,  to  Parswanath,  as  commonly  named  Parisnath,  the  twenty- 
third,  and  to  Verddhamana  or  MahvIra  Swami,  the  twenty-fourth 
Tirthankara  of  the  present  age.  The  temples  of  these  divinities  are,  in 
general,  much  handsomer  buildings  than  those  of  the  orthodox  Hindus  : 
they  consist  of  a  square  or  oblong  room,  large  enough  to  admit  a  tolerably 
numerous  assemblage,  surrounded  by  an  open  portico :  on  one  side  is  a 
sort  of  altar-piece  of  several  stages  ;  on  the  centre  of  the  upper  tier  sits 
the  chief  deity  of  the  temple,  supported  by  two  other  Arhats ,  whilst 
the  rest,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  ranged  upon  the  inferior  tiers :  the 
steeple  is  also  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  temples,  being  formed 
of  departments,  which  are  intended,  apparently,  to  represent  leaves,  and 
surmounted  by  a  pole  resembling  a  flag  staff,  terminating  in  a  gilt  knob  : 
there  are  several  of  these  temples  in  the  chief  cities  along  the  Ganges, 
and  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  in  Murshedabad,  to  which  the  circumstance  of 
the  Set  family,  being  of  the  Jaina  persuasion,  attracted  a  number  of  fellow 
worshippers.  In  Calcutta  there  are  four  temples,  two  belonging  to  each 
sect.  In  Behar  are  the  temples  of  Parisnath  and  the  Pddukas,  or  feet  of 
Verddhamana,  and  VXsupujya.  Benares  possesses  several  temples,  one 
of  which,  in  the  suburb,  called  Belupura,  is  honoured  as  the  birth  place  of 
Parswanath.  The  shrine  comprises  two  temples,  one  belonging  to  the 
Swetambaras ,  and  one  to  the  Digambaras.  A  temple  of  some  size  and  cele¬ 
brity  occurs  at  Mainpuri,  in  the  Doab,  and  most  of  the  towns  in  that  di¬ 
rection  present  Jain  spires.  The  chief  temples,  however,  are  to  the 
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westward,  and  especially  at  Jaypur.  The  whole  of  Mewar  and  Mdrwar 
is  strewed  with  remains  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  this  sect. 


The  Jains  of  the  South  of  India,  as  has  been  observed,  are  divided 
into  castes  :  this  is  not  the  case  in  Upper  Hindustan,  where  they  are  all  of 
one  caste,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  none.  They  are  nevertheless 
equally  tenacious  of  similar  distinctions,  and  not  only  refuse  to  mix  with 
other  classes,  but  recognise  a  number  of  orders  amongst  themselves, 
between  which  no  intermarriages  can  take  place,  and  many  of  whom 
cannot  eat  together.  This  classification  is  the  Gachcha  or  Got,  the  family 
or  race,  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  Verna,  the  Jdti,  or  caste.  Of 
these  Gachchas,  or  family  divisions,  they  admit  eighty-four,*  and  these 


*  The  following  are  the  appellations  of  the 

Khandewal. 

Natila. 

Porwal. 

Mothiya. 

Agarwal. 

Tattora. 

Jaisival. 

Bagerwal. 

Bariliiya. 

Harsola. 

Golal. 

Sriguru. 

Gajapurbi. 

Jolura. 

Srimal. 

Ga  hakhandnja. 

Banswal,  or  Oswal. 

Chordiya. 

Porwar. 

Bhungeriwal. 

Palliwal. 

Brahmata. 

Danderwal. 

Bedvja. 

Himmargvjerdti. 

Bahariya. 

Baramora. 

Goguwal. 

Kharawa. 

Andalvja. 

Labechu. 

Gogayya. 

Khandoya . 

Mandaluja. 

Kathnora. 

Pancham. 

Kabliya. 

Somabansibogar. 

Kapola. 

Chaturtha. 

Nadila. 

Hardar. 

eighty-four  Gachchas : 

Dhaktha. 

Bikriya. 

Vaisya. 

Bidyabya. 

Nagdhur. 

Bersari. 

Por. 

Astaki. 

Surendra. 

Ashtadhar. 

Kadaya. 

Pawarabhi. 

Kahari. 

Dhakkachala. 

Soniya. 

Bogosru 

Sorathiya. 

Naraya. 

Rdjiya. 

Korghariya. 

Maya. 

Bamiriya. 

Kammeha. 

Seksantanya. 

Bhangela. 

Anandi. 

Gangarda. 

J\ agora. 

Mar  key  a. 

Tattora. 

Motwal. 

Pdkhastya. 

Swetwal. 

Sacchora. 

Chakkichap. 

Jannora. 

Khandarya. 

Nemil&ra. 

Narischya. 

Gandoriya. 

Birnongai. 

Dhawaljoti. 

Some  of  these  are  well  known,  but  many  of  the  others  are  never  met  with.  The  list  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  respectable  Yati — but  how  far  it  is  throughout  genuine,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It 
omits  several  Gachchas  of  celebrity,  particularly  the  Chandra  and  Khertara. 
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again  appear  to  comprehend  a  variety  of  subdivisions  :  some  of  the 
Gachchas  comprehend  a  portion  of  Sri  Vaishnavas,  between  which  sect  and 
the  Jains  in  Upper  India,  a  singular  alliance  seems  sometimes  to  prevail. 

The  condition  of  Jaina  worship  may  be  inferred  from  the  above 
notices  of  its  temples.  Its  professors  are  to  be  found  in  every  province 
ot  Hindustan,  collected  chiefly  in  towns,  where,  as  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers,  they  usually  form  a  very  opulent  portion  of  the  community.  In 
Calcutta  there  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  families  ;  but  they  are  much 
more  numerous  at  JMurskedabad.  In  Behar  they  have  been  estimated 
at  between  three  and  four  hundred  families.  They  are  in  some  numbers 
in  Benares ,  but  become  more  numerous  ascending  the  Boob.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  westward  that  they  abound  :  the  provinces  of  JMewar  and 
Marwar  being  apparently  the  cradle  of  the  sect.*  They  are  also  nu¬ 
merous  in  Guzerat,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Peninsula.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  very  large, 
and  from  their  wealth  and  influence,  a  most  important  division  of  the 
population  of  India. 

BABA  LALIS. 

The  followers  of  Baba  Lal  are  sometimes  included  amongst  the 
V aishnava  sects,  and  the  classification  is  warranted  by  the  outward  seem¬ 
ing  of  these  sectaries,  who  streak  the  forehead  with  Gopichandana ,  and 
profess  a  veneration  for  Rama  :  in  reality,  however,  they  adore  but  one 
God,  dispensing  with  all  forms  of  worship,  and  directing  their  devotion 
by  rules  and  objects  derived  from  a  medly  of  Vedanta  and  Sufi  tenets. 


'*  According  to  Major  Tod,  the  Pontiff  of  the  Khartra  Gachcha  has  eleven  thousand  clerical 
disciples  scattered  over  India,  and  the  single  community  of  Oswal  numbers  one  hundred  thousand 
families.  In  the  West  of  India,  the  officers  of  the  state  and  revenue,  the  bankers,  the  civil  magis- 
rates,  and  the  heads  of  corporations,  are  mostly  Jams. —  Trans.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  II.  p.  1  263. 
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Baba  Lal  was  a  Khetriya ,  born  in  Malwa ,  about  the  reign  of  J ehan- 
gir  :  he  early  adopted  a  religious  life  under  the  tuition  of  Chetana  Swami, 
whose  fitness  as  a  teacher  had  been  miraculously  proved.  This  person 
soliciting  alms  of  Baba  Lal,  received  some  raw  grain,  and  wood  to  dress 
it  with:  lighting  the  wood,  he  confined  the  fire  between  his  feet,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  vessel  in  which  he  boiled  the  grain  upon  his  insteps,  Baba 
Lal  immediately  prostrated  himself  before  him  as  his  Guru ,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  from  him  a  grain  of  the  boiled  rice  to  eat,  the  system  of  the  universe 
became  immediately  unfolded  to  his  comprehension.  He  followed  Chetana 
to  Lahore ,  whence  being  dispatched  to  T>  war  aha  by  his  Guru ,  to  procure 
some  of  the  earth,  called  Gopichandana ,  he  effected  his  mission  in  less 
than  an  hour  :  this  miraculous  rapidity,  the  distance  being  some  hundred 
miles,  attesting  his  proficiency,  he  was  dismissed  by  his  Guru ,  in  order  to 
become  a  teacher.  He  settled  at  JDehanpur,  near  Serhind,  where  he  erect¬ 
ed  a  Math ,  comprehending  a  handsome  temple,  and  where  he  initiated  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  articles  of  his  faith. 

Amongst  the  individuals  attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  Baba  Lal,  was 
the  liberal  minded  and  unfortunate  Dara  Shekoh  :  he  summoned  the  sage 
to  his  presence  to  be  instructed  in  his  tenets,  and  the  result  of  seven  in¬ 
terviews  was  committed  to  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
Prince  and  the  Pir ,  by  two  literary  Hindus,  attached  to  the  Prince’s  train, 
one  Yadu  Das,  a  Khettriya ,  and  the  other  Raichand  Brahman ,  the  latter 
the  Mirmunshi;  the  interview  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Jaffer  Khan 
Saduh,  in  the  21st  year  of  Shah  Jehan’s  reign,  or  1649:  the  work  is 
entitled  Nadir  unnikdt ,  and  is  written,  as  the  name  implies,  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  language.  Some  miscellaneous  extracts  from  it  may  not  be  unaccepta¬ 
ble,  as  they  may  not  only  explain  the  tenets  of  Baba  Lal,  and  something  of 
the  Vedanta  and  Sufi  doctrines,  but  may  illustrate  better  than  any  description 
the  notions  generally  prevailing  of  the  duties  of  a  religious  and  mendicant 
life.  The  interrogator  is  the  Prince,  Baba  Lal  himself  the  respondent. 
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What  is  the  passion  of  a  Fakir  ? — Knowledge  of  God. 

What  is  the  power  of  an  Ascetic  ?. — Impotence. 

What  is  Wisdom? — Devotion  of  the  heart  to  the  Heart’s  Lord. 

How  are  the  hands  of  a  Fakir  employed  ? — To  cover  his  ears. 

Where  are  his  feet  ? — Hidden,  but  not  hampered  by  his  garments. 

What  best  becomes  him  ? — Vigilance,  night  and  day. 

In  what  should  he  be  unapt  ? — Immoderate  diet. 

In  what  should  he  repose  ? — In  a  corner ;  seclusion  from  mankind,  and  meditation 
on  the  only  True. 

What  is  his  dwelling  ? — God’s  creatures. 

His  Kingdom  ? — God. 

What  are  the  lights  of  his  mansion  ? — The  Sun  and  Moon. 

What  is  his  couch  ? — The  Earth. 

What  is  his  indispensable  observance? — Praise  and  glorification  of  the  Cherisher  of 
all  things,  and  the  needer  of  none. 

What  is  suitable  for  a  Fakir? — La,  none  ;  as  La  Allah ,  &c.  there  is  no  God  but  God. 

How  passes  the  existence  of  a  Fakir  ? — Without  desire,  without  restraint,  without 
property. 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  Fakir? — Poverty  and  faith. 

Which  is  the  best  religion? — -Verse,  “  The  Creed  of  the  lover  differs  from  other 
Creeds.  God  is  the  faith  and  creed  of  those  who  love  him,  but  to  do  good  is  best  for  the 
follower  of  every  faith.”  Again,  as  Hafiz  says — 

The  object  of  all  religions  is  alike, 

All  men  seek  their  beloved, 

What  is  the  difference  between  prudent  and  wild, 

All  the  world  is  love’s  dwelling, 

Why  talk  of  a  Mosque  or  a  Church. 

With  whom  should  the  Fakir  cultivate  intimacy  ? — With  the  Lord  of  loveliness. 

To  whom  should  he  be  a  stranger  ? — To  covetousness,  anger,  envy,  falsehood,  and 
malice. 

Should  he  wear  garments  or  go  naked  ? — The  loins  should  be  covered  by  those  who 
are  in  their  senses — nudity  is  excusable  in  those  who  are  insane.  The  love  of  God  does 
not  depend  upon  a  cap  or  a  coat. 
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How  should  a  Fakir  conduct  himself? — He  should  perform  what  he  promises,  and 
not  promise  what  he  cannot  perform. 

Should  evil  be  done  to  evil  doers  ? — The  Fakir  is  to  do  evil  to  none,  he  is  to  consi¬ 
der  good  and  ill  alike,  so  Hafiz  says— “  The  repose  of  the  two  worlds  depends  upon 
two  rules,  kindness  to  friends  and  gentleness  to  foes.” 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Takia  (the  pillow  or  abbacy  ?) — To  commence  with  a  seat 
upon  it  is  improper,  and  at  all  times  an  erratic  life  is  preferable;  when  the  body  is  weaken¬ 
ed  by  age  or  sickness,  the  Fakir  may  then  repose  upon  his  pillow  :  so  situated,  he  should 
welcome  every  Fakir  as  his  guest,  and  consider  nothing  but  God  to  be  his  own. 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  Fakir ,  to  withdraw  from  the  world  ?- — It  is  prudent  but  not  neces¬ 
sary  :  the  man  in  society  who  fixes  his  heart  on  God  is  a  Fakir ,  and  the  Fakir  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  men  is  a  man  of  the  world,  so  Maulana  Rum  observes— 
«  What  is  the  world?  forgetfulness  of  God,  not  clothes,  nor  wealth,  nor  wife,  nor  offspring.” 

What  is  the  difference  between  nature  and  created  things  ? — Some  compare  them  to 
the  seed  and  the  tree.  The  seed  and  the  tree  are  equivalent  though  related;  although  the 
same  in  substance,  they  are  not  necessarily  co-existent  nor  co-relative.  They  may  be  also 
compared  to  the  waves  and  the  sea ;  the  first  cannot  be  without  the  second,  but  the  sea 
may  be  without  waves,  wind  is  necessary  to  their  product :  so,  although  nature  and  created 
things  are  of  one  essence,  yet  the  evolution  of  the  latter  from  the  former  requires  the 
interference  of  an  evolving  cause,  or  the  interposition  of  a  Creator. 

Are  the  soul,  life,  and  body  merely  shadows  ? — The  soul  is  of  the  same  nature  as  God, 
and  one  of  the  many  properties  of  universal  life ;  like  the  sea,  and  a  drop  of  water ;  when 
the  latter  joins  the  former,  it  also  is  sea. 

How  do  the  Paramdtma  (supreme  soul)  and  Jivatmd  (living  soul)  differ  ? — They  do 
not  differ,  and  pleasure  and  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter,  arises  from  its  imprisonment  in  the 
body' — the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the  same  whether  it  run  in  the  river’s  bed  or  be  shut  up 
in  a  decanter. 
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What  difference  should  that  occasion  ? — Great — a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in 
the  decanter  will  impart  its  flavor  to  the  whole,  but  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The 
Paramatma ,  therefore,  is  beyond  accident,  but  the  Jivatma  is  afflicted  by  sense  and  passion. 
Water  cast  loosely  on  a  fire  will  extinguish  the  fire ;  put  that  water  over  the  fire  in  a 
boiler,  and  the  fire  will  evaporise  the  water,  so  the  body  being  the  confining  caldron,  and 
passion  the  fire,  the  soul,  which  is  compared  to  the  water,  is  dispersed  abroad ; — the  one 
great  supreme  soul  is  incapable  of  these  properties,  and  happiness  is  therefore  only  obtained 
in  re-union  with  it,  when  the  dispersed  and  individualized  portions  combine  again  with  it, 
as  the  drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream  ;  hence,  although  God  needs  not  the  service 
of  his  slave,  yet  the  slave  should  remember  that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body 
alone,  and  may  exclaim  perpetually,  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from 
off  that  face.  The  veil  of  the  face  of  my  beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body. 

What  are  the  feelings  of  the  perfect  Fakir  P — They  have  not  been,  they  are  not  to  be, 
described,  as  it  is  said — a  person  asked  me  what  are  the  sensations  of  a  lover  ?  I  replied, 
when  you  are  a  lover,  you  will  know. 

PRAN  NATHIS. 

These  are  also  called  Dhdmis:  they  owe  their  origin  to  Pran  Nath, 
a  Khetriya ,  who  being  versed  in  Mohammedan  learning,  as  well  as 
in  his  own,  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  religions  :  with  this  view,  he 
composed  a  work  called  the  Mahitdriyal,  in  which  texts  from  the  Koran , 
and  the  Vedas  are  brought  together,  and  shewn  not  to  be  essentially 
different.  Pran  Nath  flourished  about  the  latter  part  of  Aurungzeb’s 
reign,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  influence  with  Chattrasal,  Raja 
of  Bundelkand ,  by  effecting  the  discovery  of  a  diamond  mine.  JBundel- 
kand  is  the  chief  seat  of  his  followers,  and  in  Punna  is  a  building  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  use  of  the  sect,  in  one  apartment  of  which,  on  a  table 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  lies  the  volume  of  the  founder. 

As  a  test  of  the  disciple  s  consent  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence 
of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
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consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  both  communions  :  with 
this  exception,  and  the  admission  of  the  general  principle,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  two  classes  confound  their  civil  or  even  religious  distinc¬ 
tions:  they  continue  to  observe  the  practices  and  ritual  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  whether  Musselman  or  Hindu,  and  the  union,  beyond  that  of 
community  of  eating,  is  no  more  than  any  rational  individual  of  either 
sect  is  fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admission,  that  the  God  of  both,  and  of 
all  religions,  is  one  and  the  same. 

SADHS. 

i 

A  full  account  of  this  sect  of  Hindu  Unitarians,  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Fisher,  was  published  in  the  Missionary  Intelligencer  some  years  ago, 
and  some  further  notice  of  them  is  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr.  Trant.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
Hindus,  by  professing  the  adoration  of  one  Creator,  and  by  personal 
and  moral  observances  which  entitle  them,  in  their  own  estimation,  to 
the  appellation  of  Sddhs ,  Sddhus,  Pure  or  Puritans. 

The  Sddhs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  from 
Farakhabad  to  beyond  Delhi.  In  the  former,  they  occupy  a  suburb  called 
Sadhivdra ,  and  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  town,  their 
numbers  are  estimated  at  two  thousand.  There  are  said  to  be  some  at 
Mirzapore,  and  a  few  more  to  the  South  ;  their  numbers,  however,  are 
limited,  and  they  are  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes. 

The  sect  originated  in  the  year  of  Vikramaditya,  1714,  (A.  D.  1658) 
according  to  Mr.  Trant,  with  a  person  named  BirbhAn,  who  received  a 
miraculous  communication  from  one  Udaya  DAs,  and  in  consequence 
taught  the  Sadh  doctrines.  Mr.  Fisher  calls  Birbhan  the  disciple  of 
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Jogi  Das,  who  commanding  a  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the  j Raja  of 
Dholpur,  was  left  as  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  restored  to  life  by  a 
stranger  in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant,  who  carried  him  to  a  mountain, 
taught  him  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  and  having  bestowed  upon  him  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  sent  him  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  These 
circumstances  are  rather  obscurely  alluded  to  in  the  original  authorities 
consulted  on  the  present  occasion,  but  they  agree  with  the  above  in 
considering  Birbhan  an  inhabitant  of  Brijhasir,  near  Narnoul ,  in  the 
province  of  Delia,  as  the  founder  of  the  sect,  at  the  date  above  mentioned. 
Birbhan  received  his  knowledge  from  the  Sat  Guru,  the  pure  teacher,  also 
called  Udaka  Dds,  the  servant  of  the  one  God,  and  particularly  described  as 
the  Malek  ka  Hukem ,  the  order  of  the  Creator,  the  personified  word  of  God. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  super-human  instructor  of  Birbhan  were 
communicated  in  Sabdas  and  SaJchis,  detached  Hindi  stanzas  like  those 
of  Kabir.  They  are  collected  into  manuals,  and  read  at  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  Scidhs :  their  substance  is  collected  into  a  tract  entitled 
Adi  Upades ,  first  precepts,  in  which  the  whole  code  is  arranged  under 
the  following  twelve  Hukems ,  or  Commandments. 

1.  Acknowledge  but  one  God  who  made  and  can  destroy  you,  to  whom  there  is 
none  superior,  and  to  whom  alone  therefore  is  worship  due,  not  to  earth,  nor  stone,  nor 
metal,  nor  wood,  nor  trees,  nor  any  created  thing.  There  is  but  one  Lord,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  He  who  meditates  on  falsehoods,  practices  falsehood,  and  commits  sin,  and 
he  who  commits  sin  falls  into  Hell. 

t 

2.  Be  modest  and  humble,  set  not  your  affections  on  the  world,  adhere  faithfully  to 
your  creed,  and  avoid  intercourse  with  all  not  of  the  same  faith,  eat  not  of  a  stranger’s  bread. 

3.  Never  lie  nor  speak  ill  at  any  time  to,  or  of  any  thing,  of  earth  or  water,  of  trees  or 
animals.  Let  the  tongue  be  employed  in  the  praise  of  God.  Never  steal,  nor  wealth,  nor 
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land,  nor  beasts,  nor  pasture  :  distinguish  your  own  from  another’s  property,  and  be  content 
with  what  you  possess.  Never  imagine  evil.  Let  not  your  eyes  rest  on  improper  objects,  nor 
men,  nor  women,  nor  dances,  nor  shows. 

4.  Listen  not  to  evil  discourse,  nor  to  any  thing  but  the  praises  of  the  Creator,  nor  to 
tales,  nor  gossip,  nor  calumny,  nor  music,  nor  singing,  except  hymns  ;  but  then  the  only 
musical  accompaniment  must  be  in  the  mind. 

* 

5.  Never  covet  any  thing,  either  of  body  or  wealth  :  take  not  of  another.  God  is  the 
giver  of  all  things,  as  your  trust  is  in  him  so  shall  you  receive. 

6.  When  asked  what  you  are,  declare  yourself  a  Sadh ,  speak  not  of  caste,  engage  not 
in  controversy,  hold  firm  your  faith,  put  not  your  hope  in  men. 

7.  Wear  white  garments,  use  no  pigments,  nor  collyrium,  nor  dentifrice,  nor  Mehndi , 
nor  mark  your  person,  nor  your  forehead  with  sectarial  distinctions,  nor  wear  chaplets,  or 
rosaries,  or  jewels. 

8.  Never  eat  nor  drink  intoxicating  substances,  nor  chew  paw,  nor  smell  perfumes,  nor 
smoke  tobacco,  nor  chew  nor  smell  opium,  hold  not  up  your  hands,  bow  not  down  your 
head  in  the  presence  of  idols  or  of  men. 

9.  Take  no  life  away,  nor  offer  personal  violence,  nor  give  damnatory  evidence,  nor 
seize  any  thing  by  force. 

10.  Let  a  man  wed  one  wife  and  a  woman  one  husband,  let  not  a  man  eat  of  a  woman’s 
leavings,  but  a  woman  may  of  a  man’s,  as  may  be  the  custom.  Let  the  woman  be  obedient 
to  the  man. 

11.  Assume  not  the  garb  of  a  mendicant,  nor  solicit  alms,  nor  accept  gifts.  Have 
no  dread  of  necromancy,  neither  have  recourse  to  it.  Know  before  you  confide.  The 
meetings  of  the  Pious  are  the  only  places  of  pilgrimage,  but  understand  who  are  the  Pious 
before  you  so  salute  them. 
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12.  Let  not  a  Sadh  be  superstitious  as  to  days,  or  to  lunations,  or  to  months,  or  the 
cries  or  appearances  of  birds  or  animals  ;  let  him  seek  only  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

These  injunctions  are  repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the  purport 
is  the  same,  and  they  comprise  the  essence  of  the  Sadh  doctrine  which 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  unitarianism  of  Kabir,  Nanak,  and  similar 
writers,  with  a  slight  graft  from  the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  their 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  the  real,  although  temporary 
existence  of  inferior  deities  and  their  incarnations,  and  in  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  devotion,  liberation  from  life  on  earth,  or  Mukti,  the  Sddhs 
do  not  differ  from  other  Hindus. 

The  Sddhs  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated  periods  in  houses, 
or  courts  adjoining  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  According  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
their  meetings  are  held  every  full  moon,  when  men  and  women  collect  at 
an  early  hour,  all  bringing  such  food  as  they  are  able,  the  day  is  spent  in 
miscellaneous  conversation,  or  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common 
interest.  In  the  evening,  they  eat  and  drink  together,  and  the  night  is 
passed  in  the  recitation  of  the  stanzas  attributed  to  Birbhan,  or  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  the  poems  of  Dadu,  Nanak,  or  Kabir. 

From  the  term  they  apply  to  the  deity,  Satnam,  the  true  name, -the 
Sddhs  are  also  called  Satndmis ;  but  this  appellation  more  especially  indi¬ 
cates  a  different,  although  kindred  sect. 

SATNAMIS. 

These  profess  to  adore  the  true  name  alone,  the  one  God,  the  cause 
and  creator  of  all  things,  Nirgun,  or  void  of  sensible  qualities,  without 
beginning  or  end. 
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They  borrow,  however,  their  notions  of  creation  from  the  Veddnta  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  rather  from  the  modified  form  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  vulgar 
apprehension.  Worldly  existence  is  illusion,  or  the  work  of  Maya,  the 
primitive  character  of  Bhavani,  the  wife  of  Siva.  They  recognise  accord¬ 
ingly  the  whole  Hindu  Pantheon — and,  although  they  profess  to  worship 
but  one  God,  pay  reverence  to  what  they  consider  manifestations  of  his 
nature  visible  in  the  Avatars,  particularly  Rama  and  Krishna. 

Unlike  the  Sadhs  also,  they  use  distinctive  marks,  and  wear  a  double 
string  of  silk  bound  round  the  right  wrist.  Frontal  lines  are  not  invari¬ 
ably  employed,  but  some  make  a  perpendicular  streak  with  ashes  of  a 
burnt  offering  made  to  Hanuman. 

Their  moral  code  is  something  like  that  of  all  Hindu  quietists, 
and  enjoins  indifference  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  or  its  pains,  implicit 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  guide,  clemency  and  gentleness,  rigid  adherence 
to  truth,  the  discharge  of  all  ordinary,  social,  or  religious  obligations, 
and  the  hope  of  final  absorption  into  the  one  spirit  which  pervades  all 
things. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  therefore  in  essentials  between  the 
Satncimi  s  and  some  of  the  Vaishnava  Unitarians,  but  they  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  a  separate  body,  and  have  their  own  founder  Jagjivan  Das.  He 
was  a  Kshetriya  by  birth,  and  continued  in  the  state  of  Grihastha,  or 
house-holder,  through  life :  he  was  a  native  of  Oude,  and  his  Samadh,  or 
shrine,  is  shewn  at  Katwa,  a  place  between  Lucknow  and  Ajudhya.  He 
wrote  several  tracts,  as  the  Jnydn  Prakds,  Mahapralaya ,  and  Prathama 
Grantha:  they  are  in  Hindi  couplets  ;  the  first  is  dated  in  Sambat  1817,  or 
A.  D.  1761,  the  last  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  Parvati. 
The  following  is  from  the  Mahapralaya. 
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“  The  pure  man  lives  amidst  all,  but  away  from  all :  his  affections  are 
engaged  by  nothing :  what  he  may  know  he  knows,  but  he  makes  no  en¬ 
quiry  :  he  neither  goes  nor  comes,  neither  learns  nor  teaches,  neither  cries 
nor  sighs,  but  discusses  himself  with  himself.  There  is  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  neither  clemency  nor  wrath,  neither  fool  nor  sage  to  him.  Jag- 
jivandas  asks,  does  any  one  know  a  man  so  exempt  from  infirmity  who 
lives  apart  from  mankind  and  indulges  not  in  idle  speech.” 

SIVA  NARAYANAIS. 

This  is  another  sect  professing  the  worship  of  one  God,  of  whom  no 
attributes  are  predicated.  Their  unitarianism  is  more  unqualified  than 
that  of  either  of  the  preceding,  as  they  offer  no  worship,  pay  no  regard 
whatever  to  any  of  the  objects  of  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  veneration. 
They  also  differ  from  all  in  admitting  proselytes  alike  from  Hindus  or 
Mohammedans,  and  the  sect  comprises  even  professed  Christians  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  mixed  population. 

Admission  into  the  sect  is  not  a  matter  of  much  ceremony,  and  a 
Guru ,  or  spiritual  guide,  is  not  requisite  ;  a  few  Siva  Narciyanis  assemble 
at  the  requisition  of  a  novice,  place  one  of  their  text  books  in  the  midst 
of  them,  on  which  betel  and  sweetmeats  have  previously  been  arranged. 
After  awhile  these  are  distributed  amongst  the  party,  a  few  passages 
are  read  from  the  book,  and  the  sect  has  acquired  a  new  member. 

Truth,  temperance,  and  mercy  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  this  sect,  as 
well  as  of  the  Sddhs ;  polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  sectarial  marks  are  not 
used  :  conformity  to  the  external  observances  of  the  Hindu  or  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  independantly  of  religions  rites,  is  recommended,  but  latitude  of 
practice  is  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  Siva  Narayanis ,  of  the  lower  orders, 
are  occasionally  addicted  to  strong  potations. 
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The  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  that  of  its  founder  Sivanaraya.n, 
a  Rajput,  of  the  Neriv&na  tribe,  a  native  of  Chandawan,  a  village  near 
Ghazipvr :  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Shah,  and  one  of  his 
works  is  dated  Sarnbat ,  1791,  or  A.  D.  1735.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
in  the  inculcation  of  his  doctrines,  and  eleven  books,  in  Hindi  verse,  are 
ascribed  to  him.  They  are  entitled:  Lao  or  Lava  Granth,  Santvilds , 
TVajan  Granth,  Santsundara ,  Guru  Ny6s,  Sant  Aclidri,  Sant  Opadesa, 
Sabddvali,  Santparwana ,  Sant  Mahiina,  Sant  Sagar. 

There  is  also  a  twelfth,  the  Seal  of  the  whole,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
divulged,  remaining  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  head  of  the  sect. 
This  person  resides  at  Ralsande,  in  the  Ghazipur  district,  where  there  is 
a  college  and  establishment. 

The  Sivanardyanis  are  mostly  Rajputs,  and  many  are  Sipahis:  many 
of  the  Up-county  Bearers  also  belong  to  the  sect.  The  members  are 
said  to  be  numerous  about  Ghazipur,  and  some  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Calcutta. 

SUNYABADIS. 

The  last  sect  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  notice  is  one  of  which 
the  doctrines  are  atheistical.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  creed,  as  it  was 
that  of  the  Charvdkas  and  Nastikas,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  the 
Bauddhas  and  Jains ;  but  an  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  give  it  a 
more  comprehensive  and  universal  character,  and  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  popular  attraction. 

A  distinguished  Patron  of  the  Sunyabddis  was  Dayaram,  the  Raja 
of  Hatras,  when  that  fortress  was  destroyed  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Under  his  encouragement,  a  work  in  Hindi  verse  was  composed  by 
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Bakhtawar,  a  religious  mendicant,  entitled  the  Sunisdr ,  the  essence  of 
emptiness,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  shew  that  all  notions  of  man  and 
God  are  fallacies,  and  that  nothing,  is:  a  few  passages  from  this  book  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

“  Whatever  I  behold  is  Vacuity.  Theism  and  Atheism — Maya  and 
Brahm — all  is  false,  all  is  error — the  globe  itself,  and  the  egg  of  Brahma, 
the  seven  Dwipas  and  nine  Khandas,  heaven  and  earth,  the  sun  and  moon, 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  K*jrma  and  Sesha,  the  Guru  and  his  pupil, 
the  individual  and  the  species,  the  temple  and  the  god,  the  observance  of 
ceremonial  rites,  and  the  muttering  of  prayers,  all  is  emptiness.  Speech, 
hearing  and  discussion  are  emptiness,  and  substance  itself  is  no  more.” 

“  Let  every  one  meditate  upon  himself,  nor  make  known  his  self- 
communion  to  another — let  him  be  the  worshipper  and  the  worship,  nor 
talk  of  a  difference  between  this  and  that — look  into  yourself  and  not  into 
another,  for  in  yourself  that  other  will  be  found — there  is  no  other  but 
myself,  and  I  talk  of  another  from  ignorance.  In  the  same  way  as  I  see 
my  face  in  a  glass,  I  see  myself  in  others,  but  it  is  error  to  think 
that  what  I  see  is  not  my  face,  but  that  of  another — whatever  you  see 
is  but  yourself,  and  father  and  mother  are  non-entities  ;  you  are  the 
infant  and  the  old  man,  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  the  male  and  the 
female  :  it  is  you  who  are  drowned  in  the  stream,  you  who  pass  over,  you 
are  the  killer,  and  the  slain,  the  slayer  and  the  eater,  you  are  the  king  and 
the  subject.  You  seize  yourself  and  let  go,  you  sleep,  and  you  wake, 
you  dance  for  yourself,  you  play  and  sing  for  yourself.  You  are  the 
sensualist  and  the  ascetic,  the  sick  man  and  the  strong — in  short,  what¬ 
ever  you  see,  that  is  you,  as  bubbles,  surf,  and  billows  are  all  but  water.” 

“  When  we  are  visited  in  sleep  by  visions,  we  think  in  our  sleep  that 
those  visions  are  realities — we  wake,  and  find  them  falsehoods,  and  they 
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leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  One  man  in  his  sleep  receives  some  informa¬ 
tion,  and  he  goes  and  tells  it  to  his  neighbour — from  such  idle  narrations 
what  benefit  is  obtained — what  will  be  left  to  us  when  we  have  been 
winnowing  chaff.” 

“  I  meditate  upon  the  Suni  Doctrine  alone,  and  know  neither  virtue 
nor  vice — many  have  been  the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  nothing  did  they 
bring  and  nothing  took  they  away — the  good  name  of  the  liberal  survived 
him,  and  disrepute  covered  the  niggard  with  its  shadow.  So  let  men 
speak  good  words,  that  none  may  speak  ill  of  them  afterwards.  Take 
during  the  few  days  of  your  life  what  the  world  offers  you.  Enjoy  your  own 
share,  and  give  some  of  it  to  others  :  without  liberality,  who  shall  acquire 
reputation  ?  Give  ever  after  your  means,  such  is  the  established  rule.  To 
some  give  money,  to  some  respect,  to  some  kind  words,  and  to  some 
delight.  Do  good  to  all  the  world,  that  all  the  world  may  speak  good  of 
you.  Praise  the  name  of  the  liberal  when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
throw  dust  upon  the  name  of  the  niggard.  Evil  and  good  are  attributes  of 
the  body — you  have  the  choice  of  two  sweetmeats  in  your  hands.  Karna 
was  a  giver  of  gold,  and  Janaka  as  liberal  as  wise.  Sivi,  Harischandra, 
Dadhicha,  and  many  others,  have  acquired  by  their  bounty  fame  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

I 

“  Many  now  are,  many  have  been,  and  many  will  be — the  world  is 
never  empty  ;  like  leaves  upon  the  trees,  new  ones  blossom  as  the  old 
decay.  Fix  not  your  heart  upon  a  withered  leaf,  but  seek  the  shade  of 
the  green  foliage — a  horse  of  a  thousand  rupees  is  good  for  nothing  when 
dead,  but  a  living  tattoo  will  carry  you  along  the  road.  Have  no  hope 
in  the  man  that  is  dead,  trust  but  in  him  that  is  living.  He  that  is  dead 
will  be  alive  no  more  :  a  truth  that  all  men  do  not  know :  of  all  those  that 
have  died,  has  any  business  brought  any  one  back  again,  or  has  any  one 
brought  back  tidings  of  the  rest.  A  rent  garment  cannot  be  spun 
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anew,  a  broken  pot  cannot  be  pieced  again  A  living  man  has  nothing 
to  do  with  heaven  and  hell,  but  when  the  body  has  become  dust,  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  Jackass  and  a  dead  Saint.” 

“  Earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind,  blended  together,  constitute  the  body 
— of  these  four  elements  the  world  is  composed,  and  there  is  nothing  else. 
This  is  Brahma,  this  is  a  pismire,  all  consists  of  these  elements,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  them  through  separate  receptacles.” 

“  Beings  are  born  from  the  womb,  the  egg,  the  germ,  and  vapour.” 

“  Hindus  and  Musselmans  are  of  the  same  nature,  two  leaves  of  one  tree 
—these  call  their  teachers  Mullas,  those  term  them  Pandits  ;  two  pitchers 
4  of  one  clay  :  one  performs  Numaz,  the  other  offers  Puja :  where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  I  know  of  no  dissimilarity— they  are  both  followers  of  the  doctrine 
of  Duality— they  have  the  same  bone,  the  same  flesh,  the  same  blood,  and 
the  same  marrow.  One  cuts  off  the  foreskin,  the  other  puts  on  a  sacrifi¬ 
cial  thread.  Ask  of  them  the  difference,  enquire  the  importance  of  these 
distinctions,  and  they  will  quarrel  with  you :  dispute  not,  but  know  them 
to  be  the  same— avoid  all  idle  wrangling  and  strife,  and  adhere  to  the 
truth,  the  doctrine  of  Dayaram. 

“  I  fear  n°t  to  declare  the  truth — I  know  no  difference  between  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  king — T  want  neither  homage  nor  respect,  and  hold  no  commu¬ 
nion  with  any  but  the  good :  what  I  can  obtain  with  facility  that  will 
I  desire,  but  a  palace  or  a  thicket  are  to  me  the  same — the  error  of  mine 
and  thine  have  I  cast  away,  and  know  nothing  of  loss  or  gain.  When  a 
man  can  meet  with  a  preceptor  to  teach  him  these  truths,  he  will  destroy 
the  errors  of  a  million  of  births,  such  a  teacher  is  now  in  the  world,  and 
such  a  one  is  Dayaram.” 
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The  survey  that  has  thus  been  taken  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Hindu 
religion  will  shew,  that  its  internal  constitution  has  not  been  exempt  from 
those  varieties,  to  which  all  human  systems  of  belief  are  subject,  and 
that  it  has  undergone  great  and  frequent  modifications,  until  it  presents 
an  appearance  which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  originally  wore. 

The  precise  character  of  the  primitive  Hindu  system  will  only  be 
justly  appreciated,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas 
shall  have  been  translated,  but  some  notion  of  their  contents  and  purport 
may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  account  of  them,*  as  well  as  from 
his  description  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus. f  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  in  a  great  measure,  harmonise  with 
the  V aid  Uc  Code. 

From  these  sources  then  it  would  seem,  that  some  of  the  original 
rites  are  still  preserved  in  the  Roma ,  or  fire  offerings,  and  in  such  of  the 
Sanslidras,  or  purificatory  ceremonies,  as  are  observed  at  the  periods  of 
birth,  tonsure,  investiture,  marriage  and  cremation.  Even  in  these 
ceremonies,  however,  formulae,  borrowed  from  the  Tantras,  assume  the 
place  of  the  genuine  texts,  whilst  on  many  occasions  the  observances  of  the 
Vedas  are  wholly  neglected.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  original 
system,  which  was  devised  for  certain  recognised  classes  into  which 
the  Hindu  community  was  then  divided,  and  of  which  three  out  of  four 
parts  no  longer  exist — the  Hindus  being  now  distinguished  into  Brahmans 
and  mixed  castes  alone — and  the  former  having  almost  universally  deviated 


*  Asiatic  Researches  vol.  VIII. 
f  Asiatic  Researches  vol.  VII. 
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from  the  duties  and  habits  to  which  they  were  originally  devoted.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  classes,  therefore,  can  with  propriety  make  use  of  the  Vaidik 
ritual,  and  their  manual  of  devotion  must  be  taken  from  some  other 
source. 

How  far  the  preference  of  any  individual  Divinity,  as  an  especial 
object  of  veneration,  is  authorised  by  the  Vedas,  remains  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  forms  to  which 
homage  is  now  paid  are  of  modern  canonization.  At  any  rate  such  is  the 
highest  antiquity  of  the  most  celebrated  Teachers  and  Founders  of  the 
popular  sects;  andBAsAVA  in  the  Dekhin ,  Vallabha  Swam!  in  Hindustan , 
and  Chaitanya  in  Bengal,  claim  no  earlier  a  date  than  the  eleventh  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Consistent  with  the  introduction  of  new  objects  of  devotion,  is  the 
elevation  of  new  races  of  individuals  to  the  respect  or  reverence  of  the 
populace  as  their  ministers  and  representatives.  The  Brahmans  retain,  it 
is  true,  a  traditional  sanctity ;  and  when  they  cultivate  pursuits  suited  to 
their  character,  as  the  Law  and  Literature  of  their  sacred  language,  they 
receive  occasional  marks  of  attention,  and  periodical  donations  from  the 
most  opulent  of  their  countrymen.  But  a  very  mistaken  notion  prevails 
generally  amongst  Europeans  of  the  position  of  the  Brahmans  in  Hindu 
society,  founded  on  the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Menu, 
and  the  application  of  the  expression  ‘  Priesthood,’  to  the  Brahmanical 
Order,  by  Sir  William  Jones.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase  it  never 
was  applicable  to  the  Brahmans,  for  although  some  amongst  them  acted 
in  ancient  times  as  family  priests,  and  conducted  the  fixed  or  occasional 
ceremonials  of  household  worship,  yet  even  Menu  holds  the  Brahman, 
who  ministers  to  an  idol,  infamous  during  life,  and  condemned  to  the 
infernal  regions  after  death,  and  the  Sanscrit  language  abounds  with 
synonimes  for  the  priest  of  a  temple,  significant  of  his  degraded  condition 
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both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Ministrant  Priests  in  temples,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Brahmans,  collectively  speaking,  never  were  —  and  although 
many  amongst  them  act  in  that  capacity,  it  is  no  more  their  appropriate 
province  than  any  other  lucrative  occupation.  In  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  ghostly  advisers 
of  the  people,  either  individually  or  in  their  households.  This  office  is  now 
filled  by  various  persons,  who  pretend  to  superior  sanctity,  as  Gosains, 
Vairdgis ,  and  Sanydsis.  Many  of  these  are  Brahmans,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  so,  and  it  is  not  as  Brahmans  that  they  receive  the  veneration 
of  their  lay  followers.  They  derive  it  as  we  have  seen  from  individual 
repute,  or  more  frequently  from  their  descent  from  the  founder  of  some 
particular  division,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Gokulastha  Gosains  and  the 
Goswdmis  of  Bengal.  The  Brahmans  as  a  caste  exercise  little  real  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  minds  of  the  Hindus  beyond  what  they  obtain  from  their 
numbers,  affluence  and  rank.  As  a  hierarchy  they  are  null,  and  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  body  they  are  few,  and  meet  with  but  slender  countenance  from  their 
countrymen  or  their  foreign  rulers.  That  they  are  still  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  the  social  system  of  British  India,  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is 
not  as  a  priesthood.  They  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  all  the 
other  tribes, — -they  are  of  more  respectable  birth,  and  in  general  of 
better  education — a  prescriptive  reverence  for  the  order  improves  these 
advantages,  and  Brahmans  are  accordingly  numerous  amongst  the  most 
affluent  and  distinguished  members  of  every  Hindu  state.  It  is  only, 
however,  as  far  as  they  are  identified  with  the  Gurus  of  the  popular 
sects,  that  they  can  be  said  to  hold  any  other  than  secular  consideration. 

Aware  apparently  of  the  inequality  upon  which  those  Gurus  con¬ 
tended  with  the  long  established  claims  of  the  Brahmanical  tribe,  the  new 
teachers  of  the  people  took  care  to  invest  themselves  with  still  higher 
pretensions.  The  Achdrya  or  Guru  of  the  three  first  classes,  is  no  doubt 
described  by  Menu,  as  entitled  to  the  most  profound  respect  from  his  pupil 
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during  pupilage,  but  the  Guru  of  the  present  day  exacts  implicit  devotion 
from  his  disciples  during  life.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  what 
there  has  been  previous  occasion  to  notice  with  respect  to  the  extravagant 
obedience  to  be  paid  by  some  sectarians  to  the  Guru ,  whose  favour  is 
declared  to  be  of  much  more  importance  than  that  of  the  god  whom  he 
represents. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  modern  systems  which  has  been  adverted  to 
in  the  preceding  pages,  is  the  paramount  value  of  Bhakti—iaith. — implicit 
reliance  on  the  favour  of  the  Deity  worshipped.  This  is  a  substitute  for  all 
religious  or  moral  acts,  and  an  expiation  for  every  crime.  Now,  in  the 
Vedas ,  two  branches  are  distinctly  marked,  the  practical  and  speculative. 
The  former  consists  of  prayers  and  rules  for  oblations  to  any  or  all  of  the 
gods — but  especially  to  Indra  and  Agni,  the  ruler  of  the  firmament  and 
of  fire,  for  positive  worldly  goods,  health,  posterity  and  affluence.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  investigation  of  matter  and  spirit,  leading  to  detachment  from 
worldly  feelings  and  interests,  and  final  liberation  from  bodily  existence. 
The  first  is  intended  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  second  for  philosophers 
and  ascetics.  There  is  not  a  word  of  faith,  of  implicit  belief  or  passionate 
devotion  in  all  this,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  as  little  essential  to  the 
primitive  Hindu  worship  as  they  were  to  the  religious  systems  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Bhakti  is  an  invention,  and  apparently  a  modern  one,  of  the 
Institutors  of  the  existing  sects,  intended  like  that  of  the  mystical  holiness 
of  the  Guru,  to  extend  their  own  authority.  It  has  no  doubt  exercised  a 
most  mischievous  influence  upon  the  moral  principles  of  the  Hindus. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  with  which  the  sectarian  Gurus 
fortified  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  never  able  to  enlist  the  whole 

of  Hinduism  under  their  banners,  or  to  suppress  all  doubt  and  disbelief. 

% 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  essay,  that  great 
latitude  of  speculation  has  always  been  allowed  amongst  the  Brahmans 
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themselves,  and  it  will  have  been  seen  from  the  notices  of  different  sects, 

that  scepticism  is  not  unfrequent  amongst  the  less  privileged  orders.  The 

tendency  of  many  widely  diffused  divisions  is  decidedly  monotheistical, 

and  we  have  seen  that  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  attempts  have 

been  made  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  utter  unbelief.  It  is  not  likely 

% 

that  these  will  ever  extensively  spread,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
with  the  diffusion  of  education,  independant  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
prevailing  systems  and  their  professors,  will  become  more  universal,  and  be 
better  directed.  The  germ  is  native  to  the  soil :  it  has  been  kept  alive  for 
ages  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  has  been  apparently 
more  vigorous  than  ever  during  the  last  century.  It  only  now  requires 
prudent  and  patient  fostering  to  grow  into  a  stately  tree,  and  yield  goodly 
fruit. 
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MEMOIR 

OF  A 

SURVEY  of  ASAM  and  the  NEIGHBOURING  COUNTRIES, 

EXECUTED  IN  1825-6-7-8. 

By  LIEUTENANT  R.  WILCOX. 


In  the  following  Memoir  I  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
progress  of  our  Geographical  Discoveries  on  the  N.  E.  Frontier  from  the 
time  when  our  armies  advancing  in  that  direction  opened  to  us  countries  of 
which  we  had  till  then  a  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

TSarratives  ol  some  of  the  journies  have  been  already  published,  and 
much  of  the  new  information  has  been  included  in  a  paper  in  the  16th 
Vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  :  but  the  former  are  scattered  in  the  News¬ 
papers  or  Periodicals  without  connection  to  enable  the  enquirer  to  collect 
the  scattered  gleams  of  information  into  one  common  focus,  while  the 
latter,  including  only  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  the  individuals  en^aff- 
ed  in  that  quarter,  and  applying  also  to  statistic  enquiries ;  gives  neces¬ 
sarily  an  inadequate  idea  of  our  acquisitions  in  Geographical  information 
piopeily  so  called,  as  it  also  stops  short  of  the  date  at  which  our  enquiries 
terminated.  This  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  Society,  who  have 
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expressed  a  wish  in  a  note  attached  to  that  paper  by  their  Secretary,  that 
some  task  similar  to  the  one  I  propose  to  myself  should  be  undertaken. 
The  interest  too  excited  by  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Sanpo  and 
Brahmaputra ,  evidenced  by  the  notice  taken  of  the  subject  in  Europe, 
seems  to  call  for  the  execution  of  such  a  task  :  and  I  have  therefore 
been  induced  to  draw  up  the  following  Memoir. 

I  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  seen  the  task  fall  into  other 
hands,  and  I  have  delayed  undertaking  it  in  the  hope  of  some  one  better 
prepared  anticipating  me,  yet  I  would  not  be  understood  to  disqualify 
myself  more  than  necessary.  Having  been  on  the  spot  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  at  first  an  interested  observer,  and  latterly  employed  in  exploring 
myself  much  of  the  Terra  incognita  of  that  quarter,  I  consider  that  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  progressive  steps  made, 
as  well  as  to  supply  many  particulars  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  not  yet  generally  adverted  to. 

In  October  1824,  several  of  the  Officers  employed  in  Revenue  Sur¬ 
veys  were  taken  from  those  duties,  and  placed  (to  continue  during  the 
war)  under  the  superintendance  of  Major  Schalch,  in  order  that  accompa¬ 
nying  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  and  receiving  his  instructions, 
they  might  derive  advantage  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of  the 
opportunities  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  opened  of  pushing  our  inves¬ 
tigations  beyond  those  barriers  which  the  well  or  ill-founded  jealousy  of 
our  Eastern  neighbours  had  hitherto  opposed  to  us,  and  which  we  had 
till  then  no  immediate  hope  of  surmounting. 

In  the  distribution  I  was  appointed  to  act  with  Captain  Bedford  as 
his  Assistant,  and  our  province  was  Asam.  Besides  the  instructions  given 
generally  to  his  corps  by  Major  Schalch,  (as  conveyed  in  a  circular  letter) 
Captain  Bedford  was  verbally  directed  to  consider  the  Brahmaputra 
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as  the  chief  object  to  which  his  attention  should  be  directed.  He  was 
to  endeavour  to  unravel  the  mystery  in  which  was  enveloped  each  notice 
or  tradition  respecting  its  fountain  head  by  proceeding  up  its  streams 
as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  force,  or  the  safeguard  of  a 
detached  escort  might  permit. 

We  arrived  at  Goalpctra,  on  the  frontier  of  Asam,  in  the  latter  end 
of  January,  1825,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Burma  force 
at  Rangpur ,  and  we  were  then  eager  to  join  the  Head-Quarters  in  full 
expectation  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  advance  towards  Amarapura. 
We  were  already  making  anxious  enquiries  respecting  the  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Asamese  per¬ 
sisted  in  a  common  declaration  that  it  rises  in  the  East  beyond  their  terri¬ 
tories.  We  were  told  of  a  cataract,  which  imagination  perhaps,  rather 
than  report,  founded  on  respectable  information,  long  continued  to 
magnify  into  a  splendid  fall  of  the  whole  river  from  the  bordering  ridge 
of  mountains. 

Mr.  Scott,*  indefatigable  and  ardent  in  the  cause  of  scientific 
research,  had  in  the  meantime,  on  arriving  at  Rangpur,  caused  Lieutenant 
Burlton  to  be  detached,  to  survey  the  river  beyond  as  far  as  practicable  ; 
but  there  no  longer  existed  such  extreme  doubt  about  the  direction  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  navigable  part  of  its  course.  The  Natives  knew  well  that 
the  boats  of  Bengal  could  not  pass  more  than  one  day’s  journey  beyond 
Sacliya;  (in  Lat.  27°  48'  Long.  95°  40')  they  spoke  confidently  (and  their 
information  could  no  longer  be  doubted)  of  the  Brahmakund,  the  origin 
of  the  river,  being  situated  in  the  East ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  presented 


*  Ensign  (now  Colonel)  Wood’s  Survey  reached  no  further  than  Rangpur ,  and  he  leaves  the 
space  beyond  a  perfect  blank.  He  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  his  Geographical  information  beyond 
the  mere  line  ot  the  river,  by  the  difficulties  he  laboured  under  in  holding  intercourse  with  the 
Natives. 
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a  Map  drawn  in  their  own  incorrect  style,  shewing  the  situation  of  the 
notable  villages  or  districts,  and  exhibiting  the  various  nalas  feeding  the 
Brahmaputra  within  their  limits.  It  was  afterwards  remarked  that  in  this 
production,  the  Dihong  and  the  Dihong  were  not  distinguished  from  other 
tributary  streams. 

The  commission  with  which  Lieutenant  Burlton  was  charged  was 
executed  by  him  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  With  a  surveying  com¬ 
pass  only,  and  unfurnished  with  any  instrument  for  measuring  distances, 

he  surveyed  the  river  to  Sacliya  and  a  short  distance  beyond,  and  subse- 

,  ✓ 

quent  measurement  has  detected  but  little  error  in  the  Map  he  made. 

In  the  Government  Gazette  of  9th  May,  1825,  appeared  an  extract 
from  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  letter,  giving  an  account  of  this  expedition,  it 
is  dated  “  On  the  river  Burrampooter,  N.  Lat.  27°  54'  E.  Long.  95°  24' 
March  31st,  1825.”*  He  reports  that  he  had  that  day  got  as  high  up  the 
river,  as  it  was  navigable  :  its  bed,  he  says,  was  a  complete  mass  of  rocks, t 
with  only  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  water  in  the  deepest  part,  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  was  also  so  great,  that  no  boat  could  track  against  it,  put¬ 
ting  the  danger  of  striking  on  the  rocks  out  of  the  question.  He  consi¬ 
ders  it  as  about  the  size  of  the  Kullong  river,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
across)  and  the  extreme  banks  as  being  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
apart.  Lieutenant  Burlton  regrets  that  he  could  not  proceed  further  either 
by  land  or  water.  It  was  represented  to  be  at  least  ten  days’  journey  to  the 
Brahmakund ,  and  he  had  but  a  few  days  provisions  left — what  he  had 
learnt  respecting  the  course  of  the  river  above,  was  “  that  it  runs  easterly 


*  The  true  place  was  about  Lat,  27°  49’  and  Long.  95°  52'. 

f  Not  rocks  in  situ,  but  rounded  stones  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  mountains  in 
the  rainy  season.  R.  W. 

K  2 
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till  it  reaches  the  lowest  range  of  mountains,*  (Lieutenant  Burlton 
could  see  the  range,  and  supposed  it  to  be  about  fifty  miles  distant,) 
where  it  falls  from  a  perpendicular  height  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  forms  a  large  bottomless  bay,  which  is  called  the  Brahma 
K-und Above  the  low  range  are  some  high  mountains,  which  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  from  the  narrowness  of  the  water  he  imagined, 
that  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra  must  be  there,  as  it  seemed  very 
improbable  such  a  small  body  of  water  could  run  the  distance  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  or  supposed  to  do. 

From  what  the  Natives  said  respecting  the  Siri  Sir  hit, or  Irawadi, 
Lieutenant  Burlton  was  inclined  to  think  that  that  river  rises  at  the 
same  place. 

.. ,  jj  1  .!  \ 

The  impression  made  by  the  foregoing  account  is  apparent  in  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  Editor  of  the  Government  Gazette.  Dis¬ 
cussing  Rennell’s  inference  of  the  connexion  of  the  Sanpu  and  Brahma¬ 
putra  rivers,  he  says,  “  The  Sanpu  where  left  by  the  Chinese  is  called 
a  very  large  river,  and  the  name  itself  Sanpu,  is  said  to  imply  the  river  par 
excellence.  How  happens  it  then  upon  entering  Asam  to  have  lost  all 
claim  to  such  a  character,  and  to  be  little  more  than  a  hill  torrent,  with  only 
three  or  four  feet  water  in  its  greatest  depth.’'  Had  Lieutenant  Burlton 
added  an  account  of  the  discharge  of  the  river,  according  to  the  sections 
he  took  below  the  Buii  Dihong  mouth,  and  near  Sadiya ,  this  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  river  could  never  have  been  formed.  For  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  per  second  in  the  former  place,  was  found  to  be  80,727 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  Lieut.  Burlton  means  from  the  East,  or  from  the 
lowest  range  of  mountains  westerly. 

t  R  was  s°  printed,  but  Lieut.  Burlton  must  have  printed  and  probably  wrote  the  Seeree 
Lohit,  or  Sri  Lolrit. 
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cubic  feet  per  second,  and  of  the  sacred  Brahmaputra ,  or  eastern  branch 
passing  Sadly  a,  32,413  feet  in  the  same  time.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  rise  before  the  latter 
measurement  was  made,  and  that  divided  as  the  river  is  in  that 
part  of  its  stream  near  Rangpur  into  many  channels,  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  did  not  embrace  the  whole  river,  or  that  some  of  the  minor 
channels  had  been  omitted,  being  inaccessible. 


The  next  notice  that  appeared  is  in  the  Government  Gazette,  9th  June, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  it,  if  merely  to  show  that  attention  was 
not  ygt  directed  to  the  navigation  of  the  D ihonig ,  though  it  is  men- 
tioned  in  these  terms:  “  The  river  (i.  e.  Brahmaputra)  washes  Silam 
Mukh  or  M&r,  so  called  from  the  numerous  stones  and  fragments  of 
rock  washed  down  from  the  hills  by  the  Diliong  and  Dibong  rivers, 
which  soon  after  empty  themselves  into  the  Lohit ;  these  rise  and 
flow  from  perceptible  openings  in  the  high  chain  of  hills  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  considerably  contribute  to  the  mass  of  the  river,  which  after 
passing  above  their  mouths,  diminishes  materially  in  bulk  and  im¬ 
portance.”  The  writer  further  says,  “  But  the  object  ol  greatest  interest 
to  topographical  science  is  a  clear  and  distinct  opening  in  the  lower  lofty 
ranges  bearing  due  east,  behind  which  is  pointed  out  by  all  ranks  and 
classes,  the  Brahma  Kund,  or  reservoir,  whence  flows  the  Brahmaputra , 
and  distant  from  hence  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles— six  days’  jour¬ 
ney.  The  stream  is  described  as  taking  its  rise  from  a  circular  basin  or 
well  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  beneath  the  snowy  region,  while  behind 
and  above  it  are  stupendous  ranges  of  impracticable  transit.” 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Bedford  and  myselt  had  reached  Bisha- 
nath,  where  directions  were  received  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Richards, 
commanding  the  force,  to  survey  the  Bun  Lohit ,  or  old  channel  of  the 
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river,  to  the  head  of  the  Majholi  island,  and  as  both  Officers  might  be 
profitably  employed,  we  were  directed  to  separate,  one  of  the  two 
re-surveying  in  progress  to  Rangpur,  the  Diking ,  or  southern  branch. 

I  may  here  endeavour  to  elucidate  a  point  which  I  observe  has  caused 
considerable  difficulty— I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  present  Bar 
Gohayn  of  Asam,  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  other  well-informed 
Asamese  whom  I  had  questioned,  that  before  the  remarkable  flood  from 
the  Dihong  altered  entirely  the  state  of  its  channels,  and  the  direction 
of  the  principal  body  of  the  river,  the  Diking  did  not  disembogue  itself 
where  it  does  now  into  the  Brahmaputra,  but  turning  to  the  south-east 
received  the  Disang,  and  Dikko,  the  Jazi,  and  Disai  river,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  great  river  near  Mahura.  A  peninsula,  or  rather  long 
neck  of  land  then  existed,  and  the  channel  of  the  Dikins'  was  then  in  the 
bed  of  that  branch  still  retaining  the  name.  The  great  river  from  near 
Sildni  Mur  to  Sisi,  flowed  in  a  bed  which  still  continues  to  fill  in  the 
rains,  though  it  is  of  diminished  size  to  the  north  of  the  present  channel. 
It  is  called  the  Bun  Suti,  or  Suti  Lohit.  T.he  Bun  Lokit,  since  this 
singular  division  of  its  former  supply  of  water  has  become  of  so  little 
consequence  that  above  the  junction  of  the  Subanskiri ,  it  is  barely  naviga¬ 
ble  in  the  dry  season.  The  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Diking  is  an 
event  of  much  later  date.  It  is  said  that  the  passage  through  the  low 
land  in  the  direction  of  Sadiya,  was  aided  by  some  rivulet  draining  the 
jungles,  that  an  accumulation  of  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kusan  hills, 
was  the  immediate  cause,  and  that  the  opening  now  called  the  new  Diking, 
was  very  gradually  enlarged  by  the  influence  of  successive  rains,  causing 
an  equivalent  diminution  to  the  ancient  Diking ,  the  old  communication 
with  which  has  no  water  in  the  cold  season,  and  indeed,  the  name  of 
z  Diking  might  fairly  be  dropped  in  favor  of  the  Namrup,  from 
which  it  derives  its  present  supply.  Whether  there  existed  a  channel  of 
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communication  between  the  Diking  and  Lohit  near  the  spot  where  the 
Buri  Diking  now  meets  the  latter,  I  never  could  satisfactorily  learn. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  Captain  Bedford  chose  the 
Buri  Lohit ,  as  it  presented  novelty,  and  left  me  to  retrace  Ensign 
Wood’s  steps  towards  Rangpur:  he  completed  his  survey;  but  I  met  with 
an  unfortunate  accident  in  the  progress  of  mine :  about  half  way  from 
Bishandth ,  my  map  and  field  book,  with  the  greatest  part  of  my  pro¬ 
perty,  were  lost  by  the  sinking  of  my  boat.  Captain  Bedford  after¬ 
wards  continued  his  route  towards  Sadiya ,  making  a  more  accurate  survey 
than  Lieutenant  Burlton  had  the  means  of  doing;  and  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  month  of  June,  he  had  surveyed  not  only  the  whole  distance 
on  the  great  river  from  Bishandth  to  Tenga  Pant,  but  having  accompa¬ 
nied  Captain  Neufville  on  the  expedition  against  the  Singfo  Chiefs, 
he  also  added  a  hasty  survey  of  the  Noa  Diking. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Dilcho  Mulch  in  April,  Colonel  Richards 
permitted  me  to  accompany  a  party  of  the  46th  Regiment,  which  was  to 
proceed  up  the  Disang  river  to  Borhdth ,  to  protect  the  Asamese  of  the 
intermediate  district  in  advance  of  Rangpur ,  from  incursions  of  the 
Sing f os,  who  had  lately,  in  considerable  strength,  made  a  very  daring  and 
successful  incursion  close  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  force. 

After  passing  Bel  Bari  on  the  Disang ,  I  found  the  banks  of  the  river 
clothed  with  an  impenetrable  tree  forest,  and  the  distances  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  estimate  in  time,  guided  by  the  experience  I  had  of  the  progress  of 
my  boat  at  those  places  where  it  was  practicable  to  use  my  perambulator. 
About  five  miles  by  the  river  below  Borhdth ,  we  first  encountered  the 
shallow  rapids  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  pebbles  brought  down 
by  the  stream,  and  further  progress  in  Bengali  boats  was  impossible  ; 
but  one  of  the  Asam  guides  offered  to  conduct  me  to  Borhdth;  and  after 
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a  most  laborious  march  through  jungle,  where  no  trace  of  a  path  was  to 
be  found,  I  reached  the  place. 

Near  to  Bor  hath,  are  several  salt  springs,  whence  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  used  formerly  to  be  obtained.  Those  at  present  worked 
were  too  far  removed  wdthin  the  Nag  a  hills,  for  me  to  visit  them  ;  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  in  green  bamboos,  and  the  salt  presented  wras 
generally  of  a  grey  colour,  extremely  hard  and  compact,  having  the  form 
ot  the  bamboo  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  and  possessing  the  radiated 
structure  in  perfection.* 

After  passing  eighteen  rapids  in  an  attempt  to  survey  the  river 
beyond  Borhath  I  desisted ;  the  hills  which  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  for  they  w^ere  generally  covered  with  soil  to  some  depth,  were 
either  of  grey  or  yellow  sandstone  :  the  former  of  a  close  hard  texture  and 
the  latter  coarse,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waters  converted 
speedily  into  clay  ;  coal  is  found  at  no  great  distance. 

I  was  told  that  the  produce  of  the  Ndga  hills  is  limited  to  ginger, 
black  pepper,  a  few  vegetables,  iron  and  salt. 

With  the  aid  of  an  elephant  and  a  party  of  coolies,  I  attempted  to 
drag  a  canoe  across  to  the  old  fort  of  Jypur ,  but  on  my  arrival  there  I 
found  my  boat  so  much  injured  by  rough  usage  in  the  way  through  the 
close  foiest  that  it  was  no  longer  serviceable.  An  Asamese  captive  had 
fortunately  made  his  escape  that  day  from  the  hands  of  the  Simfos 
and  having  robbed  them  of  a  canoe,  in  addition  to  such  trifles  as  he  could 
conveniently  seize  and  carry  off  in  it,  he  presented  himself  to  our  notice, 


Moy  not  these  salt  springs  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  ? 
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singing  most  lustily  and  merrily  the  song  of  liberty,  and  he  readily  yielded 
his  prize  to  me.  In  his  canoe  I  dropped  down  the  Bun  Diking  to  its 
mouth,  taking  the  bearings  of  its  numerous  reaches,  and  noting  the  time. 
I  mention  this  incident  as  a  note  of  the  mode  in  which  the  survey  was 
performed.  The  Bun  Diking  wanders  through  a  forest  as  dense  as  that 
of  the  parrellel  river  Discing,  and  the  country  between  the  two  at  that 
time  was  said  to  be  an  inhospitable  tract  of  rank  jungle,  without  a  vestige 
of  inhabitants. 

The  fort  of  Jypur  I  found  so  much  overgrown  with  high  grass  jungle, 
that  I  must  have  passed  it  unawares,  had  not  my  guide  pointed  it  out.  It 
is  a  square  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  with  a  dry  ditch  of  six  feet 
deep,  the  earth  from  which  is  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall  or  bank  six 
feet  high. 

My  next  employment  was  a  survey  of  the  river  Dikho ,  which  was 
made  under  more  favorable  circumstances  for  arriving  at  accuracy,  as  the 
distance  by  the  bund  road  both  to  Kowarpara  and  to  Ghergong  was  survey¬ 
ed,  and  hills  determined  in  position  from  this  base  served  to  correct  the 
remaining  portion,  but  here  as  in  the  Disang,  after  arriving  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  hills,  I  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  :  it  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  before  named  rivers. 

As  my  object  is  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  several  steps  of  our 
discoveries,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Lieutenant  Jones’s  Journal  of  his 
March  from  Rangpur  with  the  detachment,  which  I  found  at  Borhdth  on 
my  arrival  there. 

The  Journal  was  noticed  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  23d  of  June, 
and  its  contents  though  interesting,  scarcely  require  repetition,  as  they 
chiefly  describe  the  embarrassments  of  a  party  moving  on  bad  roads 
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through  a  jungly  and  swampy  tract  intersected  by  swollen  rivers.  For 
the  first  fourteen  miles,  they  encountered  swamps,  jheels,  and  tree  jungle  ; 
then,  after  coming  on  a  good  broad  road,  and  proceeding  one  mile  along 
it,  they  found  a  fine  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  in  good  repair,  over  the 
Tezakhana  nullah.  The  broad  road  continued  (occasionally  broken) 
through  a  more  open  country  with  the  Ndga  hills  on  the  right  at  no  great 
distance.  The  Chipera  river  was  crossed  by  the  help  of  a  party  of  Ndgas, 
who  are  very  expert  in  felling  timber,  and  a  raft  was  constructed  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  baggage  over  the  Tsokak,  which  could  not  be  forded  by  elephants. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  appeared  some  further  information,  derived 
from  Lieutenant  Neufville,  who,  by  means  of  some  Khcingtis ,  (Khamtis) 
originally  from  the  Bor  Khangti  country,  had  been  enabled  to  add  to  his 
former  account,  that  “  The  Bor  Khangti  country,  before  remarked,  lies 
in  a  direction  from  this  spot  a  little  to  the  south  of  east  on  the  other  side 
of  the  high  snowy  hills  of  the  Brahmakund.  These  ranges  he  now  finds 
extend  back  to  a  far  greater  depth  than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  and  he 
is  assured  to  a  far  higher  altitude  than  any  of  those  now  visible.*  The 
Burrampooter  or  Lohit,  accessible  only  as  far  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Brah¬ 
makund ,  (unless  perhaps  to  the  hill  Meeshmees')  takes  its  original  rise  very 
considerably  to  the  eastward,  issuing  from  the  snow  at  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  ranges,  thence  it  falls  a  mere  mountain  rivulet  to  the  brim  of  the 
Brahmakund,  which  receives  also  the  tribute  of  three  streams  from  the 
Meesmee  hills,  called  Juhjung,  Tisseek  and  Digaroo.^.  From  the  opposite 


*  To  the  north  east  of  Sudiya,  there  are  higher  mountains  than  those  visible  from  the  station— 
but  duectly  towards  the  souices  ot  the  Brahmaputra,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  higher. 

+  The  only  stream  falling  into  the  Kund  or  near  it,  is  the  Deopani,  a  mountain  rill.  The 

Digaru  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  - miles  west  of  the  Kund,  on  the  north  bank  the  Mitee  is 

the  nearest,  falling  in  from  the  south  about  half  mile  beyond.  The  Tisseek  and  Juhjung,  I  do 
not  recognise. 
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side  of  the  same  mountain,  which  gives  the  primeval  rise  to  the  Bur - 
i  ampooter,  the  Khangtis  state  (as  they  had  before  stated  to  Lieutenant 
Burlton,)  “  that  the  Irawaddij  takes  its  source  running  south,  intersect¬ 
ing  their  country  and  flowing  to  the  Ava  empire.  This  theory  of  the  sources 
of  the  streams  is  thought  by  far  the  most  probable  ;  and  it  agrees  more 
with  the  general  accounts  and  the  geographical  features  of  the  country.” 
A  little  to  the  northward  of  east  the  opening  of  the  Brahmakund  is 
another  less  defined  dip  in  the  lofty  line  of  the  Meeshmee  hills,  through 
which  Lieutenant  Neufville  has  received  a  route,  accessible  to  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  of  twenty  days  to  the  country  of  the  Lama  * 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  in  these  details  notice  of  a  service 
rendered  to  geography  by  Lieutenant  Bedingfield,  when  communi¬ 
cation  was  opened  with  the  Burmas  after  the  fall  of  Rangpur ;  from 
several  compared  accounts  he  compiled  a  map  of  the  Kenduen  river, 
from  the  latitude  of  Amarapura  to  its  sources,  which  is  no  doubt 
very  nearly  correct  in  its  general  features  and  also  in  many  particu  - 
lars.  Subsequent  accounts  derived  from  Sing f os,  have  enabled  us  to 
improve  on  the  central  part  and  add  more  topographical  detail  respect¬ 
ing  the  time  of  route  of  the  Burmas,  nor  ought  I  to  omit  an  account 
of  a  journey  4nto  Bhutan,  performed  by  a  Persian,  under  Mr.  Scott’s 
orders,  and  from  which  we  learn  principally  that  a  route  from  Gohati 
to  Mur  sing  gaon,  in  a  northerly  direction,  or  a  little  inclining  to  east,  crosses 
the  Bhuruli  river,  which  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra,  opposite  Kaliahar. 


*  Given  in  the  16th  vol.  of  Researches :  the  number  of  days  I  suppose  nearly  correct,  but  I  can¬ 
not  recognise  more  than  one  of  the  names  of  the  stages,  i.  e.  Tidong  for  Tiding  river,  “  which  might 
be  reached  in  one  day  from  the  Kund  by  an  active  JSleesmeeP  but  the  first  cane  bridge  across  the 
river  is,  I  think,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Tiding ,  and  in  that  case  the  Tiding  would  not  require 
to  be  crossed  in  proceeding  eastward.  The  route  to  the  Lama  country  generally  used  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 
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Mursing  gaon  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhuruli.  The  information 
collected  by  him  from  respectable  Towang  people,  places  that  town  three 
days  farther  north  on  the  Bonash  river,  which  joins  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Goalpara. 

The  possession  of  the  whole  of  Asam ,  by  giving  us  access  to  so  many 
points  for  enquiry  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  appearing  now 
so  much  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  solve  the  geographical  problem  of  the 
connexion  which  this  river  has  with  the  Sanpo,  I  was  detached  from 
the  Asam  force,  by  Colonel  Blacker,  and  instructed  to  act  under  the 
guidance  and  support  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  most 
interesting  inquiry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  that  gentleman, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Goalpara. 

I  received  Colonel  Blacker’s  instruction  at  Goalpara.  Mr.  Scott 
had,  in  the  meantime,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  gathering  information, 
but  the  Asamese  proved  fully  as  incurious  as  our  subjects  of  Hindustan, 
and  we  found  that  even  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  points  best  fitted 
for  our  first  attempt,  we  should  receive  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  best 
informed  amongst  them.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  few  traditions  on 
the  subject  which  they  were  found  possessed  of,  I  shall  give  au extract  from 
one  of  their  books  furnished  by  Boga  Damra  Phokend,*  who,  we  were 
told,  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  such  lore. 

Judging  from  this  wild  story  as  a  specimen,  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
the  Asamese  account  of  the  singular  rise  of  the  Dihong  in  1735  (?)  is  not 
well  authenticated.  Not  only,  however,  have  we  the  evidence  of  their  his¬ 
tories  for  this  fact,  but  sufficient  proof  exists  in  the  great  alterations  in  the 


*  Boga  Damra,  white  calf,  a  jocular  name  given  here  by  the  common  people  :  his  real  name 
I  do  not  recollect. 
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state  of  the  rivers  which  then  occurred,  as  I  have  before  noticed.  The 
Abors  and  Mins  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  relative  to 
this  occurrence,  as  they  were  the  first  observers  of  it,  and  the  latter  tribe 
having  their  villages  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Dihong  in  the  plains  desolat¬ 
ed  by  it :  but  they  deny  all  knowledge  of  these  remarkable  circumstances  *, 
and  indeed  the  Abors,  when  questioned  about  the  elephant  trappings,  (or 
shackles  for  binding  elephants)  as  I  believe  the  statement  in  history  gives 
it,  immediately  accounted  for  the  appearance  (of  the  latter)  by  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  their  own  implements.*  The  Abors  gave  a  reason  for 
the  rise  of  the  Dihong  ;  but  they  did  not  speak  confidently  ;  they  thought 
it  was  occasioned,  by  the  river  having  suddenly  penetrated,  at  a  sharp 
turning,  the  earthy  barrier  opposed  to  it,  or  overturned  a  ledge  of  rocks. 
That  this  enormous  body  of  water  having  so  large  a  fall  in  that  part  of  its 
course  southward  through  the  Abor  mountains,  must  exert  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

After  some  deliberation  as  to  the  route  I  should  attempt,  Mr.  Scott 
recommended  that  I  should  try  the  Subanshiri  before  proceeding  further 
eastward,  and  I  started  with  a  liberal  supply  of  red  cloth,  beads,  and  such 
other  articles  as  were  likely  to  please  the  mountaineers.  Having  arrived 
at  its  mouth  on  the  28tli  November,  I  commenced  my  survey  on  the  follow- 

V 

ing  day  ;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find  my  further  progress  impeded  on 
the  sixth  day  by  rapids,  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  round  stones 
brought  down  from  the  hills,  where,  from  its  mouth,  I  had  got  but  twenty- 
two  miles  latitude  to  the  north. 

Some  of  the  Chiefs  of  an  Abor  tribe  had  arrived  at  this  time,  to  make 
their  annual  collections  from  the  district  north  of  the  Duri  Lohit.  They 


*  The  Writer  in  the  16th  vol.  Asiatic  Researches,  appears  to  consider  this  tradition  as  of  some 
authority. 
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claim  the  whole  of  those  plains  as  their  domain,  hut  whether  this  claim  is 
the  origin  of  their  exactions,  or  whether  the  imbecile  government  of 
Asam  had  allowed  to  grow  into  a  confirmed  custom,  an  evil  which  they 
could  not  counteract,  does  not  appear;  however,  from  the  Bhurult  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dihong ,  the  whole  of  the  hill  tribes  pretend  to  similar 
rights,  and  have  never  been  interfered  with,  when,  at  the  accustomed 
season,  they  have  descended  from  their  strong  holds  and  peaceably  taken 
their  dues  from  each  separate  dwelling. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Taling  Gam,  the  most  powerful  of  these 
Abor  31ms,  and  my  presents  of  rum  and  cloth  wrought  so  well  with 
him,  that  I  entertained  hopes  of  starting  for  his  village  in  his  company, 
and  had  arranged  to  move  off  in  canoes,  to  have  the  advantage  of  water 
conveyance  for  my  provisions  the  remaining  navigable  portion  of  the 
river,  which  is  said  to  be  but  three  days. 

My  enquiries  had  not  elicited  any  information  to  warrant  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  successful  result  from  this  trip,  as  it  appeared  that  the  few 
articles  of  Thibetan  manufacture,  found  amongst  this  people,  were  acquired 
by  traffic  with  tribes  more  to  the  eastward  :  they  would  not  acknowledge 
any  acquaintance  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  but  described  them  as 
an  uninhabited  wild  tract  of  hill  and  jungle.  To  their  N.  W.,  however, 
they  place  the  Onka  31iris,  whose  country,  they  say,  is  a  level  table  land, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  these  come  in  contact  with  the  Bhotiyas — I 
thought  that  by  gaining  a  footing  in  the  first  villages  in  the  hills,  J  might 
either  induce  the  people  to  throw  off  this  reserve,  if  my  suspicions  of  their 
concealing  their  knowledge  were  correct,  or  perhaps  advance  sufficiently 
far  towards  the  north  to  make  more  effectual  enquiries.  I  was  disappointed 
through  the  interference  of  the  Asamese  of  the  Sonari  villages,  who 
anticipated  some  unknown  evil  from  our  communication  with  their  hill 
neighbours,  and  this  friendly  Chieftain  positively  refused  to  accompany 
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me,  or  to  let  any  of  his  people  guide  me  till  he  should  have  returned  and 
consulted  his  people. 

Of  the  Subanshiri,  they  could  only  tell  me  that  it  is  divided  above  into 
three  branches.  It  is  called  by  them  Kamla ,  and  the  principal  branch 
rises  in  the  N.  orN.  W.  Snow,  which  I  had  seen  lying  on  the  mountain 
in  a  northerly  direction,  they  told  me  was  fifteen  days’  journey  from  their 
villages,  and  added  that  in  the  north  east,  they  could  perceive  it  hanging 
on  the  mountains,  in  great  quantity,  throughout  the  year.  The  Miris 
bring  down  to  exchange  with  the  lowlanders,  ginger,  pepper,  manjit, 
(madder)  and  wax.  The  Abors  of  Sueng  Meng  and  Dollar  Doowars,  more 
eastward,  have  also  copper  vessels,  straight  swords  and  elephants’  teeth. 

The  Subanshiri  river  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad 
in  December.  I  found  the  discharge  at  its  mouth  16,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  up  to  the  hills  its  tributary  streams  are  few  and  of  little 
consequence.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  Omchu  of  Du  Halde 
and  Rennell.  Its  low  banks  are  covered  with  tree  jungle  and  are  subject  to 
inundation  ;  there  are  very  few  villages  visible  from  the  river,  but  inland, 
on  both  sides,  the  country  is  better  cultivated  and  more  populous  than 
other  parts  of  upper  Asam,  with  the  exception  of  Jar  hath  and  Chdr  Dwar. 

It  had  been  agreed  with  Mr.  Scott  that  in  the  event  of  my  meeting 
with  no  success  here,  I  should  go  on  to  the  Dihong  and  Dibong,  and  if 
Captain  Bedford  had  not  already  explored  those  rivers  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  that  I  should  make  my  attempt  there. 

My  own  belief,  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Miris ,  now  on  the 
Subanshiri ,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  those  rivers,  was  that 
neither  would  be  found  navigable,  and  I  was  prepared  to  move  overland 
wherever  I  could  find  admittance.  The  Miris  did  not  pretend  to  any 
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certain  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Dihong ,  and  they  seemed  to  think 
that  the  notions  current  amongst  their  tribe  and  the  Asamese ,  as  little 
worthy  my  attention.  They  informed  me  that  a  tradition  prevails  with 
the  Abors  of  the  Subanshiri ,  that  their  hunters  once,  travelling  in  quest  of 
game,  went  much  further  towards  the  north  than  usual,  and  that  they 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  noble  and  rapid  river  separating  their  wild  hills 
from  cultivated  spreading  plains,  whence  the  lowing  of  oxen  was  distinctly 
audible.  Another  singular  account  they  mentioned  of  the  Dihong  Abors, 
that  the  Dihong  is  an  anastomosing  branch  of  a  river  of  great  magnitude, 
called  Sri  Loldt,  which  also  throws  off  the  Brahmaputra,  and  passes  into 
unknown  regions  to  the  eastward.  The  Abors  are  supposed  to  see  this  Sri 
Lohit,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  numbers  of  people,  of  a  strange  tribe,  are 
perceived  coming  down  to  the  ghaut  to  bathe,  but  it  is  too  rapid  and  too  broad 
to  be  crossed.  Another  tale  is,  that  the  Sonaris  not  finding  the  sand  equally 
productive  as  usual  in  their  old  washing  haunts,  continued  their  way  in  a 
small  canoe  up  the  river,  renewing  their  search  for  gold  continually,  but 
in  vain,  but  that  they  suddenly  arrived  in  a  populous  country,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  strange  to  them; 
that  on  mentioning  what  had  brought  them  so  far  from  their  houses, 
they  were  instantly  rewarded  Tor  their  toil  by  a  large  gift  of  the  precious 
ore,  and  sent  back  delighted. 

The  Asamese  are  of  opinion  that  the  families  of  a  Bor  Gohayn,  who 
had  been  sent  for  under  suspicious  circumstances  by  the  reigning  Raja, 
took  refuge  in  the  Kalita  country  ;  but  they  seem  to  want  authority  for 
the  opinion,  and  at  all  events  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any  inter¬ 
course  was  kept  up  afterwards.  I  hesitate  to  express  this  opinion, 
because  an  opposite  statement  has  been  made.  My  grounds  for  it  are 
that,  when  perusing  the  Asamese  history,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  what  became  of  them.  My  recollection  is,  that  “  the 
sons  and  family  of  the  Gohayn  fled  up  the  Dihong and  the  present 
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very  respectable  Bor  Gohayn  of  Asam  could  not  give  me  better  authority 
than  mere  tradition  for  the  additional  circumstances  of  their  finding 
refuge  in  the  Kalita  country,  and  after  intercourse  with  their  friends  in 

Asam. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sadiya ,  I  found  that  Captain  Bedford  had  already 
proceeded  up  both  the  Dihong  and  Dibong,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  mountaineers,  and  I  had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  obstacles 
which  he  had  experienced,  would  also  interfere  with  my  progress  ;  but 
being  provided  with  abundance  of  cloth,  salt,  and  various  articles  in 
request  amongst  them,  besides  having  the  means  of  taking  with  me  a 
sufficient  guard  to  insure  personal  safety,  an  advantage  which  Captain 
Bedford  wanted  ;  moreover,  having  letters  addressed  in  the  Asamese 
language  to  the  Abors,  given  me  by  the  Junior  Commissioner,  and  Min 
Interpreters,  who  were  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  them,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  trial. 

As  Captain  Bedford’s  journey  of  this  river  was  anterior  to  mine, 
so  his  account,  extracts  of  which  were  published  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  2d  February,  deserves  a  preference,  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
from  these  extracts,  to  convey  the  best  idea  I  can  of  this  most  interesting 
river. 

18th  November.— On  the  first  day  after  leaving  the  Brahmaputra , 
Captain  Bedford  was  struck  with  the  placid  and  mild  character  ol  the 
river,  expecting  as  he  did  from  all  accounts  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  navigating  it,  to  find  it  abounding  in  rocks  and  with  a  violent  current. 
Sands  were  as  frequent  as  in  the  Brahmaputra ,  and  the  jungle  similar, 
that  is,  grass  covers  the  islands  and  grounds  formed  by  alluvial  deposits, 
while  the  forests  clothe  the  banks  of  older  date :  deer  were  numerous  in 
the  grass  jungles. 
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19th  November. — The  second  day  no  material  obstacle  was  encountered, 
however  stone  beds  were  found  to  be  taking  place  of  sands,  and  several 
rapids  were  passed.  The  hills  appeared  near  at  hand,  and  in  them  a 
remarkable  break,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be,  as  conjectured,  the 
channel  of  the  river. 

20th  N ovember.'  The  third  day  the  rapids  were  more  numerous, 
and  more  troublesome,  but  on  the  fourth,  (21st  of  November,)  they 
obstructed  progress  materially.  Wherever  encountered,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  canoes,  both  to  lighten  them  and  to  assist  with 
their  strength  in  pushing  them  against  the  currents.  The  direction  of 
the  river  hitherto,  nearly  N.  and  S.,  is  suddenly  from  the  N.  W.  Deer 
and  buffaloes  were  seen  in  numbers,  as  well  as  the  large  water  fowl,  called 
Keeivciree.  Musk  beetles  were  very  annoying  from  the  intolerable  odour 
communicated  by  contact  with  them ;  the  hills  were  now  so  near,  that 
tiees  and  the  colors  of  the  foliage  were  plainly  distinguishable  on  the 
nearer  ranges,  as  well  as  the  patches  cleared  for  cultivation,  but  no  habi¬ 
tation  was  yet  seen. 

22d  November. — After  tolerable  progress,  Captain  Bedford  arrived  in 
the  evening  near  Pasial,  an  Abor  village,  which  is  half  a  day’s  journey  inland 
from  the  river,  on  the  right  bank.  This  was  the  limit  of  his  excursion, 
as,  on  various  pretences,  the  Abors  of  that  place  opposed  his  further  pro¬ 
gress.  One  plea  urged  was,  that  any  one,  having  met  them  on  friendly 
terms,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  ill  received  by  the  Abors  higher  up,  with 
whom  they  were  at  enmity.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  return,  after 
a  stay  of  two  days,  and  with  such  information  as  was  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Natives,  who,  though  obstinate  on  the  score  of  a  further  advance, 
and  troublesome,  from  their  rude  habits  and  childish  curiosity,  were,  on 
the  whole,  amicable  and  communicative. 
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The  hills  on  the  right  bank  belong  to  the  Pasial  and  Mayong  Abors , 
and  those  on  the  left  to  the  Pcidoo,  Siboo  and  Meeboo,  and  Goliwar  Abors. 

The  Pasial  Abors  were  armed  respectably  enough  ;  every  man  had  a 
bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  part  of  the  latter  of  which  were  poisoned.* 
They  also  carry  light  spears,  or  the  sharp  heavy  sword  ( Da)  of  theiSVrag- 
fos.  The  Abors  are  not  particular  in  their  diet,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  buflaloe,  kid,  and  deer,  as  well  as  ducks  and 
fowls,  but  they  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  feeders  on  beef.  They  exhi¬ 
bited  also  a  marked  predilection  for  brandy,  although  some  of  them 
pretended  to  give  a  preference  to  a  fermented  liquor  prepared  by  them¬ 
selves.  Salt,  cloth,  and  tobacco  were  in  great  request  amongst  them. 

The  dress  of  the  Abors  consists  principally  of  a  choonga  ( Asamese 
name  for  dhoti)  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Uddal  tree.  It  answers  the  dou¬ 
ble  purpose  of  a  carpet  to  sit  upon,  and  of  a  covering.  It  is  tied  round  the 
loins,  and  hangs  down  behind  in  loose  strips,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  like 
a  white  bushy  beard.  It  serves  also  as  a  pillow  at  night.  The  rest  of  their 
dress  is,  apparently,  matter  of  individual  taste  ;  beads  round  the  neck  are 
not  uncommon  ;  some  wore  plain  basket  caps  :  some  had  the  cane  caps 
partly  covered  w  ith  skins,  and  others  wrore  them  ornamented  with  stained 
hair,  like  our  helmets,  and  resembling  the  head  dresses  of  the  Singfos.' |' 
Almost  every  man  had  some  article  of  wmollen  dress,  varying  from  a  rudely- 
made  blanket  waistcoat  to  a  comfortable  and  tolerably  wrell  shaped  cloak. 


*  They  kill  buffaloes  with  poisoned  arrows  ;  they  track  the  beast  which  they  have  successfully 
wounded,  knowing  that  he  will  not  move  far  before  the  fatal  effects  of  their  deadly  poison  will 
become  sensible  ;  within  half  an  hour  the  noble  beast  staggers  and  falls. 


-j-  The  beak  of  the  Buceros  (Nepalensis)  is  a  favorite  and  striking  ornament  of  their  caps  ;  this, 
on  the  top  in  front,  and  the  red  chowry  tail  flowing  down  behind,  gives  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  helmet. 

o  2 
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One  of  these,  of  a  figured  pattern,  was  made  with  sleeves  ;  it  was  said  to 
come  from  the  country  of  the  Bor  Abors  ;  the  texture  was  good,  though 
coarse,  as  was  that  of  a  red  cloak  worn  by  the  Chief  of  the  village. 

The  Abors  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  contributions  on 
their  low-land  and  less  martial  neighbours  of  Asam,  and  to  have  resented 
any  irregularity  in  their  payment,  by  predatory  incursions,  carrying  off 
the  people  prisoners  ;  several  Asamese  captives  were  found  amongst  the 
Abors  of  Pasial;  some  of  whom  had  been  so  long  amongst  them,  as  to 
have  become  completely  reconciled  to  their  condition. 

Captain  Bedford’s  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  Dibong,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  is  the  only  one  we  have  of  that  river,  and  as  it  was  also  the  next 
excursion,  in  order  of  time,  I  continue  the  extracts  from  it,  as  published 
in  the  Appendix  to  Wilson’s  History  of  the  Burmese  War. 

“  On  the  4th  of  December,  Captain  Bedford  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Dibong ;  the  water  was  beautifully  clear,  running  in  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
stones.  On  the  5th,  a  shallow,  or  bar,  was  crossed,  above  which  the  stream 
was  much  obstructed  by  the  trunks  of  trees  brought  down  by  the  current. 
The  river  continued  deep,  and  although  several  rapids  were  encountered, 
they  were  passed  without  much  trouble;  numerous  traces  of  buffaloes, 
deer,  and  leopards  were  observed,  and  also  of  elephants,  which  last  had  not 
been  seen  along  the  Dihong ,  nor  on  one  of  its  feeders,  the  Lalee.  Amongst 
the  trees  on  the  banks,  were  several,  of  which  the  wood  is  serviceable 
in  the  construction  of  houses  and  boats,  as  the  Sdu  and  Soleana.  The 
Demuru  yields  a  bark  which  is  eaten  by  the  Asamese  with  pawn. 

On  the  6th,  at  11  a.  m.,  the  most  formidable  rapid  that  had  been 
met  with,  was  passed  with  much  difficulty;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
shallow,  extending  across  the  river,  over  which  the  boats  were  forced. 
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On  the  8th,  the  part  of  the  river  reached  was  wide,  and  separated 
into  many  narrow  and  rapid  streams  ;  in  the  forenoon,  the  mouth  of  the 
JBhanga  Nadi  was  passed,  so  named  by  the  fishermen,  from  an  idea  that 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  Dibong ,  which  forces  its  way  through  the  forest  ; 
but,  according  to  other  information,  it  is  a  distinct  stream,  flowing  from 
the  hills.  It  was  not  navigable  even  for  canoes,  but  the  mouth  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  and,  if  it  rises  from  a  distinct  source  in 
the  mountains,  it  must  bring  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  progress  of  the  Survey  was  suspended,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  9th,  by  an  accident  to  one  of  the  canoes,  which  was  split  from  stem 
to  stern.  It  was  repaired,  however,  by  the  fishermen,  in  a  singular 
manner.  Having  collected  some  of  the  fresh  bark  of  the  Simul  tree, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  tolerably  strong,  they  fastened  this  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dingee  with  bamboo  pins,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  filled  up  the  crevices  with  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water, 
and  this  slight  apparatus  succeeded  in  rendering  the  dingee  almost  as 
serviceable  as  before. 

On  the  10th,  the  river,  although  much  intersected  with  forest,  conti¬ 
nued  still  to  widen.  It  appears  rather  extraordinary,  that  a  stream,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  scarcely  navigable,  should  have  thus  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  in  practicability,  and  that  it  should  have  presented  more  than 
one  branch  larger  than  the  undivided  river  at  its  debouche.  The  difficulty 
is  to  conceive  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  water,  unless  it  be  absorbed 
partly  in  the  sandy  soil  over  which  it  flows,  or  stagnates  in  the  hollows 
of  the  deepest  portions  of  the  bed.  It  seems  not  improbable,  however, 
that  in  the  rains,  at  least,  it  communicates,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  with  the  Dihong ,  and  that  part  of  its  water  is  carried  off  by  that 
channel.  On  Captain  Bedford’s  voyage  up  that  river,  he  noticed,  eight 
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miles  from  its  mouth,  a  wide  opening  in  the  forest  on  the  left  bank, 
through  which  a  stream,  in  the  rainy  season,  probably  comes  either  from 
the  hills  or  from  the  Dibong.  Along  this  day’s  route  a  number  of  otters 
were  observed  ;  buffaloes,  and  deer,  and  wild  ducks  were  numerous  ;  the 
cry  of  the  hoolloo,  or  small  black  long-armed  ape,  was  constantly  heard 
— and  the  print  of  a  tiger  s  footsteps  were  noticed.  Some  of  the  people 
declared  having  seen  the  animal. 


On  the  following  days,  the  division  of  the  river  into  numerous  chan¬ 
nels,  and  the  occurrence  of  many  shallows  and  rapids,  rendered  the 
advance  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the  river 
presented  three  branches,  two  of  which  were  found  impracticable.  In 
order  to  enter  the  third,  which  appeared  to  be  the  main  stream,  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  away  a  number  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  employ 
all  hands  to  force  each  boat  singly  over  the  rapids,  by  which  means  an 
advance  of  about  half  a  mile  was  effected  in  about  two  hours.  In  the 
course  of  this  day’s  navigation,  the  action  of  mountain  torrents  on  the  forests 
skirting  the  banks  was  strikingly  illustrated.  Besides  the  numerous  water¬ 
courses  tracked  through  the  jungle,  small  clumps  of  trees  were  observ¬ 
able,  growing  upon  isolated  masses  of  rock,  which  had  been  detached  by 
the  passage  of  a  torrent  from  the  circumjacent  surface.  The  sub-division 
of  a  river  near  the  hills,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  forest,  seems 
the  natural  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  the  mountain  debris,  which, 
choaking  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  forces  them  to  seek  new  channels,  and 
spreads  them  annually  in  fresh  directions  through  the  woods. 

The  progress  of  the  13th,  was  equally  tedious  and  laborious,  and  two 
miles  and  a  half  only  were  made  with  the  greatest  exertions.  About 
noon,  direct  advance  was  stopped  by  an  impassible  rapid,  and  the  course 
diverged  through  a  channel  to  the  left,  which  led  again  to  the  stream 
above  the  fall,  the  banks  of  the  river  began  here  to  contract,  and  the  hills 
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were  no  great  distance.  Foot  tracks  of  men  and  animals  were  seen,  and 
smoke  observed  amongst  the  forests,  but  hitherto  no  human  dwelling  had 
been  seen,  and  none  but  a  few  stragglers  occasionally  encountered.  On 
the  14th,  the  width  of  the  river  was  reduced  to  between  twenty  and  thirty 
yards,  and  as  it  was  not  above  knee  deep,  it  appeared  not  unlikely  to  be 
near  the  head  of  this  branch,  but  an  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  fact,  was  disappointed  by  the  appearanee  of  the  Meeshmees , 
who  showing  themselves  unfriendly  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
Survey,  Captain  Bedford  thought  it  expedient  to  return.  There  are  five 
villages  of  these  people  under  the  first  range  of  hills,  extending  nearly 
south-west  towards  Pasial  on  the  Dihong.  Ziilee  and  Anundeea  con¬ 
taining  from  thirty  to  forty  families,  Mahoom  containing  ten,  Alongci 
twenty,  and  Chunda  twelve,  making  a  total  of  eighty  families,  or  about 
five  hundred  persons  of  all  ages.  They  are  at  variance  with  the  Ahors  on 
the  Dihonsr ,  and  also  with  the  Meeshmees  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dihono- . 
A  party  of  these  people  made  their  apperance  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
occupying  the  high  bank  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
upon  opening  a  communication  with  them,  it  appeared  that  they  were  the 
precursors  of  the  Gaum,  or  head  man  of  Ziilee,  lor  whose  arrival,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  Chiefs,  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt.  The  people 
evinced  more  apprehension  than  hostility,  and  suffered  the  land  operations 
of  the  Survey  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

The  people  collected  on  this  occasion  were  variously  attired ;  some 
of  them,  like  the  Ahors,  were  dressed  in  skins,  but  the  most  common 
dress  was  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  ;  no  woollen  garments  were  seen  ;  many 
wore  rings  below  the  knee.  Their  ears  were  pierced  with  pieces  of  metal 
or  wood,  and  some  of  them  wore  semi-circular  caps,  ribbed  with  cane. 
They  were  armed  with  dhaos,  and  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  are  poisoned 
with  the  extract  of  some  root.  The  Meeshmees  and  Ahors  eat  together,  and 
acknowledge  a  common  origin.  They  profess  to  worship  at  a  different 
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shrine,  which,  the  former  assert,  is  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Dibong  is  said  to  be  divided,  on  its  issue  from  the  hills,  into  four  branches, 
but  above  them  is  a  deep  and  even  stream,  occasionally  intersected  by 
rocks.  The  source  is  described  to  be  remote,  but  none  of  the  villagers 
could  give  any  account  of  it,  nor  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  from 
personal  observation,  as  they  seldom  leave  the  immediate  vicinage  of  their 
native  villages.  The  nearest  village  to  the  river  was  Zillee,  about  nine 
hours’  march,  from  which  Maboorn  was  half  a  day’s  journey  distance. 
The  undivided  course  of  the  stream,  above  a  small  hill,  a  short  way  above 
the  spot  where  Captain  Bedford  had  moored,  and  round  which  the  Dibong 
winds  into  the  low  country,  was  ascertained  by  actual  observation. 

In  reply  to  Captain  Bedford’s  expressed  wish  to  proceed,  the  Meesh- 
mees,  who  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  coming  in  from  the  different 
villages,  insisted  on  his  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Gaum,  or  Chief  of  Alonga, 
to  whom,  the  interpreter  pretended,  the  others  looked  as  their  head  :  while 
thus  delayed,  bees’  wax,  honey,  rice  and  ginger  were  brought  for  barter  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Meeshmees  were  sportsmen,  like  the  Abors ,  and 
no  game  was  procurable :  according  to  their  own  assertions,  the  Meeshmees 
of  the  left  bank  are  much  addicted  to  the  chase,  especially  those  of  Buhba- 
jeea;  whom  they  describe  also  as  a  fierce  race  of  cannibals.  The  Zillee 
Meeshmees  sometimes  kill  elephants  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  after  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  wounded  part,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  Gaum  of  Anundeea  made  his 
appearance,  by  far  the  most  respectable  looking  of  his  tribe  ;  those  of 
Zillee  and  a  village  called  Atooma,  had  previously  arrived.  In  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  ensued,  the  Chiefs  endeavoured  to  dissuade  a  further  advance, 
chiefly  on  the  plea  of  danger  from  the  rapids,  and  the  unfriendly  disposi¬ 
tion  of  other  tribes  ;  but  they  promised  to  offer  no  obstruction.  On  the 
following  day,  accordingly,  the  route  was  resumed,  when  a  messenger 
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announced  the  arrival  of  the  Gaums  of  Maboom  and  Alonga,  for  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  halt.  In  the  interview  with  them,  fresh  difficulties  were 
started,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  serious  intention  of  detaining 
Captain  Bedford  where  he  was,  as  a  hostage  for  some  of  the  people 
carried  off  prisoners  by  the  Suddeea  Gohayn ,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  his  return  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th.  The  course  down  the  stream  was  rapid  and  disastrous — some 
of  the  boats  being  wrecked  in  the  falls.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  a 
small  stream  was  passed,  called  the  Sitang  Nadi,  which  appears  to  be  a 
diverging  branch  of  the  Bhanga  Nadi,  and  the  last  point  where  that  joins 

the  Dibong.  On  the  afternoon,  the  mouth  of  the  Dikrong  was  reached, 

* 

and  a  Survey  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course  commenced.  It  is  a  very 
winding  stream,  about  fifty  yards  wide  near  its  junction  with  the  Dibong, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  It  flows  through 
a  dense  forest,  and  its  water  is  thick  and  muddy. 

On  the  20th,  the  voyage  was  prosecuted  up  the  Dikrong,  or  Garmura, 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Khamtis,  above  Kamjan,  on  the  left  bank,  half  a 
day’s  journey  overland  to  Suddeya.  The  water  was  much  more  clear,  and 
ran  in  a  sandy  bottom.  The  current  and  depth  of  water  in  these  tribu¬ 
tary  streams  are  much  affected  by  the  contents  of  the  main  stream,  the 
Burrampooter ,  and  when  that  has  received  any  considerable  accession  to 
its  level,  the  banks  of  the  smaller  feeders  are  overflowed.  The  name 
Garmura  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the 
Dikrong  from  a  jheel  near  Suddeya ;  above  this,  the  river  is  divided  into 
two  small  branches  by  an  island,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a  village 
and  bridge,  and  a  pathway,  opposite  to  the  latter,  leads  to  Buhbajeea. 

After  passing  the  island  on  the  21st,  the  Dikrong  became  too  shallow 
for  boats  of  any  burthen,  and  much  obstructed  with  dead  trees  ;  the  direc¬ 
tion  was  northerly,  and  glimpses  of  the  hills  were  occasionally  gained. 
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A  few  inconsiderable  falls  occurred,  and  the  current  of  the  river  was  rather 
stronger  than  it  had  previously  been  found.  The  voyage  was  continued 
up  the  river  till  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  when  it  became  too  shallow  for  the 
canoes  to  proceed.  Some  further  distance  was  explored  in  a  slight  fisher¬ 
man's  boat,  but  the  progress  was  inconsiderable,  the  water  not  being  ankle 
deep,  Captain  Bedford  therefore  returned  to  the  Dibong.  The  Dikrong 
contains  several  kind  of  fish  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  forests,  along  its 
borders,  are  found  yams,  superior  to  most  of  those  cultivated,  and  several 
other  esculent  roots.  The  orange  also  grows  wild,  the  fruit  is  acid,  but 
not  disagreeable,  and  the  pulp  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  lime. 
Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  is  one  called  Laroo-bunda,  of  which  the 
bark  is  used  to  dye  cloth  and  nets  of  a  brownish  red  tinge,  the  wood  is 
also  used  for  making  canoes.  The  Dikrong  was  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Koondil ,  which  is  not  the  case  :  gold  dust  has  been  also,  it  is  said, 
found  in  the  sand,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  in  this 
voyage. 

The  24th  and  25th  of  December  were  spent  in  examining  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Dibong ,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  the  Survey  was  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.” 

To  Captain  Bedford’s  account  of  the  Dihong  I  can  add  little,  but  as 
the  mode  of  travelling  has  not  been  clearly  explained  I  should  endeavour 
to  describe  it.  I  took  with  me  ten  Gorkhas  of  the  Champaran  Light 
Infantry  Corps,  and  embarked  with  fifteen  days  provisions,  and  my  stock 
of  presents  in  several  canoes,  each  made  of  a  single  tree,  and  the  largest 
capable  of  carrying  ten  men  in  smooth  water.  The  more  convenient  size 
for  easy  management  in  the  rapids  is  a  canoe  fit  to  carry  six,  which  is 
perhaps  a  safer  boat  also  than  a  larger.  I  did  not  adopt  Captain  Bedford’s 
plan  of  making  two  fast  together  as  a  raft,  and  consequently,  though 
through  the  awkwardness  of  the  Sipahis,  aboat  was  occasionally  overturned. 
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I  did  not  experience  any  very  inconvenient  losses.  All  those  who  could 
not  aid  effectually  in  managing  the  boats  were  made  to  keep  the  shore,  but 
even  then  their  help  was  called  for  when  engagedin  a  rapid,  as  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  boatmen  were  hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  stream.  On  these  occasions,  the  smallest  canoes,  manned  by  two 
expert  fishermen,  are  pushed  through  with  very  little  delay,  the  larger 
boats  drawn  up  into  still  water,  and  forces  are  joined  for  extricating  one 
at  a  time.  At  a  rapid,  the  form  of  the  bottom  is  always  a  very  gentle  slope 
on  one  side,  deepening  gradually  towards  the  other,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stop  the  force  of  the  current.  The  canoe  is  run  aground  on 
the  shallow  side,  and  is  dragged  up  sometimes  supported  by  the  water, 
and  sometimes  its  weight  wholly  resting  on  the  boulders  or  rounded  stones. 

i  » 

I  recollect  but  one  exception  where,  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  yards,  the  depth  appears  equal  in  the  whole  width,  and  here 
the  major  part  of  the  river,  collected  in  one  stream,  descends  the  declivity 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  in  coming  down  the  rapids  that  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  conductor, 
is  requisite  :  his  object  is  generally  to  bring  his  boat  to  that  point  suffici¬ 
ently  remote  from  the  shallower  side,  to  secure  a  sufficient  deptii  of  water 
to  avoid  touching ;  but  he  is  almost  equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the 
current  and  of  its  agitated  state  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  when  silence  prevailing  in  the 
boat,  no  exertion  is  made,  but  by  the  steersman  and  his  principal  coad¬ 
jutor  at  the  head.  They  too  sit  almost  motionless,  yet  forming  their 
judgment  while  they  have  a  perfect  command  over  her,  in  the  calm  smooth 
stream  above,  they  carefully  guide  her  to  the  shooting  place.  The  water 
is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  large  round  blocks  at  the  bottom,  above  which 
she  glides  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  seemed  removed  but  an  inch  or 
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two  from  the  surface  threatening  our  frail  bark  with  instant  destruction. 
In  the  case  of  any  accident  happening,  good  swimming  would  avail  but 
little. 

My  shelter  at  night  was  such  a  small  paul  tent  as  could  be  stowed  in 
the  canoe,  and  the  men  either  slept  without  or  collected  sufficient  grass 
and  reeds  to  build  themselves  a  slight  protection  from  the  dew  or  rain. 

I  did  not  note  anything  very  remarkable  in  my  passage  up,  unless  it 
be  the  state  of  the  left  bank.  About  six  miles  below,  where  the  river 
emerges  from  the  hills,  its  direction  is  suddenly  changed  from  E.  to  SS. 
W.,  and  from  that  corner  the  forest  marking  the  ancient  bank  recedes 
from  the  edge  ;  whence,  lower  down,  it  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 
It  returns  again  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  ten  miles  below  the  bend. 
Within  the  extent  thus  marked  by  a  semi-circle  of  trees,  the  ground 
is  high — higher  by  several  feet  than  the  river  now  rises  in  the  highest 
floods,  but  it  is  evidently  an  alluvial  deposit,  being  almost  entirely  sand. 
Within  it  there  is  one  insulated  patch  of  tree  forest.  The  Mins  declare 
that  the  great  flood  left  it  in  this  state;  their  villages,  which  were  utterly 
destroyed,  were  situated  within  this  same  space,  and  certainly  the  appear¬ 
ance  I  have  described  is  highly  corroborative  of  their  assertion.  I  halted 
at  Shigaru  Ghat,  opposite  to  Captain  Bedford  s  old  mooring  place. 

The  Menbu  people  had  notice  of  my  arrival,  and  I  soon  saw  two  or 
three  of  their  Chiefs,  accompanied  by  another,  who  was  said  to  have  rank 
among  the  Bor  Ahors*  They  seemed  to  be  averse  to  it,  yet  gave  their 
consent  to  guide  me  to  their  villages,  and  I  felt  confident  of  being  able  to 


*  Abor  is  an  Asamese  word  ;  they  call  themselves  Padam.  A  signifies  privation,  and  bor  the 
contraction  for  a  verb,  signifying  to  submit  to,  or  become  tributary.  Thus  there  are  ISagas  and 
Abor  Nagas — i.  e.  independent  Nagas.  Bor  is  bara,  great. 
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start  with  them,  when  the  Pasu  Abors  made  their  appearance  from  the 
opposite  bank,  renewed  the  business  of  haranguing,  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  turned  the  tables  against  me.  My  Menbu  and  Bor  Abor  friends 
now  insisted  that  till  we  restored  the  Mms  to  their  former  places,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dibong ,  they  could  not,  and  would  not  venture  to  introduce 
us  among  their  tribes.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my 
accounts  of  the  impossibility  of  navigating  the  river  more  than  one  or  two 
day’s  journey  within  the  hills,  and  thought  it  would  be  folly  even  to 
attempt  this,  with  the  small  guard  I  had,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Abors ; 
it  might  be  the  means  of  defeating  all  future  attempts. 

I  was  now  some  time  inactive  at  Sadiya,  doubtful  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  return  to  Subanshiri,  even  with  the  poor  prospect  I  had  of  success 
there. 

In  the  S.  E.  quarter,  Captain  Bedford  was  present,  with  the  Rang- 
pur  Light  Infantry,  to  pursue  his  researches  wherever  practicable.  I  had 
communicated  with  him,  and  found  that  he  considered  me  as  interfering 
in  some  degree  with  his  researches,  and  as  he  expected  to  return  imme¬ 
diately,  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  accede  to  his  request  that  I  would  leave 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Lohit,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  far-famed 
Kund  for  his  investigation. 

Amongst  other  visitors  who  were  attracted  to  Sadiya  by  the  good  reports 
which  began  to  be  spread  of  the  English  character,  was  the  Luri  Gohayn , 
brother  of  the  Sadiya  Chief.  He  had  taken  alarm  on  Lieutenant  Burl- 
ton’s  first  visit,  and  fled  from  his  flourishing  villages,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sadiya,  to  take  refuge  in  the  wild  jungles  below  the  eastern  hills,  from 
the  anticipated  ill  treatment  of  the  Europeans.  I  found  this  man  more 
communicative  and  better  informed  than  the  natives  with  whom  I  had 
had  intercourse,  and  I  soon  arranged  a  plan  with  him  for  visiting  his 
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village,  with  a  view  of  learning  from  the  neighbouring  Mi  shims  somethin"* 
more  definitive  about  the  Lama  country,  or,  in  short,  to  extend  the  field 
of  our  knowledge,  and  turn  to  account  any  new  opportunity  that  might 
offer. 

In  this  excursion  I  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Burlton.  He 
had,  on  a  former  trip,  reached  Sonpura,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Sadiya , 
where  he  had  found  an  effectual  bar  to  his  further  progress  in  large  boats 
in  the  shallows  and  rapids. 

In  the  following  passage,  which  appeared  in  an  extract  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette  of  21st  September,  1826,  from  Captain  Bedford’s 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Editor,  and  perhaps  the 
Public,  seem  to  have  formed  notions  of  this  river  not  altogether  correct. 
“  The  Brahmaputra,  although  of  considerable  breadth  and  depth  in  some 
places,  is  hence  constantly  broken  by  rocks,  separated  into  different 
small  branches  by  islands  of  various  extent,  and  traversed  by  abrupt 
and  numerous  falls.”  The  nearest  hills  to  Sadiya,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  are  upwards  of  forty  miles  distant,  whether  those  near  the  Kund  or 
those  on  the  Digaru,  a  principal  tributary  on  the  north  bank,  and  in  this 
extent  the  river  does  not  intersect  any  rocky  strata,  but  to  the  distance  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  from  the  first  ranges,  the  torrents  of  the  rainy 
season  bring  down  an  immense  and  yearly  accumulating  collection  of 
boulders  and  round  pebbles  of  every  size,  which,  blocking  up  the  river, 
are  the  causes  of  its  remarkable  feature  of  separation  into  numerous  and 
diverging  channels,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  navigating  it.  Many  of  the 
stone  beds  have  been  so  long  permanent,  that  they  are  not  only  covered 
with  grass  jungle,  but  have  a  few  trees  growing  on  them.  The  extreme 
banks,  both  of  the  north  and  south,  are  clothed  with  a  dense  tree  jungle, 
which  is  rendered  almost  impervious  by  rank  underwood.  The  general 
direction  of  the  stream  is  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 
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The  rapids  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  invariably  situated  where  a 
large  deposit  of  stones  encroaches  on  the  river.  The  most  formidable  one 
encountered  by  us  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suhatu,  a  branch  which 
separates  from  the  main  river  eight  miles  below  the  Kund,  forming  an 
island  of  about  fourteen  miles  in  length.  The  fall  at  any  single  rapid 
seldom  equals  five  feet,  which  is  carried  off  in  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  yards  ;  the  violence  of  the  current  at  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Suhatu  Mukh  was  such  that  we  could  not  attempt  the  direct  passage, 
but  passed  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  main  river,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  much  time,  to  a  small  channel  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  Karam ,  up  which  our  course  lay,  falls  into  the  Suhatu  nearly 
four  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  though  very  much  disinclined  to  part 
with  our  boats,  we  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  some  of  them, 
and  even  with  such  of  the  smaller  as  we  retained  it  proved  difficult  to 
advance  up  the  minor  stream.  It  was  often  found  necessary  to  open  a 
passage  up  a  shallow  by  removing  stones  from  the  bottom.  Our  route, 
while  the  boats  remained  with  us,  was  generally  through  the  jungles  on 
the  bank  ;  but  such  a  survey  as,  under  these  circumstances,  I  could  make, 
I  did  ;  estimating  the  distance  according  to  time,  and  taking  what  bearings 
the  closeness  of  the  jungles  permitted.  A  Perambulator  would  be  battered 
to  pieces,  and  the  objection  to  a  chain  would  be  the  necessity  of  wading 
across  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  want  ol  open  ground 
which  frequently  occurs.  The  only  sign  of  population  that  we  saw  on  our 
journey  were  parties  of  priests  (Khamti)  moving  from  one  village  in  the 
jungles  to  another.  We  were  obliged  to  relinquish  our  boats  entirely  where 
the  Karam ,  being  formed  of  two  branches,  has  scarce  any  water  in  the  dry 
season  at  places  where  it  is  choked  by  a  collection  of  stones.  We  found 
the  Lun  Gohains  village,  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  only,  and  their  culti¬ 
vation  scarcely  equalling  their  need  ;  it  was  at  the  base  ot  a  low  hill,  which 
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is  attached  to  others  rising  in  height.  Those  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  appeared  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant,  and  on  the  angle  a  little 
E.  of  N.  we  were  assured  that  the  Kund  was  situated.  All  that  we  had 
added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  was  the  certainty  of  the  Brahmaputra 
leaving  the  hills,  where  its  exit  had  been  pointed  out  from  a  distance, 
and  by  passing  in  an  easterly  direction,  south  of  the  great  line  of  snowy 
peaks,  we  had  ascertained  that  there  is  no  material  break  in  them ;  but 
the  weather  would  not  permit  the  contemplation  of  the  splendid  scene 
which  is  opened  in  the  cloudless  skies  of  the  winter  months. 

We  learned  that  the  Lama  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra , 
was  but  fifteen  days  distant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Irdwadi  (whence 
the  Khamtis  emigrated  to  this  side,)  about  the  same,  but  our  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  saw  that  we  were  not  likely  to  procure  any 
supply  here. 

We  saw  several  Mishmis ,  wild-looking  but  inoffensive  (rather  dirty) 
people.  The  dress  of  the  labouring  men  being  as  scanty  as  that  occasionally 
used  by  Bengalee  boat-men,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  decent,  scarcely 
deserves  that  name.  The  richer  have  coats  of  Thibetan  coarse  woollens, 
generally  stained  of  a  deep  red,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  white 
spots,  which  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  dye  by  tying.  The 
most  remarkable  article  of  their  equipment  is  the  ear-ring,  which  is  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  thin  silver  plate,  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
having  been  gradually  stretched  and  enlarged  from  the  age  of  childhood 
to  receive  this  singular  ornament.  A  pipe,  either  rudely  made  of  bambu 
or  furnished  with  a  brass  bowl,  imported  from  China,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Lamas,  is  never  out  of  their  mouths,  and  women,  and 
children  ol  lour  or  five  years  ol  age,  are  equal  partakers  of  this  luxury. 
The  men  are  generally  armed  with  a  spear  or  straight  sword. 
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On  our  return  to  Sadiya,  I  found  Captain  Bedford  ready  to  depart 
on  his  visit  to  the  Kand.  Affairs  with  the  Abors  were  precisely  in  statu 
quo,  and  the  enmity  between  the  Khamtis  and  northern  Mishmis  rendered 
the  Dibong  unsafe.  I  resolved  therefore  to  return  to  the  Luri  Gohain’s 
village,  and  thence  endeavour  to  push  on  towards  the  E.  and  S.  and  visit 
the  Irdivadi. 

On  my  second  visit,  and  proposition,  actually  to  set  out  in  an  adven¬ 
ture  to  the  Bor  Khamti  country,  which  had  been  talked  of  before,  when 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  provisions,  as  perfectly  feasible,  the  Luri  Gohain 
and  his  people  informed  me  of  various  obstacles  which  had  not  yet  been 
alluded  to.  The  snow  on  the  high  range  of  mountains  to  be  surmounted 
in  the  route,  could  not  be  passed  before  the  month  of  April  or  May,  (and 
there  was  truth  in  this  objection,)  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  such 
a  trip — 'Very  great  risk  would  be  run  by  venturing  amongst  the  Singfos , 
who  were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  influence,  or  rather  from  that 
proximity  to  our  force  which  should  incline  them  to  dread  us. 

Tain  Mishmis ,  from  two  days  journey  beyond  the  Kund ,  had  arrived, 
and  I  considered  my  trouble  as  partly  rewarded  by  the  information  deriv¬ 
ed  from  them.  Primson  and  Ghalum,  the  two  Chiefs,  who  afterwards 
accompanied  me  in  my  excursion  up  the  river,  communicated  freely  what 
they  knew,  and  the  former  enabled  me  to  lay  down  the  course  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Lama  country.  I  also  undertook  an  excursion  to  the  village 
of  the  latter. 

On  setting  out,  we  continued  through  the  same  heavy  tree  jungle  as 
we  had  passed  through  from  the  Karam ,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the 
low  hill  in  a  N.  Ely.  direction,  we  crossed  the  Laih  under  the  foot  of  a 
higher  range.  A  path  can  be  traced,  but  is  evidently  little  frequented. 
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Turning  more  east,  we  ascended  a  considerable  height  up  a  very  steep 
and  rugged  path,  and  arriving  at  a  small  patch  of  cleared  ground,  where 
the  trees  had  been  felled,  and  the  underwood  burnt  preparatory  to 
cultivation,  we  turned  round  on  the  most  splendid  view  I  had  ever  beheld. 
The  Brahmaputra  was  visible  at  no  great  distance  on  the  right,  emerging 
from  a  long  narrow  chasm  in  the  hills.  On  its  northern  banks,  the  low 
hills,  the  tops  of  which  had  been  visible  from  Chala ,  were  seen  running 
along  its  edge,  thence  stretching  away  to  the  right,  and  varying  in  size 
and  character  from  the  mere  wooded  ridge  to  the  towering  naked  peak, 
resplendent  in  its  clothing  of  snow,  and  glittering  in  the  sun-beams,  until 
they  gave  place  to  spreading  plains. 

Our  host  for  the  night  was  the  Chief  of  Thethong ,  of  which  village  we 
saw  but  two  huts,  and  imagination  can  scarce  picture  a  situation  more  wild 
than  they  were  placed  in.  The  slope  of  the  hill  where  they  were  built  was 
full  thirty  degrees ;  the  huts  were  of  great  length,  and  about  twelve  feet 
broad — the  beams  of  the  floor  resting  on  one  side  on  the  hill’s  face,  and 
on  the  other  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  below.  The  roof  is  of 
the  lightest  materials,  in  order  that  the  smoke  may  have  free  egress,  and 
it  hangs  down,  projecting  on  each  side  to  near  the  floor,  to  give  protection 
against  the  wind.  Within,  on  one  side,  rows  of  bamboos  extend  horizon¬ 
tally,  the  entire  length  laden  with  the  blackened  skulls  of  all  the  animals 
on  which  the  owner  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  feasted  his  friends ; 
cross  fences  of  bamboo  mat,  divide  it  into  small  apartments,  in  each 
of  which  are  one  or  more  hearths  glowing  with  burning  faggots.  Both 
house  and  inmates  were  black  with  dirt  and  smoke.  Outside  the  door,  it 
is  but  necessary  to  turn  the  back  on  the  hut  to  suppose  that  we  are  far 
removed  from  the  habitation  of  men,  in  the  depths  of  some  wild  forest — 
so  little  does  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwelling  display  any  sort  of 
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In  the  evening  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  in  awful  peals,  echoed  by  the  surrounding  walls  of  mountain.  On 
the  morrow  heavy  and  continued  showers  forbad  exit  from  the  house, 
and  on  the  third  day  we  were,  in  the  same  way,  involuntary  prisoners. 
I  was  assured  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  some  time  after  the 
cessation  of  these  heavy  rains  before  the  rivulets  between  us  and  the 
Tain  hills  could  possibly  be  crossed,  and  I  was  also  reminded  that  if 
they  should  continue,  we  should  very  soon  find  the  Lciih  so  swollen  as  not 
to  admit  of  our  fording  it  on  our  return,  and  as  to  procuring  provisions, 
however  hospitable  our  host  seemed,  I  found  that  he  watched  his  very 
slender  store  with  great  and  jealous  vigilance.  The  poor  fellow,  indeed, 
could  have  ill  afforded  to  feed  my  people  for  one  day.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  felt  well  pleased  that  some  intermission  of  the  weather  permitted 
me  to  regain  my  more  comfortable  habitation  at  Chali  on  the  fourth  day. 
Here  again  I  was  detained  by  the  state  of  the  Karam ,  which  could  not  be 
forded. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude  to  the  opportunities  I  have 
had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rivers  between  Asam  and  China.  I 
will  therefore,  in  this  place,  merely  mention  that  one  of  the  higher  class 
of  Kliamtis  present,  had  been  a  resident  at  Yunan  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the  stages,  rivers,  and  cities, 
agreeing  closely  with  the  account  given  to  Dr.  Buchanan  by  the  Bhammo 
Governor.  He  did  not  go  to  Santafou — but  leaving  Bhammo  he  went  in 
three  days  to  Mungwan  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Namiun ;  thence  in  five 
days  he  reached  a  larger  town  called  Mungti,  and  thence,  between  that 
place  and  Mangmen ,*  he  crossed  the  Namkho,  which  he  describes  as  equal 


*  Mar\g,  in  the  Sham,  or  Khamti ,  means  country  or  town. 
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in  size  to  the  Irawadi  river.  The  Namkho ,  he  says,  divides  a  Sham 
province  from  Cliina  proper. 

These  are  most  probably  the  same  places  with  Buchanan’s  Mowun , 
Maintu ,  and  Momieen ;  however,  either  the  Doctor’s  informant  was  mistaken 
in  the  Chinese  names,  or  my  friend  had  forgotten  the  positions  of  the  towns 
relatively  to  the  river  ( Namkho ).  I  would  not  venture  to  hint  the  possibility 
of  the  former  (which,  by  the  bye,  may  have  occurred  in  copying),  had  not 
a  Chinese  from  Yunan,  who  was  some  time  with  me,  called  Mungti,  Feng  ye 
chou,  which  would  make  my  friend  the  Sham  perfectly  correct.  I  must 
add,  that  till  I  came  down  to  Calcutta  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  anything  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  information.  The  Namkho,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  is  evidently  the  Nou  Kyang.  I  cannot  quit  the 
subject  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Klaproth’s  boldness  in 
turning  all  the  water  of  the  Sampo  into  the  Bhammo  river,  concerning 
which  we  can  so  easily  here  consult  sufficient  authority.  Mungyah,  my 
JBurman  attendant,  instantly  answered  to  my  question  about  its  size, 
that  it  is  equal  to  the  Dikho,  one  of  the  rivulets  of  Asam. 

My  return  by  water  was  very  rapid  ;  the  first  day  I  reached  the 
Suliatu ;  the  second,  starting  after  breakfast,  and  halting  some  time  to 
take  bearings  at  three  places  on  the  way,  I  reached  Sadiya  in  the.  after¬ 
noon,  having  performed  upwards  of  thirty  miles  that  day.  The  only 
incident  I  have  to  mention,  and  that  only  interesting  as  conveying  a  further 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rapid,  is  my  descent  of  that  at  Suhatu  Mukh , 
where  there  are  three  separate  channels.  As  the  river  had  risen  consi¬ 
derably,  I  expected  to  find  the  declivity  in  the  principal  channel,  which 
is  not  interrupted  by  any  shallow,  less  than  when  I  passed  up,  and  my 
boatmen  readily  consented  to  shoot  it.  Its  agitated  appearance,  however, 
when  we  arrived  near  the  brink,  induced  them  to  change  their  course  for 
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the  middle  channel,  which  is  interrupted  and  crooked.  The  nrst  time  we 
struck,  I  perceived  a  crack  in  the  bottom,  under  my  feet,  at  least  a  cubit 
long,  and  this  visibly  opened  every  shock  we  received,  and  indeed  the 
whole  descent  was  a  succession  of  such  shocks,  so  that  with  the  water 
received  by  the  leak,  and  that  by  the  waves  washing  over,  we  were  obliged 
to  stop  some  time  to  bail  out  and  lighten  our  canoe. 

Captain  Bedford’s  account  of  his  voyage  was  noticed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  of  September  21,  1826,  and  the  extract  then  given  has 
been  reprinted  in  Wilson’s  “  Documents  illustrative  ot  the  Burmese 
War,”  to  which  I  refer  for  a  very  interesting  narrative.  I  propose  to  give 
here  an  abstract  of  the  Geographical  results. 

“  On  the  10th  March,  the  course  pursued  left  the  main  stream,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Suhatu ,  a  detached  branch  on  the  “  left ”  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra ,  and,  like  that,  intersected  by  rapids,  and  endlessly  subdi¬ 
vided  by  islets  “formed  of  accumulations  of  boulders.”  No  signs  of  life 
were  observable  in  this  part  of  the  journey,  and  although  the  banks  were 
covered  with  thick  forests,  few  birds  or  beasts  disturbed  their  solitude. 
The  Suhatu  forms,  with  the  Brahmaputra  or  Bor  JLohit,  an  extensive  island, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  impenetrable  forest ;  but  there  is  one  village 
in  it  of  some  extent,  named  C/iata,  inhabited  by  Mishmis ,  who  are  of  more 
peaceable  habits  than  the  mountain  tribe  (on  the  Dibong )  of  the  same 
appellation.  After  a  tedious  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  during  which  nearly 
forty  rapids  were  passed,  the  course  returned,  on  the  28th  of  March,  to 
the  Bor  Lohit  or  Brahmaputra.  The  Suhatu  opens  above  a  rapid  in  the 
main  stream,  which  is  pronounced  by  the  Natives  impracticable,  and 
it  has  every  appearance  of  being  so.  And  at  this  point,  the  river,  now 
confined  to  a  single  branch,  takes  a  northerly  direction  and  passes  under 
the  first  range  of  hills.  It  runs  in  one  part  close  below  a  perpendicular 
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cliff  of  this  range  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  high,  and  covered  from  base 
to  summit  with  soil  and  forest.  The  current  at  this  point  is  strong,  and 
its  volume  considerable ;  large  rocks  (stones,)  project,  from  four  to  six 
feet  above  the  current,  which  have  evidently  been  rolled  down  from  a 
distance,  as  the  hills  near  at  hand,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet  high,  are  composed  of  earth  and  small  stones.  The  banks 
are  every  where  clothed  with  forest,  in  which  the  Dhak  or  Kinsuka 
( Butea  Frondosa,)  is  conspicuous.  The  left  bank  of  the  river,  below 
where  it  issues  from  the  hills,  is  composed  of  loose  granite  blocks,  occa¬ 
sionally  resting  on  a  partially  decomposed  rock  ;  the  strata  are  in  some 
places  horizontal,  but  in  others  they  are  much  broken,  as  if  undermined 
and  fallen  into  the  stream.  In  a  dry  stone  bed  was  observed  a  large 
detached  block,  twenty-five  feet  long,  eighteen  high,  and  nearly  the 
same  breadth.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  so  ponderous  a 
body  could  have  been  precipitated  into  its  present  position.  There  are 
several  other  large  rocks  immediately  below  where  the  Point  issues  from 
the  hills,  by  which  it  is  separated  into  several  small  channels ;  but  at 
(above)  the  point  where  these  unite,  its  general  breadth  is  two  hundred 
feet,  and  it  flows  with  great  force  and  volume ;  the  course  of  the  river 
behind  the  first  range  is  concealed  from  view  by  a  projecting  rock  jutting 
into  the  river,  beneath  which  it  rushes,  as  from  a  fall,  with  much  foam 
and  noise.  Behind  this,  the  river  is  said  to  be  free  from  rapids,  and  to 
flow  more  quietly  :  the  river  is  also  said  to  change  its  course  behind  the 
first  range,  and  to  flow  from  the  south-east  under  some  small  hills,  behind 
which  a  higher  range  appears  with  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  distance.” 

“  After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  open  a  passage  to  the  supposed 
head  of  the  river,  the  Deo  P6.ni,  or  Brahma  Kund ,  the  divine  water,  or 
well  of  Brahma,  which  it  was  known  was  not  remote,  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  reach  the  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  was 
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perceptible  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  a  communication  was  at  last  effected 
with  the  Mtshm'is  of  Dilli *  a  village  of  about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  left 
bank,  as  well  as  with  the  Gam ,  or  chief  of  the  village  near  the  Brahma 
Kund ,  in  whose  company  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  reservoir  on  the  4th  of 
April.  This  celebrated  reservoir  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  it  is 
formed  by  a  projecting  rock,  which  runs  up  the  river  nearly  parallel  to 
the  bank,  and  forms  a  good  sized  pool,  that  receives  two  or  three  small 
rills  from  the  hills  immediately  above  it.  When  seen  from  the  land  side, 
by  which  it  is  approached,  the  rock  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  old 
gothic  ruin,  and  a  chasm  about  half  way  up,  which  resembles  a  carved 
window,  assists  the  similitude.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  rude  stone 
seat :  the  ascent  is  narrow,  and  choked  with  jungle  ;  half  way  up  is  another 
kind  of  seat,  in  a  niche  or  fissure,  where  offerings  are  made  ;  still  higher 
up,  from  a  tabular  ledge  of  the  rock,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Kund , 
the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  access  to  the  summit,!  which  resem¬ 
bles  gothic  pinnacles  and  spires,  is  utterly  impracticable  ;  the  summit  is 
called  the  Deo  Bari ,  or  dwelling  of  the  Deity.  From  the  rock  the  descent 
leads  across  a  kind  of  glen,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  large  reservoir, 
to  the  opposite  main  land,  in  the  ascent  of  which  is  a  small  reservoir, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  fed  by  a  rill  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  and  then  pours  its  surplus  into  its  more  extensive  neighbour  below. 
The  large  Kund  is  about  seventy  feet  long  by  thirty  wide.  Besides 
Brahma  Kund  and  Deop  dm,  the  place  is  also  termed  Prabhu  Kuthdr ,  in 


*  Dilling ,  or  Dilong ,  is  the  only  name  resembling  Dilli  among  the  neighbouring  villages,  but 
it  is  a  hard  day’s  journey  from  the  Kund ,  and  when  I  enquired  there  they  did  not  know  of  the  visit 
of  Captain  B.’s  people.  They  thought  it  might  be  Thethong.  Captain  Bedford  places  Dilli, 
however,  near  my  Dilling. 

f  Though  inaccessible  from  below,  a  path  above  crosses  the  Deo  Pani ,  which  I  have  twice 
passed  ;  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  clamber  down  ;  but  upwards,  from  where  I  crossed  it,  it 
appeared  easy  to  get  up  the  mountain,  even  to  the  head  of  the  rill. 
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allusion  to  the  legend  of  Parasurama  having  opened  a  passage  for  the 
Brahmaputra  through  the  hills,  with  a  blow  of  his  kuthdr ,  or  axe. 

Want  of  supplies  prevented  a  stay  at  this  point,  and  rendered  a 
prompt  return  to  Sadiya  indispensable,  which  was  effected  by  the  11th  of 
April.” 

The  Asamese  distinguish  the  Prahhu  Kuthdr  (the  Kund  now  visited) 
from  the  holy  Kund ,  in  which  the  river  has  its  origin  ;  but  they  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  latter,  and  they  universally  declare  it  to 
be  utterly  inaccessible  to  man. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  adequate  to  the  task  would 
follow  up  Colonel  Wilford’s  enquiry,  now  that  we  are  possessed  of  much 
more  accurate  information.  At  present  there  appear  so  many  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  Hindu  legends,  and  facts,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  : 
however,  Colonel  Wilfc/rd  also  recognises  the  famous  chasm  or  pass  of 
Prahhu  Kuthdr  as  totally  different  from  the  Kunda.  The  pass,  he  informs 
us,  is,  according  to  the  Kshetra  Samdsa,  sixteen  yojans  or  sixty-four  kos 
to  the  eastward  of  Godagram,  or  Gorganh,  (it  is,  in  fact,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  distant,)  and  from  the  pass  to  the  Kunda  is  a  journey 
of  eight  days.  The  continuation  of  Colonel  W.’s  discussion  contains  a 
singular  mixture  of  what  closely  resembles  the  truth,  with  other  matter 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  what  we  know  to  be  fact. 

*  The  Asamese  have  no  notion  that  a  pilgrimage  was  ever  made  beyond 
the  Prahhu  Kuthdr ;  but  if  it  ever  were,  I  know,  from  the  difficulties  of 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  XIV.  p.  424.  “  From  the  pass  to  the  Cunda,  the  journey  is  always  per¬ 
formed  in  eight  days,  because  travellers  must  keep  together,  on  account  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
savages,  great  thieves,  and  very  cruel.  There  are  fixed  and  regular  stages,  with  several  huts  of  the 
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the  way,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  march  nine  or  ten  kos 
a  day,  or  indeed  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  distance,  through  those  rugged 
hills.  The  account  of  the  entire  distance  to  the  river’s  fountain  head, 
however,  may  not  differ  materially  from  the  truth,  and  the  Mishmis  are 
not  ill  described.  Tigers,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  hills,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  troops  were  ever  sent  into  so  difficult  a  country 
to  chastise  people  who,  in  their  own  haunts,  have  so  great  an  advantage. 

Correct  as  his  information  proves  of  the  situations  of  the  Prabhu 
Kutlidra  and  Kunda,  Colonel  Wilford  quite  surprises  us  further  on  by 
telling  us  that  (p.  455)  the  Kunda  of  Brahma  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
lake  Mansarovara.  Again,  considering  the  state  of  our  Geographical 
knowledge  when  he  wrote,  the  description  of  the  lesser  and  greater  Lohita , 
the  former  bein^  known  as  the  Bonash  or  Manasa,  and  the  latter  also  called 
Sama,  evidently  to  be  recognised  in  the  Dihong,  inclines  us  to  believe  that 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  authorities  quoted  by  him,  although  we  cannot 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  making  the  Prabhu  Kuthdr  pass  subservient  to 
the  passage  of  the  Brahmaputra  into  Asam  from  the  Mansarovara  lake. 

On  my  return  to  Sadiya  I  found,  amongst  the  numerous  visitors  there,  all 
the  Singfo  Gams,  acknowledging  our  sovereignty,  and  likewise  Ambassa¬ 
dors  from  the  tract  beyond  the  Irawadi ,  in  latitude  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
six  ;  Burmans  and  Shams  were  present — the  latter  from  Mungkhang,  west 
of  the  Iraiuadi,  in  latitude  twenty-five — the  former  from  various  parts  of 
their  own  empire,  and  from  the  source  of  the  Irawadi  we  had  many  Khamtis 
among  the  population  of  the  place.  From  Yunan  we  had  two  Chinese,  who 


natives.  The  Kings  of  Asam  are  sometimes  obliged  to  chastise  them,  but  in  general  they  contrive 
to  secure  the  friendship  and  protection  of  their  Chiefs,  by  trifling  presents.  The  country  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  with  a  few  spots  cleared  up,  with  very  little  industry  and  skill.  Tigers  are 
very  numerous,  and  very  bold.” 
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were  taken  prisoners  with  the  Barmans  at  Rangpur ,  but  they  were  not 
present  with  the  Ambassadors,  having  been  detained  by  some  accident  on 
the  river.* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  did  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  investigate  as  fully  as  I  was  able  the  probability  of  any 
connexion  of  the  Irawadi  with  the  Sanpo,  but  though  the  existence  of  a 
large  eastern  branch  of  the  former  river,  hitherto  unknown,  was  proved, 
there  appeared  every  reason  to  conclude,  both  from  the  information  of 
these  various  tribes,  and  from  the  want  of  magnitude  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  Irawadi ,  that  the  Sanpo  could  not  possibly  have  its  exit  to  the 
ocean  by  this  channel. 

The  j Bisa  Gam,  with  the  Singfos  from  Hukung,  constructed  several 

# 

maps  for  me  of  that  valley,  and  the  route  to  it  from  Sadiya;  and  some 

of  them  who  had  travelled  to  the  sources  of  the  Diking ,  confirmed  the 

% 

accounts  previously  received  from  the  JLuri  Goha'm,  of  the  route  to  the 
Khamti  settlement  on  the  Irawadi. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  now  for  an  expedition  to  the  Mish- 
mi  hills  to  the  eastward,  as  the  frequent  rains  made  the  state  of  the  rivu¬ 
lets  so  uncertain.  My  scheme  of  crossing  to  the  Irawadi  was  considered 
too  hazardous  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Singfos.  It 
remained  then  only  to  wait  patiently  at  Sadiya,  for  the  return  of  the  cold 
season,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  undertake  what  little  was  practicable  in 
the  way  of  survey  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  rivers  could  afford  the 
only  means  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  dense  jungles  being 


*  Amongst  the  Ambassadors  were  Shams,  wearing  the  Chinese  dress,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  the  frontier,  were  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  dwelt  within  the  boundaries 
of  Yvjian,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  our  maps. 
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impassable,  and  of  the  rivers,  the  Tenga  alone  claimed  interest ;  a  survey 
of  the  Dibum ,  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  having  been  recently 
made  by  a  Native  surveyor  of  Mr.  Scott’s,  from  whose  field  books  I 
protracted  a  map. 

The  Tenga  Pam ,  like  all  the  rivers  in  this  quarter,  winds  through  a 
dense  tree  jungle :  its  breadth  at  the  entrance  is  one  hundred  yards,  dimi¬ 
nishing  soon  after  to  eighty,  the  first  three  and  a  half  miles  the  water  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  the  current  moderate  ;  beyond  this  the  rapids  are 
numerous,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  proceed  in  any  other  boats  but 
canoes. 

Latao,  a  Singfo  village,  of  six  or  eight  houses,  is  the  only  inhabited 
spot  we  saw :  it  stands  at  the  angle  of  a  deep  bend,  and  may  be  seen  from 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  :  it  was  surprised  by  Captain  Neufville’s  party 
in  1825,  and  now,  deprived  of  his  slaves,  I  found  the  Chief,  (a  fine  old 

man,  of  a  very  communicative  disposition,)  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 

* 

guiding  the  plough  with  his  own  hands.  Many  of  the  Singfo  villages 
had  suffered  equally  with  this,  and  but  for  the  trifling  supplies  which  we 
were  able  to  afford  from  our  stores  at  Sadiya,  a  great  number  of  the 
scanty  population  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Hukung . 

Fish  abound  in  the  rapids  of  the  Tenga ;  and  river  turtle,  of  a  very 
large  size,  are  occasionally  found  and  eaten  by  the  Singfos,  with  great 
relish.  I  witnessed  the  capture  of  one  of  these  creatures  of  the  largest 
size— it  was  seen  entering  a  little  creek  formed  by  a  fallen  tree,  and  a 
canoe  manned  by  three  Singfos,  was  instantly  planted  across  the  opening. 
One  of  them  watching  his  opportunity,  suddenly  leaped  on  the  back  of 
the  animal  which  had  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  a  knife 
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being  handed  to  him,  he  dipped  his  head  and  arms  under  water,  and  cut 
two  large  notches  in  its  hinder  part  and  made  fasf  to  it  a  green  pliant 
cane,  with  which  it  was  easily  pulled  on  shore  ;  but  cased  in  a  coat  of  mail 
and  armed  with  sharp  teeth,  at  least  half  an  inch  long,  the  turtle  was  not 
yet  mastered,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  its  attempts  at  self-defence  to 
secure  its  mouth  by  presenting  a  large  bamboo,  which  it  constantly 
snapped  at.  A  man  sitting  on  it,  next  bored  the  paws,  which  being  bound 
on  the  back  with  cane,  reduced  the  poor  turtle  to  a  helpless  condition, 
and  he  was  put  on  board  the  boat. 

The  early  settlements  of  the  Khamtis,  when  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
they  first  crossed  the  mountainous  barrier  at  the  head  of  the  Diking , 
and  procured  the  permission  of  the  Asamese  Raja  to  reside  within  his 
territories,  were  here  upon  the  Tcnga  Punt;  but  there  now  remains 
no  vestige  of  the  former  populous  state  of  its  banks  :  an  uninterrupted 
tree  jungle  continued  as  far  as  I  could  explore  it.  We  passed  the 
Beren<r ,  which  is  a  narrow  rivulet,  branching  off  from  the  Karam : 
the  Marbar  we  also  passed,  on  which  are  one  or  two  small  villages 
of  the  Khamti  Chiefs,  who,  having  been  concerned  with  the  Singfos  in  a 
plundering  incursion,  fled  from  Sadly  a  on  the  approach  of  our  force,  and 
latterly,  we  found  the  river  so  much  reduced  in  breadth,  and  so  choaked 
with  fallen  trees,  that  further  progress,  even  in  the  smallest  canoe,  was 
impracticable. 

% 

Bearings  on  the  survey  peaks  to  the  north  afforded  means,  together 
with  latitudes,  for  correcting  this  survey,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
banks,  no  measurement  could  possibly  be  attempted. 

I  have  omitted  in  the  proper  order  of  time  to  notice  Lieutenant  Jones’s 
survey  from  Rangpnr  to  Bisa ,  where  the  troops  received  orders  to 
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advance  towards  the  frontier.  Lieutenant  Jones  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  cattle,  with  directions  to  march  to  Borhath ,  and  thence  either  through 
the  Bengmora  district  to  Sadiya ,  or  along  the  Bon  Diking  to  Bisa , 
whichever  should  be  found  practicable,  and,  though  harrassed  by  the 
nature  of  his  charge,  he  surveyed  the  route  very  successfully. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  this  season.  In 
the  rains,  preparation  was  made  for  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  feasible 
proposition  for  the  next,  which  was  to  penetrate  to  the  Lama  country  on 
the  heads  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  where,  from  the  Lamas,  we  might  at  least 

4  "# 

learn  something  definite  respecting  the  course  of  the  Sanpo,  whether 
eastward  of  Lkassa  it  bends  to  the  south,  or  whether  it  continues 
eastward,  and  passes  round  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Irawadi. 

Maps  were  prepared  from  the  information  received  from  various 
sources.  One,  of  the  route  to  the  Lama  country  and  to  the  sources  of  the 
Irawadi;  and  the  other,  of  the  Hukung  valley  and  route  of  the  Barmans 
from  Mungkhunsc  to  Asam ;  the  former  has  been  found  as  correct  as  a 

o  o  7 

document  compiled  from  similar  data  could  be  expected  ;  and  since  I  had 
greater  facilities  in  preparing  the  other,  in  being  able  to  compare  the 
accounts  of  so  many  people,  I  feel  confidence  in  its  general  accuracy  also. 
I  shall  now  pause  awhile  before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  my 
adventures  of  this  season,  and  endeavour  to  give  such  a  description  of  the 
tract  about  Sadiya,  as  will  enable  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
referring  to  my  large  Map,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  country  and  its  scenery. 

The  termination  of  the  valley  of  Asam  is  a  spacious  level  plain,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  town  or  village  of  Sadiya, 
situated  on  the  Kundil  nullah,  two  miles  inland  from  the  Brahmaputra , 
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and  thirteen  miles  east  from  the  point  of  confluence  of  this  stream  with 
the  great  Dihong. 

The  plain  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  j Brahmaputra,  issuing  from  the  pass  of  the  Prabhu  Kuthdr,  which  is 
about  forty-two  miles  distant  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east :  the 
Noa  Dihing,  which  emerges  from  the  hills  at  Kasan,  about  forty  miles 
distant  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  Brahmaputra  about 
seven  miles  beyond  Sadiya:  the  Dihong  intersecting  the  higher  angle  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  immediately  north  of  Sadiya,  reaches  the  latitude  of 
28°  15',  and  the  Dihong  pouring  its  copious  supplies  from  a  conspicuous 
break  in  the  range  which  skirts  the  plain  running  from  the  same  angle 
to  the  south-west.  The  Kharam  and  Tenga  Pam,  with  numerous  other 
petty  rivulets,  have  their  rise  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Prabhu  Kuthdr 
and  they  run  nearly  parallel  with  and  near  the  Brahmaputra ,  the  former 
falling  into  the  Suhalu,  nearly  opposite  to  where  the  Digaru,  from  the 
northern  mountains,  descends  in  a  torrent  to  the  northern  branch,  and 
the  latter  having  its  mouth  near  that  of  the  Noa  Dihing.  South  of  the 
plain,  the  Bori  Dihing  separates  it  from  the  Naga  hills,  running  nearly 
westward.  The  quantity  of  cultivation  within  this  space  is  very  small. 
The  villages  of  Sadiya  do  not  extend  more  than  six  miles  between  the  post 
and  the  Dikrang  river.  Beyond  Sadiya,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the 

tract  is  an  uninterrupted  jungle  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  its  south 

\ 

side  the  little  village  of  Latao,  that  on  the  Suhatu  island,  of  the  Tao 
Goha'm,  and  a  Khaku  village  near  the  Dihing,  form  mere  specks  in  the 
widely  spread  wilderness. 

I  x 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Sadiya  would  form  a  noble  subject  for  a 
panorama,  though  the  distance  of  the  hills  is  rather  too  great  for  the 
larger  features  required  in  a  detached  picture.  To  the  south,  the  high 
Naga  hills  bordering  Asam,  beyond  the  Bori  Dihing,  lift  their  heads 
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above  the  tree  jungle  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra;  to 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  the  ranges  are  too  distant  to  be  visible  ;  but  in 
the  N.W.  they  rise  to  a  considerable  height  where  the  mountain 
Reging  of  the  Ahors  towers  above  the  Past  village ;  thence  there  is  a 
sudden  fall,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  Dihong  the  hills  diminish  to  a 
comparatively  small  size— over  which,  however,  a  cluster  of  remarkable 
peaks,  clothed  in  heavy  snow,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  very  clear 
weather  of  the  winter  months,  bearing  about  310°,  or  nearly  north-west ; 
they  are  evidently  south  of  the  Dihong ,  in  its  course  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
are  very  distant.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank  rises  a  conical  moun¬ 
tain  (which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dihong ,  and  in  that  river,  forms  a  most 
conspicuous  object) :  the  Ahors  call  it  Regain ,  and  declare  that  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  sylvan  deity.  The  range  continues  round  to  the  north  over¬ 
topped  near  Regain  by  a  liigh-peaked  ridge  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
high,  retaining  its  snowy  covering  only  during  the  colder  months.  Nearly 
north,  the  tops  are  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  of  a  range  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  which,  from  more  favorable  points  of  view,  is  seen  to  be 
a  continued  line  of  heavy  snow  ;  the  opening  of  the  Dihong  is  marked  by 
a  corresponding  fall  of  the  hills  immediately  to  the  north.  Turning  to 
the  N.  E.,  a  more  interesting  group  presents  itself ;  the  first  and  highest  in 
the  horizon  is  the  turret-form,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Sadiya 
Peak;  its  base  extends  to  the  Dihong  on  the  left,  and  to  the  right  it 
covers  a  considerable  extent,  allowing  a  more  distant  class  of  mountains 
to  peep  above  its  sloping  sides.  The  next  is  the  huge  three-peaked 
mountain  called  Thigritheya  by  the  Mishirus ,  a  magnificent  object  from  the 
singular  outline ;  it  is  succeeded  by  a  wall  always  streaked  with  the  pure 
white  of  its  beautiful  mantle,  after  one  or  two  minor  yet  interesting  peaks. 
Thathutheya,  a  high  round-backed  ridge,  rises  high  above  the  ranges 
near  the  Kund ,  or  Prahliu  Kuthar ;  there  is  then  a  fall,  but  the  gap  is 
filled  with  mountains  low  in  appearance,  because  they  are  distant,  and 
the  channel  of  the  river  is  not  there  as  has  been  supposed,  though  that 
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is  the  place  of  its  issue  to  the  plains,  but  in  fact  winds  round  the  groupe 
situated  in  this  gap  and  running  first  to  the  N.  W.  till  it  washes  th'e  base 
to  Thathutheya:  it  then  traverses  back  to  the  southward.  Immediately  to 
the  east,  the  ranges  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles  are  high,  and  snow 
is  seen  on  some  of  them  throughout  the  cold  season,  but  the  last  peak  in 
that  direction  is  the  loftiest  to  be  seen  (of  those  whose  heights  have  been 
ascertained,)  and  so  remarkable  and  magnificent  a  tower  it  is,  that  it  has 
been  ever  known  amongst  us  by  the  name  of  Beacon,  and  it  has  been 
seen*  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Turret  Peak  is 
also  remarkable  near  to  Thathutheya  in  the  horizon,  but  distant,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Beyond  Beacon ,  or  Dapha  Bhiim,  as  it  is 

called  by  the  Singfos ,  the  lofty  mountains  suddenly  retrograde  to  a  consi- 

% 

derable  distance,  and  form  a  deep  basin,  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
of  which  are  alone  visible ;  through  the  centre  of  this  basin,  the  Diking 
winds,  having  its  sources  in  the  most  distant  point. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  river  had  fallen  considerably,  and  fair 
weather  had  apparently  set  in  when  I  started.  I  took  with  me  ten  young 
Khamtis  from  Sadly  a,  armed  with  muskets,  and  fifteen  to  carry  my  provi¬ 
sions,  my  sextant,  and  a  few  clothes,  and,  to  save  the  labor  of  building  a 
shed  for  protection  from  the  heavy  evening  dews,  I  took  as  far  as  the 
Luri  Gohains  village,  a  small  tent.  Lieutenant  Burlton  had  been 

appointed  to  join  me,  but  I  was  not  informed  of  this  till  I  had  advanced  five 

\ 

or  six  days’  journey,  and  he  was  still  at  Bishenath.  Even  so  small  an 
accession  of  strength  to  our  party  as  his  company  would  have  given  me, 
might  have  given  my  labors  a  successful  termination  :  for  with  one  staunch 
friend  who  knew  how  to  use  a  double-barrelled  gun,  I  should  have  been 
very  ill  inclined  to  suffer  myself  to  be  bullied  by  the  barbarian  Mishmis: 


*  By  Lieutenant  Bedingfeld. 
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as  it  was,  I  felt  confidence  only  in  one  point,  which  was,  that  in  a  case 
of  emergency,  I  should  stand  the  best  chance  of  being  deserted  by  my 
Khamti  followers. 

I  took  one  Hindustani  to  prepare  my  food,  and  one  JBurman  to  supply 
his  place  in  case  of  his  inability  to  proceed  with  me.  One  of  the  Chinese , 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  as  taken  prisoner  at  Rangpur ,  was  readily 
induced  to  accompany  me,  by  the  prospect  of  reaching  Yunan  from  that 
part  of  Thibet  which  we  expected  to  enter,  where,  as  I  had  already  ascer¬ 
tained,  some  of  his  countrymen  are  always  to  be  found. 

The  Luri  Gohain  had  left  his  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  the 
care  of  some  of  his  people,  and  had  resided  with  us  at  Sadiya,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  He  now  accompanied  me,  and  to  his 
arrangement  and  good  management  I  looked  for  success,  as  he  had  more 
communication  with  the  Mishmis ,  and  possessed  more  influence  with  them 
than  any  of  his  brethren.  A  fine  young  Asamese  noble  had  often 
expressed  his  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  escort  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
holy  Brahmakund,  and  he  had  induced  the  good  old  Bor  Gohain  to  con¬ 
sent  also  to  join  us.  They,  with  their  Brahmun*  who  was  to  officiate  at 
the  puja,  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  the  Puranas  had  been 
consulted,  and  with  their  followers  considerably  augmented  my  party,  and 
afforded  much  entertainment  by  the  difficulties  into  which  they  were 
thrown  on  the  journey,  (particularly  when  they  encountered  leeches  in  the 
jungles,)  and  the  wonder  they  exhibited  at  the  novelties  of  the  rapids. 
The  scenery  improved  greatly  as  we  advanced  eastward,  and  received  the 
happiest  effect  from  the  delightful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 


*  I  strongly  suspect  that  Captain  Bedford  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Mishmi  Chiefs 
near  the  Kutid,  have  anything  more  to  say  or  do  with  the  ceremony,  than  taking  possession  of  the 
offerings. 
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brightness  of  an  unclouded  sky.  Proceeding  a  few  miles  beyond  Sadiya, 
it  is  soon  perceived  that  the  Sadiya  peak  is  not  a  single  tower  rising  high 
into  the  skies,  but  has  that  appearance  from  its  being  the  end  of  a  wall¬ 
like  ridge  running  eastward,  and  indeed,  when  seen  from  the  Suhatu  Mukh , 
its  lofty  peak  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  in  the  long 
wall,  which  reaches  nearly  to  three-peaked  ! Thigritheya .  That  mountain  is 
now  finely  developed,  and  the  ruggedness  of  its  outline,  seen  from  this  near 
point  of  view,  increases  its  improving  effect.  From  hence,  too,  the  heavy 
snows  before  alluded  to,  north  of  Sadiya ,  which  are  scarce  seen  from  the 
station,  overtopping  the  nearer  ranges,  are  beheld  stretching  far  to  the  east 
and  west,  filling  up  the  low  gap  near  the  issue  of  the  Dibong  to  the  plains, 
and  the  direction  from  the  opening  of  the  Dihong  affording  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  up  it  to  the  N.W.  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  its  faint  and  distant 
groupe  of  snow-clad  peaks.  But  the  proximity  of  the  northern  mass  of 
mountains  does  not  permit  us  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  disposition 
of  the  further  ranges,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  country  between  us  and 
Thibet. 

When  we  reached  the  Khar  am,  we  found  that  the  floods  of  the  rainy 
season  had  re-opened  a  channel  which  had  been  long  dry,  and  known  as 
the  Mon ,  or  dead  river,  by  which  expression  they  designate  those 
branches  which,  by  the  constant  changes  going  on  in  these  violent  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  have  either  dried  up  or  lost  their  consequence.  When  within 
the  Kharam ,  the  changes  in  the  grouping  of  the  peaks  brings  forward  a 
noble  sugar-loaf  peak,  and  those  ranges  near  the  Kund,  now  grown  so 
much  nearer,  look  more  wild  and  bold.  A  small  telescope  enabled  me,  at 
Challa,  to  distinguish  clearly  a  solitary  pine  here  and  there,  stretching  its 
black  area  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  white  field. 

The  bark  of  the  great  deer,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  fishing  eagle  alone 
disturb  the  silence  of  these  wilds.  And  a  large  insect,  their  inhabitant, 
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makes  a  reiterated  whizzing  like  the  sound  of  some  vast  fly-wheel  buffet- 
ting  the  air  at  every  revolution.  Tigers  are  numerous. 

The  further  preparations  necessary  at  C/talla ,  were  to  give  intimation 
of  our  intended  visit  to  the  friendly  Tain  tribe  beyond  the  Kund,  to  prepare 
baskets  for  carrying  within  the  hills,  and  to  get  ready  for  the  journey 
the  Gam  of  the  Mishmis  of  the  village,  and  two  or  three  of  his  people,  who 
were  to  go  with  us  as  interpreters — I  had  observations  for  latitude  which 
gave  for  my  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  27°  48'. 

From  the  Tains  we  received  an  answer,  expressing  their  pleasure 
at  our  approach,  and  by  the  19th  October,  we  were  ready  to  set  out,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  for  each  man  a  small  basket,  made  flat  to  fit  the  back,  with 
a  small  supporter  of  wood  for  the  shoulders,  and  we  had  a  stock  of  twelve 
days’  provisions.  The  only  instruments  that  I  carried  were,  a  sextant  and 
false  horizon,  a  good  compass,  a  Woollaston’s  thermometric  barometer, 
and  a  barometer  of  the  common  kind ;  the  former  of  these  two  I  found 
had  its  thread  divided,  by  inverting  it  in  carriage,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  give  the  difference  of  height  from  Sadiya ,  and,  though  I  after¬ 
wards  enjoined  the  utmost  care  to  the  man  whose  business  it  was  to 
carry  it,  invariably  found  on  my  arrival  at  a  new  station,  that  some 
unlucky  inversion,  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  had  similarly  deranged 
it,  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  all  a  man’s  care  was  employed 
in  preserving  his  own  limbs  from  injury  by  a  fall  from  the  rugged  precipices 
we  occasionally  clambered  over.  The  tube  of  the  other  barometer  lasted 
a  very  few  days. 

The  first  night  we  halted  in  the  bed  of  the  Lciit  rivulet,  of  little 
breadth,  yet  violent  enough  to  bring  down  stones  of  enormous  bulk. 
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The  next  morning,  when  we  passed  the  Kund  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  it,  we  were  entering  on  novel  ground.  The  Bor  Gohains  party- 
had  returned  previously.  I  had  sufficient  curiosity  to  wish  to  accompany 
them,  but  was  unwilling  to  tire  myself  and  party  by  an  unnecessary 
expedition. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  our  slippery  and  rugged  path,  that,  although 
we  passed  the  holy  pool  about  nine  o’clock,  it  was  twelve  when  we  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mtee  rivulet,  one  thousand  yards  beyond  it :  the  next 
reach  was  in  the  direction  N.  22  E.,  but  after  a  debate  on  our  ability 
to  proceed  by  the  dangerous  path  of  the  river  side,  it  was  resolved  that 
we  should  avoid  it,  and  cross  the  hills  instead ;  a  little  Mishmi  boy  led  the 
way  clambering  up  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  assisted  by  a  hanging 
cane,  made  fast  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  to  some  tree  above  : 
all  that  I  could  surmise  of  our  direction  was,  that  we  were  travelling 
towards  the  east,  but  whether  north-east  or  south-east  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say,  and  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  ascent,  the  distance  got 
over  was  equally  uncertain  :  in  the  evening,  the  Thathutlieya  moun¬ 
tain  defined  the  limit  of  our  movement  towards  the  east  by  the 
help  of  a  bearing  on  it,  but  instead  of  having  a  ridge-like  form,  it 
was  now  a  high  sugar-loafed  peak,  and  the  name  only  enabled  me  to 
recognise  it.  We  had  crossed  one  ridge,  and  to  our  north,  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  could  hear  the  Brahmaputra  rolling  along.  The  view  was  limited 
to  the  extremities  of  two  sharp  bends  of  the  liver,  the  hills,  clothed  in  black 
forest,  rose  above  us  on  each  side,  and  Thathutlieya  above  overlooked 
them.*  Although  we  had  advanced  but  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Kund> 
yet  it  was  nearly  dark  before  we  halted,  not  a  bit  of  level  ground,  large 


*  N.  B.  There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  term  chasm  or  pass,  by  which  Colonel 
Wilford  distinguishes  the  Prcibhu  Kuthar. 
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enough  to  spread  a  blanket,  could  be  found,  and  with  great  labor  and 
perseverance  my  people  scraped  away  a  part  of  the  hill  s  face,  where  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree,  acting  as  a  support  to  the  ground  behind  it,  favored 
the  operation,  and  over  my  bed-place,  as  the  sky  looked  theatening,  I 
had  a  few  branches  placed  as  a  shelter. 

A  new  scene  opened  on  us  when  we  surmounted  the  next  ridge.  We 

o-ained  a  much  more  extensive  view,  but  much  of  its  grandeur  was  lost  on 
© 

the  hill  side  by  the  clouds  enveloping  the  mountains,  depriving  us  of  a 
sio-ht  of  their  summits.  On  our  east  we  were  glad  to  see  low  green  hills, 
with  patches  of  cultivation,  and  here  and  there  an  assembly  of  three  or 
four  houses :  beyond  a  deep  wide  dell  sunk,  of  which  the  bottom  was 
hidden,  but  on  its  opposite  side  a  large  mountain  rose  from  an  extended 
base  and  hid  its  head  in  the  canopy  of  dense  vapours.  The  chasm  of  the 
Brahmaputra  could  be  seen  extending  to  the  north-east,  but  its  crooked¬ 
ness  limited  the  view  and  closed  it  abruptly. 

•  i 

On  the  side  of  Asam,  the  bird’s-eye  view  was  extremely  beautiful. 
The  mountains  beyond  the  Dihong  were  distinctly  visible,  yet  distant  as 
they  were,  the  undefined  horizon  rose  far  above  their  level,  intersecting  the 
plain — the  silver  river  here  and  there  exhibited  its  bright  white  light,  and 
on  the  right  the  bases  of  the  high  northern  mass  were  seen  one  beyond 
another  projecting  out  into  the  level  surface  of  the  wide  plain :  hovering 
between  us  and  the  depth  below,  were  white  curled  clouds  in  innumerable 
little  patches. 

While  standing  on  the  ridge,  the  clouds  which  had  looked  threatening 
began  to  annoy  us  with  a  shower,  which  soon  encreased  to  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  ;  and  anxious  as  we  were  to  move  on,  or  at  least  obtain  good  shelter, 
we  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  field  hut,  built  for  the  accom- 
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ipodation  of  labourers,  who  come  some  distance  from  their  homes  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  more  favored  spots.  The  thermometer  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  the  plains,  had  latterly  stood  at  83°  or  84° ;  at  twelve  o’clock  to-day,  it  was 
at  61°,  and  we  found  it  excessively  cold.  The  effect  of  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature  to  the  amount  of  20°  is  felt  much  more  than  would  be 
imagined,  or  has  often  been  noticed  by  travellers. 

The  rain  continued  and  confined  us  to  our  hut,  but  we  were  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  women  who  had  been  out  with  their  long  conical 
baskets  on  their  backs  to  bring  in  a  store  of  grain  and  roots  from  a  distant 
field,  and  they  promised  us  assistance  from  the  village  in  the  few  trifles 
we  required.  In  the  coldest  weather,  they  are  very  scantily  clothed— a 
coarse  thick  petticoat  of  blue  cotton,  wove  by  themselves,  is  their  common 
dress  ;  it  reaches  to  the  knee,  and  has  merely  a  slit  in  it  to  admit  the 
head  through.  They  are  excessively  dirty,  and  at  all  times  and  seasons 
have  a  short  pipe  in  their  mouths. 

We  could  perceive  one  or  two  large  houses  at  the  distance  of  but 
half  a  mile  on  the  face  of  the  next  hill,  and  were  informed  by  our  visitors 
that  we  might  there  shelter  our  whole  party  as  they  were  empty.  The 
next  day,  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall  heavily;  but  we  took  advantage 
of  a  slight  intermission  to  go  round  the  hollow  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
were  well  pleased  to  make  the  exchange  for  a  large  house  well  sheltered 
from  the  boisterous  wind.  At  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  the  Mishmis  cut  a 
square  hole  in  their  bamboo  floors,  and  form  a  hearth  there  of  earth, 
supported  by  cross  beams  below.  These,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten, 
were  quickly  covered  with  burning  faggots  by  my  shivering  people,  and 
the  smoke  having  no  exit  through  the  wetted  roof,  soon  became  an  almost 
unbearable  nuisance.  I  have  remarked  that  a  great  number  of  the  Mishmis 
have  their  brows  habitually  contracted,  from  the  custom  of  half  shutting 
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their  eyes  against  the  penetrating  gas  arising  from  their  wood  fires.  The 
house  we  were  in  had  been  deserted  on  account  of  two  or  three  deaths  of 
members  of  the  Gam's  family  having  happened  in  it. 

The  Gam  of  Dilling,  with  his  daughter,  a  young  damsel,  the  calf  of 
whose  leg  would  have  measured  more  in  circumference  than  both  mine, 
came  to  see  the  white  man  :  though  dignified  with  rank,  their  appearance 
was  no  better  than  that  of  commoners.  The  lady  was  highly  pleased 
with  a  string  of  red  glass  beads,  and  not  only  gave  me  a  fowl  in  return, 
but  by  informing  her  acquaintance  of  the  beauty  of  my  wares,  procured 
me  other  offers  of  barter. 

Three  days  we  remained  confined  to  this  hovel,  and  on  the  fourth,  the 
25th  October,  were  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  change;  heavy 
masses  of  white  clouds  rolled  along  the  dells  below  and  rising  up  the  hills’ 
face,  enabled  us  to  see  that  on  the  peaks  to  the  north,  snow  had  fallen  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  sun’s  influence  helped  to  dissipate  the  mists, 
and  discovered  to  us  our  situation.  On  the  west,  we  had  a  narrow  glimpse 
of  Asam;  to  the  north,  we  saw  the  Brahmaputra  deep  in  its  narrow 
chasm  and  white  with  foam — the  majestic  peak  Thaihutheya  closed  the 
view  in  that  direction,  and  on  the  east,  we  were  separated  only  by  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Disu  rivulet  from  the  large  mountain  Thematheya. 
Snow  gathers  on  the  summits  of  both  these  in  the  colder  months,  but  on 
Thematheya  it  does  not  remain  long.  We  descended  to  the  bed  of  the  Dish, 
by  a  very  rugged  path,  admitting  but  of  slow  progress,  and  traversing 
the  base  of  Thematheya ,  we  approached  the  Brahmaputra  in  a  northerly 
direction — several  water-falls  were  passed,  and  amongst  them,  one  of 
singular  beauty,  though  the  stream  is  small :  it  first  shoots  clear  over  the 
brink  of  a  high  rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular  and  quite  smooth, 
and  then  dividing  into  mist,  almost  disappears  from  sight  till  caught 
again  near  the  bottom. 

y  2 
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Our  path  was  generally  through  the  jungle,  with  now  and  then  an 
intermission  of  grass  in  spots  which  had  formerly  been  cleared  for  culti¬ 
vation  with  vast  labour.  We  came  out  suddenly  on  the  Brahmaputra ,  and 
saw  it  foaming  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  below  us,  and  shortly  afterwards 
we  descended  to  the  bed,  and  halted  on  a  small  patch  of  sand.  The  rocks 
in  the  bed  are  of  such  enormous  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  river 
can  bring  them  down,  even  in  the  rainy  season  ;  but  they  are  evidently 
not  in  situ,  such  a  variety  of  species  are  found.  Syenitic  granite — 
garnet  rock,  in  which  the  garnets  are  found  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter — serpentine,  of  a  flinty  hardness,  and  primitive  limestone,  are  in 
larger  quantity.  The  base  of  Thematlieya,  on  our  right,  is  of  the  same 
grey  carbonate  of  lime,  and  perhaps  the  whole  mountain.  We  had  hitherto 
passed  only  granite  gneis  and  mica  slate. 

The  river  is  here  but  forty  to  sixty  yards  wide.  I  got  meridian  alti¬ 
tudes  of  two  stars,  which  gave  the  latitude  27°  54'  52,  4".  Dilling,  the 
point  of  departure,  is  fixed  by  a  bearing  on  the  bend  of  the  river  below 
the  Kund ,  and  others  on  Thama  and  Thathutheyas;  and  the  observations  * 
for  latitude,  both  excellent,  limit  the  distance  made  in  oar  day’s  journey, 
which  deviates  little  in  direction  from  north  to  south,  but  a  few  miles. 

The  commencement  of  our  march,  the  following  day,  was  over  a  sin¬ 
gularly  difficult  place,  where  the  river  rushes,  with  great  violence,  under  the 
face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff.  There  is  no  path,  and  it  is  a  perfect  clamber, 
in  which  safety  would  be  completely  endangered  by  any  other  mode  of 
carriage  than  that  adopted,  which  leaves  the  hands  free.  We  continued 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lung,  where  we 
found  GhalAm,  who  had  parted  from  us  six  days  before  to  have  a  bridge 
built;  and  for  (his  mark  of  attention  we  were  heartily  obliged,  when  we 
saw  stretched  between  two  opposite  trees  the  cane  suspension  bridge,  by 
which  we  must  otherwise  have  crossed.  The  direction  of  our  route  was 
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still  north,  and  we  left  the  river  where  it  bends  from  the  north-west, 
round  the  base  of  a  hill  we  were  to  ascend — that  surmounted,  we 
again  enjoyed  the  sight  of  our  resting-place,  which  had  been  visible 
from  Dilling;  but  though  Ghal^m’s  house  was  now  near,  in  horizontal 
distance,  a  most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey  remained  to  be  performed 
in  descending  down  the  body  of  the  Oo  river,  and  ascending  the  opposite 
height.  It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  when,  at  last,  our  fatigues  of 
the  day  ceased.  While  at  GhalTjm’s,  I  had  three  good  observations  for 
latitude,  two  of  northern  stars,  and  one  of  the  sun,  which  gave  27°  56' 
33,"  2.  Of  the  direction  from  Dilling ,  I  could  now  be  quiet  sure,  as  I  not 
only  had  bearings  from  thence  on  Ghaltjm’s  house,  but  could  now  recognise 
a  low  peak  very  near  our  halting-place  at  Dilling.  Making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  path,  it  would  appear  scarcely  credible, 
without  this  best  of  evidence,  that  we  had  been  employed  the  entire  day 
in  advancing  less  than  two  miles.  After  leaving  the  Brahmaputra,  we 
passed  several  of  the  open  spots  formerly  cultivated,  and  also  through 
some  fields  belonging  to  Titaren ,  a  village  on  our  left.  The  scenery  was 
more  confined,  the  view  being  limited  to  the  hills  immediately  bordering 
on  the  river,  which  do  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height. 

We  were  most  heartily  welcomed  by  our  rude  friends,  particularly 
by  old  GHALfTM,  who  seemed  delighted  with  our  visit,  and  we  were  (or 
rather  I  was)  surrounded  by  the  inmates  of  his  house,  and  a  few  of  the 
neighbours,  the  whole  evening,  all  anxious  to  satisfy  their  innocent  curi¬ 
osity,  excited  by  the  odd  fashion  of  my  apparel,  and  the  magic  art  of  the 
invisible  musician  of  my  snuff  box. 

% 

The  next  day  at  day  light,  there  was  a  great  bustle  without,  with 
much  noise,  which  I  found  was  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  one  of  their  hill 
cattle  called  Mithun ,  which  was  to  be  slain  for  a  feast  in  honor  of  our 
arrival.  Company  began  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour  from  the  neighbouring 
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villages,  and  when  the  feast  was  ready,  we  had  a  very  numerous  assembly. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  meat  was  minced  and  mixed  with  flour  of  the 
Mania,  then  made  up  into  cylinders  of  leaves  into  which  it  was  press¬ 
ed  and  cooked  :  these  were  handed  about  in  trays  of  plaited  bamboos, 
with  plenty  of  maclh,  or  fermented  liquor,  prepared  also  from  the  Marita; 
but  they  presented  me  with  an  entire  hind  leg,  to  cook  after  my  own 
fashion,  and  to  the  better  Khamtis  of  my  party,  they  also  presented 
separate  portions.  The  Luri  Go/tain  alone  forbore  to  eat  of  it,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  too  nearly  resembled  beef,  which  not  from  the  maxims  of  his 
own  religion,  but  from  a  wish  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  Hindus, 
he  had  long  discontinued  to  taste  of.  I  was  constantly  thronged,  and 
made  to  exhibit  my  curiosities,  as  my  gun,  pistols  and  musical  snuffbox, 
which  last  was  kept  in  constant  requisition. 

i 

The  lower  classes  of  the  Mishmis  are  as  rude  looking  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Their  ordinary  clothing  consists  of  a  single  strip  of  cloth, 
which  is  as  narrow  as  its  purpose  possibly  permits,  and  they  wear,  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  ceremony,  the  jacket  which  I  have  already  described  as  fashioned 
with  so  little  art — at  comes  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  is  made  of  a 
straight  piece  of  blue  and  red  striped  cloth,  doubled  in  the  middle,  the  two 
sides  sewn  together  like  a  sack,  leaving  space  for  the  exit  of  the  arms  at 
the  top,  and  a  slit  in  the  middle,  formed  in  the  weaving,  admits  in  like 
manner  the  passage  of  the  head.  The  hair  is  turned  up  and  tied  in  a 

small  knot  on  the  crown,  and  this  custom  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 

* 

the  Dibong  Mishmis,  whom  they  always  designate  “  crop  haired” — a  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  skin  over  the  right  shoulder  sustains  a  large  heavy  knife  with 
its  sheath.  The  knife  serves  for  all  purposes  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy,  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way  with  the  Singfo  Da,  to  open  a 
passage  through  jungle;  the  other  apparatus  appertaining  to  dress,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  broader  belt,  worn  across  the  left  shoulder,  carrying  both  before 
and  behind  plates  of  brass,  which  may  be  termed  back  and  breast-plates — 
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they  are  of  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  and  beaten  into  a  carved  or  spheri¬ 
cal  form,  but  they  appear  to  be  rather  ornamental  than  useful ;  a  pouch 
of  monkey’s  skin  at  the  girdle  is  also  suspended  to  a  belt  containing 

tobacco,  the  small  pipe,  and  the  case  for  flint  and  tinder,  armed  on  one  side 

% 

with  a  strong  steel.  Both  this  and  the  pipe  are  commonly  of  Chinese  manu¬ 
facture,  and  are  frequently  engraved  with  letters.  The  Chinese  of  Yunan, 

\ 

readily  interpreted  the  characters  upon  one,  to  signify  “  made  at  the  shop 

of” _ “  should  it  prove  bad  please  to  bring  it  back  to  the  maker,  who 

will  exchange  it.”  A  spear  is  constantly  carried  in  the  hand,  the  head  of 
which  is  manufactured  by  themselves,  of  soft  iron,  procured  from  the 
Singfos ,  the  shaft  is  of  a  porous  and  brittle  wood,  and  it  has  little 
resemblance  of  a  weapon  fitted  for  war.  Their  swords  are  Chinese  made, 
very  long  and  perfectly  straight,  and  of  equal  breadth,  ornamented 
sometimes  with  a  kind  of  red  hair.  They  have  excellent  cross  bows. 

The  Chiefs  are  seen  wrapped  in  long  cloaks  of  Thibetan  woollens,  or 
in  handsome  jackets  of  the  same,  generally  dyed  red  or  striped  with  many 
colours.  The  head  dress  is  not  remarkable  :  in  the  fields,  it  is  merely  a 
hemispherical! y-sh aped  cap  of  split  cane,  and  in  their  homes  they  prefer  to 
wear  a  red  strip  of  muslin,  encircling  the  head  as  a  turban :  their  ear-rings 
differ  according  to  their  wealth  ;  those  most  esteemed  (and  when  the  lobe  of 
the  ears  has  been  sufficiently  extended)  are  formed  of  a  cylinder  of  thin 
plate  silver,  tapering  in  diameter  to  the  center  :  the  latter  being  often  one 
inch,  and  the  former  one  inch  and  a  half. 

The  wives  of  the  Chiefs  are  habited  in  petticoats,  brought  from  the 
plains;  they  wear  a  profusion  of  beads,  frequently  a  dozen  strings,  and 
when  they  are  of  a  sort  of  white,  porcelain,  their  equipment  must 
weigh  at  least  ten  pounds ;  other  necklaces  are  of  colorless  glass,  mixed 
with  oblong  pieces  of  coarse  cornelian,  and  all  of  Thibetan  or  Chinese 
manufacture.  The  ornament  for  the  head  is  a  plate  of  silver,  as  thin  as 
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paper,  gore-shaped,  and  long  enough  to  cross  over  the  forehead  ;one  sort  of 
ear-ring  had  a  remarkable  appearance  :  it  is  a  brass-wire  ring,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  put  through  the  top  of  the  ear,  and  having  suspended 
to  it  a  triangular  plate  of  silver,  which  remains  in  the  direction  of  the 
shoulders. 

Polygamy  is  allowed — the  limit  is  only  the  inability  or  disinclination 
of  the  Chief  to  exchange  more  hill  cattle  for  new  wives.  My  host, 
Ghalim,  had  then  ten,  two  or  three  in  the  house ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  to  avoid  domestic  quarrels,  have  separate  houses  assigned  them  at 
some  little  distance,  or  live  with  their  relations.  As  has  already  appeared, 
they  suffer  no  sort  of  restraint,  but  young  and  old  mix  with  the  men  in 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  labor,  except  hunting. 

Ghal6m’s  riches  were  evident  in  the  embellishments  of  one  wall  of  the 
interior  of  his  dwelling;  there,  on  bamboos,  extending  the  whole  length, 
were  rows  of  the  blackened  skulls  of  Mithuns ,  Thibet  cows,  and  those  of 
the  plains,  some  hogs,  and  a  few  bears,  deers,  and  monkeys.  The  estima¬ 
tion  of  wealth  is  to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  the  skulls  of  the  Mithuns 
and  cattle  of  the  Lamas ,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value.  I  was,  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  in  the  house  of  one  man  who  is  accused  of  the 
shabby  trick  of  retaining  on  his  walls  the  skulls  of  his  father’s  time, 
thereby  imposing  on  all  but  those  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  understood 
that  they  were  generally  piled  within  a  little  palisade,  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Chief  lies  buried.  Of  their  religion,  I  only  learned  that 
they  sacrifice  fowls  or  pigs  to  their  sylvan  deities,  whenever  illness  or 
misfortune  of  any  kind  visits  them,  and  on  these  occasions  a  sprig  of  a 
plant  is  placed  at  the  door  to  inform  strangers  that  the  house  is  under  a 
ban  for  the  time,  that  it  must  not  be  enterred.  Ghal^m’s  house  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  wide,  raised  on  posts  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  give  plenty  of  room  below  to  the  hogs. 
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The  morning  after  the  feast,  a  number  of  visitors  still  remained, 
curious  to  see  what  I  should  produce  as  presents,  and  anxious  themselves 
to  share,  though  without  pretensions.  It  had  been  at  first  intended  that  we 
should  depend  on  Krisong,  the  elder  brother  of  the  three  Tain  Chiefs, 
for  arrangements  in  furtherance  of  my  scheme.  He  is  esteemed  as  being 
the  more  martial  and  decided  character,  and  his  influence  in  his  own  tribe, 
and  with  the  Mizhus  also,  is  consequently  greater  ;  but  he  was  absent  with 
a  party  of  men,  to  assist  the  Chibong  Gam  against  an  incursion  of  the 
Biboncr  Mis  hints,  at  the  village  of  the  former,  distant  two  days  journey  in 

s_3 

a  northerly  direction.  Had  this  man  been  present,  and  had  he  entered  into 
our  views,  success  would  have  been  more  probable,  from  the  operation  of 
fear  with  the  Mizhus . 

In  his  absence,  it  only  remained  to  engage  the  services  of  his  brothers, 
Ghal£m  and  Khosha.  I  presented  them  with  jackets  of  scarlet  broad 
cloth,  large  silver  ear-rings,  and  red  handkerchiefs,  with  a  few  other  tri¬ 
fles.  and  did  not  omit  to  send  to  Krisong’s  house  a  similar  present, 
though  of  less  value.  Immediately  after  the  distribution,  I  observed  a 
number  of  the  visitors  quit  the  house  with  a  rather  discontented  air. 
Those  who  had  received  gifts  were  long  busy  in  admiring  them,  and  while 
discussing  their  merits,  I  perceived  great  deference  was  paid  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Ruding,  a  Chief  of  the  Mizhu  tribe,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Lamas  is  frequent,  and  who  laid  down  the  law  on  this  occasion  with  all 
the  dignity  and  authority  becoming  so  experienced  and  enlightened  a 

traveller. 

The  Mishmis  differ  with  the  other  hill  tribes  in  their  habit  of  traffick¬ 
ing — every  man  among  them  is  a  petty  merchant.  They  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend  why  I  should  be  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  my  stores  for 
an  equivalent,  and  I  was  amused  at  their  exhibition  of  cunning  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  draw  me  into  making  a  bargain. 


* 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  had  taken  place  between 
the  Luri  Gohain  and  Mishmi  Chiefs  about  our  journey,  in  which  Riding 
had  joined,  and  he  soon  became  very  anxious  to  have  the  sole  merit  of 
guiding  me,  laying  great  stress  on  his  rank  amongst  the  Mizhu  tribe,  and 
his  great  influence  with  the  Lamas.  I  had  observed  him  pretty  closely, 
and  felt  inclined  to  hold  no  very  favorable  opinion  of  him.  His  house  is 
so  far  removed  from  the  side  of  Asam  that  he  would  not  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  our  anger,  and  the  only  hold  upon  him  resulted  from  his 
connexion  with  the  Tains,  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Khosha.  But 
he  was  very  urgent  in  representing  that  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Tains 
with  me  would  not  be  at  all  advantageous. 

c5 

GHALtJM  was  very  willing  to  set  out  with  me,  but  was  unluckily  lame 
from  some  slight  hurt ;  and  Khosha  was  engaged  in  the  momentous  occupa¬ 
tion  of  building  a  new  house,  and  would  not,  on  any  account,  desist  from 
his  personal  superintendance. 

«  ’  ♦ 

My  detention  here  for  four  days  had  caused  an  awkward  diminution  of 
my  stock  of  provisions,  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  to  move  onward, 
more  especially  as  Ghal^m  had  not  the  means  of  supplying  me  :  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  remove  to  Khoshas,  whose  fields  had  yielded  him  a 
more  plentiful  crop.  On  the  31st  October,  we  set  out  and  retraced  our 
steps  down  the  descent  to  the  Zu,  and  up  the  opposite  ridge,  from  thence  we 
turned  to  the  east,  and  passed  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  then  moved  through 
ultimate  cultivation  and  grass  jungle  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  to  Khosha’s,  and  found  it  an  easy  march.  The  direction  of 
our  route  was  afterwards  more  accurately  ascertained  by  ascending 
a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  Ghal^m’s  was  plainly  distinguished,  and 
also  the  two  mountains,  to  one  of  which,  Thematheya,  we  had  now 
approached  very  closely ;  again  two  altitudes  were  observed  here  for 
latitude.  A  view  in  another  direction  was  now  opened  to  us,  but  was 
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not  extensive  enough  to  be  very  interesting;  we  overlooked  the  Luri 
river  in  its  south-easterly  bend  behind  Thamatheya ,  and  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  could  perceive  a  little  snow  laying  on  the  peaks  north  of  the 
Diking. 

As  we  seemed  now,  though  contrary  to  my  wish,  to  remain  dependant 
upon  Riding,  I  had  a  conference  with  him,  and  admonished  him  of  the 
degree  of  responsibility  in  the  office  he  was  about  to  undertake  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  warned  the  Tains  also  against  assuring  me  too  lightly  of 
their  belief  of  Riding’s  good  faith.  The  next  day  Khosha  made  good 
his  promise  in  a  manner  more  handsome  than  I  expected,  and,  for  a  few 
seers  of  salt,  procured  me  six  days’  provisions,  with  which  I  instantly  set 
forward,  with  Khosha  and  his  son  in  company  ;  the  latter  was  to  proceed 
with  us.  Our  march  was  in  an  easterly  direction,  on  the  southern  face  of 
some  high  hills  ;  first  through  some  cultivation,  and  then  down  a  very 
steep  descent  through  tree  jungle,  to  the  dell  of  the  Indal  rivulet.  The 
ascent,  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  very  steep  and  difficult,  and  after  nearly 
three  hours  fatiguing  march,  we  were  still  in  sight  of  Khosha’s  house, 
bearings  on  which  with  Thamatheya  give  the  distance  and  direction  of  the 
day’s  journey.  We  halted  with  a  Chief  named  Naebra,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  hospitable  people,  killed  us  a  hog.  I  gave  him  in 
return  a  pair  of  large  silver  ear-rings.  His  house  is  a  ruinous  hovel,  and 
his  consequence  can  be  but  small  ;  but  he  was  very  officious  in  offering  his 
services  for  my  journey,  and  asserted  that  he  and  Riding  could  ensure 
me  against  all  difficulties  with  the  Mizhu  tribe.  The  rock  appeared  to  be 
the  same  white  talc  slate,  and  lower  down  in  the  hollow,  mica  slate. 

In  the  morning  Khosha  returned,  and  took  his  son  with  him,  promis¬ 
ing,  however,  to  follow  me  to  Riding’s,  should  Ghal^m  remain  unable 
to  proceed.  He  went  early,  without  informing  me  of  his  intentions.  Thus 
defeated  in  my  purpose  of  having  the  security  of  the  presence  of  a  Chief 

a  3 
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of  his  tribe,  I  agreed  with  the  Gohain,  that  further  delay  was  to  be  prefer- 

\ 

red,  if  we  could  contrive  some  more  certain  arrangement. 

I  left  our  provisions  under  the  care  of  a  few  men,  and  returned  to 
Khosha’s,  who  now  seemed  really  concerned,  and  promised  that  if  Gha- 
l(jm’s  lameness  should  continue  to  disable  him,  he  would  himself  go  with 
us  in  his  place.  We  found  that  Ghal^m  had  actually  set  out,  and  had 
proceeded  to  join  us  by  way  of  the  Luri.  There  now  appeared  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  starting  in  earnest,  and  on  the  4th  I  was  delighted  to  advance  in 
the  field  of  discovery.  The  party  was  divided,  first  returning  by  Rid¬ 
ing’s,  to  bring  on  the  things  left  there,  and  the  other  with  me  proceeding 
by  a  much  better  path  down  to  the  Lur'i s  banks,  where  we  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  others.  It  was  now  evident  that  our  going  to  Naebra’s 
had  been  contrived  only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  begging,  under  the 
pretext  of  presenting  his  hog. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lur'i ,  we  marched  at  a  good  pace  through 
bamboo  jungle  on  a  narrow  level  strip  of  ground.  The  Mishmis  informed 
us  that,  advantageous  as  the  level  was  for  rice  cultivation,  they  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  it  from  suffering  in  health  in  the  low  grounds.  We  halted 
in  the  bed  of  the  Luri  on  a  stone  bed,  and  posted  the  sentries  as  if  an 
attack  had  been  expected.  The  next  day  we  continued  to  advance  up  the 
Luri,  sometimes  over  the  large  boulders  on  its  banks,  and  sometimes 
through  fields  and  grass  jungle,  a  little  elevated  above  the  river  on  the 
hill’s  side.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Thamb,  where  , it  joins  the  Luri  from 
the  north,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  a  hill  by  a  very  difficult  path  almost 
blocked  up  with  tree  jungle,  we  afterward  passed  through  several  fields, 
and  observed  that  the  crests  of  the' hills  opposite  were  spotted  with  culti¬ 
vation.  We  halted  at  the  house  of  a  Mizhu  Chief  named  Mosha,  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  led  an  expedition  to  plunder  the  Lur'i  Gohain  s 
village,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  the  accidental  firing  of  a  gun  in  the 
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course  of  the  evening  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that  an  alarm  had 
been  given.  The  party  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  the  approach  of  night, 
and  their  cowardice  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  of  their  actually 
leaving  on  the  ground  some  of  their  weapons,  when  first  struck  with  the 
idea  that  the  village  was  alarmed,  they  commenced  a  hasty  flight.  Their 
use  of  poisoned  arrows  is  in  character  with  their  treacherous  and  dastardly 
mode  of  warfare. 

The  boulders  in  the  Luri  are  generally  of  sienitic  granite— on  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  we  found  gneiss  passing  to  mica  slate. 

Mosha,  as  usual,  killed  a  hog,  and  was  rewarded  in  return  with  a 
suitable  present :  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accompany  me  if  I  were 
pleased,  and  of  course  he  was  invited,  as  I  considered  it  advantageous  to 
throw  some  responsibility  on  a  DTizhu ,  residing  near  the  Tains.  The 
great  length  of  his  house,  and  the  number  of  skulls  ornamenting  it, 
bespeak  him  a  rich  man. 

i  , 

We  were  joined,  very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  by  GhalAm  and  my 
Turman ,  who  had  been  lame  and  obliged  to  halt,  by  marching  over  so 
much  rock. 

We  started  early  the  next  morning,  understanding  that  we  had  a  most 
laborious  march  before  us  to  the  next  place,  where  water  could  be  found — 
our  course  was  still  east,  but  we  had  left  the  Luri ,  which  is  from  the 
south-eastern  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  next  mountain  we  found  very 
difficult  and  fatiguing  for  some  hours,  very  steep  through,  having  forest; 
latterly,  it  was  more  in  steppes  where  a  sudden  ascent  is  followed  by 
a/long  gentle  slope  or  nearly  even  ridge;  at  the  summit  of  our  high  ridge, 
I  got  a  very  good  observation  of  the  sun’s  meridian  altitude,  and  once  01 
twice  in  the  way  up,  we  enjoyed  partial  views  of  the  tract  behind  us. 
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Our  approach  to  the  summit  was  marked  by  greater  steepness  and 
difficulty,  and  at  last  by  the  absence  of  all  larger  trees,  which  gave  place 
to  those  of  very  stunted  growth  or  to  low  bushes,  indicating  by  their 
appearance,  what  was  asserted  by  our  guides,  that  snow  remains  here.  It 
may  be  supposed  what  interest  was  excited  as  each  new  gain  on  the 
mountain’s  steep  face  brought  me  nearer  to  that  height  whence  I  expected 
to  overlook  the  unknown  regions  through  which  the  .Brahmaputra  has  its 
hidden  course,  but  I  suffered  disappointment.  Another  mountain  rose 
close  to  this  one  on  its  east,  and  where  the  capricious  clouds  permitted, 
through  their  casual  openings,  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  rugged  country 
beyond,  all  I  could  perceive  was  fir-clad  mountain  or  a  patch  of  snow. 
To  the  south-east  the  JLuri  was  again  perceived,  and  the  snowy  peaks 
were  partially  visible,  where  it  has  its  source -it  was  evident  that  the 
extreme  of  that  valley  or  glen  was  not  far  distant.  To  the  north  this 
peak  is  connected  with  others  of  greater  altitude,  and  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  heavy  clouds,  in  that  direction,  completely  obstructed  the  view. 

We  had  been  refreshed,  while  halting  on  the  top,  with  numerous  berries 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  growing  in  luxurious  branches  like  currants.  They  are 
without  stones  and  juicy :  when  unripe,  they  are  of  a  pure  or  greenish  white, 
and  when  ripened,  of  a  beautiful  azure  blue.  We  had  not  descended  very 
far  before  we  found  water  trickling  down  the  rock,  our  path  then  led  along 
the  little  rill,  which,  having  frequent  contributions  in  its  progress  towards 
the  base,  had  become,  near  our  halting  place,  a  considerable  stream.  It 
was  a  wild  spot,  a  complete  chasm  between  two  high  mountains,  where  we 
built  our  little  huts  for  the  night,  of  such  poor  materials  as  the  more 
leafy  branches  of  fir  trees. 

We  resumed  our  descent  early  the  next  day,  and  continued  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  glen,  first  winding  to  the  east,  and  gradually  more  to  the 
north,  in  the  worst  of  paths  ;  the  only  support  to  which  is  often  the  root  of 
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some  large  tree,  and  in  some  places  this  even  cannot  be  found,  but  the 
passage  in  front  of  some  projecting  rock  is  aided  by  trees  bound  together 
with  cane,  and  their  extremities  either  buried  in  the  soil  or  fastened  to  the 
trunks  of  other  trees. 

.  /  \ 

About  one  o’clock  we  found  the  chasm  widening,  and  soon  after  we 
came  upon  fields.  The  entire  mountain  crossed  is  of  granite,  in  which  the 
mica  is  not  abundant.  At  the  field  I  found  that  a  green  stone  and  sienite  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  granite,  and  saw  several  masses  of  pure  horn- 
blend  rock.  From  the  fields  we  descended  to  the  So,  the  source  of  which 
we  had  seen  in  the  trickling  water  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain — it  was 
now  a  large  rivulet,  and  no  longer  fordable.  We  next  climbed  up  a  very 
steep  rock,  which  could  not  be  surmounted  but  by  the  help  of  the  canes 
which  are  left  tied  there,  and  about  three  o’clock  we  once  more  found 
ourselves  near  the  Brahmaputra,  and  we  overlooked  its  course  from  the 
east  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

The  scene  has  now  an  entirely  new  character  :  the  river  washes  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  on  both  banks  rise  so  high  as  to  have  their 
tops  clothed  in  snow :  they  are  very  steep,  but  near  their  bottoms  the 
declivity  is  easy,  and  has  the  appearance,  when  viewed  from  a  height,  of 
an  undulating  plain.  This,  the  Brahmaputra  intersects,  running  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  channel  or  chasm,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 
having  been  gradually  deepened  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  outline 
of  the  hills  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  they  have  no  longer  the  inhospita¬ 
ble  look  given  by  the  uniform  black  jungles  on  those  left  behind,  but 
are  covered  with  alternate  patches  of  grass  and  forest,  with  extensive 
intermixture  of  cultivated  fields  reaching  to  near  their  summits.  A  longer 
mountain  immediately  over  the  river  appears  to  be  of  granite — on  this  bank 
the  great  number  of  large  black  blocks  ofhornblend  rock  and  greenstone 
indicate  that  these  constitute  the  strata. 
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In  its  onward  course  the  river  stretches  to  the  N.  W.  between  steep 
mountains,  and  is  soon  lost  to  the  view.  On  our  march,  we  had  occa¬ 
sionally  perceived  through  the  clouds  very  heavy  snow  lying  on  the 
peaks  to  the  north,  one  of  which  I  conjectured,  from  its  shape,  to  be  the 
turret  peak  of  Sadiya.  Descending  from  the  rock  we  reached  extensive 
fields  belonging  to  Riding’s  village,  and  travelling  some  distance  through 
them,  with  the  river  two  or  three  hundred  yards  off,  on  our  right,  we  passed 
several  houses  built  singly,  but  all  ornamented  with  a  small  grove  of  plain- 
tain  trees,  and  about  four  o’clock  we,  at  last,  arrived  at  Riding’s. 

Much  of  this  man’s  asperity  of  manner  wore  off,  now  that  we  had 
become  his  guests,  and  he  was  active  in  doing  whatever  he  could  for  our 
comfort:  a  pig  was  killed  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  found  waiting  our 
arrival,  my  old  acquaintance  Primsong,  who  had  supplied  us  with  the 
earliest  intelligence  relative  to  the  route  to  the  Lama’s  territory. 

Next  day,  when  I  talked  of  moving  on  without  loss  of  time,  difficulties 
were  started,  and  the  Mishmis  declared  that  we  must  not  think  of  proceed¬ 
ing  till  proper  notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  next  vil¬ 
lage,  particularly  to  one  Dingsha,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  person  of 
greatest  influence  on  our  route — for  this  purpose  they  proposed  that 
Primsong  and  GhaliLm’s  nephew  should  advance,  and  receive  their  report 
on  the  road. 

I  remarked  that  our  arrival  here  did  not  cause  the  like  commotion  and 
assemblage  of  people,  that  it  did  at  Gh alum’s.  We  made  our  purchases 
of  rice  at  a  dear  rate,  and  were  materially  assisted  in  this  by  the  Luri 
Gohain  and  other  Khamti  Chiefs,  who  are  all  skilful  workmen  in  silver, 
and  who  readily  employed  themselves  in  fashioning  ear-rings  at  Riding’s 
forge,  for  the  purpose  of  barter — the  workmanship  giving  a  double  value 
to  the  silver.  A  couple  of  hammers  and  a  few  punches  are  all  the  tools 
requisite,  which  they  carry  with  them  in  their  travelling  bag.  The  silver 
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is  melted  and  poured  out  in  the  hollow  of  a  bit  of  bamboo,  then  beaten, 
with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  and  repeated  heating,  into  plates 
almost  as  thin  as  paper:  by  management  of  the  hammer,  they  make  it 
spread  in  the  required  direction  till  long  enough  to  bend  into  a  cylinder,  the 
edges  are  then  cut  even  with  a  sort  of  scissors,  and  the  parts  to  be  soldered 
are  notched  in  a  castellated  form,  the  alternate  projections  inserted,  and 
a  little  borax,  with  a  very  thin  bit  of  plate  laid  over  the  joint,  which  the 
application  of  a  little  heat  readily  unites  ;  a  curve  is  then  given  to  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder,  when  the  top  is  only  required  to  finish  it.  The  topis,  of  course, 
a  circle,  and  when  beat  thin  enough  it  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  lac  softened  by 
heat,  and  with  blunt  punches,  an  embossed  pattern  is  then  given,  both  the 
silver  and  the  lac  being  repeatedly  heated,  to  prevent  the  former  from 
becoming  brittle,  and  to  soften  the  latter  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  assume 
readily  the  indentations  of  the  punch  :  in  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  sharper 
punches,  and  some  of  small  size,  a  very  pretty  pattern  is  given,  but  it  is  not 
pierced.  All  the  Mishmis  Chiefs  have  a  forge,  at  which  they  make  their 
own  spear  heads,  and  mend  the  implements  used  in  tilling. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  proceed  the  next  morning,  butwas  foiled  again 
by  the  lazy  Mishmis;  they  wished  to  wait  for  the  return  of  our  emissaries, 
or  at  least  to  allow  them  one  whole  day  for  a  parley  with  the  Chiefs  : 
with  rice  to  eat  and  a  house  to  sleep  in,  they  could  not  conceive  that  any 
motive  need  occasion  haste. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  learned  that  we  are  threatened  by  one 
Chief,  who  declares  that  if  we  come  near  his  passes,  he  will  roll  down  stones 
on  us.  I  begged  that  he  might  be  invited  to  see  me,  but  they  seemed  too 
certain  of  his  hostility  to  make  the  attempt. 

R{jding  began  to  talk  of  his  present,  and  to  hint  that  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  conduct  us,  he  expected  to  be  well  paid,  and  he  wished  to  know 
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what  I  would  offer  him.  I  doubted  his  power  to  give  any  material  assistance, 
and  wished  to  bargain  with  him  conditionally  on  his  success,  but  of  this 
he  would  not  hear,  and  in  return  proposed  to  give  back  my  present  if 
unsuccessful,  but  in  the  meantime  he  must  receive  in  pledge  whatever  he 
was  to  have,  and  I  found  that  his  demands  would  nearly  exhaust  my 
store.  The  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  uncompromising  and 
unreasonable  demands  was,  that  conscious  of  his  inability,  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rob  me  of  all  he  could,  and  I  was  very  little  inclined  to  yield. 
However,  early  the  next  morning,  I  selected  a  larger  present  than  I  had 
yet  given  to  any  Chief,  and  exhibiting  it  to  him,  desired  that  he  would 
decide  at  once  whether  or  not  to  receive  it,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
services.  I  reminded  him,  that  if  I  should  fail  in  attempting  to  go  with¬ 
out  him,  and  return  in  consequence,  he  would  not  benefit  at  all  by  my  visit. 
But  he  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  me  than  I  then  imagined.  It  alarmed 
the  Tains  and  all  the  Mtshmis  of  my  party,  who  were  very  unwilling  to 
move  without  the  security  of  his  safe  guidance. 

On  his  declining  to  receive  my  present,  I  ordered  a  march  and  started, 
intending  to  see  the  Chiefs  to  whom  my  messengers  had  been  sent,  when 
I  should  know  better  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  treat ;  but  we  had  not 
proceeded  a  mile  when  Ghalt^m  informed  me,  that  he  and  his  friends 
could  not  go  on  without  a  better  understanding  with  the  Mizhas ,  or  the 
presence  of  Riding  ;  they,  in  fact,  seemed  very  much  alarmed.  Ghal<5m, 
at  his  own  request,  sent  back  to  offer  the  coat  given  to  him  in  addition  to 
my  present,  and  after  keeping  us  a  considerable  time  waiting,  Riding 
at  last  rejoined  us,  and  consented  to  follow  us  on  the  morrow,  upon  the 
conditions  offered. 

We  crossed  the  So  by  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  and  traversed  the  hill’s 
face  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  j Brahmaputra,  by  a  very  bad  path.c  The 
direction  of  the  march  was  towards  the  south-east,  the  irregularities  were 
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only  in  the  unevenness  and  rockiness  of  the  path  :  the  deviations  from  a 
right  line  were  not  considerable,  neither  the  ascents  or  descents,  and  we 
made  good  way  over  the  ground.  Several  cane  suspension  bridges  were 
passed,  and  we  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  to-day,  of  seeing  the 
passage  made  by  one  of  them  where  we  sat  to  rest,  while  several  men 
passed  to  and  fro.  Accustomed  as  these  men  are  from  their  infancy  to  this 
mode  of  crossing  rivers,  and  confident  as  they  must  be  of  the  stability  of 
their  safety,  I  observed  that  each  man  took  every  possible  precaution  before 
submitting  himself  to  the  awful  situation  of  “  dangling  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth,”  suspended  on  three  light  canes  high  above  a  rapid 
river  eighty  yards  broad. 

A  stage  is  erected  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  water  on  either 
bank,  and  well  secured  with  large  stones  and  canes  made  fast  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees,  the  three  canes  composing  the  suspending  rope  pass  over 
well  secured  supports  on  the  stages  at  either  end,  and  are  separately 
fastened  to  trees,  so  that  were  one  of  them  to  prove  not  trustworthy,  two  still 
remain.  Before  the  stages,  a  number  of  loops  hang  ready  for  use — they  are 
made  of  a  long  cane  coiled  like  a  roll  of  wire.  The  passenger  inserts  his 
hands  and  shoulders  through  two  or  three  of  these  and  brings  them  under  the 
small  of  his  back ;  he  then,  or  some  one  for  him,  secures  the  loop  with  great 
care  to  a  kumurbund  contrived  for  the  purpose  on  the  instant,  and  generally 
the  spear  put  through  the  knot  helps  the  security  of  the  fastening,  then 
throwing  his  heels  over  the  cane,  he  launches  forth  on  his  adventurous  pas¬ 
sage.  The  weight  of  the  body  altering  the  natural  curve  which  so  large  a 
cane  must  necessarily  have,  however  well  stretched,  causes  him  to  descend 
at  first  with  some  rapidity,  in  which  the  hands  are  rather  used  to  arrest  the 
progress  ;  towards  the  middle  he  is  master  of  his  pace,  and  when  hanging 
there  the  cane  is  considerably  bent  from  the  horizontal  line ;  now  the 
hands  are  used  to  drag  the  body  gradually  up  the  inclined  rope  ;  progress 
slower  as  he  advances,  and  when  near  the  goal  he  appears  so 
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fatigued,  that  between  each  tug  he  makes  a  long  pause  ;  accidents  are  sel¬ 
dom  known,  and  I  understand  that  they  take  care  to  renew  the  canes  at 
least  every  three  years. 

Latterly,  we  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  passed  along  its 
enormous  boulders,  rather  by  leaps  than  steps.  The  great  mountain  from 
opposite  Riding’s,  still  continued  with  us,  on  the  opposite  banks  ;  but 
from  our  halting  place  it  receded  where  the  Hall  river  separates  it  from 
a  new  succession  of  hills  of  a  different  character,  and  the  part  of  the  great 
mountain  we  saw  was  completely  clothed,  towards  the  top,  in  firs.  The 
green  grass-covered  hills  now  succeeding,  have  many  firs  growing  singly 
even  near  the  level  of  the  water,  and  they  are  striped  sometimes,  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  with  fir  forest.  On  the  rather  wide  stony  sand  bed 
where  we  halted,  we  found  drafted  pines,  and  enjoyed  the  fine  odour  of 
the  fresh  turpentine.  The  river,  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
Hall,  is  so  calm,  that  I  was  induced  to  bathe  in  it,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  my  teeth  chattered  for  two  hours,  in  spite  of  the  bright  blazing 
fires  of  our  fine  pine  faggots.  The  rock  was  almost  inclined  enough  forward 
from  the  perpendicular,  to  save  the  necessity  of  building,  and  our  huts  were, 
consequently,  very  soon  erected.  In  the  evening,  immediately  after  cooking, 
all  the  Khamtis  were  most  busily  employed  in  piling  up  conical  heaps  of 
sand  for  altars,  round  each  of  which  a  little  trench  was  made.  The  Luri 
Gohain  acting  as  high  priest,  advanced  before  the  highest,  and  muttered  a 
long  prayer  for  our  success  on  the  journey,  and  concluded  by  placing  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  strewing  the  trench  with  offerings 
from  his  ready-cooked  meal.  There  was  not  the  appearance  of  a  village 
on  either  side  of  us.  We  seemed  to  be  quite  solitary,  but  during  the 
evening  several  labourers  passed  us,  who  told  us  their  houses  were  near 
on  the  cliffs  above.  All  the  rock  on  our  route  was  hornblend  and 
greenstone. 
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The  direction  the  next  day  was  still  the  same,  or  a  little  more  south, 
and  we  passed  over  more  level  ground :  several  open  spots  were  met  with, 
which  admitted  of  our  travelling  at  a  brisk  pace.  At  the  deepest  part  of 
this  bend,  to  the  south,  we  came  on  the  steep  mountain’s  face  again,  and  here 
the  path  was  bad  in  the  extreme.  About  one  o’clock  we  left  the  Brahma¬ 
putra  to  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction  over  the  hills,  round  which  the 
river  winds.  They  were  here  rather  low  and  spreading  out  into  a  more 
even  yet  undulating  surface  ;  the  extent  of  the  open  tract  was  from  eight 
hundred  yards  to  near  a  mile,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  cultivated  :  in  seve¬ 
ral  directions  houses  were  seen,  some  of  them  close  to  our  path.  As  we 
advanced  over  this  new  ground,  an  evident  improvement  was  observed, 
the  houses  were  built  on  more  commodious  spots,  each  had  its  grove  of 
plaintains.  Mithuns  and  chowr-tailed  cows  were  grazing  in  numbers,  and 
the  men  who  appeared  lazily  standing  near  our  path  to  view  the  strangers, 
were  wrapped  in  long  warm  cloaks  with  sleeves  :  there  were  even  rude  walls, 
built  of  stones  without  cement,  to  keep  the  cattle  out.  At  one  house,  Ghalum 
was  recognized  and  invited  in:  he  promised  to  hear  the  news  and  not 
detain  us  a  minute,  but  his  favorite  Madh  being  offered  him,  he  was  easily 
detained,  and  repeatedly  I  sent  in  vain  to  remind  him  that  we  were  waiting 
his  leisure  in  the  rain.  I  wished  to  enter  the  house,  but  was  given  to 
understand  that  I  should  be  a  most  unwelcome  visitor.  Presently  we 
met  Primsong  and  our  messengers,  who  begged,  in  Jingsha’s  name, 
that  we  would  halt  for  the  night  where  we  were,  or  in  a  spot  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  our  better  recep¬ 
tion  on  the  morrow,  he  being  unable  to  invite  us  to  his  house  on 
account  of  a  sacrifice  having  been  offered  for  his  sick  brother.  We 
were  accordingly  led  to  the  hill’s  side  near  the  village  of  one  G^nshong, 
who  appeared  and  stared  at  us,  with  many  more  Chiefs,  but  none  of  them 
appeared  at  all  inclined  to  shew  the  ordinary  hospitality,  but  rather  they 
looked  at  and  examined  us  to  keep  aloof  from  further  intercourse.  The 
spot  pointed  out  for  our  halting-place  was  closely  surrounded  with  jungle, 
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and  little  to  my  liking,  as  a  surprise,  if  any  mischief  were  intended  us,  could 
scarcely  have  been  guarded  against,  I  found  it  necessary  however  to  halt 
here,  as  the  people  would  not  show  us  another  place. 

I  ordered  the  people  next  morning  to  prepare  for  marching,  and  when 
ready,  I  was  informed  that  Jingsha  would  not  be  ready  to  receive  us  till 
the  morrow,  and  that  he  particularly  requested  we  would  remain  that  day 
also  where  we  were.  I  sent  to  say  that  I  intended  to  move  nearer  to  him, 
and  intimated  my  wish,  that  if  he  had  not  yet  finished  the  house  which  was 
said  to  be  building  for  us,  he  would  order  a  place  to  be  pointed  out  where  we 
might  halt,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dwelling.  We  set  out  and  crossed  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Dank  rivulet,  and  passed  more  of  the  open  ground  already 
described,  but  were  soon  met  by  Jingsha’s  people,  who  came  in  haste  to 
warn  us  not  to  approach  nearer  to  the  house,  and  shortly  after  we  encoun¬ 
tered  other  messengers,  who  told  us  authoritatively  to  halt  at  onch,  or  to 
return.  I  selected  a  convenient  open  spot  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill  where 
the  jungle  was  twenty  to  thirty  yards  distant  on  every  side,  and  there,  in 

accordance  with  their  wishes,  caused  our  huts  to  be  built.  We  were  now 

% 

told  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  next  village  could  not  consent  to  our  advancing 
till  some  of  the  influential  men  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be  assembled, 
to  debate  on  so  momentous  an  affair  as  admitting  strangers  to  pass 
through  their  country,  but  they  hoped  that  all  would  concur  in  a  favorable 
opinion.  This  appeared  reasonable,  and  though  very  anxious  to  proceed, 
I  thought  it  better  to  allow  time  for  a  meeting  of  all  the  principal 
men,  when  I  could  meet  them,  and  clearly  understand  with  whom  I  had 
to  treat.  Amongst  other  arrivals  at  the  village,  that  of  La  mat  Thao  was 
announced  from  a  distance  of  two  days  journey,  in  a  south-easterly  direc¬ 
tion.  This  Chief  is  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Khamti  country  on  the 
Irawadi ,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Sham  or  Khamti  language, 
I  hoped  much  from  the  advantage  of  communicating  so  readily  with  him 
through  the  Luri  Gohain  ;  but  as  my  people  were  afraid  to  go  across  to 
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the  village,  I  had  no  means  of  sending  to  him,  but  through  Riding,  whose 
interested  motives  perhaps  prevented  him  from  delivering  my  message : 
however  this  was,  I  only  got  for  answer  that  Lam  at  Thao  would  not  come. 
The  Khamtis  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  his  being  so  near  us-,  for  some  years 
ago,  he  treacherously  murdered  several  families  who  attempted  to  cross 
the  mountains  to  visit  the  Lama  country.  It  is  said  that  he  received  the 
travellers  into  his  house  with  demonstrations  of  hospitality  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  supplied  them  with  intoxicating  liquor,  so  that  they  fell  at  night 
an  easy  prey  to  his  band  of  remorseless  assassims.  When  I  heard  this  tale, 

I  expressed  my  wonder  that  his  visits  should  be  still  tolerated  by  the 
Khamtis ,  and  that  they  had  not  retaliated  ;  but  was  informed  that  a  present 
of  the  whole  of  the  muskets  of  the  murdered  party  had  restored  him  to 
favor  with  the  Khamti  Rajah. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  I  got  a  good  observation  of  the  sun,  which  gave  the 
latitude  27°  53'  00" ;  this  large  difference  from  Riding’s,  with  the  facility  of 
taking  bearings  along  the  open  river,  now  afforded  the  means  of  proving  ' 
my  scale  of  rates  of  progress,  without  which  proof  I  should  have  been  very 
ill  satisfied  with  my  data  for  a  map. 

N 

Opposite,  on  the  hill  on  the  north  bank,  is  the  village  of  Samleh,  the 
eighth  stage  on  Primsong’s  route  given  me  in  march.  Snow  was  seen  on 
several  peaks  a  little  removed  from  the  river  to  our  north.  On  the  south, 
the  tops  of  the  nearest  mountains  were  all  partially  covered  with  snow, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  black  fir  forests  on  them.  In  the 
south-east,  was  the  hollow  of  the  La  Thi,  and  nearly  east,  the  wide 
opening  of  the  Ghalum  Thi ,  between  which  two  rivers  the  mountains 
rose  high  enough  to  have  their  more  remote  peaks  capped  with  snow. 
North  of  the  Ghalum ,  successive  snowy  peaks  were  seen  stretching 
away  to  the  east,  and  forming  a  high  ridge.  The  view  was  not  very 
extensive  in  any  direction.  We  were  then  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bend 
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of  the  river.  To  the  south,  about  four  miles  from  us,  just  before  it  receives 
the  above  named  rivers,  it  winds  round  the  base  of  Samleh  hill.  I  made 
Primsong  and  others  point  out  the  direction  of  its  course  from  the  Lama 
country,  and  was  informed  by  them  that  it  runs  from  north-east  to  south¬ 
west  without  any  material  bend,  and  that  the  course  of  the  Taluka ,  through 
the  Lama  country,  is  in  the  same  direction.  We  could  see  that  the  gap  to 
the  north-east  extends  uninterruptedly  a  considerable  distance.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  grass,  and  have  on  them  large  patches  of  fir 
forest,  extending  sometimes  in  ravines  from  summit  to  base. 

The  day  passed  away  without  our  seeing  any  thing  of  the  Chiefs, 
and  we  had  not  the  usual  concourse  of  curious  visitors :  my  people 
also  seeking  trifles  at  some  houses  at  no  great  distance,  found  them 
empty,  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  under  alarm.  This  strange  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Mishmts ,  so  different  to  what  I  have  hitherto  experien¬ 
ced,  convinced  me  that  a  hostile  feeling  existed  ;  but  I  still  fully 
expected  to  see  the  Chiefs,  who  were  said  to  be  assembled  and  assem¬ 
bling,  and  I  did  not  doubt  my  ability  to  talk  them  into  perfect  good 
humour.  The  next  morning,  however,  seeing  that  another  day  was 

wearing  away  without  bringing  any  signs  of  their  approach,  I  dispatched 

✓ 

Primsong  to  them,  to  request  that  they  would  pay  me  a  visit,  and  under¬ 
stand  from  myself  what  my  purpose  was.  I  instructed  him  to  inform 
them,  that  I  had  no  wish  to  pass  through  their  country  without  their  con¬ 
currence,  but  I  particularly  begged  that  they  would  come  and  confer  openly 
with  me  on  the  subject,  and  freely  state  their  objections  if  they  had  any. 
Primsong  returned  in  great  alarm  at  the  rough  reception  he  had  met  with  : 
though  personally  known  to,  and  on  previous  good  terms  with  them  all,  they 
threatened  him  as  the  cause  of  our  introduction.  He  reported,  that  there 
were  about  two  hundred  men  assembled  at  Jingsha  s,  all  furnished  with 
arms,  and  holding  a  stormy  debate,  and  he  feared  that  the  question 
was  already  decided  against  us.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  party 
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would  venture  again,  and  it  appeared  necessary  that  I  should  make  the 
attempt  myself ;  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  an  interpreter,  and 
the  admonition  of  my  friends  as  to  the  risk  I  should  run,  deterred  me. 
I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  go  amongst  them,  either  alone  or  with 
my  whole  party,  as  I  think  I  might  have  been  successful.  Riding  was 
often  to  and  fro  ;  he  told  us  that  a  great  number  were  hostile  to  us,  but  that 
he  could,  and  would  do  every  thing  if  he  received  his  present.  In  the 
evening  he  came  again,  making  a  loud  clamour,  like  a  vexed  school  boy,  for 
his  present.  My  present !  he  said,  in  reply  to  all  questions.  My  Mishmts 
were  anxious  that  I  should  give  it  to  him,  convinced  by  his  assertions 
that  he  had  the  power  yet  to  produce  a  revolution  in  our  favor.  I,  at 
last,  consented  to  put  the  present,  precisely  the  same  as  had  been  selected 
for  him  in  the  morning,  into  their  hands  to  give  conditionally,  that  if  he 
were  not  successful  he  should  return  it.  Riding  was  now  highly  delight¬ 
ed  and  moved  off,  informing  me  that  all  would  be  right  immediately ;  but 
he  took  care  previously  to  come  over  and  examine  each  article  of  my  gifts : 
when  parting,  he  called  his  brother-in-law  aside  (Khoshasson)  and  told 
him  he  would  act  wisely  in  returning  to  his  home  without  delay. 
Naebra  and  Mosha,  the  two  Mizhu  Chiefs  resident  near  the  Tain 
villages,  who  had  received  my  presents,  seized  an  opportunity  of  passing 
through  our  camp,  and  told  us  that  they  had  not  been  admitted  to  the 
council,  because  they  were  not  thought  trustworthy,  but  that  they  strongly 
suspected,  from  what  they  had  observed,  that  treachery  was  intended,  and 
they  advised  us  strongly  neither  to  accept  a  proffered  invitation,  nor  ven¬ 
ture  to  sleep  that  night — this  much  they  hastily  told  us,  and  then  hurried 
away.  Riding  returned  immediately  with  an  invitation  to  Jingsha  :  he 
proclaimed  that  all  was  well,  a  hog  had  been  slain  for  us,  and  we  were 
to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  house  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  pro¬ 
ceed  to  houses.  I  excused  myself  from  moving  at  that  late  hour,  and 
Riding  did  not  press  the  invitation.  He  again  called  his  brother-in-law 
to  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  threw  out  some  dark  hints.  He  wound  up, 
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however,  with  telling  him,  that  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  remain  there 
after  his  warnings.  Ghal^m,  and  the  rest,  were  now  so  decidedly  alarmed, 
that  they  insisted  on  immediate  flight ;  but  I  should  mention  that  they  had 
observed  many  suspicious  circumstances  which  have  not  been  stated.  I 
considered  that  I  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they 
must  necessarily  have  of  the  habits  of  their  neighbours,  and  as  they  were 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  our  remaining,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
proceed  in  hostile  form,  I  consented  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  for 
a  retrograde  movement.  I  proposed  to  start  after  midnight,  when  the 
moon  would  serve  to  guide  us  over  the  good  ground  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when  we  should  have  daylight  for  the  difficult  path  over  the  rocks. 
The  people  all  cooked,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  delayed  in  their 
flight  on  the  morrow. 

I  lay  down  to  rest  early  after  posting  my  sentries,  but  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  quiet  long,  the  fears  of  GhaiYtm  and  the  other  M'ishm'is 
being  so  great,  that  they  earnestly  begged  I  would  not  delay  our  flight. 
At  half-past  ten  the  party  was  arranged  in  marching  order,  and  enjoined 
to  be  very  careful  in  avoiding  noise  when  passing  the  house  which 
lay  close  to  our  path.  The  Chinese  prepared,  in  admirable  style,  a 
train  of  wood  to  go  on  burning  through  the  night  in  the  midst  of  our 
encamping  ground,  and  then,  after  seeing  the  guides  and  coolees  take  the 
lead,  I  bid  adieu,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  opening  mountain  scenery 
which,  three  days  before,  I  had  hailed  as  the  road  to  new  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  discovery.  I  found  that  my  people,  though  generally  so  awkward,  needed 
no  hints  in  managing  a  retreat :  we  passed  all  the  houses  unobserved  and 
without  noise,  excepting  that  which  could  not  possibly  be  subdued  arising 
from  the  heavy  tread  of  so  many  men.  We  arrived  at  the  rocks  on  the 
Brahmaputra,  with  no  other  accident  than  the  fall  of  a  poor  coolie,  who 
missed  his  hold  while  clambering  down  the  perpendicular  precipice  of  a 
ravine,  whose  hands  and  feet  were  required  with  careful  use  of  both.  He 
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fell  full  ten  feet,  but  he  alighted  on  some  bushes,  and  escaped  unhurt.  On 
the  bad  path  we  found  the  want  of  full  light,  and  indeed,  after  proceeding 
some  time  with  imminent  hazard  of  broken  legs,  and  finding  little  progress 
could  be  made,  (the  moon  was  hidden  from  us  by  the  hill  above)  we  threw 
ourselves  on  the  ground  and  were  all  quite  enough  fatigued  to  enjoy  sound 
sleep.  At  day-light  we  resumed  our  retreat,  and  at  an  early  hour  arrived 
at  our  former  halting  place  opposite  the  Halt:  here  the  men  rested  to 
eat  their  ready-cooked  meal. 

About  twelve  o’clock  there  was  an  alarm  from  the  rear,  of  a  pursuit, 
and  the  musketeers  were  assembled  together.  On  our  arrival  at  one  of 
the  difficult  precipices,  the  alarm  was  seconded  by  the  appearance  of  large 
heaps  of  stones,  ready  at  the  top,  for  rolling  down  on  unfortunate  assail¬ 
ants,  but  it  was  agreed  at  the  time  that  the  heaps  had  been  recently 
'made.  I  believe  that  they  had  been  prepared  long  before  our  coming.  When 
we  came  out  on  an  open  spot  in  the  fields,  I  called  a  halt,  that  we  might 
know  what  sort  of  enemy  we  had  to  deal  with,  for  they  must  inevitably 
come  up  with  us  sooner  or  later,  and  there  came  one  solitary  man.  He 
was  Riding’s  son  :  the  information  he  gave  us  was,  that  an  hour  or  two 
before  day-light  in  the  morning,  the  assembled  warriors  had  invested  our 
position,  and  concealing  themselves  in  the  jungle  while  advancing  from  all 
sides,  they  at  last  rushed  upon  our  huts,  and  to  their  infinite  disappoint¬ 
ment,  found  them  empty.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  nor 
even  my  belief  in  it,  for  I  found  that  Riding’s  game  was  now  to  demand 
a  reward  for  his  interference  to  preserve  our  party  from  utter  destruction. 
We  could  not  collect  more  on  the  subject,  than  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  to  attempt  a  surprise  by  night,  if  we  had  accepted  Jingsha’s 
invitation  to  his  house,  or  had  that  failed,  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  the 
division  of  our  party,  at  the  crossing  place  of  the  great  river.  We  heard 
also,  that  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  retaliate  on  Ruding  when 
enraged  at  the  discovery  of  our  departure,  and  we  now  found  that  even 
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before  our  arrival  at  Riding’s,  these  hostile  preparations  were  making, 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  our  finding  his  village  so  thinly  inhabited. 
We  took  possession  of  his  house  for  the  night. 

Principally  to  avoid  the  tedious  ascent  of  the  great  mountain,  crossed 
in  marching  from  Khosha’s,  we  adhered,  on  our  return,  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  remaining  part  of  my  journey  was  onlyi  nteresting  as  it 
discovered  the  intermediate  line  of  direction  of  the  river  to  Thathoutheya 
mountain,  and  to  the  Kund. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  retrace  my  steps  up  the  Brahmaputra,  with  a 
sufficient  force,  to  overawe  the  Mizhus  from  attempting  any  similar 
treachery  to  that  they  had  prepared  for  us.  I  proposed  to  take  twenty 

musketeers,  and  then,  with  the  acquisition  of  Lieutenant  Burlton  to  our 

% 

party,  I  did  not  anticipate  any  further  shew  of  opposition. 

Though  reasoning  on  the  advantage  of  doing  that  which  has  been 
left  undone,  may  be  something  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  memoir, 
I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  mention  the  objections  and  difficulties  which 
have  prevented  my  labors  coming  to  a  successful  termination,  as  an 
answer,  a  priori,  to  those  who  might  suppose  the  facilities  of  pursuing 
this  investigation  greater  than  they  really  were  or  are. 

Captain  Neufville,  whom  I  found  returned  to  Sadiya,  in  a  political 
capacity,  had  brought  up  with  him,  by  Mr.  Scott’s  direction,  a  large  party 
of  the  Mishmis,  with  their  Chief,  whose  emigration  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dihong  and  from  Silam  31or,  had  caused  such  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  Abors.  It  was  proposed  to  endeavour  to  re-settle  these  men  at  their 
old  haunts,  which  measure  the  Abors  had  assured  us  would  produce  a 
complete  revolution  in  their  feeling  towards  us.  The  3lishmis  were,  of 
course,  to  be  protected  against  any  retaliatory  practices  of  the  Abors. 
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My  opinion  was,  that  merely  to  shew  the  Mishmis ,  and  to  promise  to 
the  Abors  that  they  should  stay,  would  not  satisfy  these  shrewd  people, 
who  would  have  required  some  better  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  former 
to  remain.  I  had  completed  preparations  for  my  return  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  and  it  was  with  great  regret*  that  I  deferred  the 
completion  of  my  plans  in  that  quarter,  but  I  yielded  partly  to  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Neufville,  the  Political  Agent,  and  what  also  greatly  influen¬ 
ced  me  in  my  determination  to  attempt  again  to  advance  from  the  Dihong 
side,  was  the  belief  that  as  the  Abors  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Mishmis  at  Sadiya,  they  might  now  be  better  inclined  towards  us,  and  that 
at  least  so  good  an  opportunity  might  not  occur  again  for  some  years.  I 
was  to  be  assisted  also  by  having  to  present  to  the  Abors  a  similar  present 
to  what,  it  is  said,  was  occasionally  given  by  the  Asamese  Government  in 
former  times.  Another  reason  for  a  greater  probability  of  success  now 
than  before  was,  that  I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  Abors  of 
Membu,  to  pay  them  a  visit.  During  the  rains  I  had  dispatched  to  them 
my  active  Agent,  the  LurI  Gohain,  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  their  conduct 
towards  Captain  Bedford  and  myself,  and  to  explain  our  motives  for  so 
anxiously  renewing  enquiries  respecting  the  course  of  their  river,  in  a 
favorable  light :  they,  in  reply,  sent  me  a  round  stone  as  an  emblem  of 
the  stability  of  their  friendly  inclination  towards  me  :  “  until,”  they  said, 
“  that  stone  crumbles  into  dust,  shall  our  friendship  last,  and  firm  as  its 
texture,  so  firm  is  our  present  resolution.” 

Having  had  some  experience,  however,  of  their  uncouth  manners, 
and  of  their  susceptibility  of  being  suddenly  influenced  by  the  strange 
harangues  of  their  native  orators,  I  requested  to  have  with  me  a  small  party 


*  I  have  regretted  it  ever  since,  as  of  all  my  plans  it  appeared  the  best  calculated  to  ensure 
success  :  certain  knowledge  would  at  least  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lamas ,  whether  the  Sampo 
continues  beyond  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
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of  regular  troops  ,who  might  keep  the  villagers  in  some  awe,  while  guarding 
our  boats  and  effects  at  the  Glial ;  I  had  also  fifteen  musketeers  of  the 
Khamtis ,  to  accompany  us  if  we  should  be  able  to  advance. 

We  arrived  (Lieutenant  Burlton  was  now  with  me)  at  Singaru 
Ghat ,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  on  the  way,  and  immediately 
sent  Agakong  (a  Mishmi  Chief,  resident  on  the  Diliong)  to  the  Membu 
village,  to  show  the  before-mentioned  stone,  and  remind  them  of  their 
invitation.  He  brought  back  one  of  the  two  influential  men  of  the 
place,  with  information  that  we  were  expected  at  the  village,  and 
that  they  should  be  happy  to  see  us.  In  the  mean  time,  people  had  been 
with  us  from  Padu  village,  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  Gam  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  that  place,  that  we  would  remain  on  the  sand-bank  where  we 
were,  and  there  receive  their  visits,  and  hold  a  grand  conference,  which 
the  Abors  seemed  to  understand  as  the  only  reasonable  purpose  of  our 
coming,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  only  admissable  mode  of  communicating 
our  intentions. 

>  r  i  ,  *\  ,  '  .  .  ;  (  ■  •  r >■  *  ,  i  ,  *'  iv  ‘*i 

We  held  to  our  first  resolution,  but  before  we  could  set  out  the  next 
day,  more  messengers  arrived  from  Membu  to  inform  us,  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  endeavour  made  by  the  Padu  people  to  detain  us,  and 
begging  that  we  would  pay  no  attention  to  them.  This  manoeuvring  exhi¬ 
bits  the  difficulty  of  treating  with  people  who  do  not  acknowledge  one 
common  head  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
united  only  in  cases  of  general  application  to  the  common  welfare. 

We  started,  and  marched  two  hours  through  a  dense  tree  jungle  by 
a  path  admitting,  as  usual,  but  one  man  at  a  time:  we  then  came  out 
upon  a  fine  patch  of  cultivation,  extending  four  or  five  miles,  and  passing 
through  a  part  of  it,  we  entered  a  path  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  per¬ 
fectly  even,  which  continues  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  Shiku. 
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Near  this  rivulet,  we  found  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  which  terminated 
on  the  river’s  bank  in  a  perpendicular  conglomerate.  We  were  quite 
astonished  at  the  skill  and  labor  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  cane 
and  suspension  bridge  thrown  over  at  this  point ;  it  was  such,  as  would  do 
no  discredit  to  the  department  for  similar  works  in  Calcutta.  Groups  of 
trees,  at  either  end,  are  so  conveniently  situated  for  making  fast  the  canes, 
that  the  idea  occurs  of  their  having  been  planted  for  the  purpose — the  canes 
are  passed  over  pegs  in  the  supporting  posts,  and  separately  stretched 
and  fastened  to  the  different  trees.  There  are  two  good  main  suspenders, 
and  on  these  hang  elliptical  coils  of  cane  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards, 
supporting  at  the  bottoms  of  them  the  footway,  which  is  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide :  the  elliptics  are  further  connected  by  canes, 
running  along  the  sides,  protecting  the  passenger  from  the  fear  of  falling; 
but,  though  considerable  stability  is  thus  given  to  the  whole  structure  by 
connecting  its  several  parts,  there  is  still  a  very  unpleasant  swinging  and 
waving  during  the  passage.  The  span  between  the  points  of  suspension 
is  full  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

The  road  from  the  bridge  to  Membu  village  ascends  a  low  hill,  and  is 
stony.  In  one  place,  where  the  natural  form  of  the  rock  with  some  artificial 
defences  narrow  the  path,  we  found  a  door-way  recently  built  of  green 
boughs,  intended,  as  we  understood,  to  keep  out  those  evil  spirits  who 
might  chance  to  travel  in  our  company. 

On  both  banks  of  the  Shiku  are  cliffs  of  conglomerate,  the  faces 
fresh  from  recent  slips,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  undermining  of  the  river 
in  the  rains  (as  the  quantity  of  rubbish  at  the  base  is  trifling.)  The 
peaks  of  this  conglomerate  ridge  are  remarkable  for  their  sharpness. 
Approaching  the  village,  we  first  passed  a  great  number  of  granaries, 
built  apart  for  security  against  fire.  The  village  may  consist  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  houses,  built  near  each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  stony  slope  of  easy 
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ascent.  In  the  middle  is  the  “  Morang ,”  a  large  building  which  serves 
as  a  hall  of  audience  and  debate,  as  a  place  of  reception  for  strangers,  and 
as  a  house  for  the  bachelors  of  the  village  generally,  who,  by  their  laws, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  community  for  the  construction  of  a 
separate  dwelling.  It  was  intended  that  we  should  lodge  here,  but  the 
effect  upon  our  olfactory  nerves  of  certain  appendages  of  convenience, 
was  so  appalling,  that  we  made  good  a  very  hasty  retreat  from  it,  and  we 
had  luckily  received  hints  from  the  Ltiui  Gohain  on  this  subject,  which 
had  induced  us  to  bring  our  small  tent. 

The  houses  are  not  of  that  great  length  which  I  have  described  as  a 
peculiarity  in  those  of  the  Mishmi  country.  The  first  evening  there  was 
no  great  crowd,  and  we  observed  the  women  and  the  people  returning  at 
a  late  hour  from  their  occupation  in  the  fields,  but  there  were  enough 
present  to  give  us  no  little  annoyance  from  their  unceremonious  manners 
of  satisfying  their  curiosity,  which,  however,  we  endured  patiently.  One 
fellow  sat  down  suddenly  and  proceeded  to  pluck  off  my  shoe,  the  stocking 
excited  his  astonishment,  but  finding  it  not  so  easy  to  get  that  off,  he  satisfi¬ 
ed  himself  by  touch  that  it  was  absolutely  the  fact,  and  then  proclaimed  to 
the  wondering  crowd  that  I  had  positively  five  toes  shut  up  in  the  narrow 
space  of  my  shoe.  At  night,  we  were  surrounded  and  much  plagued  by  men, 
women  and  children,  whom  we  only  got  rid  of  by  promising  them  that,  the 
next  day,  they  should  indulge  their  curiosity  to  the  full ;  indeed  the  next  day 
appeared,  when  it  came,*  to  be  an  allotted  holiday  for  this  special  purpose, 
and  our  situation  was  worse  than  that  of  unfortunate  wild  beasts  at  a  fair, 
in  as  much  as  that  we  had  not  the  advantage  of  cages  and  bars  to  keep 
our  annoyers  at  arm’s  length ;  our  people  were  all  suffering  and  complain¬ 
ing,  for  they  could  not  command  that  slight  portion  of  respect  which  was 


*  The  village  boys,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  are  made  to  go  the  round  of  the  place,  warning 
sleepy  folks,  that  it  is  time  for  labors  to  commence. 
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paid  to  us,  and  but  for  their  extreme  good  nature  and  forbearance,  blows 
must  have  ensued  from  the  impertinence  of  these  uncivilized  vagabonds. 
Though  I  had  nothing  to  communicate,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  much 
edified  by  what  I  should  hear,  I  acceded  to  their  request,  and  went  into  the 
“  Morang ,”  where  the  Chiefs  had  assembled,  together  with  those  of  Siluk 
also,  (a  neighbouring  village).  They  seem  wonderfully  fond  of  holding 
these  palavers,  at  which  their  orators  are  heard  with  the  utmost  patience, 
and  with  the  most  decorous  avoidance  of  interference.  Three  or  four 
pronounced  very  loud  and  vehement  orations,  pressing  for  the  return  of 
the  Sadiya  Mishmis ,  whom  they  were  assured  we  retained  for  the  sake  of 
profiting  in  revenue.  I  could  only  return  general  answers,  and  refer  them  to 
Captain  Neufville,  the  Political  Agent.  On  other  subjects,  as  the  motives 
of  our  wish  to  go  through  their  country,  they  said  less  than  I  expected. 
They  speak  in  a  remarkably  emphatic  style,  dwelling  upon  each  word  and 
syllable,  in  the  midst  of  their  political  discussions,  to  which  I  thought  there 
would  be  no  end.  One  old  Chief,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  uttered  a  long 
emphatic  speech,  with  great  gravity,  and  made  me  fearsome  new  dilemma 
from  an  unanswerable  question — but  it  was  interpreted  in  very  few  words, 
to  be  a  simple  query,  how  we  came  from  our  own  country,  and  what  sort  of 
a  country  that  is  ?  I  informed  them  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  presents,  to  be 
divided,  according  to  their  own  custom,  amongst  the  Abor,  villages,  and  I 
requested  that  they  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  give  notice  to  the  Bor 
Abors ,  that  the  concurrence  of  that  more  powerful  tribe  might  be  had  for 
an  equitable  division.  They  declined  the  office,  and  in  return  begged  that 
I  would  make  my  own  division.  I  had  been  given  to  understand,  that 
the  influential  men  would  not  dare  to  accept  any  thing  for  themselves 
in  public,  but  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  each  in  private,  not 
only  from  the  numbers,  but  from  my  ignorance  of  the  relative  claims 
of  each  to  consideration ;  it  was  therefore  by  open  dealing,  and  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  offered  to  the  whole,  that  I  hoped  to 
succeed. 
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It  suffices  now  to  say,  that  our  visit  was  not  attended  with  any 
advantageous  result ;  they  would  not  consent  to  our  proceeding  further  by 
land,  and  they  assured  us  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  going  on  by 
water. 

I  seized  a  moment  during  the  conference,  when  all  appeared  in 
perfect  good  humour,  to  put  questions  about  the  course  ol  the  Dihong , 
and  could  only  learn  that  it  comes  from  the  west  or  north-west,  but 
the  Ahors  of  this  place  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  it  beyond  a  very 
short  distance,  since  their  country,  or  rather  that  ol  the  Ahors ,  which 
they  visit,  lies  away  from  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  northerly  direc¬ 
tion.  Beyond  the  Bor  Ahors ,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Yarnum  river, 
are  the  Simong  tribe,  from  whom  the  former  receive  the  Lama  goods. 
The  Reiga  tribe  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  river,  beyond  the 
Past  and  Mizong  tribes.  Some  of  those  present  were  of  opinion,  from 
what  they  had  understood,  that  both  Regas  and  Simong s  have  but  a  short 
distance  to  go  to  reach  the  Lama  country.  All  agreed  in  affirming,  that 
the  Dihong  is  not  navigable,  and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  proceed  along  the  banks. 

The  Memhu  people  promised  to  inform  the  Bor  Ahors  of  our  arrival. 
A  hog  was  voted  us  by  the  council,  and  also  a  supply  of  rice,  but 
neither  was  given  with  that  hospitable  feeling,  which  marks  the  friendly 
tribes  of  the  Mishmis.  It  seemed  as  if  they  voted  their  gifts  in  the 
necessary  observance  of  a  custom,  and  afterwards  gave  them  with  great 
reluctance.  These  singular  people  acknowledge  no  other  authority  but 
that  of  the  “  Raj,”*  or  people  generally,  who  make  laws  at  the  councils, 
assembled  in  the  morning,  where  every  one  has  an  equal  vote — but 


*  The  similarity  of  this  word  to  Rajah ,  renders  it  very  liable  to  be  mistaken.  Captain  Bedford 
mentions  their  Rcjah. 
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though  not  acknowledged  by  them,  it  is  evident  that  some  few,  either 
through  their  superior  wealth,  hereditary  esteem,  or  real  ability,  exert  a 
very  strong  influence  on  the  rest,  and  can  readily  sway  them  to  any  measure. 
It  would  be  supposed  that  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the  gaining  of  any 
point  at  issue  with  the  Abors,  but  the  extreme  jealousyof  the  “  Raj,"  and 
vigilant  watchfulness  to  preserve  their  democratical  rights,  render  it  a 
matter  very  difficult  to  manage  to  bribe  these  influential  men,  and  my  want 
of  success  amongst  them  I  attribute  entirely  to  my  insufficient  knowledge 
of  their  habits,  and,  consequently,  of  the  proper  mode  of  intriguing  with 
them.  It  is  singular  to  observe  in  them  such  different  shades  of  extreme 
rudeness  and  civilized  observance  of  laws,  enacted  and  allowed  by  them 
to  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  purpose  of  the 
primary  article  of  their  clothing  (which  consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
coarse  cloth,  six  inches  long  and  four  or  five  broad  at  the  end,  by  which  it 
is  suspended  to  a  string  tied  round  the  loins)  is  vitiated  every  time  they 
sit  down,  but  of  this  they  seem  perfectly  careless,  indeed,  as  we  discovered 
in  the  evening,  when  prompted  by  curiosity  to  enter  the  Morang  again,  the 
bachelors  are  in  the  habit  of  basking  by  the  side  of  their  wood  fires 
without  any  covering  at  all,  and  during  the  day,  I  had  remarked  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  both  sides  the  men  did,  indeed,  avoid  wetting  their 
next  neighbour’s  leg,  but  observed  no  other  of  the  ordinary  precautions 
of  decency.  However,  while  many  others  of  the  mountain  tribes  seem 
superior  to  them  in  some  points,  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  them  equally 
ready  for  a  labor  like  that  of  constructing  the  cane  suspension  bridge. 
There  is  more  order  than  usual  also,  in  the  regular  mode  of  building  their 
granaries.  They  have  equitable  laws  to  make  public  burthens  (such  as 
the  presentation  of  a  hog  voted  us  that  day,  or  erecting  a  new  house  for 
any  member,  when  assistance  is  required,)  fall  equally  on  all.  Of  their 
religion,  I  learned  no  more  than  that,  like  the  Mis  hints,  they  occasionally 
sacrifice  to  a  deity  supposed  to  reside  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  The 
conical  mountain,  called  Regam ,  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a  rather 
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malignant  demon  :  for  they  assert  that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  his  dwelling  on  the  summit,  would  surely  die, 
as  they  know  from  experience. 

It  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  the  Abors  are  said  to  be  the 
souice  whence  the  strange  tribes  of  the  Sri  Lohit  are  derived,  we  heard 
nothing  about  it  from  them ;  on  the  contrary,  their  geographical  ideas  are 
leasonable  enough  ;  they  declare  the  Dihong  to  come  from  a  very  great 
distance,  and  that  it  can  no  where  be  crossed  but  by  boats  or  rafts,  being 
always  too  wide  for  a  cane  bridge.  The  Lama  country,  with  which  they 
have  intercourse,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  evidentlv 
because  after  crossing  it  from  E.  to  N.  to  reach  the  Reega  tribe,  they 
entirely  lose  sight  of  it  in  their  progress  to  the  N.W. 


While  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  at  once  to  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  other  sources,  particularly  from  another  tribe  more  to 
the  westwaid.  It  is  said  that  one  route  to  the  Lama  country  is  by  the 
Kdlapani  (or  black  river),  which  falls  in  beyond  Meyong;  it  is  followed  up 
to  its  source,  and  then  some  snowy  mountains  are  crossed  to  the  inhabited 
country.  Chokis  are  there  placed,  and  they  cannot  visit  the  interior; 
but  the  town  where  they  exchange  commodities,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  ol  a  very  large  piece  of  water,  which,  as  they  speak  of  a  feature 
in  it  so  very  remarkable  to  them,  of  its  “  having  no  current,”  must  be  a 
lake.  The  Governor  of  the  town  is  named  Gendu,  and  he  wears  a  shirt 
of  mail,  and  rides  a  horse —so  they  say.  They  insist  that  the  Dihono- 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lake,  and  they  conclude  it  to  be  distant  from  it. 

Here  we  have,  apparently,  the  origin  of  the  strange  reports  current  in 
Asatn,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  of  the  large  and  magnificent 
liver  ;  or  what  is  quite  as  likely  in  my  estimation  is,  that  we  derive  our 
story  from  those  tribes  who  are  in  contact  with  the  Rhotiyas  on  the  west, 
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and  that  the  Bhotiyas  allude  to  the  veritable  Sampo  passing  their  country 
to  the  north.  All  the  more  wealthy  Abors  have  cloaks  of  Thibetan  wool¬ 
lens  ;  indeed,  scarce  a  man  is  seen  amongst  them  without  some  article  of 
the  manufacture  of  Thibet.  They  wear  large  necklaces  of  blue  beads,  which 
they  esteem  very  highly,  and  they  profess  that  they  are  not  procurable 
now  ;  they  look  exactly  like  turquoises,  and  have  the  same  hue  of  greenish 
blue — but  a  close  examination  discovers  in  them  minute  bubbles,  marking 
the  agency  of  fire;  they  are  extremely  hard,  but  the  only  one  I  could  get 
possession  of,  I  broke  with  a  hammer,  and  it  had  exactly  the  fracture  of  fine 
Ch  inese  porcelain. 

The  very  rude  tribes,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  Asamese  have  an 
idea,  and  mention  by  the  names  of  Bibors  and  Barkans ,  and  mentioned 
by  the  Subanshiri  Abors ,  under  the  latter  name,  as  residing  to  their  north, 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  Sho-ptra  of  Father  Georgias,*  whose  account  of  it 
need  any  concurrent  testimony,  is  completely  corroborated  by  a  singular 
note  in  Persian  on  a  map  from  Nepal ,  which  I  have  recently  seen ;  they 
were  to  the  south  of  Takpo,  where  the  Capuchins  had  an  establishment. 

After  our  return  to  our  station  at  Shigaru  Ghat ,  we  resolved  to  try 
how  far  we  could  get  up  the  banks  of  the  Dihong ,  and  ascertain  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  Abor  reports.  The  first  evening  we  halted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shiko,  in  latitude  *28°  05',  at  the  end  of  a  long  easterly  reach  of 
the  river,  beyond  the  Past  villages,  and  within  sight  of  Padu,  which  is 
to  the  north,  upon  a  round  hill.  The  next  day  we  found  that  the  Past 
people  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  we  had  moved  but  a  few  hundred  yards 


*  Quod  populi  hi  Meridionales  labia  gerant  incissa  Sho-kaha-ptra  vocantur.  Sho  enim  Meri 
diem,  Kha  os,  and  ptra  incissum  designant.  In  cissionibus  infundunt  colores  varios,  rubrum,  fla- 
vum,  cceruleum,  alios-que.  Pingunt  ita  Parentes  indelebili  varietate  noatarum  tenellula  labia  infan 
tium,  ut  cum  adoleverint  ore  semper  picti,  ac  variegati  appareant. 
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when  we  were  met  by  one  of  their  Chiefs,  who  came  to  enquire  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  conference  with  him  ended  by  our  resolving  to  visit  his  village, 
in  hopes  that  we  might  thence  advance  to  Bor  Meyong,  and  which  indeed 
he  led  us  to  expect  we  might  do.  We  found  the  Past  village  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  inland,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hill,  and  defended  partially  by  closing  up  the  narrow  pass  leading 
to  it.  It  is  not  so  large  as  Jtfembu,  but  there  are  about  it  similar  proofs  that 
the  people  unite  for  the  common  good.  Very  fine  clumps  of  bamboos  are 
seen  carefully  railed  round,  for  their  protection  and  preservation,  for  the 
purposes  of  building  there  is  no  river  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  a 

costly  bridge,  but  there  is  a  very  substantial  one  of  trunks  of  trees  thrown 
over  the  Shiko. 

Our  conference  with  the  men  of  Past  produced  little  good.  We 
found  them  willing  enough  to  promise,  provided  it  were  but  prospectively, 
but  they  would  do  nothing,  not  even  dispatch  messengers  to  the  Meyong 
tribe,  though  their  reason  for  refusing  to  guide  us  in  their  direction  was, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  do  so  without  permission.  They  gave  an 
admirable  answer  to  our  threat  of  proceeding  without  their  assistance,  by 
leading  Lieutenant  Burlton  and  myself  to  the  top  of  a  more  commanding 
hill,  and  asking  us  how  we  liked  the  look  of  the  country  which  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  march  through  without  guides— we  saw  that  they  were  right. 
They  behaved  towards  us  here  with  much  greater  respect  than  at  Membu, 
insisting  that  we  must  gratify  the  Commoners  by  becoming  lions  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  restraining  these  in  their  familiarities. 

We  returned  to  prosecute  our  discoveries  on  the  banks  of  the  Bihona- 
but  were  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  the  Chiefs,  who  seemed  very 
anxious  to  w^itch  our  proceedings.  We  soon  experienced  a  marked 
instance  of  their  jealousy,  for  arriving  at  the  end  of  that  reach  of  the 
river  which  is  nearly  north  of  Past ,  and  doubling  back  towards  the 
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east,  (after  getting  round  the  base  of  the  low  hill  intervening,)  we  found 
that  the  north  face  of  that  hill  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  rising  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  a  smile  might  be  observed  on  the  countenances  ol 
our  friends,  as  they  watched  the  effect  upon  us  of  the  sight  ot  this  im¬ 
pediment,  for  they  had  no  intention  of  showing  us  the  commodious  path 
which  we  afterwards  discovered  on  our  return  !  Determined  not  to  be 
deterred  so  early  in  our  career,  I  led  the  way  through  the  brambles  up  the 
rock,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  dense  underwood,  we  continued  to 
advance,  and  we  got  over  the  difficulty— -but  a  difficulty  it  really  was,  and 
our  people  came  up  very  late.  In  the  mean  time  we  missed  our  friends 
of  Pasi.  We  encamped  on  a  small  sand  bank,  which  is  to  the  west  of 
the  Padu  village,  on  the  opposite  bank — small  hills  filled  the  space  to  the 
river  left  by  the  direct  continuation  of  the  high  Reging  range.  There  is 
generally  a  small  bed  of  stones  under  the  base  of  the  hills,  lound  alternate¬ 
ly  on  either  bank,  which  would  add  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  breadth  when  the  river  is  full.  At  present  the  breadth  of  water 
was  two  hundred  yards. 

The  opening  of  the  hills  now  showed  the  direction  of  the  river  from  a 
considerable  distance  to  be  from  W.  N.  W.  I  went  forward  to  have  a 
better  view  of  the  next  reach,  and  a  little  in  advance  I  found  a  well- 
beaten  path  continuing  along  the  edge. 

At  dusk,  we  were  surprised  by  a  rather  numerous  body  of  armed  men 
suddenly  filing  down  from  the  hill  to  our  east.  We  took  no  notice  of 
them,  and  they  drew  up  and  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  at  forty  or 
fifty  yards  distance  from  us,  and  found  that  not  only  the  Chiefs  but  several 
of  the  Commoners  of  Past  were  here  mixed  with  the  Padu  people — whom 
it  seems  the  former  had  alarmed  with  the  views  of  our  advance.  They 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  built  their  huts  for  the  evening.  Finding 
them  not  likely  to  open  the  communication,  I  sent  to  know  the  intention 
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of  their  coming  “  in  such  a  questionable  shape,”  and  received  for  answer 
simply,  that  they  were  there  to  oppose  our  progress  towards  the  Bor 
Abor  villages— the  vengeance  of  the  tribe  would  fall  on  them,  they  said,  if 
they  dared  to  permit  our  advance. 

X 

\ 

I  do  not  suppose  that  they  intended  to  fight ;  the  alarm  of  the  first 

i 

musket  shot  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  sufficient  to  clear  the  field— 
however,  it  would  not  do  to  provoke  actual  partiality.  I  therefore  inform¬ 
ed  them  that  we  would  not  advance  to  the  country  of  the  Bor  Abors 
without  having  previously  conferred  with  that  tribe,  and  that  our 
intention  was  only  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
we  should  find  it  practicable,  and  without  interfering  with  any  one,  or 
deviating  from  our  path  to  seek  their  villages ;  that  if  the  information 
which  they  had  given  us,  with  so  many  protestations  of  its  truth,  should 
be  found  correct  by  us,  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  we  must  necessarily 
turn  back,  when  we  should  find  it  impracticable  to  advance,  but  we  begged 
for  guides  to  answer  such  questions  as  we  should  put  about  names  and 
hills  or  rivers.  They  thought  this  reasonable,  .and  putting  confidence  in 
our  promises,  they  withdrew  in  the  morning,  leaving  two  guides  according 
to  our  request. 

We  continued  to  advance  from  an  early  hour,  to  near  one  o'clock, 
along  the  left  bank,  interrupted  only  by  the  unevenness  of  the  path, 
when  it  passed  over  enormous  blocks  of  stone  on  the  very  base  of  the  hill. 

The  river  was  generally  calm,  and  gliding  with  an  easy  current.  The 
solitude  of  the  heavy  woods  was  only  disturbed  by  the  loud  solemn  tones 
of  the  bell-bird,  which  we  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  not  being 
acquainted  with  its  note,  were  almost  assured  that  some  solitary  being, 
peiched  on  the  summit  ot  one  of  the  wild  cliffs  above  us,  was  either  em¬ 
ploy  ed  in  chiming  his  matins  to  the  Sylvan  Deities,  or  perhaps,  spreading 
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the  alarm  of  our  approach ;  so  exactly  does  the  note  resemble  that  of  a 
deep-toned  bell. 

We  passed  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet  named  S/iibot,  and  observed 
that  the  beaten  path  there  leaves  the  great  river  :  our  guides  soon  after 
informed  us,  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  journey,  and  we 
found,  in  fact,  that  the  steepness  of  the  mountains  much  increased  since 
we  had  left  behind  us  those  lower  hills  nearer  the  issue  of  the  river  to  the 
plains,  was  now  grown  very  great,  and  a  smooth  perpendicular  rock  soon 
presented  itself  to  notice,  fairly  obstructing  further  progress.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  more  favourable  ground  in  advance,  and  if 
we  did  move  on  by  land,  it  must  be  by  cutting  our  way  through  the 
thickest  cane  jungles  and  underwood,  in  a  place  infinitely  the  more  difficult 
from  its  situation,  or  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  was  reduced  at  this  point  to  one  hundred 
yards,  and  it  was  still  mild  and  tranquil,*  but  the  form  of  the  hills  gives 
rise  to  the  expectation  of  immense  depth. 

We  had  brought  with  us  a  small  canoe,  thinking  it  might  enable  us 

4 

to  get  past  any  very  difficult  place,  and  now  we  got  on  board  and  set  out 
to  see  whether  the  difficulties  by  water  were  equal  to  those  presented  by 
the  land.  The  river  partook  of  the  same  kind  of  features  as  we  proceeded, 
the  water’s  edge  was  bounded  by  smooth  perpendicular  rock,  under  which 


*  The  question  immediately  occurs  now  why  we  did  not  take  a  section  of  the  river :  we  had 
not  the  means,  and  the  utility  of  providing  them  was  not  so  obvious  then.  But  we  had  taken  Note 
of  every  petty  rivulet  joining  the  Diliong  from  its  mouth,  a  few  rods,  and  were  perfectly  aware 
that  none  of  them  contributed  very  sensibly  to  the  quantity  of  water.  Whatever  the  discharge  of 
the  Dihong  at  its  mouth,  we  had  here  the  same  quantity  nearly — the  entire  river— a  very  simple 
calculation  shows  us  that — for  the  undiminished  discharge  of  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second, 
and  a  supposed  velocity  of  only  three  miles,  the  depth  required  is  only  thirty-seven  feet.  Mr. 
Klaproth’s  objection  to  the  size  of  the  river,  appears  then  not  well  founded. 
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we  advanced  by  poling  against  the  small  projections  and  crevices,  but 
after  getting  over  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  the  foam  of  a  rapid 
became  visible  as  we  turned  a  corner,  and  here  we  soon  found  our  labors 
were  at  an  end.  A  stone  bed  projected  from  the  east  bank,  few  of  the 
rounded  blocks  of  which  were  less  than  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
many  weie  of  much  larger  size.  The  rapid  could  never  be  passed  on  the 
descent,  even  were  it  possible  to  get  the  boat  up  it,  and  as  to  carrying  the 
canoe,  that  was  impracticable  over  blocks  of  stone  of  such  size.  We 
advanced  as  far  as  it  was  possible  on  the  stone  bed,  and  from  its  further  end 
climbed  up  the  rock  to  overlook  the  river.  The  next  reach  was  from  the 
west,  and  the  water  quite  smooth  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  hills 
high,  and  equally  steep  to  the  water’s  edge. 

We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  path  leading  inwards  from  the 
Shibol  s  mouth,  and  after  entering  the  jungle  on  the  hill  up  which  it  wound, 
found  it  narrow,  but  still  well  beaten. 

After  our  return  to  Shigaru  Ghat ,  we  halted  to  allow  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Bor  Abors.  From  the  neighbouring  villages  we  had  con¬ 
stantly  visitors,  who  come  to  exchange  their  yams  or  fowls  for  salt. 

The  Duku  Chief  had  been  down  during  our  absence,  and  he  now 
made  his  appearance  again,  a  fine  looking  well-dressed  fellow,  with  very 
good  manners,  and  a  number  of  followers.  When  he  stopped  in  front  of 
our  tent,  he  saluted  us  with  a  shrill  whoop,  more  like  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  than  any  other  sound  I  can  think  of,  and  without  appearing  to  take 
notice  of  us,  he  continued  a  long  speech,  during  which  he  exalted  his 
voice,  as  if  calling  to  people  at  a  distance,  and  never  ceased  beating  his 
right  foot  on  the  ground,  but  every  now  and  then  the  extraordinary 
whoop  was  renewed.  When  this  was  over,  he  good-naturedly  informed 
us  that  he  had  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  ceremony  of  meeting  at 
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councils  amongst  the  Abor  tribes.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  this 
man,  but  could  not  get  any  thing  from  him  either  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  assistance  in  our  project.  He  refused  to  take  us  to  his  village, 
on  the  plea  that  his  authority  would  prove  insufficient  to  protect  us  from 
the  unpleasant  familiarities  of  his  people.  He  presented  some  rock  salt 
from  Thibet ,  in  the  shape  of  large  crystals.  I  think  that  their  possessing 
this  article  at  so  short  a  distance  from  our  side,  is  a  collateral  proof 
that  they  cannot  have  to  travel  very  far  for  it. 

We  had  little  more  success  with  the  Bor  Abors  when  they  arrived, 
though  they  seemed  equally  well  inclined  towards  us  with  the  Duku 
party.  They  assured  us  that  they  could  not  venture  to  take  us  to  their 
villages  without  having  prepared  the  people  for  our  reception,  as  a  very 
hostile  feeling  existed,  owing  to  our  supposed  detention  of  the  Miris. 
They  promised,  however,  to  exert  their  influence,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
they  should  be  able  shortly  to  send  us  down  an  invitation.  They  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  to  be  sincere  in  professing  their  inability  to  answer  our  inquiries 
about  the  Dibong — they  remarked  that  they  were  no  travellers,  and  had 
little  curiosity  about  remote  countries.  Whereas  we,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  very  inquisitive  in  such  matters— and  it  would  therefore  be  infi¬ 
nitely  better  that  we  should  travel  and  gain,  from  actual  observation,  the 
information  we  sought,  as  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  acquired  from  those 
who  did  not  understand  our  purposes.  They  could  only  hold  out  hopes 
of  our  being  able  to  visit  their  own  villages:  they  assured  us  that  they 
had  no  influence  with  the  next  tribes,  and  that  we  should  certainly  expe¬ 
rience  much  difficulty  in  treating  with  them,  and  should  we  gain  a  foot¬ 
ing  amongst  the  Simongs  or  Regas ,  it  would  be  but  one  step  of  moving 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes. 

While  the  Bor  Abors  remained,  we  had  a  specimen  of  their  skill  in 
shooting  with  the  bow,  which  was  not  particularly  creditable  to  them ; 
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the  object  was  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards, 
which  they  always  shot  very  near  to  without  hitting.  Lieutenant  Burlton 
then  indulged  and  astonished  them  by  firing  at  a  mark,  placed  at  the 
extreme  distance  to  which  their  arrows  would  range. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  we  have  had  no  communication  of 
importance  with  the  Abors.  Tass^jr,  a  Chief  of  a  tribe,  removed  a  few 
miles  more  west,  gave  some  hopes  of  preparing  the  way  for  us  to  a 
certain  distance,  but  he  himself  was  of  opinion  that  we  should  not 
succeed  in  penetrating  far  enough  for  our  purpose.  However,  had  I  been 
able  to  remain  at  Sadiya ,  I  should  not  have  failed  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  always  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  ocular  demonstration, 
the  most  valuable  information  respecting  the  ultimate  course  of  the 
Sanyo,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  spot  where  it  leaves  Thibet , 
whether  about  the  ninety-fifth  meridian  of  longitude,  or  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  in  the  ninety-eighth  degree,  was  most  easily 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Lamas  inhabiting  the  narrow  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  the  latter  river,  who  must  know,  beyond  all  doubt,  whether 
their  territory  is  or  is  not  separated  from  Thibet  by  a  large  river,  and 
must  also  be  informed  of  the  route  of  the  Lassa  Officers,  who  come  down 
to  them  yearly  to  receive  a  tribute. 

I  have  now  to  present  the  information  derived  from  the  Lamas  by 
Mtjli,  a Mishmi  Chief  of  the  Dibong,  with  whom  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
by  name,  as  the  most  influential  man  of  the  Dibong  mountains.  He  says, 
Meship<j  Lama  told  him  that  the  Lamas  call  the  Dihong,  Lassa  Chombo. 

( Tsongbo ,  he  also  pronounced  it)  There  are  two  branches,  one  from  or 
passing  Lassa,  and  the  other,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  rising  near  the  heads 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  Below  Lassa  is  a  town  called  Kongbong  *  and  the 


*  Conc-pou-y  of  the  Map  accompanying  Du  Halde  ? 
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river  also  goes  by  that  name.  The  Khana  Deba’s  country  is  at  the 
source  of  the  above-mentioned  eastern  branch.  The  Lassa  people,  in  their 
way  to  the  Lama  valley,  go  up  the  lesser  Dihong ,  and  cross  over  snowy 
mountains  from  its  sources  to  those  of  the  Brahmaputra .  They  occupy 
one  month  from  Lassa.  They  do  not  mention  any  other  large  river  nearer 
than  three  months’  journey. 

Between  the  Dihong  and  the  lesser  Dihong  is  a  high  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  which  prevents  the  Mislimis  from  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
the  lesser  Dihong ,  excepting  from  reports.  I  must  add,  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  ivas  not  given  in  answer  to  leading  questions . 


This  gives  a  clue  which  was  wanting  to  the  story  of  an  old  Asamese, 
now  resident  at  Sisi,  who  was  sold  by  the  Mishmis  as  a  slave  to  the  Lamas 
when  young,  and  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape  by  the  route  of  the 
Brahmaputra ,  hiding  in  the  jungles  by  day  and  travelling  by  night.  As 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  general  statement,  we  have  the  notoriety  of 
his  captivity  which  led  to  his  being  brought  to  Mr.  Scott,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Thibetan ,  shown  by  his  knowledge  of  words  which  we 
drew  from  a  vocabulary,  and  his  offer  to  accompany  me  as  interpreter. 

I  twice  saw  this  old  man  at  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  months,  and 
having  preserved  in  writing  the  names  of  all  the  places  mentioned  by  him, 
had  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  comparing  the  last  with  his 
former  statement.  His  recollection,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  enable  me  to  lay  down  any  new  positions. 

He  says,  he  resided  with  a  Lama*  and  his  wife,  at  the  village  Aprawa, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  in  the  east,  beyond  the  M'lshmi  country. 


*  In  the  Asamese  sense— a  man  of  the  Lama  country,  not  a  priest. 
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He  had  repeatedly  been  on  trading  excursions  to  the  Khan  a  Deba’s 
country,  distant  ten  days’  journey  over  snowy  mountains  the  whole  way, 
there,  he  says,  on  descending  from  the  height,  the  sources  of  two  rivers 
are  found,  one  running  to  the  west,  which  he  was  informed  is  the  Dihong , 
and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  Khana  Deba’s  village  is  called  Poiva . 

The  old  man  always  persisted  that  he  travelled  eastwards  over  the 
snowy  mountains  ;  if,  however,  he  were  mistaken— and  that,  in  fact,  he 

vent  nearly  north,  there  would  remain  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with 
the  former  statement. 

I  now  piepaied  to  accomplish  my  long  projected  expedition  to  the 
Khamti  country,  on  the  Irawadi ,  and  looked  with  anxiety  at  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  whenever  a  fair  day  permitted  a  view  of  them,  waiting 
till  the  quantity  should  be  so  far  reduced  that  they  might  be  pronounced 
practicable.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  time  of  rapid  thaw  is  not 
that  for  crossing  in  safety,  and  that  the  scanty  clothing  and  naked  feet 
of  the  natives  of  the  plains,  make  them  very  unfit  people  to  encounter  the 
hardships  of  a  passage  through  very  heavy  or  extensive  snows  ;  both  these 
reasons  probably  influenced  my  Khamti  and  Singfo  acquaintances  to  urge 
my  putting  off  the  trip  to  the  proper  season. 

I  had  left  it  to  the  Ltfm  Gohain  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
appeared  to  him  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  he  considering  it  only 
proper  to  have  with  us  some  Khdkn  (Singfo,)  Chiefs  of  responsibility, 
who  might  become  our  guarantees  in  case  we  should  move  through 
any  part  of  the  independent  territory  of  that  tribe,  fixed  on  the  son  of 
the  Gam  of  Latora,  and  a  relation  of  the  same  family,  named  Tansan- 
tong,  as  both  well  fitted  for  it,  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office.  These 
two,  with  their  followers,  were  to  add  about  fourteen  to  our  number:  the 
Tao  Gohayn,  and  one  or  two  more  Khamtis  of  rank  from  Sadiya ,  with 
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their  followers,  numbered  as  many  more,  and  for  a  guard  we  had  ten 
fusileers  of  the  Khamii  militia.  But  strong  as  was  our  party  with  this 
accession,  Lieutenant  Burlton  and  myself  derived  little  advantage  from 
it  in  our  personal  comfort.  We  had  but  sixteen  coolies  to  carry  both 
our  own  light  equipment  of  necessaries,  and  several  bundles  of  presents, 
besides  the  few  instruments  I  took. 

We  embarked  our  stock  of  rice  and  our  own  followers  on  the  15th 
April,  in  canoes  covered  over  with  a  thin  bamboo  mat :  the  temperature 
at  this  time  varied  from  sixty-nine  degrees  at  sun-rise,  to  eighty-seven 
degrees  at  four  o’clock,  and  in  the  sun  it  was  as  high  occasionally  as  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  degrees.  The  navigation  of  the  Diking ,  which 
we  entered  on  the  second  day,  proved  very  tedious :  we  were  subjected 
'  both  to  delay  and  inconvenience  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  storms. 
Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Diking ,  ( Noa  Diking ), 
and  an  account  given  of  the  gradual  formation  of  this  river  by  the 
natural  enlargement  of  previously  existing  streamlets,  in  consequence 
of  the  ancient  channel  having  become  choked  with  stones.  It  is  nar¬ 
row,  being  seldom  more  than  one  hundred  yards  broad,  and  its  course 
is  tortuous,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  equal  level  of  the  plains 
which  it  intersects.  Above  Seyong ,  where  the  rapids  commence,  its 

i  \ 

character  resembles  that  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  beyond  Sadiya,  in  simi¬ 
lar  sub-divisions  into  small  channels.  The  entire  difference  of  level 
from  Sadiya  to  Kasan,  (which  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  navigable  part  of  its  course)  is  four  hundred  and  nineteen  feet, 
of  which  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  are  due  to  the  twenty  miles  between 
Kasan  and  Seyong ,  and  of  this  again,  the  last  eight  miles  below  Kasan 
must  claim  a  large  proportion:  without  the  aid  of  a  party  of  Singfos 
from  this  place,  we  could  scarcely  have  dragged  the  canoes  up  the  vio¬ 
lent  rapids,  immediately  below  it  where  the  river,  just  before  throwing 

off  the  Bori  Diking  branch,  washes  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
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and  is  cooped  in  width.  The  latitude  of  Kasan ,  at  our  halting  place, 
where  the  Pen  rivulet  falls  into  the  Diking,  is  27°  30'  25."  Between 
Kasan  and  Lugo,  which  was  our  first  stage  of  land  route — the  Diking 
winds  in  several  channels  in  a  stony  plain,  occasionally  meeting  the 
base  of  the  low  hills  on  either  side.  On  the  north  bank  two  or  three 
rivulets  fall  in,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Pakan.  The  hills  on  that 
side  are  low  near  the  rivers,  and  are  spotted  with  patches  of  cleared 
grounds  ;  on  the  south  side  they  are  at  first  two  hundred  feet,  and  gra¬ 
dually  rise  till  opposite  Lugo  they  are  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  and 
are  all  clothed  in  heavy  tree  jungle.  We  passed  the  river  twice  by  fording, 
though  with  difficulty,  and  opposite  the  little  village  of  Gakhen  we  had 
to  cross  from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  in  a  canoe,  and  there  being  but 
one,  we  were  much  delayed.  We  next  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  cliff  over¬ 
hanging  the  river,  and  passed  through  a  few  fields  and  much  jungle  to 
Lugo,  a  village  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  thence  we  descended  from  the 
cliff  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tungon  Topon  rivulet.  At  this  point  the  plain 
terminates,  and  the  river  is  seen  to  issue  from  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
north-east. 

X 

From  Lugo  there  are  two  routes,  one  over  the  Insong  hill,  directly 
east,  which,  by  disuse,  is  said  to  have  become  nearly  impassable  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  which  was  recommended  to  us,  though  not  so  direct,  leading  over  a 
lower  part  of  the  hills,  a  little  more  north.  The  banks  of  the  Dikin'* 

23 

are  said  to  be  impracticable.  We  went  up  the  Lung  on,  which  is  one 
continued  rapid,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  northward,  turned 
to  the  east,  where  the  hill  is  nearly  flat,  and  covered  with  heavy  bamboo 
jungle.  To  the  north  we  saw  a  very  high  wall  of  hill  connected  with 
Dapka  JBkum. 

We  passed  close  to  the  village  of  Piski,  and  were  inclined  to  halt  there 
where  some  sort  of  hut  might  he  had  for  shelter,  but  a  jealous  feeling 
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prompting  the  Singfos  of  the  place  to  deny  that  we  could  get  water 
near  at  hand,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  their  advice  and  move  on  to  the 
Toonghoot  rivulet,  where  the  jungle  was  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  a  space  for  our  encamping  ground.  We  found  by  the  barometer, 
that  we  had  ascended  considerably  during  the  day,  as  we  were  now  one 
thousand  and  seventy-one  feet  above  Kasan ,  (one  thousand  nine-hundred 
and  eleven  feet  above  the  sea.) 

The  path  led  through  much  jungle  as  before,  and  the  ascents  and 
descents  were  inconsiderable,  till  we  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  ridge 
overlooking  the  Baplia.  The  height  commands  an  extensive  view,  but 
heavy  clouds  hung  low  in  the  atmosphere  and  hid  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  There  was  a  very  steep  descent,  followed  by  steppes  of  narrow 
plains,  where  the  fields  are  of  the  Dapha  villages.  We  halted  at  Kumku, 
a  village  of  eight  or  ten  large  houses,  one  of  which  we  were  permitted 
to  occupy.  The  hills  crossed  appeared  to  be  sandstone.  We  passed 
during  the  day,  one  of  those  beds  of  white  mud  of  which  there  are 
several  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  neighbourhood,  resorted  to  by 
cattle  and  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds,  which  eagerly  devour  it.  The  most 
remarkable  one  is  at  Siipkong,  on  the  Bori  Biking,  where  there  is  a  bed 
of  coal  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  jungles  are  full  of  an  odor  of  petro¬ 
leum.  I  went  to  see  it.  There  were  two  beds,  one  at  a  little  higher  level 
than  the  other,  but  both  on  the  plains,  filled  with  liquid  mud  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence.  One  was  twenty  or  thirty  feet  across,  and  the 
other  larger.  In  the  middle,  where  bubbles  of  air  are  seen  constantly 
rising  to  the  surface,  the  mud  is  nearly  white,  and  is  there  in  a  more  liquid 
state — nn  the  edges  green  petroleum  is  seen  floating,  but  it  is  not  put 
to  any  use  by  the  Singfos — neither  is  the  coal. 

Heavy  rain  compelled  us  to  halt  the  next  day,  and  we  received 
a  supply  of  rice,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  seers,  which  the 
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Gams  of  the  neighbouring  villages  said  was  all  that  could  possibly  be 
collected. 

'  •  f*  s 

It  now  appeared  that  we  were  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  for  the  Ltfm 
Gohain  and  his  friends,  who  were  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  supplies  for  us,  now  depended  on  me  to  be  furnished  with 
a  sufficiency  for  the  journey.  I  offered  triple  payment,  in  kind,  at  Sadiya , 
or  a  large  price  in  money,  but  they  seemed  really  unable  to  supply  me,  for 
their  poverty  would  have  inclined  them  to  accept  my  offer,  though  amongst 
the  Singfos ,  it  would  be  considered  barbarous  inhospitality  to  suffer  a 
traveller  to  pay  for  his  food. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dapha  was  beginning  to  rise,  and  we  were 
advised  that  it  would  soon  become  unfordable  (as  it  actually  did),  but  we 
had  dispatched  a  large  party  of  the  Khamtis  to  a  distance  to  seek  for  rice, 

and  while  uncertain  of  the  result  of  their  search,  we  could  not  venture  to 
cross. 

The  barometer  gave  the  altitude  of  Kumku,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  the  fall  of  the  river 
between  this  and  Kusan  is,  therefore,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet. 
It  mined  again  on  the  morrow,  but  the  glad  tidings  having  reached  us  that 
the  Khamtis  had  met  with  unhoped-for  success,  we  set  out  forthwith. 

The  bed  of  the  Dapha ,  from  the  base  of  the  high  group  of  mountains, 
to  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Diking ,  has  some  very  remarkable 
features.  It  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  at  the  mountains,  to  one  and 
a  half  mile  where  it  terminates;  the  bank  of  the  valley,  on  the  east  side,  is 
a  range  of  conglomerate  hills  rising  in  steppes,  of  which  the  lower  one  (of 
sandstone),  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  runs  nearly  straight  and  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  river,  with  generally  a  perpendicular  face.  On  the  west 
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side  there  are  also  steppes,  but  the  rise  is  gentle  and  the  direction  is 
not  so  straight.  The  extent  of  this  valley  appeared  to  be  six  miles  in 
length,  but  as  the  river  winds  round  a  hill  from  the  eastward,  I  did 
not  see  the  nature  of  the  bed  beyond  this  distance.  The  whole  of 
it  is  a  stony  inclined  plain,  not  very  uneven ;  and  vegetation  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  covering  the  nakedness  of  the  large  round 
boulders  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  immense  force  of  the  current  has 
worn  for  the  river  rather  a  deep  bed,  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge,  which  is  nearly  equi-distant  (half  a  mile)  from  each  bank,  is 
not  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  floods  of  the  rains,  yet  it  would 
appear,  that  in  its  various  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  the  river  must 
have  alternately  washed  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  on  its  east, 
and  traversed  over  to  the  foot  of  the  easy  slopes  on  the  west — how,  other¬ 
wise,  is  the  existence  of  so  large  a  stone  bed  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
idea  on  first  beholding  it  is,  that  it  must  have  been  caused  by  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  convulsion,  and  the  destructive  and  overwhelming  rush  of  a 
torrent  of  waters.  The  Bigaru  falling  into  the  Brahmaputra ,  opposite 
Suhatu  3Iukh,  presents  another  instance  of  similar  remarkable  feature, 
excepting  that  the  wide  part  of  its  bed  is  not  through  hills.  The  extent 
of  its  open  stone  bed  is  represented  in  Captain  Bedford’s  Map  as  twelve 
miles  long,  and  it  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  one  mile,  the  sides  nearly 
straight,  as  if  the  current  in  its  rush  from  the  mountains  admitted  of  no 
impediment  or  delay.  Indeed,  I  was  informed  by  the  natives,  that  both 
these  rivers  are  notable  for  their  sudden  and  violent  floods. 

I  may  be  excused  dwelling  on  this  subject  a  little  longer  to  mention 
a  singular  occurrence  :  while  the  fleet,  under  Captain  Neufville,  was 
moored  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Noa  Billing  in  1825,  the  party 
mention  that  they  were  startled  one  evening  by  a  gust  of  cold  wind  from 
the  eastward,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  violent  commotion  in 

the  water  and  sudden  swell.  Its  effects  were  not  severely  felt,  excepting 
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in  the  very  last  boat  of  the  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  a  Saugor  row¬ 
boat,  mounted  with  a  carronade,  which  was  whirled  round  and  sunk 
instantaneously,  while  an  immense  portion  of  the  bank  was  as  suddenly 
cut  away.  This  appeared  to  be  a  flood  from  the  Noa  Diking ,  the  im¬ 
mense  force  of  which  was  not  exhausted  in  crossing  through  the  volume  of 
water  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  upwards  of  one  mile,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  with  the  current  of  the  latter.  The  gun-boat  was  never  recovered. 

The  common  bridge  for  foot  passengers,  which  is  re-built  yearly, 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  night  by  the  rise  of  water,  and,  though 
with  some  difficulty  the  elephant  forded  at  a  favourable  place,  the  current 
was  found  too  strong  for  our  ponies,  which  we  had  brought  thus  far. 
The  suspension  bridge,  or  Saku,  consists  of  two  strong  canes,  stretched 
between  stages  of  bamboo,  which  are  secured  in  piles  of  the  largest 
portable  stones  heaped  up  around  them.  Whenever  the  passengers  were 
few,  and  a  cheap  bridge  were  needed,  this  would  answer  admirably.  A 
cradle,  or  long  basket,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  or  lie,  is  hung  on  the  canes 
by  two  loops,  and  the  exertions  of  two  or  three  men  easily  pull  it  across 
when  loaded.  The  “  rushing”  of  the  “  arrowy”  river  below,  with  its  loud 
roar,  cause  not  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  sensations  to  the  novice — but  it 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  is  eighty 
yards.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  fine  :  its  features  are  grand,  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  very  lofty  andbold — their  summits  were  all  hidden  in  dense  clouds, 
but  we  could  see  some  of  the  snow,  and  with  the  telescope  the  little 
threads  of  bright  water  trickling  down  from  it  in  the  ravines  and  chasms. 
There  is  a  large  gap,  where  the  hike  falls  in  from  the  north  between 
mountains,  which  we  distinguished  by  the  names  of  *  needle  peak,’  and 
‘  brown  hill.’  The  gap  is  filled  in  the  rear  by  a  snow-capped  ridge.  We 
had  gone  some  distance  up  the  river  to  the  bridge.  We  now  returned  to 

I 

within  half  a  mile  of  the  Dihing ,  and  ascended  the  sand-stone  hills  to  the 
village  of  Pasila ,  on  one  of  the  steppes.  It  is  a  new  village,  of  six  or 
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eight  houses.  There  is  excellent  ground  for  rice  cultivation  on  the  per¬ 
fect  flats  of  the  steppes,  and  for  grain  requiring  a  drier  soil,  they  have  clear¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  hill  where  the  slope  is  full  thirty  degrees.  A  very  good 
observation  gave  the  latitude  of  Pasila  twenty-seven  degrees. 

We  continued  our  march  the  next  day,  proceeding  over  the  hill  east¬ 
ward,  with  the  Diking  on  our  right.  We  descended  in  the  same  direction 
and  came  again  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  where  the  little  Inke  falls  in. 
Here,  on  the  north  bank,  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  stretches  along  under  the 
low  hills  to  Lujong  village.  We  halted  a  while  to  beg  for  a  supply 
of  rice,  which  was  given,  and  then  entered  the  jungle  where  the 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  contiguous  hills,  and  does  not  admit 
of  passage  along  its  edge.  Opposite  to  the  Phokong  rivulet,  we  found 
a  perpendicular  cliff  of  sandstone,  and  were  obliged  to  cross  on  rafts  of 
bamboo.  On  the  south  bank  we  passed  Imbong  Kusar,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  line  little  cultivated  plain,  and  proceeded  to  Tumong  Tikrang , 
where  a  miserable  hut  was  pointed  out  for  us  remote  from  the  village. 

We  found  that  a  certain  degree  of  enmity  existing  between  the 
Khamtis  and  Singfos.  made  the  latter  a  little  shy,  but  having  made  good 
our  entrance  into  the  Gam’s  house,  we  experienced  afterwards  a  very 
kind  reception  and  much  attention.  He  promised  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rice  to  enable  us  to  go  on,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise  the  next  morning, 
most  handsomely  giving  us  a  small  surplus,  and  men  to  carry  it  two  stages. 

We  were  now  to  take  leave  of  the  inhabited  district,  and  enter  a  wild 
region,  where  no  paths  exist,  but  those  made  by  the  constant  passage 
through  the  jungles,  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  buffalos. 

For  the  last  two  years  none  had  traversed  the  wilderness,  excepting 
the  two  Mishmis ,  who  were  now  our  guides,  and  their  only  means  of  finding 
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their  way  through  it  was  to  hunt  for  the  notches  left  on  the  trees  by  them¬ 
selves  last,  and  by  occasional  travellers  of  old  before  them.  Our  coolies 
had  each  of  them  to  carry  twelve  seers  of  rice  for  their  own  use,  besides 
their  shallow  cooking  pot  and  clothing:  what  they  could  carry  in  addition 
for  us,  was  a  mere  trifle  each  man.  The  elephant  was  sent  back  as  no 
longer  useful.  The  perambulator  had  been  left  at  the  Dapha  with  the 
Barman  who  wheeled  it,  who  had  already  fallen  ill.  I  had  offered  in 
\ain  a  handsome  reward  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  convey  it  on, 
and  afterwards  found  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  used. 

lhe  next  march  was  entirely  along  the  banks  of  the  Diking,  the 
plains  terminating  a  short  distance  beyond  the  village,  where  a  boat  con- 
veyed  the  party  across  to  the  north  bank.  In  the  plains,  the  river  is 
occasionally  fordable,  but  never  so  up  here.  We  kept  upon  the  edge, 
making  very  slow  progress  over  large  blocks  of  rolled  rock.  Lieutenant 
Burlion  discovered  a  sycamore  tree  amongst  the  jungle,  and  we  observed 
thin  strata  of  coal  alternating  with  blue  clay  in  the  sandstone  rock. 
About  half  way  to  our  journey’s  end,  we  encountered  every  now  and  then 
a  perpendicular  cliff,  which  we  were  obliged  to  clamber  over  with  much  loss 
of  time.  The  rapids  here  frequently  deserve  the  name  of  cataract. 

We  halted  on  a  small  stone  bed.  The  thermometer  stood  low  for  that 
season  of  the  }ear,  (3d  May)  much  lower  than  at  Sadiya  at  the  same  time. 
At  sunrise  it  was  sixty-two  and  a  half,  and  seventy-four  and  a  half 
at  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  state  of  the  barometer  was  noted. 
Me  were  tnen  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  Kum/cu. 

A  midge,  called  Dam  Diim,  common  to  the  hills,  began  now  to  trou¬ 
ble  us.  It  flies  on  a  noiseless  wing,  and  has  no  hum  like  the  muskito  to 
announce  its  treacherous  attack,  neither  is  the  bite  immediately  felt, 
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but  a  little  blister  is  soon  after  seen,  filled  with  extravasated  blood,  and 
the  itching  becomes  so  intolerable  that  it  defies  the  utmost  exertion  of 
patience.  Our  friends,  with  the  “  bottomless  breeks,”  were  infinitely 
worse  off  than  we  were,  whose  hands  and  feet  only  were  exposed,  and 
indeed  those  of  the  plains  were,  in  a  few  days,  almost  disabled,  by  the 
inveterate  sores  caused  by  these  abominable  pests.  I  had  seen  them  before 
in  the  Miskmi  hills,  but  it  was  then  cold  weather,  and  the  annoyance  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  what  we  now  found  it. 

On  the  4th  May  we  left  the  Diking  entirely,  ascending  the  hill 
immediately  on  starting.  Our  guides  trusting  too  much  to  themselves,  on 
first  entering  the  jungle,  soon  betrayed  signs  of  doubt,  and  informed  us 
that  they  had  missed  the  way  and  must  search  back  for  their  notches. 
In  this  search  they  were  occupied  two  good  hours,  and  a  most  unpleasant 
anticipation  it  gave  us  of  what  we  might  expect  when  fairly  advanced 
into  the  wilderness,  but  our  guides  received  the  occurrence  as  a  lesson, 
and  invariably  afterwards  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution.  We  had 
either  tree  or  bamboo  jungle  the  whole  way,  in  which  the  leeches  are 
innumerable,  every  ten  minutes  a  cluster  of  eight  or  ten  might  be  knocked 
off  from  each  ancle.  The  direction  was  nearly  north-east,  and  we  were 
proceeding  obliquely  across  spurs  of  a  high  range,  the  summit  of  which 
lay  to  our  north :  we  were  for  ever  ascending  or  descending,  and  at  our 
halting  place  the  barometer  indicated  an  elevation  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  above  the  level  of  the  Diking ,  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet. 

The  temperature,  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  was  much  lower, 
being  only  fifty-seven  degrees.  The  men  lent  us  from  Tumong  Tikrang  to 
carry  rice,  now  took  their  leave.  We  could  not  induce  them  by  any  offer 
to  proceed  further  into  the  hills  :  two  of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  men 

were  attacked  with  fevers,  and  we  very  anxiously  endeavored  to 
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persuade  them  to  leave  us  and  return  to  Sadiya,  but  they  would  not. 
They  were  probably  afraid  of  being  seized  as  slaves  by  the  Singfos. 
We  first  had  to  descend  considerably  by  a  steep  and  winding  path 
to  the  Molm  Pani,  which  comes  through  a  cleft  from  the  north-east, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  most  laborious  ascent  at  the  opposite 
mountain.  The  rock  appeared  to  be  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  About  ten 
o’clock  our  guides  sat  down  by  a  little  pool  of  muddy  water,  which  they 
warned  us  might  be  all  we  should  see  that  day;  they  laughed,  and  we  did 
not  understand  them  quite  so  literally  as  they  meant  it.  Again  we  set  out 
on  the  ascent,  and  surmounted  one  height  after  another,  each  of  which  in 
succession  appeared  to  be  the  summiUof  the  mountain.  We  had  left  the 

i 

bamboo  jungles,  and  were  amongst  dwarf  moss  grown  trees,  which  spread 
their  crooked  branches  in  wild  irregularity,  when  showers  passed  us 
every  few  minutes  and  made  it  very  cold.  Our  guides  darted  on  at  an 
increased  pace,  and  though  our  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  toil, 
made  Lieutenant  Burlton  and  myself  outstrip  the  rest  of  our  party,  we 
were  much  behind  our  guides.  One  large  peak  at  last  long  deceived  us 
with  the  expectation  that  it  must  be  the  last.  Snow  is  said  to  remain  on 
it  to  a  late  season.  But  the  top  of  this,  when  reached  with  many  a  weary 
and  slow  step,  gave  us  only  a  commanding  view  of  the  next  still  higher 
ridge.  At  four  o  clock,  after  being  often  in  danger  of  losing  our  way,  we 
came  up  with  our  merry  guides,  who  were  sitting,  cooking  their  rice  under 
the  hollow  of  a  large  fallen  tree.  We  asked  eagerly  for  water  to  quench 
the  thirst  now  become  painful,  and  were  answered  by  taps  on  the  tree 
above  them,  and  a  nod  of  intelligence.  In  fact,  this  “  Diamond”  of  the 
mountain — this  old  hollow  trunk,  contained  all  the  water  that  we  could 
expect  to  meet  with  that  day.  It  is  torn  from  its  roots,  and  it  did  not 
appear  how  water  could  collect  in  it,  except  from  drippings  from  over¬ 
hanging  branches ;  however,  our  guides  asserted,  that  it  gradually  tills 
again  within  a  few  hours  after  being  emptied.  We  had  already  learned 
to  cook  for  ourselves,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  dinner,  and  we 
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had  that  day  one  fowl  left,  on  which  to  display  our  talents,  which  were 
ever  after  degradingly  employed,  in  merely  boiling  our  pot  of  rice.  The 
people  were  much  fatigued,  and  arrived  late,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  got  a  miserable  hut  built  to  shelter  us  from  the  rain,  which 
continued  all  the  evening.  The  thermometer  stood  at  sixty-five,  at 
five  o’clock,  and  the  barometer  informed  us  that  in  addition  to  the 
height  of  our  last  halting  place,  above  the  Moha ,  we  had  climbed  up 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  were  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At'day  light  on  the  6th,  the  thermometer  was  at  forty-six.  The 
water  of  the  lt  Diamond”  had  been  fairly  expended  the  night  before,  and 
I  had  placed  a  sentry  to  secure  a  proper  distribution  in  the  morning,  but 
it  was  nearly  empty,  and  what  little  had  collected  was  too  dirty  to  use, 
we  therefore  marched  before  breakfast,  contrary  to  our  usual  custom. 
After  climbing  one  more  peak  still  higher,  we  did  at  last  perceive  the 
summit  of  TPctn^lSo  Dhuni,  but  as  it  is  a  large  cone,  the  path  led  round  it 
as  less  laborious  than  clambering  over,  and  after  two  hours  march  we 
found  a  small  rill  of  water,  trickling  down  one  of  its  ravines,  which  barely 
sufficed  for  our  morning’s  meal.  We  noticed  a  new  description  of  bamboo, 
a  little  below  the  summit  on  the  north  face  of  the  mountain;  not  growing, 
as  usual,  in  clumps,  but  singly,  and  having  a  coronet  of  sharp  thorns 
round  each  joint.  They  follow  the  moss  covered  trees  of  stunted  growth, 
and  prevail  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  descent,  where  heavy  forests 
and  thick  underwood  again  occur. 

It  is  now  time  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  our  situation  accoiding  to 
the  knowledge  we  had  then  acquired.  We  were  then  crossing  that 
ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  nearly  parallel  streams  of  the 
Diking  and  Dapha,  the  commencement  of  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone  cliffs  of  Pusilci.  The  highest 
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part  ot  its  crest  connected  with  Wangtto ,  by  a  succession  of  peaks,  was 
still  further  east  on  our  right  hand.  Beyond  the  Dapha,  at  no  great 
distance  on  the  north,  the  Beacon  now  bore  three  hundred  and  thirty 
N.  thirty  W.,  and  a  high  wall  of  mountains,  capped  with  snow,  followed, 
stretching  eastwards  to  some  distance,  and  then  turning  south,  giving  rise 
to  the  Dapha  and  Diking  on  this  side,  and  to  several  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Iraiuacli,  on  the  other. 

We  passed  nothing  extraordinary  on  the  descent,  but  a  beech  and  fig 
tree,  the  latter  producing  very  large  fruit;  and  some  sweet  scented  violets. 
At  the  bottom,  we  emerged  from  the  jungle  on  a  beautiful  little  plain, 
covered  with  short  grass  and  fern  hills,  abruptly  rising  on  either  side  to  a 
majestic  height,  and  some  deeply  clothed  in  snow  closing  the  distance. 
We  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Dapha,  at  a  spot  frequented  by  hundreds 

of  deer,  elephants,  and  monkies.  The  former  were  too  wild  to  allow  us  to 
shoot  one. 

We  were  still  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  above 
the  sea.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  current 
of  the  Dapha ,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  falling  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eight  feet,  in  twenty  miles  of  its  course  from 
hence  to  Kumlcu,  where  I  have  already  stated  the  altitude  as  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  above  the  sea.  We  saw  a  new 
fiuit  of  the  plumb  kind,  with  a  very  thin  skin  and  good  flavor;  and  some 
wild  lie  his.  A  good  observation  gave  the  latitude  27°  31'  20". 

The  next  march  was,  tor  some  distance,  nearly  east  along  the  boul¬ 
ders  of  the  edge,  or  in  the  track  of  wild  elephants  in  the  jungle;  then 
turning  more  south,  after  the  separations  of  the  Dapha  into  two  branches, 
v  e  crossed  the  left  branch  by  wading,  where  it  is  fifteen  yards  broad,  and 
commenced  our  ascent  up  the  great  pass.  We  halted  at  two  o’clock  in 
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cold  and  heavy  rain,  but  our  people  who  were  now  suffering  very  severely 
from  fevers  and  swollen  legs,  were  many  of  them  not  up  till  late.  It 
was  our  constant  employment  on  halting,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  a  hut 
built,  to  make  a  fire  in  front  and  hang  up  our  clothes  to  dry ;  had  we 
not  luckily  been  provided  with  a  piece  of  wax  cloth,  which  was  of 
great  assistance  in  keeping  out  the  rain  at  night,  we  must  also  have 
sunk  under  this  unaccustomed  exposure  to  severe  weather.  The  total 
ascent  above  our  last  halting  place  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  feet— total  elevation,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
When  we  resumed  our  march  at  the  ascent,  early  on  the  morrow, 
we  were,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  on  a  level  with  snow,  distant  two  or 
three  miles,  on  the  opposite  mountains  to  our  right  and  left.  We  could 
plainly  trace  the  waters  from  their  sources,  and  in  the  melting  snow,  which 
still  lay  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  ravines.  The  whole  scene 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  features  of  wild  and  romantic  grandeur. 
We  were  ascending  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  branches  of  the 
Dapha,  and  were  fast  approaching  to  the  altitude  where  they  have  their 
origin  :  we  were  near  the  end  of  a  long  but  large  dell  or  chasm  of  which  the 
IVangUo,  and  the  higher  mountains  succeeding  it,  form  the  one  bank,  and 
the  Beacon  with  its  high  wall,  of  which  it  forms  a  splendid  pinnacle,  the 
other.  In  advance,  the  pass  to  be  surmounted,  formed  the  connecting 
ridge  between  the  two  sides. 

The  trees  were  now  growing  in  all  directions,  seldom  perpendicularly, 
and  all  covered  with  coarse  moss,  excepting  the  smooth  barked  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  which  was  then  in  fine  flower.  Lieutenant  Burlton  detected 
both  beech  and  ash  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  a  great  altitude  we 
found  abundance  of  the  plant — the  yellow  bitter  roots  of  which  constitute 
so  principal  an  article  of  Mislmii  traffic  with  the  Lamas.  On  our  side 
there  were  no  firs,  though  they  abounded  on  the  northern  mountain,  even 
at  a  much  lower  level.  Towards  the  summit,  there  were  some  large  bare 
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blocks  of  clay  slate.  About  ten  o’clock  we  reached  the  snow,  which  does 
not  cover  the  whole  apex  of  the  mountain,  neither  does  it  always  lie  in  the 
deeper  or  more  shadowed  spots,  but  in  patches,  which  we  were  frequently 
obliged  to  cross  :  the  ground  was  sodden  with  wet,  and  unpleasant  in  the 
extreme  to  walk  over.  We  plainly  perceived  that  our  difficulties  would 
have  proved  much  greater,  had  we  made  the  attempt  earlier  in  the  year. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  saluted  us  as  we 
reached  the  top,  and  prevented  our  distinguishing  more  than  that  the 
heavy  snows  on  our  right  extended  a  considerable  distance.  I  shall  say 
no  more  of  the  storm  than  that,  at  such  a  place,  a  more  unplea¬ 
sant  and  disheartening  occurrence  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Our 
guides  appeared  much  frightened,  and  they  went  scampering  down  the 
most  villanous  ground  we  ever  saw,  while  we  followed  sinking  to  the 
ankles  in  a  sodden  mass  of  rotten  leaves  and  moss,  and  pushing  our  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  thick  fern.  The  lightning  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
fir  trees  on  the  opposite  height,  and  we  could  long  distinguish  it  burn- 
ing  In  the  pass,  we  found  a  sad  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
respecting  loss  of  life,  which  has  generally  befallen  a  party  making 
the  passage.  I  picked  up  a  skull  said  to  be  that  of  a  Singfo.  Very 
much  to  our  annoyance  we  learned,  from  some  of  the  party  joined  from  the 
rear,  that  two  of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  men  had  lain  down  and  refused  to 
move  on.  They  were  brothers,  and  one  of  them,  though  not  himself  com¬ 
plaining, had  determined  to  remain  by  the  other,  who  was  overcome  by  mere 
fatigue ;  to  assist  them  was  impossible ;  carry  them  we  could  not,  even 
had  we  rice  sufficient  to  enable  the  people  to  bring  them  on  at  a  slow  rate. 
We  halted  on  the  Plrimgan  river,  near  the  course  of  which  we  had  descend¬ 
ed  from  its  sources,  but  it  was  of  considerable  size  when  we  first  saw  it. 
It  continued  to  rain  very  heavily  the  next  morning,  and  we  marched  much 

i 

later  than  usual.  We  were  anxious  to  halt  altogether  for  the  day,  to  let 
the  unfortunate  men  come  up,  and  to  recruit  the  strength  and  spirits  of 
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the  whole  party,  who  greatly  needed  rest.  Several  had  severe  fevers,  and 
nearly  all  had  swollen  ankles  and  dreadful  sores  from  the  bites  of  the 
noxious  ddmdums  and  leeches.  Our  stock  of  rice,  however,  would  not 
admit  of  a  halt ;  we  therefore  continued  on  our  descent  down  the  Phungan 
pass.  The  ground  was  sodden  as  yesterday,  but  not  so  bad.  Leeches 
and  ddmdums  scarcely  bearable  :  we  once  took  the  trouble  to  count  the 
collection  of  about  half  an  hour,  and  tore  thirty-five  leeches  from  one  leg. 
We  went  through  thick  jungles  of  tree  and  prickly  jointed  bamboos,  and 
occasionally  came  out  upon  the  Phungan ,  but  the  steepness  of  the  hills 
allowed  us  to  see  nothing  beyond  the  deep  ravine  which  we  were  moving 
down,  and  the  closeness  of  the  trees  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  me  to 
note  any  bearings  of  the  direction  we  were  travelling  in.  We  crossed 
five  or  six  rivulets  which  join  the  Phungan,  having  their  origin  in  the 
snows  on  the  right  bank.  We  halted:  sooner  than  we  ought,  considering 
our  supply  of  rice.  Another  of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  men,  a  very  fine 
young  lad,  had  complained  at  starting  of  his  weak  state,  but  promised  to 
come  on  slowly  ;  however,  he  did  not  rejoin  us. 

The  next  morning  we  made  such  arrangements  as  we  could,  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  three  now  missing.  We  left  two  men  at  the  halting  place, 
and  sent  back  two  more,  with  the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  bringing  on  the  unfortunate  loiterers.  We  felt  less  anxiety  about 
the  first  two  who  lingered  behind  us,  as  they  had  but  five  days’  journey 
to  return  to  the  last  Singfo  village,  and  if  they  preferred  coming  on,  our 
track  was  now  well  marked  by  the  passage  of  so  large  a  party.  Our  path  was 
better  to  day  than  that  of  yesterday,  but  the  march  was  equally  uninter¬ 
esting,  confined  in  a  narrow  ravine  between  two  high  mountains  :  the  only 
object  we  ever  got  a  glimpse  of  beyond  it  was  some  towering  snowy 
peak.  The  direction  of  our  journey  was  not  easily  guessed.  We  crossed 
the  Phungan,  to  the  north  bank,  half  way  by  wading,  and  the  remaining 
half  by  a  bridge,  which  was  speedily  erected  by  the  Singfos.  We  then 
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left  the  banks  of  the  Phimgan,  and  halted  early  on  a  little  rivulet 
falling  into  it.  We  should  have  gone  farther,  but  we  were  told  that 
we  should  find  no  water  until  we  had  crossed  the  next  hill.  We  picked 
up  a  walnut  in  the  jungle,  but  could  not  find  the  tree.  When  the  people 
rejoined  us  whom  we  had  left  behind,  they  stated  that  they  had  found  the 
last  lingerer,  but  that  as  he  was  unable  to  come  on  with  them,  they  had 
given  him  a  flint  and  steel,  which  he  was  in  want  of,  and  he  promised  to 
follow  us  slowly. 

We  set  out  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  employed  till  twelve 
o’clock  in  a  most  fatiguing  march  over  a  hill.  At  the  bottom,  on  the 
opposite  side,  we  met  with  a  small  rivulet,  and  it  was  earnestly  debated 
whether  we  should  halt  or  not.  The  Mtshmi  guides  were  the  only  people 
of  the  party  who  pressed  for  making  an  attempt  to  reach  the  next  place 
where  water  could  be  obtained — and  their  argument  being  a  very  cogent 
one,  with  the  small  stock  of  rice  remaining,  we  went  on,  and,  after  ascending 
and  descending  two  more  hills,  we  halted  at  four  o’clock  with  the  guides 
and  some  of  the  Singfos ,  who  appear  to  have  more  stamina  than  the 
Khamtis.  The  remainder  of  our  people  did  not  arrive  till  late  at  night, 
and  some  not  till  the  next  morning.  Our  own  pots  and  rice  not  having 
been  brought  up,  we  got  a  Singfo  to  lend  from  his  store,  and  our  hands 
supplied  the  place  of  spoons,  while  the  pot  lid  served  for  a  drinking-cup, 
out  of  which  we  could  yet  enjoy  our  gin  and  water.  Heavy  rain  all  the 
evening  ;  but  since  crossing  the  Phungan,  we  have  always  been  fortunate 
in  halting  where  wild  plantain  leaves  could  be  procured  for  building  our 
huts.  The  hill  crossed  is  of  sienite. 

We  started  in  heavy  rain  again  the  next  morning,  and  descended  to 
the  Namsa'i  river,  which  appears  to  rise  also  in  the  Phungan  Bhihn,  near 
the  pass,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Phungan.  I  did  not  understand 
whether  the  cause  of  our  leaving  the  banks  of  the  latter  was  the  difficulty 
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of  the  path  there,  or  that  this  is  the  less  circuitous  route.  Both  rivers 
flow  into  the  Namlang,  and  the  distance  ot  their  mouths  is  less  than  a  mile. 
This  was  a  most  uninteresting  day’s  journey,  for  we  were  surrounded 
by  heavy  fogs  and  mists,  which  prevented  our  seeing  thirty  yards.  We 
went  through  the  usual  description  of  bamboo  and  tree  jungle — on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  above  the  Namsali,  the  mud  was  ankle-deep,  and  the  leeches 
innumerable— fine  tall  nettles  too,  growing  in  the  most  abundant  luxuri- 
ance,  added  to  the  number  of  our  annoyances.  Near  the  end  of  our  march, 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  strength  of  our  guides  was  necessary  to  force 
their  way  through  the  entangled  jungle  ;  no  traces  of  a  path  existing. 

We  halted  at  the  deserted  Mishmi  village  of  Aleth,  to  which  our  guides 
had  belonged,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Namsali  with  the 
Namlang ,  the  people  have  been  chiefly  removed  to  the  Tungon  rivulet, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Singfos.  We  found  around  the  ruined  houses 
a  great  quantity  of  wild  raspberries  of  a  large  size  and  sweet  flavor. 

At  starting  from  Aleth ,  our  guides  were  literally  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
to  the  Namlang ,  which  we  soon  came  out  upon  ;  it  was  a  very  pretty  litfle 
river,  thirty  or  forty  yards  broad,  and  running  with  a  slow  smooth  current, 
excepting  when  a  rapid  here  and  there  occurred.  Low  hills  formed  its  banks 
on  both  sides.  We  proceeded  along  the  edge,  sometimes  on  the  boulders 
and  sometimes  knee-deep  in  the  water,  to  some  perpendicular  cliffs,  and 
then  through  the  jungles  above,  which  are  more  abundant  in  leeches  than 
any  place  hitherto  seen.  Every  six  or  eight  hundred  paces,  a  fresh 
collection  of  thirty  or  forty  might  be  plucked  off  the  ankles ;  but  the  profuse 
bleeding  which  they  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  swollen  feet  of  our 
followers,  who  are  suffering  so  much  that  it  is  only  wonderful  that  they 
can  get  on  as  well  as  they  do.  Lieutenant  Burlton  was  among  the  rest 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  fever  on  the  march  :  several  of  the  Singfos  were 
also  sick.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  I  had  again  sent  people  back  with 
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the  hope  of  bringing  on  the  poor  Asamese.  They  rejoined  us  this  evening, 
and  to  our  great  surprise,  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  two  men  who 
stopped  on  the  Phungan  pass.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  remained 
until  his  brother  expired,  and  that  he  had  been  four  whole  days  without 
food  or  fire.  The  other  poor  lad  was  found  very  near  the  place  where  we 
left  him,  and  was  brought  across  the  river,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  forded  alone,  but  he  crept  into  the  huts  of  our  halting  place,  and 
there  laid  himself  down  to  die.  We  were  surprised  about  ten  at  night 
by  a  very  sudden  rise  of  the  river,  equal  to  three  or  four  feet,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rushing  and  loud  noise :  it  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  the 
people  who  had  built  their  huts  near  the  water  had  not  time  to  remove  all 
their  things  :  it  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

The  next  day,  the  path  led  chiefly  along  the  edge  of  the  water  and 
over  steep  and  slippery  rocks.  Still  an  unvaried  aspect  of  dark  jungle. 
The  direction,  since  leaving  Aleth ,  nearly  due  north.  We  crossed  while 
the  river  was  one  hundred  yards  broad,  by  wading,  but  with  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  for  many,  from  weakness,  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  current 
without  help.  Lieutenant  Burlton  had  his  fever  again  at  the  time. 
Shortly  after,  we  re-crossed  by  the  help  of  Sakos,  which,  from  the  rise  of 
the  river,  were  nearly  under  water  ;  but  here  the  sight  of  some  new  faces 
gave  us  fresh  alacrity,  and  we  hailed  our  approach  to  a  civilised  country 
with  that  joy,  which  those  only  could  feel  and  estimate  who  had  suffered 
from  fatigue  and  privation  as  we  had. 

The  Muluks  and  Khamtis  who  met  us  were  extremely  civil,  and 
welcomed  us  with  every  demonstration  of  good  will.  Beyond  the  first 
crossing  place,  the  country  opens  out  into  a  narrow  valley,  which  leaves 
a  small  plain  at  each  alternate  bend  of  the  river;  none  of  these,  however, 
yet  presented  signs  of  habitation  ;  but  leaving  the  right  bank  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  belt  of  jungle,  we  entered  on  a  cultivated  plain  of  a 
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mile  or  more  in  width,  (to  us  an  Eden !)  and  were  delighted  with  the 
appearance  at  the  further  end  of  a  nest  of  comfortable  houses. 

We  were  now  met  by  two  Khamtis  of  rank,  who  informed  us  that 
they  came  from  the  Raja  with  instructions  to  receive  us;  this  could  not 
be  true,  as  the  capital  is  a  good  day’s  journey  distant;  however,  they, 
with  great  politeness,  procured  us  every  thing  that  could  be  wished,  and 
professed  anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  wants,  in  order  to  gratify 
them.  We  were  recommended  by  our  kind  friends  to  move  the  next  day  to 
another  village,  at  a  small  distance,  where  we  could  be  furnished  with  a 
better  house;  but  on  account  of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  ague  fit,  which  was 
very  severe,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  whole  party,  we 
were  obliged  to  halt.  Rain  had  annoyed  us  on  the  march  yesterday,  and 
continued  again  all  this  day.  The  village  is  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses, 
built  of  bamboo  and  mats  on  Machans ,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Asam ,  they  are  assembled  near  together,  with  only  streets  between  them  ; 
the  buffaloes,  pigs,  and  poultry  take  shelter  in  the  lower  part.  The  Muluks 
are  a  distinct  tribe,  and  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that 
of  any  other  neighbouring  tribe.  This  appears  very  remarkable,  as 
their  number  is  only  reckoned  at  five  hundred  houses  :  in  former  times 
they  were  an  independent  people,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Hupong ,  on 
the  Diking  river,  south  of  the  Phungan  pass.  They  declare  that  they 
were  plundered  and  dispersed  by  the  Sing/os,  and  that  one-half  were 
carried  off  and  made  dependent  on  these  marauders,  while  the  other  half 
fled  towards  the  Irawadi,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Khamtis.  Their  only  produce  is  rice,  marka ,  mustard  plant  (used  as 
a  vegetable),  and  a  bad  species  of  onion.  Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Khamtis ,  excepting  that  it  is  of  ruder  fashion,  and  of  inferior  cloth. 

We  removed  in  the  morning  to  Nambak ,  another  Muluk  village,  at 
no  great  distance,  situated  on  the  Nambak  rivulet,  and  fortified  with  a 
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strong  palisade.  The  intermediate  plain  was  all  cultivated,  with  a  good 
path  through  it,  improved  by  putting  down  boards  at  all  the  broken  places. 
We  passed  a  third  village  on  the  road.  A  very  respectable  house  was  given 
us  to  remain  in,  built  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  town  hall,  furnished  all 
round  with  a  boarded  seat,  and  raised  high  on  strong  posts.  The  fame  of 
our  white  faces  and  musical  boxes  attracted  to  us  an  immense  crowd 
the  moment  of  our  entry,  who  disposed  themselves,  as  many  as  they 
could,  in  the  hall  above,  and  many  more  under  the  Machan ,  or  mounted 
on  the  bamboo  walls — but  they  were  perfectly  well  behaved.  In  the 
evening,  the  Raja’s  two  nephews  and  brother  arrived  in  some  state, 
accompanied  by  a  few  musketeers,  and  little  Chinese  gongs,  to  announce 
their  arrival;  they  were  equally  polite  with  our  former  conductors, 
handsomely  dressed,  and  fine  looking  men.  They  wished  us  to  proceed 
another  very  short  stage  on  the  18th,  to  the  Palanseno-  Gohains  village 
that  we  might,  after  our  fatiguing  march,  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  our  journey.  They  appeared  to  feel  great 
anxiety  in  the  question  whether  we  should  be  induced  to  take  part 
in  their  wars  with  their  neighbours  of  Mung  Khamti.  We  made  them 
presents  of  scarlet  cloth  and  muslin  turbans,  with  which  they  were  much 
gratified. 

We  remained  the  next  day,  according  to  their  request,  and  had  the 
same  sort  of  employment  in  entertaining  the  great  men  with  sights  of  our 
apparatus,  of  which  our  guns  and  pistols  most  excited  their  attention. 
Our  people  were  still  complaining  of  their  sores  and  swollen  legs  ;  indeed, 
several  had  been  left  at  the  first  village,  who  were  actually  unable  to  come 
on,  and  it  had  become  my  turn  also  to  fall  sick.  The  mode  of  providing 
our  party  with  food  was,  to  quarter  them  two  together  in  a  family,  who 
announced  the  hour  of  meals.  To  the  N.W.  we  could  perceive  the  snowy 
mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Namlang ,  but  this  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  view  was  not  limited  by  high  hills. 
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On  the  18th  we  continued  our  journey  a  short  distance  to  the  Palan- 
sengs  village,  beyond  the  Namlang,  which  we  crossed  by  a  rude  bamboo 
bridge,  the  river  below  running  at  the  rate  of  full  ten  miles  an  hour. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  we  passed  over  some  high  ground,  and  then 
entered  another  small  plain,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  some  of  which  are 
also  cultivated.  We  heard  the  Cuckoo  near  us.  The  village  called 
Kumtong ,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  on  the  Namkumtong. 
We  here  received  a  visit  from  another  relation  of  the  Raja,  who  came 
with  his  eight  or  ten  followers,  armed  with  muskets  of  all  sorts  and  dates — 
there  was  one  marked  G.  R.,  and  some  fuzees  of  1780,  marked  U.  E.  I.  C. 
We  were  detained  another  day  at  Kumtong ,  by  very  heavy  rains. 

On  the  20th,  it  continued  to  rain  heavily;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the 
last  day’s  journey  eastwards,  and  we  were  inclined  to  enjoy  all  the  rest  we 
could  without  interruption,  we  set  out.  After  wading  through  the  Kumtong , 
we  shortly  began  the  ascent  of  the  hills,  separating  the  Naynlang  river 
from  the  plains  of  the  Irawadi.  The  path  being  well  beaten,  was  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  any  we  had  traversed,  but  it  was  slippery  from  the 
rain,  and  the  same  sort  of  jungle,  with  which  we  had  been  so  long 
acquainted,  covers  the  hills.  From  the  second,  we  at  last,  about  two 
o’clock,  beheld  at  a  distance  the  object  of  our  deepest  interest  ;  the 
Irawadi  winding  in  a  large  plain,  spotted  with  light  green  patches  of 
cultivation,  and  low  grass  jungle  :  better  eyes  than  mine  could  distinguish 
Manclii ,  the  capital.  To  the  pass  succeeds  a  long  narrow  dell,  gradually 
expanding  towards  the  plains;  but  we  saw  no  farther  signs  of  the  residence 
of  men  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  entered  a  cultivated  tract.  Soon 
after,  we  passed  the  tomb  of  some  great  man,  built  of  clay,  whitened  over, 
with  a  vase-shaped  gilt  top,  and  surrounded  with  many  tall  poles,  which 
are  ornamented  in  the  Chinese  taste,  and  have  long  flowing  pendants  of 
wove  silk ;  these  poles  had  not  a  less  tasteful  appearance  from  being 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular.  We  were  met  at  last  by  the  Rajas 
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son,  with  two  ponies  for  our  use,  and  our  approach  towards  the  villages 
was  noised  by  incessant  beating  on  two  little  gongs.  We  passed  two 
or  three  temples,  all  built  of  bamboo  and  grass,  but  of  Chinese  design, 
and  on  our  left,  the  strongly  stockaded  village  Choktep.  Near  the 
great  village  or  town,  we  saw  two  much  finer  tombs,  built  of  pucka, 
and  having  griffins  and  various  other  non-descript  animals  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  about  them.  The  town  is  closely  built,  but  large,  and  forti¬ 
fied  with  a  high  palisade,  having  pointed  bamboos  ingeniously  worked. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  houses  strikes  with  great  surprise  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  style  of  building,  as  the  floor  on  which  the 
family  live  is  completely  hidden  under  the  low  projecting  eaves,  and  all 
that  appears  to  view  is  the  open  and  dirty  ground  floor,  crowded  with 
buffaloes  and  pigs.  The  Rajas  house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
enclosed  within  an  interior  palisade.  We  passed  it  about  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  were  led  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  contiguous  to  it.  As  scarcely 
any  of  our  people  had  arrived,  we  begged  the  young  Prince,  who  had  been 
in  attendance  on  us,  to  give  us  a  dinner,  after  their  own  fashion,  which 
he  readily  did,  and  it  proved  a  far  more  sumptuous  repast  than  we  anti¬ 
cipated  :  it  was  served  up  in  the  lacquered  Barman  boxes,  which  had 
several  compartments,  and  trays  to  hold  rice,  nicely  laid  on  fresh  plantain 
leaves,  and  a  number  of  small  China  basins,  containing  eggs  and  meats, 
variously  cooked  ;  and,  at  least,  so  far  superior  to  our  own  culinary  produc¬ 
tions,  that  we  hinted  our  inclination  to  have  a  breakfast  in  the  same  style. 
They  most  obligingly  continued  to  provide  us  while  we  stayed,  and  we 
generally  had  presents  from  other  families  also,  at  the  known  time  of  our 
taking  our  meals.  They  also  gave  us  a  spirituous  liquor,  very  much  like 
whiskey,  though  inferior  in  strength,  which  was  the  more  acceptable,  as 
our  own  small  stock  was  nearly  exhausted. 

At  noon,  the  next  day,  the  Raja ,  as  he  was  called,  paid  us  a  visit 
in  state.  He  was  preceded  by  four  or  five  small  gongs,  about  five  and 
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twenty  musketeers,  several  sword  and  shield-bearers,  and  a  gilt  chatta, 
the  last  given  him  by  the  Burmans.  The  shields  are  of  substantial 
buffalo  hide,  well  formed  and  varnished  black,  with  gilt  devices 
on  them.  The  swords  were  all  Barman.  He  maintained  so  much 

i 

reserve,  that  our  conversation  was  not  very  interesting.  After  avoid¬ 
ing  to  give  an  answer  to  several  questions  of  a  trivial  nature,  on  such 
topics  as  I  considered  required  neither  privacy  nor  previous  consideration, 
he  hinted  that  he  could  be  more  communicative  in  the  absence  of  the 
crowd.  Amongst  other  questions,  I  asked  whether  they  had  historical 
records  similar  to  those  kept  in  Asam ,  but  at  this  time  I  got  no  direct 
reply,  and  afterwards,  during  our  stay,  could  never  get  the  Chiefs  to  allow 
that  they  had  them,  though  informed  by  the  Bun  Gohain ,  that  it  is  a 
custom  in  each  village  to  treasure  up  a  record  of  all  remarkable  events. 
He  spoke  of  the  system  of  warfare  and  mutual  aggression,  which  has 
endured  for  the  last  fifty  years,  without  either  side  having  gained  a 
material  advantage  over  the  other  :  he  lamented  it,  but  saw  no  prospect 
of  its  termination.  Our  friends  had,  but  a  few  months  before  our  arrival, 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  larger  village  Mung  Khamti,  which  had  long 
been  their  capital,  and  they  informed  us  that  they  were  now  debating 
measures  for  surprising  and  recovering  it,  in  their  turn.  All  our  presents 
were  very  much  admired,  particularly  a  handsome  cut  glass  bowl,  but 
our  guns  and  pistols  excited  by  far  the  greatest  interest. 

After  his  departure,  the  visit  of  another  Baja  was  announced !  and 
though  introduced  with  much  less  state  and  ceremony,  I  discovered  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  in  attributing  to  the  former,  the  chief  share  of 
authority.  When  the  matter  was  afterwards  cleared  up,  it  appeared  that 
the  aged  gentleman  now  with  us,  is  the  Legislator ;  while  his  nephew,  as  a 
man  of  action,  holds  the  executive  power,  in  the  capacity  of  War  Minister 
and  General.  The  manners  of  the  old  man,  the  Bura  Baja ,  were 
remarkably  mild  and  pleasing  ;  he  expressed  great  curiosity  about  us,  and 
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regretted  much  the  want  of  a  ready  communication,  which  alone  prevent¬ 
ed  his  putting  the  numerous  questions  which  he  would  be  glad  to  ask. 
He  said  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  seeing 
us,  was  the  fear  he  had  of  the  Barmans  putting  misconstruction  on  our  visit, 
and  of  their  taking  advantage  of  it  to  oppress  him  and  the  country  anew. 
We  represented  the  friendly  state  of  the  two  powers,  and  endeavoured, 
by  such  arguments  as  occurred,  to  lessen  his  fears  ;  however,  if  there  be  any 
danger,  it  is  yet  remote,  for  a  long  period  has  elapsed  since  a  Burman 
party  has  visited  the  country.  Finding  him  less  of  the  wary  politician, 
and  of  a  more  frank  and  communicative  disposition  than  his  nephew,  I,  in 
my  turn,  made  some  geographical  inquiries  of  him,  but  I  found  his  infor¬ 
mation  very  limited.  The  Khamungs  inhabit  the  lower  mountains, 
beyond  the  Irawadi ,  visible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  a  poorer  and  more  savage  race,  the  higher  ranges.  The 
former  supply  the  Khamtis  with  salt,  and  have  the  art  of  forging  the  Dcios* 
or  swords,  so  much  in  request ;  the  latter  are  scarcely  known  by  name,  and 
are  said  to  be  naked  and  barbarous ;  their  habitations  are  not  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  other  side  of  a  high  range,  which  is  in  winter  snow-capped. 
The  Lukyang ,  or  other  Chinese  rivers,  are  not  known.  With  the  Lama 
country,  there  is  no  immediate  intercourse  whatever,  traffic  is  carried  on, 
as  in  Asam ,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mishmis ,  who  cross  from  the 
La  T/ii  (falling  into  the  Brahmaputra ,)  to  the  Namseya,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Namlang.  No  road  exists  by  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi. 
Majestic  peaks,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  are  seen  from  hence,  in 
which  the  Irawadi  and  one  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  have  their  rise. 

I  was  lame  from  an  unpleasant  sore  in  the  foot,  contracted  on  the 
march,  and  Lieutenant  Burlton  was  not  at  all  in  order  for  moving  about. 
On  the  third  day  of  our  stay,  however,  I  strolled  out  to  the  temple,  and 
saw  the  chief  priest,  a  tine  old  fellow,  who  was  completely  delighted  with 
the  wonders  he  saw  :  he  and  his  attendants  subjected  me  and  my  dress  to 
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a  very  close  examination,  laughing  heartily  :  the  only  question  they  put 
was  whether  our  clergy  take  to  themselves  wives  or  not,  and  on  being  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  they  raised  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  Chief  assured 
me  he  was  quite  shocked.  The  thatch-roofed  temple  is  neither  so  large  nor 
so  elegant,  as  some  of  those  seen  on  the  way  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  remark¬ 
able  about  the  gilt  images  of  Godama,  or  the  ornamental  work  within. 
A  gift  of  a  few  rupees  delighted  the  whole  of  them,  though  the  only 
use  they  have  for  money  is  to  enrich  their  temple  with  new  ornaments,  or 
to  purchase  some  trifling  luxury.  Their  customs  appear  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  Ava.  Early  every  morning,  we  saw  three  or  four  of  them 
hurrying  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  preceded  by  a  boy  with  a  little 
bell,  each  holding  a  lacquered  box,  in  which  he  collects  the  offerings  of  the 
people,  presented  generally  by  the  women,  who  stand  waiting  at  their 
doors  with  a  portion  of  their  ready-cooked  meal. 

We  took  advantage  one  evening  of  a  requisition  for  our  musical  boxes, 
to  introduce  ourselves  into  the  interior  of  the  1 3ura  Rajas  house.  We 
found  it  spacious,  the  south  end  terminating  in  an  open  machdn ,  or  terrace 
of  bamboo  work,  and  a  second  enclosure  within,  divided  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  from  those  which,  at  all  hours,  appeared  open  to  the  populace.  To 
give  space  in  breadth,  two  houses  are  erected  contiguously,  and  a  trough 
of  wood  closes  the  aperture  between  the  thatches,  and  serves  to  carry 
off  the  water,  which  would  otherwise  descend  into  the  house.  The 
women,  few  of  them,  boasted  much  beauty,  and  they  were  plainly 
though  neatly  dressed  ;  they  behaved  with  great  decorum,  and  sat  together 
along  one  side  of  the  room.  The  men  turn  up  their  hair,  and  form  a  large 
knot  with  it  on  the  centre  of  the  head  ;  but  the  women,  either  from  the 
natural  profusion  of  their  tresses,  or  from  their  taking  more  care  of  them, 
far  excel  the  men  in  the  height  of  their  top-knots,  which  they  wear  nearly 
in  the  same  fashion,  but  divide  it  with  silver  ornaments  and  small  glass 
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beads.  Their  petticoats  accord  better  with  our  notions  of  female  delicacy 
than  the  odd  dress  of  JBurman  ladies. 

According  to  previous  engagement,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  warrior 
Raja ,  who  resides  at  Phankat,  nearly  three  miles  from  Manche.  The 
road  was  over  a  perfect  plain,  partially  cultivated,  and  prettily  studded 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  bamboos.  The  country  is  not  unlike  Rewa , 
excepting  that  it  is  not  varied  with  similar  undulations.  It  is  intersected 
by  a  number  of  little  rivulets.  P hanked  is  also  strongly  stockaded,  and 
an  interior  palisade  surrounds  the  Raja's  house.  A  separate  dwelling 
had  been  prepared  for  our  reception,  but  either  through  ignorance  or 
want  of  politeness,  the  Raja  kept  us  waiting  full  half  an  hour  ;  and  when 
he  did  come  upon  a  hint  that  we  were  growing  tired,  he  seemed  to  consider 
himself  quite  at  home,  wearing  a  very  shabby  dress,  and  observing 
none  of  that  ceremony  which  had  been  remarkable  in  his  visit  to  us.  No 
conversation  passed  of  either  moment  or  interest,  for  he  exhibited  uneasi¬ 
ness  with  us,  when  questions  were  put,  even  of  the  most  simple  nature. 
We  were  anxious  to  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the  Irawadi , 
which  we  could  not  well  contrive  at  Manche  on  account  of  the  enemy’s 
strong  hold — Mung  Khamti  being  in  the  way.  They  met  our  proposition  as 
usual,  with  a  long  list  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  would  by  no  means 
consent  that  Lieutenant  Burlton  and  I  should  mount  their  ponies,  and 
trust  to  our  own  good  management  for  encountering  the  enemy  without 
hostilites  resulting.  They  objected  to  every  thing,  but  going  in  posse  by 
the  nearest  route,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  and  indeed  they 
played  their  part  very  well,  to  get  our  aid  in  a  brawl  with  the  opposite  party. 
When  however  they  found  us  fixed  to  have  a  sight  of  the  Irawadi ,  and  to 
avoid  fighting  where  we  had  no  quarrel,  they  consented  to  furnish  ponies 
and  a  guide  that  we  might  see  the  river  higher  up  at  a  point  sufficiently 
removed  from  danger.  A  dinner  of  inferior  cookery  to  that  we  had  been 
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used  to,  was  presented,  and  we  were  much  pressed  to  remain  a  few 
Rays — however  we  liked  our  former  quarters  much  better.  In  the  evening, 
the  women  all  assembled  on  a  large  mat  extended  on  the  turf,  to  hear  our 
musical  box.  Neither  they  nor  their  men  were  in  holiday  suits,  but  they 
looked  very  clean  and  behaved  well.  Their  high  head-dress  is  very 
singular,  and  not  altogether  inelegant.  In  the  morning,  we  went  off  at 
an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  a  guide  mounted  on  a  third  horse,  and  in 
two  hours  we  crossed  the  plains  obliquely  to  the  river’s  edge. 

The  Irawadi ,  we  were  surprised  to  find  but  a  small  river,  smaller 
even  than  we  anticipated,  though  aware  of  the  proximity  of  its  sources. 
It  was  not  more  than  eighty  yards  broad,  and  still  fordable,  though  con¬ 
siderably  swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  the  bed  was  of  rounded  stones, 
and  both  above  and  below  where  we  stood  we  could  see  numerous  shallow 
rapids  similar  to  those  in  the  Diking. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Irawadi ,  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  from  the 
moment  I  made  inquiries  at  Sadiya ;  but  since  further  evidence,  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  natives,  might  not  have  satisfied  those  who  had  adopted 
Mr.  Klaproth’s  opinion,  that  the  waters  of  the  Sampo  find  an  outlet 
through  the  channel  of  the  Irawadi,  I  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have 
occular  and  incontrovertible  demonstration  ;  and  I  could  not  help  exulting, 
when  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  clear  stream,  at  the  successful  result  of 
our  toils  and  fatigues.  Before  us,  to  the  north,  rose  a  towering  wall, 
stretching  from  W.  to  E.  offering  an  awkward  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  a  river  in  a  cross  direction,  and  we  agreed  on  the  spot  that,  if  Mr. 
Klaproth  proved  determined  to  make  his  Sampo  pass  by  Am,  he  must 
find  a  river  for  his  purpose  considerably  removed  towards  or  into  China. 

The  scenery  was  of  the  finest  order,  and  its  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  thin  mists  hovering  on  the  bases  of  the  blue  mountains.  One  majestic 
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peak  to  the  north,  peeping  from  a  mantle  of  light  clouds,  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous  from  its  superior  height,  and  from  its  deep  covering  of  pure  white 
snow,  and  the  long  ridge  leading  away  from  it  to  the  westward  was  simi¬ 
larly  clothed,  but  streaked  with  shadows  of  delicate  blue.  On  the  E. 
and  W.  were  peaks  heaped  on  one  another  in  the  utmost  irregularity  of 
height  and  form,  and  at  all  distances.  Our  guide  pointed  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  two  larger  branches  uniting  to  form  the  river,  the  Namkiu,  by 
which  name  the  Khamtis  distinguish  the  Irawadi  throughout  its  course  to 
the  sea,  and  the  Namyen ,  the  western  branch.  The  mountain,  at  the  source 
of  the  latter,  bearing  315°,  and  the  former  345°.  We  could  also  perceive  the 
snow  to  the  westward,  some  continuing  as  far  round  to  the  S.  W.  as  240*. 
The  plain  we  rode  over  is  covered  with  low  grass  and  crossed  in  seve¬ 
ral  directions  by  narrow  belts  of  tree  jungle,  which  mark  some  water 
courses  filled  in  the  rains.  A  great  part  of  this  plain  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  before  the  disturbances  and  dissensions  introduced  by  the 
Burmans ;  and  there  were  many  Khaphok  villages  on  it.  South  of  where 
we  stood,  the  river  takes  a  bend  inward  towards  the  west,  round  the  base  of 
a  low  ridge,  which  projects  from  the  hills  on  that  side. 

The  climate  appears  very  similar  to  that  of  Sadiya ,  at  the  same 
period.  After  rain,  the  thermometer  fell  five  or  six  degrees,  and  the  air 
was  delightfully  clear,  while  the  sky  was  partially  covered  with  thin 
clouds  ;  but  within  three  or  four  days,  the  atmosphere  thickened,  the 
thermometer  regained  its  highest  range,  and  it  became  excessively  close 
till  another  storm  relieved  us.  In  the  morning,  at  sun  rise,  the  range 
was  from  72°  to  78°  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day, 
from  84°  to  94°.  The  nights  were  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant. 
The  duration  of  the  rainy  weather  is  about  the  same  as  in  A sam . 
Three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  or  from  the  15th  October  to  February, 
may  be  calculated  on  as  clear  and  dry,  and  the  remainder  is  perfectly 
uncertain — however,  the  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  June,  and 
continue  to  the  15th  September. 
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The  elevation  above  the  sea,  marked  by  the  barometer,  is  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  If  JBhammo  be  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  the  river  of  eight  inches 
each  mile,  there  remain  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  feet  of  fall  in 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  between  this  place  and  JBhammo ,  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distance  being  unnaviga- 
ble,  excepting  for  small  canoes. 

Several  observations  during  our  stay,  gave  the  latitute  of  Manche 
27°  29"  165,  and  that  of  Phankai ,  the  Raja's  place,  27°  26"  13  6. 

Confined  to  the  house  by  lameness,  and  unable  to  go  abroad  to 
make  researches,  we  were  generally  employed  in  entertaining  a  crowd 
of  visitors,  who,  without  ceremony,  and  at  all  hours,  mounted  the  steps 
and  sat  themselves  down  in  the  hall,  which  was  common  to  ourselves 
and  followers. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  I  received  very  unsatisfactory  answers 
to  my  questions  concerning  their  history.  I  was  induced  to  defer  making 
any  notes  on  the  subject  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Luri  Gohain,  who 
reminded  me  that  at  Sadiya,  I  should  meet  with  men  equally  capable  of 
giving  the  information,  who  would  exercise  no  reserve  in  their  communica¬ 
tions.  At  Sadiya ,  however,  my  unfortunate  illness  prevented  my  prose¬ 
cuting  enquiry  either  on  this  or  on  many  other  points,  which  I  had  reserved 
for  greater  leisure.  With  respect  to  their  history,  I  can  only  notice  here, 
that  the  Khamtis  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country 
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from  about  the  same  time  that  Asam  was  conquered  by  another  party  of 
their  nation.  They  are  Shams,  and  came  from  that  part  bordering  on 
Yunan  and  Siam.  Whether  or  not  they  are,  as  Mr.  Klaproth  supposes, 
of  Tartar  origin,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  if  they  be,  the  period 

of  their  migration  into  the  Sham  provinces  must  be  very  remote,  since 
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all  traces  of  their  original  language  have  been  lost.  Here  they  are 
insulated  as  a  people  :  a  very  extensive  district,  inhabited  by  Singfo 
tribes,  intervening  between  them  and  the  nearest  place  where  the  Sham* 
language  is  known.  They  informed  me  that,  according  to  their  traditions, 
the  country,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  was  occupied  by  Latnas ,  and  the 
Kliaphok  tribe  ;  however,  I  could  discover  no  similarity  between  the 
languages  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  that 
of  the  Thibetians ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  intercourse  ever 
existed  with  Thibet ,  it  should  have  been  entirely  dropped,  or  that  the 
barbarian  Mishmis  should  ever  have  been  suffered  to  become  the  only 
channel  of  communication  with  the  parent  country. 

The  Muluks  have  already  been  mentioned  as  having  a  peculiar 
language.  The  mass  of  the  labouring  population  is  of  the  Khaphok  tribe, 
whose  dialect  is  closely  allied  to  the  Singfo,  yet  sufficiently  different 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  both  parties  in  holding  converse.  In  the 
language  of  the  Khanung,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  and  E., 
a  few  words  are  found  resembling  the  Singfo ,  but  it  may  be  pronounced 
a  distinct  language.  That  of  the  Khalang  tribe,  whose  villages  on  the 
Namlang ,  subject  to  Manche ,  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  resembles  the 
Singfo  more  nearly,  as  also  does  that  of  the  Nogmun  tribe,  who  are  on 
Nam  Disang.  But  none  of  these  dialects  are  at  all  allied  to  the  Sham  or 
Khamti.  This  small  tract,  perhaps,  affords  an  unparalleled  instance  of 
seven  dialects  being  spoken  at  villages  remote  from  each  other,  only  one 
day’s  journey,  which  differ  so  much  that  the  inhabitant  of  one  would  not 
be  understood  at  the  other.  The  difficulty  which  would  arise,  is  got  over 
by  their  all  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Khamti. 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  according  to  the  Luri  Gohain,  the  Khamtis  speak 
precisely  the  same  language  (Shams)  with  the  Shams  of  Mungkhung ,  or  those  from  beyond  the 
Irawadi.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  whether  the  Siamese  language  differs  in  any  respect  from 
theirs,  or  is  materially  the  same. 
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The  only  important  Geographical  information  obtained,  was  relative 
to  the  course  of  the  Irawadi  to  JBhammo,  and  the  large  eastern  branch 
falling  in  at  about  two  days’  journey  above  where  the  road  turns  off 
to  Mungkhung .  This  river  had  hitherto  been  a  stumbling  block  ill 
reconciling  the  accounts  of  the  Singfos  and  Barmans.  The  latter  appear 
generally  to  be  unacquainted  with  it,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  simply 
by  their  turning  off  towards  Mognon,  having  the  Irawadi  at  some  distance 
on  their  right ;  the  Singfos,  on  the  contrary,  know  nothing  of  the  river 
below  them,  and  their  route  towards  Asam  enters  the  Hukung  valley  from 
the  eastward: 

Of  the  existence  of  the  Suhmai  Kha ,  Pongmai,  or  Sinmai  Kha, 
(for  by  all  these  names  it  is  known)  there  could  be  no  doubt  after 
the  distinct  reports  of  the  Singfo  Ambassadors,  mentioned  in  an  early 
part  of  this  Memoir:  the  difficulty  was  to  ascertain  where  it  joins  the 
Irawadi.  The  required  information  was  now  most  satisfactorily  obtained 
from  Chow  Nan,  the  son  of  the  last  ruling  Khamti  Prince,  and  it  was 
fully  corroborated  by  a  Khaku  Singfo  of  my  party,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  that  quarter,  and  some  in  Yunan.  Chow  Nan  had  been 
twice  by  the  route  of  the  river  to  Amerapura ,  where  he  had  remained 
several  months  in  the  character  of  Envoy,  or  perhaps  of  hostage.  They 
gave  me  a  skeleton  map,  showing  the  principal  streams  falling  into  the 
Irawadi ,  on  the  east  bank,  and  the  number  of  days’  journey  between 
each  from  Manclie  to  JBhammo.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Shumai 
Kha  rises  in  the  northern  mountains,  at  no  great  distance  eastward  from 
the  heads  of  the  Irawadi,  but  had  no  positive  information.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  Lou  Kyang,  bordering  Yunan  on  the  W., 
makes  it  impossible,  according  to  the  maps  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  Sh&mai 
can  come  from  China.  And  the  objections  to  assigning  it  a  very  distant 
source  are,  first,  its  want  of  magnitude,  for  it  is  not  described  as  larger 
than  the  Khamti  branch  ;  the  direction  of  the  high  range  which  would 
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require  it  to  break  through  the  most  elevated  ground  in  that  quarter,  and, 
in  fact,  the  want  of  room. 

Curiosity  led  us  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  weekly  markets,  which 
are  regularly  held  on  the  plain  outside  the  gate  of  the  Stockade,  and  we 
were  much  pleased  at  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted,  without  any  of  the  haggling  and  din  of  a  bazar  in  Hindustan.  We 
found  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  buyers  and  sellers  assembled  in  a 
crowd,  but  separated  into  groups,  for  the  sale  of  each  particular  article, 
so  that  a  buyer  could  readily  take  his  choice  from  all  of  the  kind  exposed. 
The  currency  of  the  country  is  the  thin  iron  da ,  manufactured  by  the 
Khanungs:  for  some  of  these  each  comer  exchanges  his  uncoined  silver, 
weighing  it  carefully  in  little  scales  which  he  brings  with  him,  and  the 
das  he  again  exchanges  for  the  articles  required.  We  observed  for  sale, 
dried  fish,  salt,  fowls,  eggs,  pigs,  ginger,  onions,  tobacco,  lead,  das  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  former  kind  for  use,  and  some  few  things  more.  The 
salt  was  of  good  quality,  but  excessively  dear— about  half  a  seer  for  a 
rupee’s  weight  of  silver. 

On  the  25th  May,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bura  Raja ,  to  talk  of  our 
return,  and  wafe  instantly  promised  a  supply  of  rice  and  whatever  else 
they  could  furnish  for  our  journey.  He  smiled  at  my  offer  of  payment, 
and  answered,  that  he  should  be  heartily  ashamed  to  accept  an  equivalent 
for  such  trifles.  His  good  will  did  not  lead  him  to  oblige  so  readily  in 
another  affair  which  we  had  to  discuss  with  him.  We  had  been  given  to 
understand,  principally  by  our  young  friend,  Chow  Nan,  that  the  upper 
road  to  the  Phungan  pass  would  be  far  preferable  for  us  on  the  return,  as 
it  would  save  at  least  two  days’  journey,  by  avoiding  the  deep  bend  of  the 
Namlang  to  the  south,  and  present  no  more  difficulty  than  the  one  we 
came,  excepting  that  the  trouble  would  have  to  be  incurred  again  of 
opening  a  path  through  the  jungles  of  the  low  ground,  but  that  would  be 
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fully  compensated  for  by  our  ascending  sooner  out  of  the  region  of  rank 
jungles  and  close  underwood.  The  old  man,  when  this  was  mentioned  to 
him,  allowed  without  hesitation,  that  the  upper  route  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
said  he  could  not  oppose  our  going  that  way  if  we  were  determined  to  do  so, 
but  he  very  earnestly  requested  that  we  would  not,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Singfos  from  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  and  indeed  our  own 
followers  also,  who  might  become  competent  guides  to  their  more  mischiev¬ 
ously  inclined  neighbours.  He  said  he  both  feared  and  hated  the  Singfos ; 
and  those  of  our  party,  were  they  not  under  our  protection,  should  not 
return  through  any  part  of  his  country.  To  Singfos ,  he  already  owed  the 
loss  of  the  Aleth  people  on  the  Namlang,  and  it  was  because  his  Khdlang 
villages  are  so  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  upper  route,  that  he  felt  so 
much  anxiety  at  the  present  moment  to  keep  that  shut  up,  and  if  there 
were  to  be  any  intercourse  with  Asain ,  to  make  the  high  road  the  way  we 
came.  We  had  to  state  what  appeared  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  objec¬ 
tions.  That  our  own  guides  (and  many  more)  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  forbidden  path,  and  consequently  that  our  travelling  in  it  would 
scarcely  affect  the  question.  We  had  a  sort  of  horror  in  recollecting  the 
leeches,  the  damdums,  and  the  mud  and  jungles  of  the  Phungan;  but 
we  promised  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  good  old  Raja,  if  he  continued 
to  hold  the  same  opinion. 

It  is  a  singular  custom  amongst  the  Khamtis ,  that  the  principal 
amusement  of  their  Chiefs  is  working  in  metals,  in  which  practice  renders 
them  infinitely  more  skilful  than  the  lower  classes,  who,  perhaps,  cannot 
spare  much  time  from  their  labors  in  the  field.  Amongst  the  specimens 
shown  us  of  their  art,  we  saw  a  well-fashioned  musket  lock.  Another, 
was  a  massive  pipe-bowl  of  brass,  which  had  griffins  for  supporters,  very 
boldly  designed.  Both  of  these  were  executed  by  the  Bnra  Rajas 
brother.  Their  ordinary  silver  pipes  are  of  very  neat  workmanship. 
They  were  very  curious  about  any  little  mechanical  apparatus  that 
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we  had  with  us,  and  astonishingly  apt  in  understanding  it.  At  their 
desire,  I  opened  the  lock  of  my  sextant  box,  and  drew  for  them  figures  of 
its  various  parts,  from  which  they  assured  me  they  should  be  able  to 
imitate  it.  I  also  opened  and  explained  to  them  the  uses  and  connexion  of 
the  separate  pieces  of  a  musical  snuff  box,  which  I  intended  for  a  present 
to  the  j Raja.  They  were  highly  delighted  with  it,  but  they  expressed 
their  fear  that  they  scarcely  understood  it  well  enough,  upon  so  hasty  an 
explanation  and  inspection,  to  enable  them,  in  my  absence,  to  detect  the 
cause  of  derangement,  should  it  get  out  of  order.  I  also  gave  a  pair  of 
Magnetic  bars,  which  had  excited  their  attention  ;  not  more  by  their 
property  of  giving  direction  to  needles,  than  that  of  assisting  in  the 
detection  of  iron  ores,  which  I  exhibited  to  them  by  driving  off  the  sulphur 
from  some  pyrites,  the  nature  of  which  they  had  been  ignorant  of  till  then. 
They  expressed  great  delight  when  I  showed  them  that  sulphur,  for 
which  they  paid  a  very  high  price  to  petty  Singfo  traders,  could  be  readily 
obtained,  at  small  cost,  in  their  own  country.  They  immediately  brought 
me  the  Galena,  from  which  the  Khanungs ,  by  a  process  which  they  kept 
secret  from  them,  procure  the  silver,  and  they  asked  me  for  an  explanation 
of  this  enigma,  but  it  was  too  late  to  get  cupels  made,  and  I  failed,  from 
exhaustion,  in  attempting  to  oxidate  it  with  nitre ;  before  the  blowpipe, 
however,  I  gave  them  such  instruction  as  I  could.  They  promised  to 
manufacture  a  still,  after  my  projected  improvements,  and  as  they  are  fond 
of  their  whisky,  I  dare  say  they  will.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  their 
still  resembles  very  closely  the  one  described  by  Turner,  as  common  in 
Bliotan  ;  it  consists  of  a  boiler,  cut  out  of  the  soap  stone,  with  a  cylinder  of 
the  same  material  closely  fitting  on,  and  having  iron  bars  at  its  bottom 
to  sustain  a  small  China  bason.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by 
a  concave  dish  of  brass  or  copper,  which  is  kept  filled  with  cool  water, 
that  the  ascending  vapour  being  condensed  upon  it  may  trickle  down 
towards  the  centre,  and  drop  into  the  bason,  which  is  placed  there  to 
receive  it. 
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After  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Burlton  to  Kumtang ,  whither 
he  had  removed  to  avoid  the  heat  and  inconvenience  of  the  crowd, 
which  ao-o-ravated  his  fever,  I  received  a  message  from  the  Bara  Raja 
to  entreat  me  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Munglang  people,  who 
had  arrived  from  their  villages  at  Namlang  Mukh,  and  were  pressing 
him  to  use  his  interest  with  me  to  persuade  me  to  visit  them.  Not 
understanding  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  I  went  over,  and  learned  that 
they  had  threatened  him  with  complaints  to  the  Barmans ,  and  not  he 
alone,  but  all  those  assembled,  prayed  me  to  avert  the  evil  which  might 
ensue,  by  gratifying  these  people.  I  in  vain  urged  the  length  of  journey 
\vTe  had  to  perform,  and  necessity  of  not  delaying  our  departure,  but 
thinking  their  motive  might  be  a  more  interested  one  than  that  of  giving 
their  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me,  and  themselves  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  paying  me  attention,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  making  a 
present,  and  found  their  eagerness  immediately  lessened.  The  Raja 
hinted  his  wish,  that  I  would  give  them  all  I  could  spare.  They  soon 
after  took  their  departure,  and  then  instantly  I  saw  some  tablets  produc¬ 
ed,  and  the  old  gentleman  and  his  council,  with  better  recollection  than  I 
should  have  expected,  made  a  list  of  my  present,  including  every  item. 
This,  it  was  explained  to  me,- was  intended  as  a  record  to  enable  them,  in 
case  of  the  Chiefs  of  Munglang  accusing  them  to  the  Barmans,  to  shew 
that  they  also  had  been  equal  sharers  in  whatever  had  been  given  by  us. 
The  Raja  afterwards  candidly  confessed,  that  he  was  anxious  for 
our  departure,  and  that  it  was  at  first  his  wish  to  furnish  us  with  rice, 
and  request  us  to  return  from  the  Muluk  villages,  which  he  would  have 
done,  but  for  consideration  for  his  relatives,  the  Sadiya  and  Laong 
Goha'ms,  whom  he  might  have  subjected  to  our  displeasure  by  such  an 
act.  He  was  under  great  apprehension  that  the  Burmans,  when  inform¬ 
ed  of  our  visit,  would  suspect  him  of  having  invited  us  over,  in  order  to 
arrange  for  the  removal  of  the  Khamtis  into  our  own  territories.  I  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  no  longer  objected  to  our  returning  by  the  upper 
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According  to  promise,  a  specimen  of  the  tea-tree  was  brought  to  me 
from  one  of  the  neighbouring  low  hills,  it  was  a  full  grown  one,  that  is,  about 
five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  were  coarse  and  large,  and  not  numerous.  Their 
mode  of  preserving  it  is  to  drive  the  leaves  when  fresh,  by  strong  pressure, 
into  a  bamboo,  and  some  salt,  I  think,  was  added.  Several  presents  were 
offered  me  of  things  which  would  have  been  deemed  curious,  but  I  could 
not  accept  them,  as  I  had  not  sufficient  means  of  carrying  even  those 
things  which  were  absolutely  required. 

On  taking  leave,  all  our  friends  accompanied  me  to  some  distance 
from  the  village,  and  the  Rajas  brother,  called  the  Palanseng  Gohain , 
was  deputed  to  see  us  properly  provided,  at  the  Moolook  villages,  with  a 
store  of  rice. 

I  observed  on  the  return,  that  the  hills  between  the  Irawadi  and 
Namlang ,  at  least  those  on  the  road,  are  of  mica  slate :  at  the  base,  near 
the  Khokhao  rivulet,  I  saw  some  of  the  blocks  of  soapstone,  which  they 
employ  for  culinary  vessels ;  it  appeared  to  be  Nacrite,  it  is  extremely 
sectile,  and  is  said  to  bear  the  strongest  heat  uninjured. 

At  Ndmbak ,  on  the  3 1st  May,  we,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  observing  some  lunar  distances,  which,  however,  were  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  clouds  interrupted  us  frequently  at  the  moment,  and  prevented 

our  getting  corresponding  altitudes  in  the  afternoon  for  time,  also  the  lati- 

• 

tude  of  Ndmbak ,  was  obliged  to  be  inferred  from  that  of  Khalang.  Plains, 
partially  cultivated,  extend  to  the  Khalang  villages,  and  about  them  there 
is  an  extended  patch  of  fine  rice  fields.  There  are  two  villages,  each  of 
about  twenty  houses.  The  people  are  short  muscular  men,  dressed  in  a 
very  inferior  style  to  the  Khamtis.  We  were  persuaded  to  halt  one  dav, 
while  a  party  went  forward  to  cut  the  path.  Of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s 
men,  who  had  been  left  at  the  first  Mulluk  village,  that  they  might 
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enjoy  as  long  a  rest  as  possible  to  cure  their  sores  and  swellings,  three 
were  still  in  such  a  state,  that  their  proceeding  with  us  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  one  of  mine  had  absconded,  so  that  we  were  at  a  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  carriage  of  our  small  baggage,  dimi¬ 
nished  as  it  was  by  the  numerous  presents  given  to  the  Khamtis,  and 
were  obliged,  after  a  close  inspection,  to  discard  the  smallest  superfluity. 
As  this  was  the  period  requiring  most  attention  to  their  cultivation,  we 
could  not  induce  the  Raja  to  give  us  men  on  any  terms.  The  ulcers 
on  our  own  hands  and  ankles,  proceeding  from  the  damdurn  and  leech 
bites,  would  not  get  well.  The  former  troublesome  insect  abounds  to 
such  a  degree  at  K/ialang,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  people  can  endure  to  live 
there.  There  is  a  very  pretty  temple  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  village,  surrounded  by  a  square  court  yard,  which  is  neatly  kept,  and 
is  planted  with  plum,  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  latitude  of  Kha- 
lang ,  by  a  good  observation  of  S.  Urs.  Maj.  was  27°  32'  23". 

On  the  2d  June,  at  an  early  hour,  we  were  fairly  on  our  way  to  return, 
anxious  enough  to  see  our  neat  built  house  at  Sadiya ,  with  such  comforts 
as  it  afforded,  but  by  no  means  careless  about  the  dismal  journey  which 
was  to  bring  us  there.  The  pretty  little  valley  of  the  Ndmlang  soon 
closed,  and  where  two  equal  streams,  the  Namseya  and  Phungyun,  meet, 
and  form  the  first-named  river,  we  entered  once  more  into  a  ravine  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  eye  rests  on  nought  but  inhospitable  jungles,  or  the 
foaming  torrent.  At  the  point  of  confluence  there  is  a  bridge  for  the 
convenience,  apparently  of  the  Mtshmt *  visitors,  whose  only  route  is  by  the 
Namseya.  The  bridge  is  a  curiosity  for  its  lightness  and  seeming  insta¬ 
bility.  Its  length  is  full  eighty  yards,  and  it  is  built  of  very  few  canes. 
The  principal  strength  lies  in  the  bunch  of  supporters  above,  on  which 


*  The  Mxshmx  route  from  the  Lathi  on  the  Brahmaputra  to  Khalang. 
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are  threaded  the  elliptical  rings  which  sustain  the  road-way,  but  this  is 
of  two  canes  only,  and  there  are  two  only  on  each  side  to  hold  by. 

4  he  Palanseng  Gohain  and  his  people,  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  informed  us  that  we  were  actually  upon  the  base  of  the  Phungan 
mountain,  and  here  they  left  us,  warning  us  that  it  was  very  uncertain 
whether  we  should  find  water  that  day  unless  we  could  reach  the 
snow.  I  followed  the  example  of  some  others  in  filling  the  joint 
of  a  bamboo,  and  suspending  it  by  a  cane  to  my  shoulders,  and 
we  provided  for  our  dinner,  by  wrapping  up  some  ready-boiled  rice 
in  a  plantain  leaf.  We  plodded  on  up  the  steep  ascent  till  we  were 
heartily  weary,  resting  but  little,  and  guided  in  our  exertion  by  our 
anxiety  to  reach  the  spot,  where  our  guides  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
found  a  small  pool, — careless  of  the  advance  of  our  people  whom 
we  soon  left  far  behind.  In  our  turn  wre  needed,  and  found  encourage- 
ment  from  the  Singfos,  whose  hardiness  enabled  them  to  be  always 
in  the  van,  and  who  very  little  liked  the  idea  of  sleeping  supper¬ 
less.  An  apple  was  found  on  the  ascent,  of  a  delightful  scent,  but 
astringent  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bite  twice  at  it.  We 
saw  no  other  novelty.  From  eight  till  past  three,  we  continued  our  toil,  and 
rejoiced  to  tind  the  pool — it  was  muddy  and  filthy,  but  no  matter — it  was 
not  dry.  But  this,  with  a  pot  of  rice,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the 
Singfos,  and  which  we  knew  how  to  discuss  without  the  aid  of  spoons, 
were  our  only  luxuries— fatigue  taught  us  to  forget  that  we  had  no  beds. 
The  elevation  of  our  halting  place  was  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  above  the  sea. 

✓ 

Many  of  the  people  had  not  arrived  when  we  started  again  in  the 
morning.  We  soon  left  behind  us  both  underwood  and  forest  trees — the 
only  remaining  plants  were  the  rhododendron,  and  a  bushy  ever-green, 
growing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  it  was  very  laborious  to  push 
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our  way  through :  we  mounted  several  peaks  connected  by  ridges 
with  the  parent  height,  but  from  the  commanding  points,  whence  we 
ought  to  have  had  an  extended  view,  we  looked  down  on  nought  but 
masses  of  white  mist  and  clouds.  Mists  also  driving  like  rain,  almost 
always  obscured  the  view  of  the  snows  above  us.  The  first  snow  we 
passed,  was  lying  in  small  unconnected  patches,  but  about  two  o’clock 
we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  sheet  which  covered  the  whole  apex  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  'and  found  that,  since  the  naked-limbed  guides  and  Singfos 
could  not  endure  sinking  up  to  the  knee  in  it,  we  had  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  avoid  the  deepest  bed.  The  very  few  trees  towards  the 
summit  were  junipers,  but  those  upon  the  flat  table,  which  forms  the  apex, 
were  miserable  things  of  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  According  to  report, 
from  this  elevated  peak*  the  view  includes  not  only  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
ivadi,  with  the  plains  of  Hukung  and  MungkMng  at  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance,  but  also  the  Lama  country  to  the  N.E. ;  however,  far  from  enjoying 
these  beauties,  we  only  saw  the  dense  mist,  which,  driven  along  by  a  strong 
wind,  wet  us  to  the  skin.  The  guides  being  deprived  of  a  sight  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  became  doubtful  of  the  way,  and  we  were  detained  for 
an  hour  trying  the  descent  on  all  sides,  till  they  agreed  that  the  direction 
we  had  first  taken  must  be  the  right  one,  and  in  that  we  soon  found 
ourselves  moving  rapidly  down  towards  the  south,  in  a  ravine  filled  with 
snow,  below  the  crust  of  which  the  roaring  of  the  head  of  the  Phungan 
rivulet  was  loudly  audible.  At  half-past  four,  we  had  cleared  the  great 
sheet,  and  the  snow  remained  only  in  patches  ;  but  our  guides  giving  us 
no  hopes  of  reaching  a  halting  place  having  more  advantages,  we  agreed 
to  stay,  where  there  was  not  a  leaf  but  that  of  the  fir,  or  rhododendron,  to 
build  our  huts  of — nor  wood  for  fires,  but  that  which  was  sodden  and  wet. 
We  had  luckily  a  quilt  each  and  a  rug.  The  rugs  we  stretched  to  branches 


*  The  Barometer  was  set  at  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  the  summit ;  it  gave  the  altitude 
above  the  sea  12,474  feet. 
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of  the  rhododendron,  as  some  shelter  from  the  penetrating  mists.  The  cold, 
and  novelty  of  their  situation,  deprived  our  people  of  all  energy,  and  with 
our  best  exertions  of  encouragement  and  threats,  we,  with  difficulty,  got  a  fire 
lighted.  One  of  our  good-natured  and  willing  guides  agreed  in  the  morning 
to  go  back,  lest  the  traces  left  should  prove  insufficient  to  direct  those  in  the 
rear,  who  were  yet  more  numerous  than  those  arrived.  One  poor  fellow  was 
found  to  have  passed  the  night  alone,  on  the  very  top — and  for  the  remain¬ 
der,  the  precautionary  measure  of  sending  back  guides  seemed  to  have  been 
fortunate,  for  they  were  discovered  wandering  about  the  spot  where  our 
devious  tracks  showed  that  we  ourselves  had  missed  the  road.  At  one 
o’clock  there  remained  in  the  rear  only  four  men,  who  were  so  much 
fatigued,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  conquering  the  mountain  that 
day,  or  of  their  keeping  up  with  us  if  they  had ;  and,  since  the  Luri 
Gtohain  was  behind  us,  having  halted  another  day  at  N&mbah,  we  consi¬ 
dered  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  in  leaving  them  to  follow  at 
their  convenience.  The  whole  day  was  excessively  cold  and  unpleasant, 
the  heavy  mists  and  drifting  rain  continuing  without  intermission.  We 
would  have  removed  to  better  quarters,  but  were  informed  that  no  such 
were  within  some  hours’  march. 

Leaving  the  Phungan  on  the  morrow,  we  mounted  the  wall  on  its 
right  bank,  and  there,  while  descending  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Irawadi  from  those  of  the  Brahmaputra ,  a  transient  clearness  gave 
us  a  view  ot  our  old  halting  place  on  the  Dapha,  which  we  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  without  great  delight.  A  short  march  brought  us  back  into  our  old 
path  at  the  crest  of  the  Phungan  pass  ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been  fatiguing 
as  it  was  generally  on  the  descent,  but  it  became  so  from  the  kind  of 
jungle  we  had  to  make  our  way  through,  or  over — for  often  the  boughs  of 
the  rhododendron  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  we  stepped  from  one  to 
another,  four  and  five  feet  elevated  above  the  ground. 
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The  ‘  Diamond’  of  the  Wanglbo  afforded  us,  as  before,  water  for  one 
meal ;  we  reached  it  with  difficulty  in  one  day  from  the  Dapha.  Thence 
also  to  the  Diking ,  our  anxiety  to  return  to  a  place  of  rest  made  us  per¬ 
form  the  journey  (mostly  down  hill)  in  one  day;  but  the  effects  upon  us  of 
descending  so  rapidly  from  a  region  of  cold  to  the  scorching  heats  of  the 
low  country  was  so  severely  felt,  that  we  passed  a  miserable  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Diking  without  sleep,  and  Lieutenant  Burlton  has  preserved 
a  note,  that  the  pulse  of  one  beat  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  of  the 
other  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in  the  minute,  while  we  were  in  that 
restless  condition. 

We  crossed  the  Dapha,  as  before,  by  the  suspension  bridge,  and  there 
we  were  informed,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Bisa  Gam  had  letters 
and  a  parcel  for  us.  I  mention  this  to  introduce  an  instance  of  Singfo 
duplicity.  At  Kasan  we  halted  an  entire  day,  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Bisa  for  our  letters,  and  we  rewarded  him  when,  in  the  evening,  he 
returned  with  the  answer,  that,  at  an  appointed  place  on  the  Diking,  the 
Bisa  Gam  would  attend  in  person  to  deliver  them.  There  we  stopped, 
and  were  disappointed ;  but  we  afterwards  learned  that  our  most  worthy 

m 

messenger  had  done  what  many  fire-side  travellers  take  the  liberty  of 
doing.  He  was  contented  with  performing  the  journey  while  smoking  a 
pipe  in  his  own  hut. 

The  river  was  pretty  full,  and  the  rapids  consequently  very  boisterous  ; 
but  after  descending  the  first  and  worst  of  them,  with  the  precaution  of 
lowering  our  boats  gently  down  the  smoother  side,  we  shot  the  rest  with 
immense  rapidity,  and  in  one  day  and  a  half  from  Kasanwe  landed  at  Sadiya . 

Of  those  who  set  out  with  us  on  the  return,  all  arrived  safe;  and  of 
those  of  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  men  who  remained,  one  also  found  his  way 
back  with  another  party.  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  have  all  returned 
to  their  own  country. 


,1  * 
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No.  I.— ROUTE  FROM  GOHATI  TO  MURSING  GAON See  p.  325. 


1st  day.  From  Darang  to  Chatgar'i  occupies  two  jmhars,  and  the  direction  is 
nearly  north. 

2d.  To  Kariyapcir,  direction  north,  two  nullahs  are  crossed,  and  the  road  passes 
through  much  jungle  ;  this  is  considered  a  full  day’s  journey. 


3d.  In  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Gumgaon,  the  road  through  jungles  abounding 
with  wild  elephants. 

4th.  Amaratlial,  within  the  hills,  is  reached  in  two  pahars  with  difficulty  ;  the  road 
is  through  hills  on  the  banks  of  a  nullah,  which  is  repeatedly  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
one  plank.  Amarathal  is  rebuilt  every  year.  The  violence  of  the  rains  destroys  the 
houses,  and  renders  the  roads  impassable,  and  the  force  of  the  mountain  torrents  sweeps 
away  the  bridges.  Direction  north. 

5th  and  6th.  Bagahgaon  is  considered  one  day’s  journey,  but  it  was  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reach  it  on  the  fifth  day,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  a  mountain  in  the  road.  In 
this  hill  there  is  a  cave,  in  which  fifty  or  sixty  men  can  find  room,  and  here  our  travellers 
rested.  The  remaining  part  of  the  distance  occupied  but  a  short  time  the  next  day.  The 
village  is  on  a  hill  north  of  the  road,  but  travellers  rest  in  two  or  three  houses  situated 
below.  They  build  here  of  stone,  and  roof  with  mats.  They  eat  wheat  flower,  which  is 
prepared  by  heating  and  mixing  it  with  water,  rice,  either  boiled  or  heated  with  a  kind  of 
oil  which  sells  very  dear,  and  kampa  gondi ,  the  seed  of  which,  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
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the  poppy,  is  yellow  (the  pod  black) ;  this  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  Goat’s  flesh 
is  eaten — but  neither  that  of  fowls,  hogs,  or  bullocks.  Direction  north. 

6th  and  7th.  Narigaon  was  also  reached  in  two  stages,  though  it  might  be  made  in 
one  with  great  difficulty.  The  halting  place  is  a  cavern  in  the  hill.  Thus  far  the  road  is  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  sometimes  on  the  bed  of  it,  sometimes  on  the  hill’s  side;  at  Narigaon 
it  is  left  to  the  south.  The  village  is  on  a  high  hill;  the  direction,  during  the  first  day,  is 
north,  and,  on  the  second,  north-east. 

8th  and  9th.  Thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  the  bend  of  the  nullah  above 
mentioned,  the  road  passes  between  two  mountains,  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  are 
many;  it  is  scarcely  three  feet  wide,  and  is  ankle  deep  in  mud  in  many  places  ;  it  is  made 
with  wood.  The  stage  is  not  a  long  one ;  but  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  road,  it  is  not 
possible  to  advance  more  than  two  or  three  kos  a  day. 

The  direction,  on  the  second  day,  is  first  east,  and  then  due  north  to  Mursinggaon, 
which  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bhuruli  river.  Many  villages  are  seen  to  the 
south  ;  their  food  is  the  same  here  as  above  stated,  but  the  rice  they  use,  being  brought 
from  Asam,  is  very  dear ;  there  is  very  little  cultivation. 

»  ' 

10th.  Hence  two  kos,  a  little  north  of  east,  is  Dumkugaon,  on  a  nullah  ;  and  two 

kos  again  beyond  that,  the  Deb  Raja  was  found  encamped  in  a  garden,  on  the  water’s 
edge.  Here  and  there  snow  was  seen  on  the  mountain,  and  water  flowing  from  it. 

Tawang  is  three  days’ journey  from  the  Deb’s  encampment,  and  respectable  Tawang 
people  said  that  Sunea-hath  is  three  days  further  ;  thence  there  are  two  roads,  one  towards 
Nepal,  the  other  north  to  L’liassa,  underthe  Kulita  Raja,  whichis  fifteen  days’  journey. 
From  L’hassa,  in  fifteen  days,  a  province  of  China  is  reached,  either  by  water  or  by  a 
land  route.  The  boats  used  are  of  leather,  on  account  of  the  number  of  rocks  met  with. 
At  the  end  of  a  stage  the  leather  boat  is  hauled  up  and  dried.  By  land,  it  is  requisite 
to  carry  provisions  for  the  fifteen  days,  as  the  hills  are  not  inhabited.  There  are  on  the 
road  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  many  other  animals. 


Tawang  is  said  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bonash . 
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No.  II— BOGA  DAMRA’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FLOOD  OF  THE 

DIHONG:— p.  326. 

“  In  1657,  (A.  D.  1735)  two  rivers  flowed  into  our  country.  There  were  formerly 
two  Cachari  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senglai  river,  near  the  Dihong  Dipang. 
Belonging  to  these  villages  were  two  hils,  (lakes)  the  names  of  which  were  Diha  Darua 
and  Dibangiya:  the  Senga  Senglai  flowing  from  the  Duriya  Gohain’s  country  into 
these  two  hils ,  takes  the  name  of  Dihong  Dipang.  The  Senglai  river  flowing  from  the 
Kulita  country  joins  the  Dihong.  Boats  cannot  navigate  the  Dihong  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Senglai  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks,  but  by  going  forty  days  up  the  stream  of  the 
Dihong  it  may  be  reached,  and  thence  to  Kulita  is  twelve  days’  journey.  The  Senglai 
is  not  navigable. 


From  Sacliya  to  Kulita  is  a  journey  of  forty-two  days  and  six  hours,  in  the  middle 
of  the  way  the  route  lies  through  hills,  where  the  dense  jungles  make  it  very  difficult  to 
proceed. 

* 

Fi om  the  Ahors,  a  distance  ot  nine  days,  are  the  Bihors  ,■  from  the  Bihors,  a  distance 

of  three  days  are  the  Jiohars.  From  the  Jiohars,  distant  seven  days,  are  the  Barkanas, _ 

in  the  whole,  the  distance  occupies,  as  above,  forty-two  and  a  half  days  to  Kulita,  which  is 
three  days’  journey  beyond  the  Barkanas.  There  are,  on  the  whole,  twenty-four  hills  and 
eleven  large  torrents,  besides  innumerable  small  ones  ;  but  the  passage  by  the  hills  is 
impracticable  on  account  ot  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Barkanas  the  products  of 
Kulita  are  elephants’  teeth,  “  hurisar,”  copper  vessels,  hor  his  and  sengumuri  his, 
(two  kinds  of  poison)  “  Gathiyan  ,  silk,  musk  and  chowree  tails. 

North-westward  from  Kulita,  distant  nine  days’  journey,  is  the  country  of  the  Kibong 
Gohayn.  The  Duriya  country  is  distant  from  Kibong  five  days’  journey.  The  Dihong 
Dipang  flows  from  betwixt  the  countries  of  Kihong  and  Duriya .” 

Eaihnnas,  laige-eared  the  Asamese  are  as  confident  of  the  existence  of  this  tribe  as  of  that  of  the  fabulous 
Sri  Lohit  and  its  three  branches,  ( Brahmaputra ,  Dihong,  and  Irawadi.)  Those  who  are  not  remarkably  credu¬ 
lous,  repiesent  the  ear  as  merely  hanging  down  to  the  waist,  while  others  are  positively  informed,  that  at  night 

the  lelt  ear  serves  as  an  ample  bed  to  sleep  on,  with  sufficient  to  spare  to  wrap  the  body  up  in.  Lieut.  W. 

It  is  curious  that  this  notion  should  be  still  in  existence,  being  now  as  old  as  the  days  of  Megasthenes:  it 
pio\es  also,  that  he  did  not  invent  the  fiction,  but  honestly  repeated  what  he  had  heard  in  India. _ H.  H.  VV. 
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No.  III.— NOTE  ON  M.  KLAPROTH’S  THEORY  OF  THE  COURSE  OF 

THE  SANPO. 

'  *  1}  i,  ■  •«  I  ^  Sftfl  * 

Since  my -labors  have  not  terminated  so  successfully  as  to  furnish  absolute  proof  of 
the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  Stitnpo  and  BvctliTnciputvo,^  I  might  leave  it  to  others 
to  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  data  furnished  them  in  the  foregoing  part  of  my 
Memoir ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  many  will  incline  to  follow  M.  Klaproth,  in  claiming 
infallibility  for  the  Chinese  authorities  quoted  by  him.  However,  while  stating  the  few 
facts  which  I  have  yet  to  mention,  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  what  circumstances  have  materially  contributed  to  strengthen  M.  Klaproth’s 
arguments  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  endeavor  to  collect  the  evidence,  (in  my  opinion 
very  strong,)  which,  at  all  events,  deserves  to  be  weighed  against  the  assertions  of  the 
Chinese  Geographers. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  their  opinions,  M.  Klaproth  himself 
says,  “  ceux  d’  entre  eux  qui  ecrivent  sur  la  geographic  donnent  constamment  des 
details  si  minutieux  qu’on  ne  peut  don  ter  qu’  ils  ne  connoissent  pas  le  plus  grand  fleuve  de 
leur  empire.”  But  since  his  Memoiref  cannot  be  had  access  to  by  many,  it  appears  in 
every  way  advantageous  to  extract  from  it  here  the  quotations  by  which  he  supports  his 
arguments.  He  says  : — “  voici  un  extrait  de  la  grande  geographic  imperiale  de  la  Chine 
qui  fera  voir  que  le  cours  inferior  du  Yarou-dzang-bo-tchou  du  Tubet,  ou  de  1  Iraouaddy 
de  l’Ava  etoit  depuis  long- temps  connu  des  Chinois,  et  qu’  ils  l’appelloient  Ta-kin-clia- 
kiang.  La  geographic  de  la  dynastie  des  Thang  l’exprime  ainsi il  porte  aussi  le  nom  de 
Tsang  (ou  Dzang);  leshabitans  dupays  du  Tian(le  Yunnan)  l’appellent  Ta-kin-cha-kiang. 
II  vient  de  la  partie  la  plus  occidentale  du  Tubet.  Selon  la  geograqhie  du  11  unnan,  le 
grand  Kin-cha-kiang  vient  du  Tubet,  entre  dans  le  pays  de  Miantian  ou  Ava,  a  cinq  li  de 
largeur  et  va  se  jeter  dans  la  mer.  Houang-tchu-yuou,  ancien  anteur  Chinois  dit.£ 

“ - On  dit  que  les  sources  du  grand  Kin-cha-kiang  ne  sont  pas  tres  eloignees  du  pays 

de  Ta-wan  (La  Bactriane).  Depuis  les  monts  Lima  et  Tehha-chan  jusqua  l’extreme 


*  The  name  Loliita,  might  perhaps  be  substituted  with  advantage  when  referring  to  the  “  Brahmaputra  of 
Geographers,”  since  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  properly  applied  to  the  Sacred  or  Eastern  Stream. 

t  “  Sur  les  Sources  du  Brahmaputra  et  de  Vlraoaddy. 
t  I  extract  what  relates  to  this  river  only. 
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frontiere  septentrionale  de  Meng-yang  (dans  le  Yunnan*),  ou  ne  connoit  pas  bien  son 
cours :  il  passe  par  le  pays  d’une  tribu  des  sauvages  nommes  les  Cheveux  roux  (Tchhy-fa)  • 
ses  bords  y  sont  si  escarpes  qu’,  on  ne  peut  pas  y  grimper.  La  grande  geographic  de  la 
Chine,  qui  cite  ce  passage,  ajonte:  Parmi  les  rivieres  qui  passent  par  la  partie  du  pays  des 
Meng-yang  (I)  lierisseb  demontagnes  et  presque  inaccessibles,  il  y  en  a  deux  tres-grandes 
qui  a  iennent  du  nord-ouest,  1  une  s  appelle  Ta-kin-kiang  on  Ta-khin-kiang,  et  l’autre 
•  Pin-lang-kiang.  Elies  se  reunissent,  et  portent  aussi  le  nom  de  Ta-i-kiang :  de  nos  jours  les 
habitans  du  district  de  Theng-yue  donnent  generalement  k  toutes  les  grandes  rivieres  le 
nom  de  Ta-i-kiang.  Les  gens  du  pays  appellent  ce  fleuve  Kin-cha-kiang  (k  sable  d’or). 
On  trouve  dans  son  lit  le  Yu  ou  jade  oriental,  de  couleur  verte,  de  l’or  en  grains  et  en 
paillettes,  la  pierre  precieuse  appelee  tsing-chy,  du  noir,  du  cristal  de  roche  et  quelque 
fois  aussis  du  Yu  blanc.  Aux  pieds  des  montagnes  qu’  il  traverse,  on  recueille  aussi 
de  1  ambre  jaune.  Les  habitans  du  Tian  (Yun-nan)  appellent  ce  fletrve  Ta  (grand) 
Kin-cha-kiang;  leSiao  (petit)  Kin-cha-kiang,  an  contraire,  est  celui  qui  passe  aLi-Kiang, 
&c.  En  sortant  du  pays  de  Meng-yang,  ce  fleuve  coule  au  sud,  passe  devant  Houang- 
meng,  Ma-than,  Mo-tsy  et  Meng-tchung,  ou  il  recoit  une  riviere  qui  vient  de  1’  ouest :  il 
baigne  Pho-pha,  Tsimeng  et  Momang,  villes  anciennes,  coupe  la  frontiere  (de  ce  temps), 
et  va  &  Man  mo. — Il  n’y  a  aucun  doute  que  ce  fleuve  ne  soit  le  Yarou-dzang  bou  du  Tubet 
ajontent  les  editeurs  de  la  grande  geographic  imperiale.” 

The  quotation  from  Houang-tchin-yuau  ancien  auteur  Chinois  is  an  on  dit, — but 
what  does  it  assert  more  than  that  between  two  distant  points,  one  situated  in  Thibet,  the 
other  on  the  borders  of  Yunnan — the  course  of  certain  rivers  is  unknown.  The  onus 
probandi  still  lies  with  Houng-tchin-yuan,  to  show  that  the  river  lost  sight  of  in  Thibet, 
is  found  again  near  Yunnanf. 

La  Geographic  de  Yunnan  cited  proves  no  more,  nor  does  the  first  quotation,  as  they 
seem  all  to  rest  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  addition  of 


*  A  note  is  given  by  M.  Klaproth  (1)  and  it  does  not  appear  whether  (“  dans  le  Yunnan”)  is  his  addition  or 
not  “  (1)  Ce  pays  6toit  situe  en  dehors  de  la  frontiere  la  plus  occidentale  au  Yunnan  actuale. 

t  The  Chinese  geographers  seem  to  have  been  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  with  ourselves  in  respect  to 
tins  river.  They  lose  sight  ot  the  Sampo,  so  do  we ;  they  find  a  large  river  near  their  own  borders,  we  find  a 
larger;  and  we  each  declare  that  we  have  found  that  which  was  lost.  The  case  is  very  similar  also  to  the  dispute 
between  Mr.  McQueen  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  question  of  the  Nigei\  One  finds  a  proper  and 
reasonable  outlet  for  it,  which  would  give  it  an  allowable  length  of  course  ;  the  others  are  not  (or  were  not)  so 
easily  satisfied,  but  conveyed  their  river  circuitously  about,  contrary  to  all  reason. 
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the  Editors  de  la  Grande  Geographie,  ‘ II  n’ya  aucun  donte,’  induces  a  very  great  deal  of 
doubt,  as  it  appears  that  they  draw  their  conclusion  from  the  scanty  evidence  they  place 
before  us.  The  account,  hoAvever,  of  the  Ta-kin  and  Pin-lang,  is  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  in  it  we  recognise  an  accurate  description  of  the  Irawadi,  as  it  really  exists. 
To  this  day,  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  of  Yunan,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  articles  enumerated  above,  as  found  in  these  rivers.  The  amber  mines  of  the 
Kaijnduayn  have  been  long  famed  for  the  quantities  of  amber  produced.  The  green  stone 
( yU )  is  found  in  most  of  the  branches  of  the  Irawadi — (I  brought  a  specimen  from  Man- 
che,  which  was  found  in  the  Pliungan) — and  the  Uni  produces  a  stone,  the  nature  of 
which  we  could  not  exactly  ascertain  from  the  Shams,  for  which  the  Chinese  pay  a  large 
price*.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  asserted  that  the  river  of 
Thibet  enters  Yunan ;  but  to  prove  this,  M.  Klaproth  cites  “  une  ordonnance  de 
Khang-hi,”  published  in  1721.  I  give  the  extract  relating  to  this  river  at  large. 

“  II  y  a  encore  une  autre  riviere  qui  passe  par  l’extreme  frontiere  du  Yun-nan,  c’est 
le  Pin-lang-kiang  (fleuve  de  l’Arec).  Sa  source  est  dans  le  Nyari  province  du  Tubet,  & 
Test  du  mont  Gangdis  sur  le  mont  Dumdjouk-kabal,  c’est  &  dire  bouche  de  cheval.  Ce 
fleuve  recoit  plus  bas  le  nom  de  Yarou-dzangbo ;  il  coule  generalement  vers  Test,  en 
deviant  un  peu  au  sud ;  passe  par  le  pays  de  Dzangghe  et  la  ville  de  Jikar  gounggar ; 
recoit  le  Guldjao-mouren;  plus  loin,  se  dirige  au  sud,  traverse  une  contree  habitee  par 
des  hordes  non  soumises,  et  entre  dans  le  Yunnan,  pres  de  l’ancienne  ville  de  Young- 
tcheou  ;  il  y  porte  le  non  de  Pin-lang-kiang.  II  quitte  cette  province  au  fort  de  Thie-py- 
kouan  et  entre  dans  le  royaume  de  Mian-tian.” 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this  ordonnance  was  published  in  1721;  however,  the 
Jesuits  were  employed  in  Yunan,  in  constructing  their  map  of  the  province  in  1714  and 
1715,  and  they  have  neither  introduced  the  Sampo  into  Yunan,  nor  had  their  inquiries 
elicited  any  satisfactory  information  concerning  its  course  after  leaving  Thibet.  P.  Regis 
himself  says,  (he  probably  wrote  after  the  year  1721,)  f“  Mais,  ou  va  se  decharger 
le  grande  fleuve  Tsanpou?  C’est  sur  quoi  on  n’a  riea  de  certain.  Il  est  vraisemblable 


*  One  species  of  stone  they  require  to  be  sawn  in  two,  when  they  immediately  decide  to  reject  it  as  worth 
less,  or  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  it. 

t  Description  de  I’Empire  de  la  Chine. — p.  585. 
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qu’il  coule  vers  le  golphe  de  Bangale  car  du  moins  on  scait  surement  que  des  limites  du 
Thibet  il  va  Sud  oiiest  a  la  mer,  et  que  par  consequent  il  coule  vers  Aracan,  ou 
pres  de  1’embouchure  du  Gange  dans  le  Mogul.” 

That  the  Jesuits  visited  the  extreme  frontier,  we  have  evidence  in  their  table  of 
observed  latitudes,  in  which  we  find  Loughan-kouan,  which  is  in  the  extreme  S.  W.,  “  Lat. 
23°  41'  40",”  “  Long.  ]S°  32'  00",”  (west  of  Pekin  J.  San-ta-fou  is  not  included  in 
this  table ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  their  informing  us  that  its  position  is  the  result  of  seve¬ 
ral  triangles,  that  they  were  within  sight  of  it,  if  not  at  the  place  ;  still,  however,  between 
San-ta-fou  and  Teng-ye-cheiv,  distant  from  each  other  about  forty- two  miles  only,  and  of 
which  the  position  of  the  last  was  observed  (both  latitude  and  longitude* * * §),  does  M. 
Klaproth  venture  to  introduce  this  immense  stream,  which,  in  the  words  of  le  P. 

Gaubil,  is  beaucoup  plus  considerable  que  le  Houaug-ho  et  le  grand  Kiang” _ 

“  C  est  la  plus  grande  riviere  que  les  Chinois  connoissent.” 

It  is  the  more  unfavourable  to  M.  Klaproth’s  theory  and  argument,  that  he  has 
adopted  the  Bhanmo  river  as  the  channel  for  the  Pin-lang- Kiang,  for  we  have  such  easily 
accessible  proof  that  it  is  but  a  rivulet.  Perhaps  M.  Klaproth  had  not  seen  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  interesting  accounts  of  the  maps  procured  by  him  at  Amerapura:  he  would 
have  observedf  that  the  ( Burmans)  Mranmas  distinguish  the  Banmo  river  as  a  Khiaun, 
or  small  river,  in  contradiction  to  Myeet,  which  is  their  term  for  a  large  one.  The  Chinese 
word  Aho,  (which  is  applied  by  them  to  the  Banmo  rivulet,)  has  the  same  signification, 
according  to  Dr.  Hamilton.^  I  have  long  been  aware,  from  the  accounts  of  Mranmas, 
Shams,  and  also  of  the  Chinese  from  Yunnan,  mentioned  in  p.  350  of  this  Memoir,  that  the 
Banmo  river  is  one  of  very  small  size.  But  I  can  venture  to  assert  roundly  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose.  I  rest  upon  the  same  authorities,  and  I  have  examined,  at  various  times, 
at  least  a  dozen  men  of  the  nations  mentioned,  besides  Singfos,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  western  part  of  Yunnan;  that  below  the  mouth  of  the  Munkhung  river,  which 
I  place  in  latitude  24°  52',  the  Irawadi  §  does  not  either  enter  or  proceed  from  Yunnan. 


*  They  therefore  remained  at  Teng-ye-chew  some  time. 

t  Account  ot  a  Map  of  the  Route  between  Tartary  and  Amarapura." — Edinburgh  Phil,  Journal,  p.  35. 

t  Ditto— page  36. 

§  The  Irawadi  of  Geographers-t.  e.  the  principal  stream. 
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Though  perfectly  satisfied  on  this  point  from  having  been  so  long  and  so  often  engaged 

in  the  inquiry,  I  have  recently  questioned  a  Burmati  attendant,  who  has  been  with  me 
since  the  capture  of  Rangpur,  and  who  came  from  Amerapura,  his  native  city,  by  the 
route  of  the  Irawadi,  striking  off  where  the  Mogaun,  or  Mungkhung  rivulet  joins  the 
great  river.  This  man,*  in  answer  to  my  simple  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  Bhanmo 
river,  immediately  replied — as  large  as  the  Dikho,  (the  little  stream  running  past  Gher- 
gong,  and  Rangpur  in  Asam,)  and  he  positively  denies  that  any  river  joins  the  Irawadi, 
as  far  up  as  he  has  seen  it. 

“  I  was  assured  by  the  Officer  who  gave  me  the  account  of  the  Map  here  published, 
and  who,  as  belonging  to  Panmo,  on  the  frontier  of  China,  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
informed,  that  the  Irawadi  f  or  Kiang  nga  never  enters  the  province  of  Yunnan,  but  keeps 
far  to  the  west  of  it,  the  whole  principality  of  Panmo  being  interposed.”  (Hamilton, 
p.  36  of  his  Account.) 

In  answer  to  this,  M.  Klaproth  could  not  again  remind  us  that  though  this  may 
be  true  of  the  Irawadi  of  the  Mranmas,  it  may  not  be  so  of  the  “  Irawadi  of  Geogra¬ 
phers  he  would  be  well  aware  that  the  latter  was  understood  and  intended  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  who  perfectly  well  recollected  the  story  of  the  four  Chinese  of  the  Universal 
History.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  their  travels. |  Hamil¬ 
ton  has  said  enough  on  the  subject;  but  indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  citing  such  authority, 
or  the  “  renseignemens  authentiques”  of  our  great  Geographer  Rennell,  is  wilfully 
recurring  for  information  to  a  period  when  much  of  what  is  now  perfectly  understood  was 
the  subject  of  mere  conjecture. 

I  was  assured  by  a  party  of  Shams  from  Yunnan,  that  there  is  no  river  to  compare 
with  the  Sadiya  Brahmaputra,  within  thirteen  days’  journey  of  Banmo.  The  river  allud¬ 
ed  to  by  them  at  that  distance,  appears  to  be  the  Lan-tsan,  or  Kianlong -kiang.  The 
Nou-kyang  is/ as  we  are  told  by  Hamilton,  much  inferior  to  the  Irawadi  at  Bhanmo, 


*  He  has  often  shown  considerable  intelligence  in  geographical  matters. 

t  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  Dr.  Hamilton  was  pursuing  these  inquiries  at  Amerapura,  there  were 
there  some  Chinese  Ambassadors  from  Yunnan,  who  also  gave  him  information. 

t  They  might  have  embarked  on  the  Bhanmo  river. 

x  3 
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which  is  described  to  me  as  larger  than  the  Sadiya  Brahmaputra,  but  inferior  to  the  great 
united  stream  of  the  Lohit. 

\ 

If  it  were  incumbent  on  me  to  mention  every  statement  with  which  M.  Klaproth 
has  thought  to  strengthen  his  arguments,  I  should  have  to  quote  P.  Gaubil’s  (mere)  opi¬ 
nion,  that  M.  D’anville  was  right  in  placing  Am  on  .the  great  Yarou  Ssanpou — (he 
does  not  say  a  word  about  its  entering  Yunnan ) — and  the  evidence  of  the  maps  published 
during  the  reign  of  Khian-long,  on  which  it  is  written  in  Manchou*  characters, 
opposite  to  where  the  Dzanybo-tchou  or  Yarou  Dzang-hou-tchon  leaves  Thibet,  that 
this  river  passes  through  the  country  of  Lokabadja  (or  H'Lokba ),  and  enters  Yunnan  ; 

but,  as  I  have  proved  satisfactorily,  I  hope,  that  so  important  an  error  has  been  com- 

/ 

mitted  on  this  point,  surely  that  whole  mass  of  evidence  will  no  longer  be  thought  trust¬ 
worthy. 

However,  in  justice  to  M.  Klaproth,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  large  eastern 
branch  of  the  Irawadi,  called  in  my  map  by  its  Singfo  name,  Shumai  kha  f — I  ask,  had 
M.  Klaproth  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  considerable  river,  should  we  ever 
have  heard  of  the  Pin-lang-kiang  in  Yunnan  ?  or  seen  the  petty  Banmo  rivulet  magnified 
into  a  mighty  stream  ?  I  think  not ;  and  those  who  inspect  my  map  will  agree  with  me. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Shumai  kha,  I  have  no  positive  statements  to  offer  ; 
the  Singfos  are  generally  of  opinion  that  it  is  something  larger  than  the  western  branch, 
though  not  materially,  and  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  is  the  river  mentioned  by 
the  old  man  who  was  captive  amongst  the  Lamas,  as  rising  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
the  Khana  Deba's  country,  and  flowing  to  the  south  near  where  he  saw  the  source  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Dihong  turning  to  the  N.  W.J 

\ 

If  the  opinion  of  Mandchous  and  Chinese  be  deserving  of  confidence,  is  not  that  of 
the  Thibetians  resident  upon  the  Sanpo  equally  so  ? 


*  These  maps  have  led  M.  Klaproth  into  an  error,  acknowledged  by  himself— for  he  corrects  it  in  his  second 
map.  It  is  written  similarly  in  Mandchou,  opposite  the  “  Moun-tchou,”  that  it  unites  with  the  Yaron  Dzangbo  in 
Lokabadja.  M.  Klaproth  now  considers  it  to  be  our  Dihong. 

t  The  Luphai  SingJ'os ;  it  is  also  called  Sinmai-kha. 
t  Vide  p.  411  of  this  Memoir. 
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A  party  of  Bhoiiya  and  L'hassa  merchants,  one  of  whom  had  travelled  from  Lassa 
to  Pelcin,  assured  Mr.  Scott  at  Darang,  in  Asam,  (in  1826),  that  the  Brahmaputra, 
on  the  banks  of  which  they  then  stood,  is  the  Tsanpo,  or  large  river  of  Thibet.  From 
Nipal,  we  understand,  that  the  Thibetians  always  assert  the  same  thing,  and  referring  to 
Turner  for  the  opinions  he  derived  from  them  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  we  find  a  degree  of 
accuracy  in  their  idea  of  the  river,  which  was  not  to  be  expected. 

“  It  passes  Lassa,  and  penetrates  the  frontier  mountains  that  divide  Thibet  from 
Asam.  In  this  latter  region  it  receives  a  copious  supply  from  the  sacred  fountains  of 
the  BraJunakoond,*  before  it  rushes  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  below  Rungamutty.,> 

The  evidence  derived  indirectly  from  the  Thibetans  at  the  sources  of  the  Brahma¬ 
putra,  has  already  been  recorded,  p.  410  of  this  Memoir,  and  this,  as  I  have  there  observed, 
deserves  consideration  more  particularly,  since  those  people  must  be  perfectly  aware  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  they  are  divided  from  the  rest  of  Thibet  by  a  large  river.  However,  they  not 
only  deny  the  existence  of  such  river,  but  inform  us  positively  that  the  L'hassa  river  is 
the  same  as  the  Dihong. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  how  far  M.  Klaproth  derives  advantage  by  supporting 
his  view  with  arguments  from  Physical  Geography. 

He  concludes  that  the  great  periodical  rise  of  the  lrawadi,  and  its  rapidity  of  current, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  it  a  distant  source  in  the  snows  of  Thibet. f 


*  We  had  not  at  that  time  any  notice  of  the  Kund. 

t  He  refers  us  to  “  Two  years  in  Ava,  p.  233.”  The  Author  of  that  clever  little  work  hazards  the  opinion  that 
the  sudden  “  risings  of  the  river  are  attributable  to  the  melting  of  the  snow,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet:  for 
although  the  lrawadi  derives  a  vast  supply  of  water  from  the  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  Yomadoung  and 
other  mountains,  yet  it  is  impossible  they  could  be  so  rapidly  swollen  by  the  rain  as  to  create  this  sudden  increase 
of  water.”  Surely  a  sudden  increase  is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  rain  than  from  the  gradual  melting  of  snow. 
This  Author  further  inform  us,  that  the  periodical  risings  are  generally  three  in  number  in  one  season,  and  that 
the  last  is  the  forerunner  of  the  river’s  ebbing  to  its  lowest  state.  Buchanan  says,  that  it  began  to  fall  on  the 
17th  September.  Then  the  last  sudden  rise  occurs  at  a  period  when  we  know  that  the  snows  suffer  very  little 
further  diminution.  After  the  rapid  thaws  of  May  and  June,  there  remains  no  great  portion  of  the  mass  of  snow 
which  is  situated  within  reach  of  the  sun’s  influence. 
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I  shall  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  analogy  furnishes  us  with  the  conclusion  that  with¬ 
in  the  limits  prescibed  by  my  researches  to  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi,  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  formation  of  a  river  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  question  will  then  appear  to 
hinge  upon  this  point.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  this  river  compared  with  others.* * * § 

We  have  certainly  been  told  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
way  against  its  impetuous  current,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  southerly  breezes  which  then 
prevail ;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra ,f  this  is  saying 
no  more  than  that  it  resembles  those  rivers  in  the  periodical  difficulties  of  its  navigation : 
and  when  we  further  recollect  that  the  Irawadi  is,  in  one  place,  contracted  in  breadth  by 
its  high  banks  to  four  hundred  yards  %  (of  which  we  have  no  similar  instance  in  the  others  §) 
we  cannot  consent  to  allow  that  the  difficulty  of  stemming  its  current  is  a  convincing 
argument  of  its  superior  importance. 

“  D  uring  the  dry  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  the  waters  of  the 
Irawadi  subside  into  a  stream  that  is  barely  navigable:  frequent  shoals  and  banks  of 
sand  retard  boats  of  burthen. ”||  “  I  see  here,”  says  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Journal, 
“  some  boats  poled  along  in  the  very  middle  of  the  river,  where  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  water :  It  is  deeper,  however,  towards  the  steep  bank.” 
Dr.  Hamilton^!  says  of  it  generally,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  Ganges  or  Brahmaputra, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  rated  it  higher,  but  Officers,  whom  I  have  questioned 
on  the  subject,  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  during  their  long 
sojourn  on  its  banks,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  compare  the  Irawadi,  above  its  junction 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  had  the  opportunity  did  not  give  ns  a  section  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  current. 

t  The  latter  particularly, 

t  Two  years  in  Ava. 

§  Immediately  below  Gohati,  hills  confine  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  breadth  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
yards,  the  narrowest  in  its  course  through  Asam ;  there,  in  the  rainy  season,  boats  are  necessitated  to  be  moored 
till  a  westerly  breeze  springs  up  of  force  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  narrow  strait:  but  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  even  where  the  river  flows  in  an  open  bed.  When  coming  down  the  river  in  the  latter  end  of  October 
1825,  I  saw  a  fleet  of  Commissariat  boats  (at  that  time  very  much  required  with  their  supplies  for  the  army)  which 
had  been  twenty-five  days  between  Goalpara  and  Naghurbera  hill,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  there  was  no 
remarkable  wind  to  impede  their  progress. 

II  Symes’  Embassy,  p.  24,  ed.  of  1800. 

IF  Vol,  3,  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  p.  37. 
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with  the  Kenduayn  to  the  Ganges  opposite  Futtehghur,  and  consider  it  generally  as  very 
inferior  to  the  Ganges,  where  having  received  its  vast  supplies  from  the  Goggra  and  the 
Soan,  it  spreads  its  great  breadth  over  the  plains  like  some  great  inland  sea.* 

But  I  am  not  anxious  to  deny  high  rank  to  the  Irawadi.  I  am  only  jealous  of  its 
taking  precedence,  without  authority,  of  its  noble  compeers. 

I  may  assume,  I  believe,  that  the  magnitude^  of  the  rivers  of  similar  countries 
bears  always  some  proportion  to  the  spacej  drained,  so  that  knowing  the  extent  of 
country,  an  estimate  might  always  be  formed  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  its  rivers  : 
provided,  however,  that  the  similarity  of  the  districts  compared,  extend  to  the  climate  as 
well  as  other  physical  features. 

For  comparison  with  the  district  drained  by  the  Irawadi,  particularly  on  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  no  country  could  be  more  happily  selected  than  Asam,  similar  to  it,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  in  every  particular.  The  elevation  not  materially  differing,  the 
rains  commencing  at  the  same  season  and  ecpially  abundant,  the  same  large  proportion  of 
hill  tract  to  plain  country,  and  high  mountain  ranges,  supplying  in  each  the  distant  sources 
of  their  larger  streams. 

Asam,  with  its  bordering  districts,  including  from  the  meridian  90°  30'  of  longitude 
on  the  west,  to  the  heads  of  the  sacred  Brahmaputra  on  the  east,  and  from  the  crest  of 


*  This  evidence  would  cany  greater  weight  were  I  at  liberty  to  name  my  authority.  I  would  not  rest 
much,  however,  on  what  must  necessarily  be  so  vague  as  any  person’s  opinion  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
rivers  when  formed  without  sufficient  data. 

t  Limiting  the  sense  of  magnitude  to  the  more  legitimate  one  as  applied  to  rivers. 

j  It  does  not  appear  of  much  importance  whether  the  extent  drained  be  considered,  or  the  actual  lengths 
of  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  as  it  will  be  found  that  these  bear  a  near  proportion  to  each  other;  forinstance,  the 
Ganges,  down  to  Allahabad,  drains  7-9  square  degrees  ;  the  Jumna  to  the  same  point,  drains  27-1  square  degrees ; 
the  proportion  is  1  to  3  43.  The  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  rivers  forming  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad,  is  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  of  the  Jumna,  ten  thousand  and  seventy,  which  give  the  proportion  1  to  4-28. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  these  measures  are  accurate.  They  were  made  on  Cary’s  large  map,  and  another 
on  a  larger  scale,  would  exhibit  more  w'ater-conrses.  For  the  number  of  rivers  introduced  in  a  map,  much  must 
depend  on  the  mode  of  survey,  whether  detailed  or  not;  in  this,  probably,  the  central  districts  watered  by  the 
contributors  to  the  Jumna  have  the  advantage. 
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the  Himalaya  ranges,  *  (which  generally  deviate  between  the  28°  ancl  29°  parallels  of 
latitude,)  on  the  north  to  the  line,  (which  can  be  traced  without  the  hazard  of  much  error) 
separating  on  the  south  the  sources  of  the  rivers  contributing  to  the  Brahmaputra  within 
these  limits,  from  those  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  an  extent  of  about  15'3 
square  degrees. 

The  Irawadi,  according  to  my  map,  drains  up  to  the  City  of  Amerapura,  13-9  square 
degrees,  excluding,  of  course,  in  this  estimation,  the  whole  tract  whence  the  Kaynduayn 
draws  its  supplies. 

Then,  were  the  Sanpo  supposed  to  contribute  to  neither  of  these  rivers,  it  would  be 
fair  to  compare  the  Brahmaputra  at  Goalpara,  with  the  Irawadi  at  Amerapura  : — but 
who  will  venture  to  do  this  1  Add,  in  imagination,  the  Sanpo  to  the  Irawadi,  and  then 
by  how  large  a  quantity^  ought  the  Irawadi  at  Amerapura,  to  exceed  the  Brahmaputra 
at  Goalpara — but  who  of  those  who  have  seen  the  two  rivers,  shall  we  find  willing  to 
grant  the  possibility  of  such  excess,  or  who  will  not  indeed  assert  the  reverse  as  the 
fact. 

We  can  easily  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  by  the  Brahmaputra  from  the 
tract  within  the  limits  mentioned,  since  we  know  the  entire  discharge  at  Goalpara,  and 
also  the  discharge  of  the  Dihong,  the  Dihong,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  separately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sadiya. 

I 

In  January  1828,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Brahmaputra 
at  Goalpara,  including  the  Bonash,  was,  per  second,  . Cubic  feet,  1,46,188.1 


*  Thibet  and  the  Sanpo  altogether  excluded. 

t  The  quantity  to  be  added  is  not  so  great  as  might  without  consideration  he  anticipated.  It  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  how  small  a  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  elevated  region  of  Thibet.  We  are  informed  that  in  parts  of  that 
country,  neither  rain  nor  snow  are  known  to  fall,  and  that  some  mountains,  of  the  great  elevation  of  thirteen 
thousand  feet  (seventeen  thousand  ?)  are  never  covered  with  snow. 

$  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  manner  of  taking  this  Section,  and  of  computing  the  discharge. 
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Brought  forward, .  1,46,188. 

Captain  Bedford  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Dihong,  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  but  the  small 


rivulet,  called  the  Lali,  is  here  included,  say .  56,000 

Remain . . . Cubic  feet,  90,188 


Here  then  is  proof,  in  an  instance  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  country  (and  climate)  similar  to 
Asam,*  of  the  extent  of  15-3  square  degrees,  a  river  of  such  importance  as  one  discharg¬ 
ing,  when  at  the  lowest  ebb,  ninety  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  may  have  its  origin. 

Rennell  has  stated  the  entire  discharge  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  dry  season,  at  eighty 
thousand  cubic  feet ;  but  he  has  perhaps  overrated  it  since  the  quantity  of  water  flowing- 
past  the  City  of  Benares  in  April  last,  was  found  to  be  no  more  than  sixteen  thousand  f  or 
seventeen  thousand  feet  per  second. 

0 

But  the  whole  extent  drained  by  the  Irawadi,  including  its  several  contributors  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Delta,  or  to  the  point  where  it  remains  an  undivided  stream,  is  thirty- 
three  square  degrees :  it  follows  that,  without  claiming  a  larger  space  for  the  origin  of  the 
Irawadi  than  what  appears  due  to  it  from  the  result  of  my  researches,  the  probability  is 
in  favor  of  its  discharging  in  the  vicinity  of  Prome,  in  the  dry  season,  upwards  of  one  lack 
and  eighty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  that  it  is  there  larger  by  one-fourth  than  the 
Brahmaputra  at  Goalpara. 

I  regret  that  I  want  data  for  continuing  the  comparison  through  the  rainy  season. 
The  only  fact  that  I  can  state,  connected  with  a  rise  in  the  Brahmaputra,  is,  that  on  the 
2d  May,  1825,  when  a  considerable  extent  of  its  sands  yet  remained  uncovered,  it  discharged 
three  lacks  and  seventy-five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dikho 
river,  to  which  must  be  added  (say)  forty  thousand  feet,  for  the  Bori  Lohit,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  up  the  river. 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  the  Sanpo,  where  it  is  lost  in  Thibet,  is  necessarily 
a  very  large  river,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Dihong,  where  I  last  saw  it  within  the 


*  And  the  contiguous  territories. 

t  For  this  information,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  J.  Pkinsep,  Esq. 
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mountains,  is  too  small  to  be  the  channel  of  such  a  stream.  The  first  part  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  answered  in  a  foregoing-  note,  but  much  more  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
a  river  having  its  rise  in  and  flowing  through  that  arid  and  elevated  tract,  must  be  very 
inferior  in  comparison  with  one  draining  a  country  with  a  moist  climate ;  but,  indeed,  the 
Sanpo,  up  to  the  ninety-seventh  degree  of  longitude,  drains  a  smaller  space  than  the  Ganges 
to  Benares,  the  former  being  33-8  degrees*  and  the  latter  37-0  degrees,  yet  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger.  The  second  objection  has  also  been  met  in  a  note  to  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
True,  the  Dihong  was  but  one  hundred  yardsf  wide,  yet  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain’s 
sides  induced  an  impression  that  the  bed  must  possess  immense  depth :  but  pursue  the 
question  to  calculation,  and  all  appearance  of  difficulty  vanishes.  Suppose  the  discharge 
still  fifty  thousand  feet  per  second,  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current  at  that  spot  three 
miles  per  hour,  the  mean  depth  required  to  give  that  discharge  is  but  thirty-seven  feet — 
the  mean  depth  in  the  dry  season  at  Goalpara,  where  the  breadth  is  twelve  hundred 
yards,  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  principal  channel  there  thirty-three 
feet.  And  supposing  the  discharge  the  same,  and  the  velocity  no  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour,  the  mean  depth  required  is  but  fifty-five  feet:  also,  I  conceive,  far  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  connect  the  Sanpo  with  the  Irawadi,  according  to 
M.  Klaproth’s  view,  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  (by  the  most  direct 
possible  route)  must  be  added  to  the  course  of  the  Sanpo,  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  to  connect  it  with  the  Dihong.  This  is  not  his  only  difficulty :  in  addition  to 
those  l  have  already  stated ;  his  second  map  still  requires  considerable  alterations  in 
longitude  to  bring  in  my  Surveys,  cramping  still  more  the  crowded  streams,  which,  with 
most  unnatural  parallelism,  crawl  in  nearer  contiguity  than  is  known  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  through  his  map,  between  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  China. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken,  in  an  excellent  article  £  on  the  subject,  in  the  Oriental 
Quarterly  Magazine,  that  M.  Klaproth  was  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Turner 


*  Including  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  sometimes  a  little 
more.  M.  Klaproth’s  map  would  give  it  less  space. 

t  The  bread  tli  is  said  to  be  greater  further  within  the  hills.  I  have  seen  a  cane  bridge,  of  eighty  yards  length, 
over  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Abors  declare  that  the  Dihong  is  always  too  wide  to  admit  of  a  bridge  being  thrown  over. 

t  Memoir  on  the  Course  of  the  Great  River  of  Thibet. 
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did  not  take  any  astronomical  observations  for  the  position  of  Shigatze  or  Teshu  Lombu, 
and  of  the  consequent  error  which  he  has  probably  committed  in  altering  the  latitude  of 
Lassa  one  degree* * * §.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Sanpo,  from  Lassa  eastward,  suffers 
a  similar  alteration  in  his  map,  which  has  given  room  (in  space)  for  the  formation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  river,  called  by  M.  Klaproth,  3Ion  Chu,  evidently  the  Om  Chu  of  Rennell, 
and  our  Subanshiri,  though  M.  Klaproth  now  considers  it  to  be  our  Dihong.  This 
river  has  not,  however,  so  much  as  six  square  degrees  allotted  to  it;  but  if  the  course  of 
the  Sanpo  be  restored  to  its  former  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  Subanshiri  introduced — 
no  insignificant  river,  since  it  discharges,  in  the  dry  season,  sixteen  thousand  feet  per 
second — the  space  for  the  growth  of  the  Dihong  will  be,  in  M.  Klaproth’s  map,  most 
sadly  curtailed — reduced,  indeed,  to  nothing. 

I  think  that  I  have  hinted  at  the  probable  cause  of  all  the  discussion  which  we  have 
had  on  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of  this  Memoir.  The  Brahmaputra  was  described  to 
us  as  a  diminished  stream,  “  little  more  than  a  hill  torrent,”  and  it  “  seemed  very  improba¬ 
ble,  that  such  a  small  body  of  water  could  run  the  distance  it  is  represented  or  supposed 
to  do.”  The  Dihong,  in  which  alone  we  could  look  for  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpo, f  was 

totally  lost  sight  of, ±  and  long  remained  forgotten.  Time  was  given  to  originate  Theories, § 

* 

and  to  search  for  Geographical  anecdotes  amongst  antiquated  Chinese  documents,  and 
the  delay  which  occurred  in  furnishing  information  from  hence,  (from  the  spot)  allowed 
conjecture  to  grow  into  certainty. 


*  The  Lamas  who  were  sent  to  survey  Thibet,  were  mathematicians,  instructed  for  the  purpose:  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  can  have  erred  one  degree  of  latitude  in  their  survey  of  the  short  distance  between  Lassa  and 
Teshu  Lombu,  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles)  and  their  position  of  the  latter  agrees  closely  with  that  given 
by  Turner,  from  observation.  I  ^ould  not  contend  for  their  extreme  accuracy,  or  even  for  an  approximation  to 
accuracy,  excepting  in  the  position  of  places  actually  in  their  route.  They  seem  to  have  possessed  very  little 
judgment. 

f  This  would  have  appeared  from  the  first,  had  Lieutenant  Burlton’s  account  of  the  discharge  of  the  rivers 
been  published. 

}  It  was  never  adverted  to  as  a  river  of  great  importance,  till  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  Editor,  appeared  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  about  January  1826. 

§  Captain  McLachlan’s  “  Theory”  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
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CENSUS 

OF  THE 

POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BENARES. 


By  JAMES  PRINSEP,  Esq.  f.  r.  s. 


In  the  year  1800,  a  Census  of  the  Population  of  this  City  was  taken  by 
Zulficar  Ali,  Kotwal,  under  the  orders  of  the  Resident,  Mr.  Deane, 
which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  in  Lord  Valentia’s  Travels  in 
India. 

Benares  was  there  stated  to  contain  about  thirty  thousand  houses  and 
six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  very  little  examination  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  latter  assumption  was  made,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
prove  its  total  inaccuracy.  The  houses  were  classed  according  to  their 
height,  and  an  assumed  rate  of  population  was  assigned  to  each,  thus — • 

Brick  Houses  of  1  story  were  supposed  to  contain  15  persons. 

Ditto  . of  2  ditto  .  20 

Ditto  .  of  3  ditto  25 

Ditto  .  of  4  ditto  40 

Ditto  .  of  5  ditto  100 

Ditto  .  of  6  ditto  . J .  150 

and  the  whole  statement  was  of  the  same  extravagant  character. 
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The  Kotwal,  doubtless,  was  interested  in  swelling  the  list  of  towns¬ 
people,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  in  subordination;  and  Sitae  Sinh, 
Mr.  D  eane’s  Munshi,  who  drew  up  the  account,  may  have  thought  it 

complimentary  to  his  master  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  place 

* 

under  his  rule ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  forbear  smiling  at  the  ultra  display  of 
their  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  classification  of  “  suspected  persons"  in  the 
town  :  Thus,  after  a  catalogue  of  the  trades  and  sects,  we  find  inserted 
the  following  curious  item  : 


“  Badmash — Those  who  are  ready  to  commit  forgery, 

Ditto  to  give  false  evidence,  . 

Ditto  to  commit  theft,  . 

Thangi,  or  those  who  employ  thieves,  . . 

Gamblers,  . 

Persons  who  have  been  taken  up  for  theft,  . . 

Persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  brawls,  &c . 

Persons  who  have  a  pugnacious  disposition,  . 

Persons  without  any  profession,  and  therefore  strongly 
suspected ,  . 


40  houses. 
400  ditto. 
200  ditto. 
50  ditto. 
40  ditto. 
150 
100 
400 

200 


When  engaged  in  making  a  Map  of  the  Town  in  1822,  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  entertain  suspicions  of  Zulficar’s  vague  estimate,  and  I  would 
have  attempted  a  more  accurate  enumeration  had  not  apprehensions 
existed  among  the  Civil  Authorities  that  an  enquiry  of  such  a  nature 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people.  This  opinion  was  grounded  on  the  occurrences  of  more  than 
one  period,  when  an  unpopular  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government,  had  given  rise  to  disaffection,  and  even  to  open  resistance  in 
the  Town  ;  and,  indeed,  as  long  as  such  erroneous  ideas  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  place  prevailed,  there  was  room  for  alarm  at  the  slightest  symptom 
of  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 


i 
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During  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Improvement,  founded  by 

Governor  General  Adam  in  1823,  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  the 

Natives  soon  convinced  me  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 

«/ 

obtaining  the  desired  information,  provided  the  real  motives  were  declared, 
and  any  incipient  alarms  at  once  quieted  by  unreserved  explanations. 
The  classification  of  the  mehalas  and  streets  for  the  assessment  of  the 
JBehri ,  a  small  me/iala  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  street  drains,  afforded  a  convenient  pretext  for  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Register,  as  the  more  direct  prosecution  of  the  object 
was  interdicted,  but  all  precautions  of  this  nature  were,  in  fact,  unnecessa 
ry,  and  only  tended  to  impede  the  progress  and  injure  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  which  it  thus  occupied  two  years  to  bring  to  completion. 
On  other  grounds,  the  City  of  Benares  prevented  facilities  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  statistical  enquiries,  from  its  division  into  numerous  mehalas  or 
wards,  under  the  protection  of  a  police  on  the  phatekbandi  system,  so 
called  from  the  phcitelcs  or  gates  of  each  mehala,  which  were,  in  former 
days,  regularly  closed  at  night.  The  watchmen  are  well  acquainted 
with  every  house  within  their  beat,  and  can  generally  tell  the  names 
and  circumstances  of  their  various  inmates  :  with  the  assistance  of  these 
men,  who  also  pointed  out  the  limits  of  the  mehala ,  my  enquiries  were 
continued  from  house  to  house,  either  addressed  to  the  householders 
themselves,  or  to  servants  and  neighbours.  The  chumars  of  the  mehala 
having  daily  admittance  to  each  house  to  remove  dust  and  rubbish, 
were  found  to  be  useful  auxiliaries  in  checking  the  estimates  of  population 
derived  from  other  sources. 

In  some  mehalas ,  chiefly  where  the  richer  classes  resided,  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  accurate  returns  than  in  others ;  but 
in  general  the  results  are  worthy  of  confidence.  I  have  frequently  ques¬ 
tioned  native  visitors  as  to  the  number  of  inmates  in  their  houses,  and 
have  been  surprised  at  its  close  accordance  with  the  Register.  To 
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ascertain  however  the  degree  to  which  it  might  be  trusted,  a  few  mehalas, 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  were  selected  for  a  careful  re-examination 
by  myself,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  insert  separate  returns  of 
the  males  and  females  of  each  family,  and  further  to  distinguish  the  lodg¬ 
ers  from  the  proprietors.  Into  these  points  the  Lalas  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  enquire,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  natives,  particularly 
the  Muselmans,  on  the  former  subject.  No  reluctance,  however,  was 
shewn  in  affording  to  myself  such  additional  information,  except  among 
Muselmans  of  rank,  who  sent  me  the  details  of  their  household  in  closed 
letters  rather  than  declare  them  viva  voce  in  the  street. 

In  the  re-examination  I  found  the  houses  in  almost  every  case  faith¬ 
fully  described  :  the  householders’  names  were  also  correct,  unless  where 
death  or  sale  had  induced  changes  in  the  course  of  two  years  :  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  fluctuated  a  good  deal,  but  not  more  than  could  be  explain¬ 
ed  from  the  continual  change  of  guests  and  lodgers.  To  render  the  work 
complete,  a  Census  of  the  Civil  Station  and  the  Cantonment  of  Secrole  was 
afterwards  added,  as  well  as  of  sixteen  villages  in  the  vicinity  which  may  be 
considered  as  immediately  dependent  upon  the  European  establishment. 

The  Register  is  in  the  Ndgari  character,  and  has  been  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Governor  General’s  Agent  at  Benares  :  a  copy  in  the 
Devanagari  character,  is  lodged  in  the  Society’s  Library.  The  materials 
are  arranged  in  nine  columns,  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Number  of  the  House. 

2.  Name  of  Proprietor. 

3  and  4.  Caste  and  profession  of  ditto. 

> 

5,  6  and  7.  Number  and  structure  of  Choulcs. 

8.  Height  of  the  House  in  stories.  f*.* 

9.  Number  of  Inhabitants. 

a  4 
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At  the  close  of  each  mehala  is  given  a  summary  or  goshwara.  As  the 
mehalas  are  not  arranged  according  to  any  system,  a  double  index  has 
been  appended,  for  alphabetical  reference  and  for  the  distinction  of  the 
Town  divisions.  A  general  abstract  of  the  whole,  in  English,  forms  the 
record  now  submitted  to  the  Society. 

I  will  now  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  results  of  the  Census. 

1.  The  number  of  houses  nearly  corresponds  with  Zulficar  Ali’s 
statement,  being  nearly  thirty  thousand  ;  but  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  buildings  towards  the  south  and  west  of  the  town 
since  1800;  as  has  been  observable  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  side 
of  Secrole :  we  can  hardly,  therefore,  allow  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
town  have  remained  stationary  during  the  last  thirty  years,  although 
seemingly  borne  out  by  the  above  coincidence. 

2.  The  gross  population  of  the  City  may  be  stated  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  souls ;  while  Secrole  and  the  vicinity  contain 
twenty  thousand,  making  a  total  of  two  lakhs ;  much  beneath  the  for¬ 
mer  estimate,  but  still  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  title  of  a  populous 
city ;  for  Benares  exceeds  in  population  either  Edinburgh  or  Bristol,  and 
is  twice  as  large  as  Rotterdam  or  Brussels. 

\ 

3.  The  average  number  of  inmates  to  a  house  rather  exceeds  six ;  being 
one-twelfth  greater  than  the  average  rate  for  the  Burdwan  Zillah,  according 
to  the  statistical  report  of  Mr.  (late  the  Hon’ble)  W.  B.  Bayley.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  indeed,  that  the  loftier  houses  of  the  City  would  affect 
the  average  more  considerably,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  coun¬ 
teract  such  a  tendency.  In  the  first  place,  the  term  Chouk  employed  in  the 
Register,  does  not  express  precisely  a  house,  but  rather  a  “  Court”  or 
“  Quadrangle,”  of  a  tenement  capable  of  being  separately  occupied  or 
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rented.  Wherever  space  will  allow  it,  Indian  houses  are  built  with  an 
open  court  in  the  centre,  towards  which  the  apartments  front  on  all  sides. 
A  house  of  any  magnitude  comprehends  several  such  compartments,  and 
is  assessed  according  to  the  number  of  these,  as  separate  houses,  in  the 
levy  of  the  Behri ,  the  Phatekbandi,  or  any  similar  tax:  the  average 
inmates  of  a  large  house  therefore,  will  be,  properly  speaking,  some 
multiple  of  seven,  the  mean  rate  per  chouk.  Again,  the  lower  stories  of 
such  houses  are  divided  off  into  small  shops,  facing  the  street,  which  are 
tenanted,  during  the  day  only,  by  artisans  and  tradesmen  :  and  further,  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  upper  classes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  sleep  at 
their  own  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  are  included  in  the  Register  of  those 
quarters,  so  that  it  often  happens  that  the  largest  mansions  are  the  most 
thinly  peopled.  This  explanation  is  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  Kotwal’s  estimate  of  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  larger  class  of  houses  and  my  own  results. 

4.  If  the  seventeen  mehcilas  of  the  second  examination  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  town,  the  number  of  lodgers  rather 
exceeds  that  of  householders  ;  among  the  latter  are  included  also  those 
who  hold  pctrjoti  tenures,  paying  ground  rent  to  the  Zemindar  without 
any  specific  term  of  lease  ;  a  system  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  the 
suburbs  or  kacha  mehalas ,  such  as  Piri,  Alipura,  Assi,  &c. 

5.  The  proportion  of  males  and  females  appears  to  be  very  nearly 
on  an  equality  both  in  the  City  and  in  Secrole :  there  is,  however,  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  amount  of  female  children,  which  is  also  observable  in  the 
Burdwan  Tables.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  system  of  early 
marriage,  which  causes  the  removal  of  girls  from  their  parents  houses  at 
a  tender  age,  and  partly  to  the  frequent  inclusion  of  girls  with  boys 
in  the  general  term  “  larke when  they  are  spoken  of  by  their  rela¬ 
tions. 
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6.  The  proportion  of  children  to  adults,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
much  smaller  in  the  City  than  in  the  villages  around  Secrole ;  where  the 
ratio  of  one  to  two  and  a  quarter,  is  closely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bayley’s 
statements. 

The  Register  is  capable  of  affording  other  information  which  I 
have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  extract.  One  of  principal  curiosity  would 
be  the  relative  number  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants.  The  omis¬ 
sion,  however,  is  of  less  consequence,  because  another  distinct  method  of 
obtaining  this  branch  of  information  was  adopted,  which,  though  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  may  be  assumed  as  tolerably  correct  in 
relative  numbers,  while  it  forms  a  collateral  check  upon  the  Census  itself. 

The  Hindus  are  divided  by  the  circumstances  of  their  castes,  and 
of  such  trades  and  professions  as  are  of  a  similar  exclusive  character, 
into  a  number  of  distinct  corporations,  united  among  themselves  under  a 
headman,  who  is  variously  entitled,  as  Choudri,  Kotwal,  Mahant,  Jatti, 
Dulpati,  &c.  Many  of  the  Muselman  trades  are  similarly  constituted. 
Upon  many  occasions  of  festivity,  the  whole  of  a  community  is  assembled 
together ;  at  other  times  apportionate  presents  are  obliged  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  to  every  adult  member  of  the  clan.  Lists  of  their  clansmen,  therefore, 
are  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  the  choudris,  to  which  access  is 
easily  obtainable.  Of  the  different  sects  of  Brahmans,  who  hold  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  population  of  the  Holy  City,  accurate  catalogues 
are  procurable  from  the  Danadhyahsh ,  or  Umoners  of  native  princes,  or 
from  the  pundits  and  priests.  Thus,  a  list  of  eighty-four  different  sects  of 
Gujrati  Brahmans  was  obtained  from  Ratanji  Panda,  a  respectable 
native,  who  had  several  times  been  employed  in  distributing  largess  for 
opulent  visitors  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Kasi.  The  number  of  individual 

members  in  these  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  leading  man  of 
each  sect. 
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Where  there  were  no  Choudris ,  as  with  the  Kaeths,  or  Phuihars, 
&c.,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  actual  investigation  throughout 
the  mehalas  in  which  they  were  known  chiefly  to  reside.  With  the 
Jidahas ,  or  weavers,  I  took  advantage  of  one  or  two  large  feasts  given  by 
principal  weavers  on  the  marriage  of  their  children.  The  number  entered 
for  these  and  a  few  other  classes,  must  be  held  only  as  approximations ; 
while  on  the  contrary  many  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue,  where  the  autho¬ 
rity  is  given,  are  precise  and  accurate  enumerations.  I  have,  on  this 
account,  inserted  the  names  of  my  informants,  or  the  authority  whereon 
each  return  is  quoted. 

The  population  of  Benares,  according  to  this  mode  of  reckoning, 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  number  given  by  the  regular  Census.  By 
increasing  each  item  about  one-sixth,  to  cover  omissions  of  children  in  the 
Choudris  estimates, and  unavoidable  oversights  in  the  list  itself,  it  might  have 
been  easily  made  to  coincide  in  amount,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  in  its 
present  form,  as  pointing  out  the  limits  of  error.  The  descriptive  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  principal  persons,  Muselman,  Hindu,  Mehajan,  Pandit,  and 
Fakir,  which  accompanied  the  map  of  Benares  presented  to  the  Society 
in  1822,  will  be  found  of  use  in  explanation  of  the  present  list.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  no  separate  entry  for 
“  Gentlemen”  as  with  the  Muselmans.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  every 
Hindu,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  belongs  to  a  particular  caste.  Thus  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  is  included  in  the  Phuihdr  caste,  and  the  tables  of 
Prahmans,  Kshetris,  Vaisyas  and  Sanyasi  Fakirs  (or  Gosains)  comprise 
persons  of  all  trades  and  professions. 

The  Muselmans  apparently  form  but  one-fifth  of  the  population, 

and  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  Prahmans  alone ;  very  few  of 

them  reside  within  the  City,  properly  so  called,  which  is  almost  exclusively 

Hindu.  , 

b  4 
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On  occasions  of  eclipses,  religious  festivals  and  MtJas ,  Benares  is 
well  known  to  be  crowded  with  an  influx  of  pilgrims,  not  only  from  the 
neighbourhood,  but  from  every  part  of  India.  I  once  endeavoured  to 
make  an  estimate  of  their  numbers,  and  as  the  subject  is  connected  with 
my  present  enquiry,  I  here  introduce  the  substance  of  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject,  inserted  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Improve¬ 
ments  at  the  time. 

“  For  three  days  and  nights  previous  to  the  Eclipse  of  the  21st  May 
1826,  Cliaprasis  and  Bearers  were  stationed,  in  pairs,  at  the  five  principal 
approaches  to  the  City,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  passengers  by 
means  of  small  pebbles,  which  they  threw  into  a  bag  as  the  people 
passed.  The  Ferry  people  had  also  directions  to  supply  returns,  but 
it  is  feared  that  they  may  have  purposely  underrated  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  crossing  from  the  south  of  the  river.  The  results  were  as  follows  : 


19th  May. 

20th  May. 

21st  May. 

Total. 

Nadesvar  or  Laklivpur  bridge, 

.  .  336 

1,250 

11,800 

13,386 

Renl  Ram  Pandit's  garden,  . . 

..  715 

1,250 

9,695 

11,660 

Well  north  of  Jagatganj ,  .  .  . . 

.  .  151 

457 

4,550 

5,158 

Onsdn  Ganj ,  near  the  Tjianeh, 

.  .  75 

675 

2,971 

3,721 

Hanuman  Phdtek,  . 

.  .  211 

450 

3,244 

3,905 

Total,  without  counting  people  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  37,880 


Ferry  at  Raj  Ghat  during  three  days, 
ting  common  passengers,  .... 
Ditto  Rajmandil  and  Gai  Ghat , 

Ditto  Kyl'i  Ghat ,  20th  May,  . 

Ditto  at  Mamnandil,  Sivala ,  Ram 
&c.  say,  . 


1200 


2,475 

15,000 


Add  for  all  the  other  approaches  to  the  Town,  say,  . . 
Total  strangers  at  the  Eclipse,  21st  May,  1826,  about 


55,000 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  concourse  at  this  eclipse  was  very 
small,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  November  1825, 
when  forty  orfifty  lives  were  lost  in  the  press  of  the  bathers  on  the  Ghats.  ’ 

Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  accession  to  the 
population  on  such  occasions  sometimes  even  surpasses  a  hundred  thousand 

i 

persons. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  consumed, 
affords  a  tolerable  method  of  computing  or  checking  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  places  inhabited  by  similar  races  of  men ;  and  if  these  data 
could  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  absolute  population 
might  even  be  calculated  therefrom. 

Grain  would  appear  to  be  the  best  test  to  employ  in  such  an  estimate, 
being  the  most  bulky,  as  it  is  the  most  universal  article  of  food ;  but  since 
it  is  not  subject  to  a  Town  Duty  at  Benares,  the  quantity  annually  im¬ 
ported  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

Salt  is  nearly  of  equally  general  consumption,  although  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  minute  scale.  As  far  as  my  own  enquiries  furnish  data,*  one- 
ninth  of  a  maund  per  man  per  annum,  is  a  fair  average  consumption; 

*  i 

and  this  rate,  upon  a  population  of  one  lac  and  eighty  thousand,  would 
yield  an  annual  total  of  twenty  thousand  maunds  ;  now  this  is  in  close 
accordance  with  the  Custom  House  Returns,  allowing  a  fraction  for  salt 
smuggled  into  the  Town  out  of  the  regular  channels. 

Upon  other  articles,  such  as  gin,  tobacco,  &c.  less  reliance  can  be 
placed,  because  they  must  be  esteemed  luxuries  rather  than  necessaries. 


*  Among  the  labouring  classes,  I  found  the  rate  per  man,  three  seers ;  which  is,  according  to 
themselves,  a  minimum.  Sipahis,  and  servants  consume  from  four  to  six  seers:  Mahajans  gave 
me  an  average  of  nine  or  ten  seers;  with  the  richer  classes  it  may  be  double  or  treble  this  amount 
from  wastage,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  cattle  and  other  sources  of  consumption.  I 
have  assumed  four  and  a  half  seers  as  the  mean. 
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I  have,  however,  appended  a  table  of  several,  obtained  from  the  Custom 
House,  which  may  prove  useful  in  making  comparisons  with  other  Towns. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Hamilton,  Magistrate  of  Benares,  also, 
for  a  further  table  of  the  price  of  different  varieties  of  grain  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  inclusive. 


One  of  the  chief  utilities  of  a  correct  Census  is,  that  it  introduces  a 
right  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  the  produce  of  any  tax  levied 
upon  the  food,  the  houses,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  Town.  I  remember  once 
hearing  a  public  functionary  upbraided  for  laxity  of  diligence,  because 
the  consumption  of  gin  in  the  City  of  Benares  fell  so  far  short  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  upon  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls  ! 


The  following  is  a  Summary  of  the  results  furnished  by  the  present 
Census : 


Number  of  Inhabitants,  . 

Number  of  Houses  or  Chouks,  . 

Mehalas  as  divided  in  the  Census,  . . . . 
Paha  Houses  (of  Brick  and  Stone),  . . . . 

KacJia  Houses  (of  Mud), . 

Kacha-Paka  Houses  (mixed),  . 

Houses  of  One  Story  in  height, . 


Two  Stories 

ditto, 

Three 

ditto, 

Four 

ditto, 

Five 

ditto. 

Six 

ditto, 

Seven 

ditto, 

Ruins  of  Houses,  or  spaces  marked  out  ^ 

for  building, . , . .  ) 

Gardens,  Talaos,  &c . 

Siva/as,  or  Hindoo  Temples,  . 

Mesjlds,  or  Muselman  Mosques,  . 

Proportion  of  original  census  to  re- } 

examination,  . ) 

Proportion  of  Proprietors  to  Lodgers  in  / 
seventeen  Mehalas,  and  in  the  Suburbs,  ) 
Proportion  of  Males  and  Females. 

Men, . 

Women,  .. 

Boys, . 

Girls, . 

Proportion  of  Adults  to  Children. 

Adults,  .... 
Children,  . . 

Average  ratio  of  Inhabitants  in  each  ) 

Chouk  as  above,  . $ 

Ditto  for  the  Paha  Houses,  . 

Ditto  for  the  Kucha  Houses,  . 


In  the  City. 

In  Secrole  and  the  vicinity, 

^ 11876 

in  Native  Houses. 

181482 

^  7092  | 

in  European  ditto, 

including  Cantonmen 

30205 

j  2754 

Native  Houses. 

1  114 

English  Estates,  &c. 

369 

21 

11325 

73 

16552 

2639 

2328 

88 

12590 

2444 

11838 

282 

2998 

2 

1019 

0 

200 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1498 

72 

174 

1000 

7 

333 

5 

8932  to  8814 

4310  to  4504  7753  to  1684 


3424 

3564 

1085 

741 

6988  l  t 
1726  )  ® 

6 

7 

4* 


3354 

3151 

1698 

1234 

to 

6505  )  “  - 

2932)  o' 
»— > 

6 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Mehalas  in  the  City  of  Benares,  with  the  Number  of  Houses, 
Inhabitants,  fyc.  taken  from  the  Devanagari  Register,  to  which  reference  is  given. 


1 

Chouks 

or 

rfl 

S 

$ 

R 

a 

Houses. 

HEIGHT. 

D 

X! 

•-H 

S  £ 

Name  of  the  Mehala,  Sarah,  Gali, 

CO 

© 

o 

^  ■*-* 

G  .2 

o 

Katra,  Serai,  Bazar,  Ghat, 
other  Division  in  the  Census. 

or 

®  % 

CD  o 

-Q 

g 

CZ 

rC 

Ct 

"O 

O 

l-J 

< 

>> 

O 

-+-> 

m 

6 

8-> 

4-> 

5 

•+— 

s 

<D 

(D 

6 

5 

© 

• 

p 

6 

•  pH 

p 

rH 

'O 

a 

as 

as 

M 

c» 

a 

IS 

X 

'TP 

be 

d 

O 

x 

H 

Cu 

£ 

3 

> 

X 

3 

a 

D 

d 

!? 

d 

kpi 

l 

H 

o 

H 

H 

d 

d 

w 

tf 

EH 

in 

S 

183 

A. 

Abkari  hata, 

147 

30 

1 

0 

31 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

Adivisveswar, 

365 

4 

43 

15 

62 

11 

36 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

191 

Adampura, 

337 

60 

16 

11 

87 

40 

34 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

5 

9 

Agaganj  mehala, 

721 

162 

1 

3 

166 

85 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

sarak, 

413 

72 

7 

6 

85 

55 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

196 

Agast  kund, 

2392 

59 

234 

1 

294 

51 

95 

97 

27 

2 

0 

3 

2 

16 

1 

'62 

Ahila  Bai  brahmpuri. 

228 

2 

22 

1 

25 

1 

3 

15 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

151 

Ajaib  Sink  ka  bagh,. . 
Alipura, 

444 

77 

3 

8 

88 

46 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

670 

161 

4 

3 

168 

97 

45 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

0 

5 

93 

Alempura, 

584 

81 

14 

31 

126 

34 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

90 

Ambiya  mandei, 

674 

116 

19 

22 

157 

58 

75 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

1 

1 

2 

20 

Ami-  Chand  gali, 

35 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168 

Ama  Mihr  gali. 

134 

8 

12 

3 

23 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

178 

Anaj  kl  mundei, 

364 

51 

5 

1 

57 

39 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

62 

Arhal  Kangura  Mesjid, 

285 

42 

8 

14 

64 

21 

37 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

30 

As-bhyro, 

474 

0 

81 

1 

82 

5 

27 

29 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

41 

Atmabireswar, 

295 

0 

39 

0 

39 

2 

7 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

11 

Arab  kl  Mesjid, 

49 

10 

2 

1 

13 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

102 

Auripura, 

308 

59 

3 

5 

67 

22 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

179 

Aurangabad  mehala, . , 

868 

108 

40 

Q 

O 

151 

75 

63 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

174 

serai,. . 

185 

36 

45 

0 

81 

64 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

174 

sarak,. . 

1300 

180 

80 

9 

269 

123 

127 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aus&nganj  bazar, 

1010 

86 

21 

81 

188 

172 

11 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172 

Ausanganj  Siunarain’s  house 

56 

1 

21 

47 

69 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

Awedh, 

1615 

297 

48 

25 

370 

150 

205 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

56 

Azizan  mundei, 

B. 

Babarseid  mehala,  . . 

395 

102 

2 

5 

109 

75 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

41 

205 

1 

25 

0 

26 

1 

6 

11 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

155 

Badshah  ganj, 

1665 

366 

54 

21 

448 

210 

209 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

'5 

4 

3 

93 

Bahilia  tola, 

171 

45 

1 

0 

46 

27 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

101 

Bakharab&d, 

395 

62 

2 

8 

72 

41 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

165 

Balhe-bir, 

406 

144 

12 

19 

175 

68 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

3 

131 

Balua, 

78 

9 

1 

1 

11 

9 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

Balam  Das  bagh, 

168 

15 

5 

2 

22 

19 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

216 

Bandholal  pura, 

153 

33 

0 

0 

33 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Bandhu, 

666 

130 

4 

6 

140 

26 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

122 

Bara  dev, 

696 

131 

4 

6 

141 

73 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

146 

Baryar  Sink  ki  bagh, . . 

161 

29 

2 

2 

33 

26 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145 

sarak,. . 

599 

92 

1 

1 

94 

70 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

192 

Bengali  tola, 

Bibi  hatia, 

1113 

8 

157 

0 

165 

3 

57 

86 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 

21 

248 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

4 

10 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

Behara  Mai  katra, 

290 

13 

37 

8 

58 

8 

35 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

26 

Bhat  mehala, 

387 

2 

47 

0 

49 

1 

10 

17 

15 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Bhelupiir, 

365 

117 

11 

0 

128 

109 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

37 

Bhikhari  Das, 

637 

4 

59 

0 

63 

0 

2 

30 

22 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
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Page  of  Devan&gar i 

Register. 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

Houses. 

Total. 

Height. 

Ruins. 

Tanks  and  Gardens. 

i  Shiwalas. 

Kacha. 

1 

Paka. 

1 

Mixed, 

[  One  story. 

Two  ditto. 

6 

-+-< 

,pO 

<D 

<v 

** 

H 

Four  ditto. 

1  j 

Five  ditto. 

i  Six  ditto. 

131 

Bhulotan, 

706 

58 

12 

6 

76 

47 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

17 

Bhutahi  Imli  bouli, 

#  , 

81 

2 

10 

3 

15 

1 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

190 

Bhadahdn, 

•  • 

698 

99 

16 

12 

127 

85 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

157 

Bhadyni, 

*  . 

3885 

610 

64 

97 

771 

244 

480 

14 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

12 

48 

Bhand&ri  gali, 

274 

3 

29 

0 

32 

5 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Bhandariya  gali, 

•  . 

60 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

•  0 

2 

0 

0 

128 

Bharat  Duaji  khas, 

a  . 

386 

48 

9 

15 

72 

37 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

189 

sarak, 

a  • 

204 

16 

11 

6 

33 

13 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

tola, 

,  . 

263 

38 

17 

13 

68 

23 

27 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

24 

Bhyronath  klias, 

.  . 

397 

1 

83 

0 

84 

3 

39 

29 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

23 

sarak, 

•  • 

315 

1 

48 

0 

49 

0 

27 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

bazar, 

.  , 

383 

0 

63 

0 

63 

2 

2 

25 

21 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Bindraban  Jani, 

,  . 

215 

4 

30 

0 

34 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

39 

Birjii  S&h  gali,  .. 

•  , 

134 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

108 

Buchai  tola, 

147 

8 

36 

4 

48 

4 

19 

17 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

40 

Biila  nala, 

1429 

54 

110 

23 

187 

45 

56 

39 

10 

4 

0 

29 

0 

2 

169 

Bridhkal  kua  khas,  . . 

272 

50 

5 

5 

60 

25 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

sarak, 

,  , 

229 

21 

20 

15 

56 

16 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

115 

Brahmn&I, 

815 

6 

139 

1 

146 

10 

48 

61 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

21 

31 

u 

Champa  Said, 

•  • 

31 

0 

7 

0 

•  7 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Chandunai  gali, 

•  • 

56 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

khas,  . . 

415 

1 

47!  0 

48 

0 

12 

17 

14 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

95 

Chandupura 

191 

47 

10 

8 

65 

22 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

44 

Chaparia  katra, 

28 

1 

24 

0 

25 

20 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16  2 

Chatftshasti  gk&t, 

. 

215 

2 

39 

0 

41 

2 

8 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

19 

Chaukhambha, 

312 

0 

50 

0 

50 

1 

8 

13 

23 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

151 

Chet  ganj  gola, 

264 

58 

15 

9 

82 

41 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

148 

sarak, 

m 

164 

42 

1 

0 

43 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

57 

Chitanphra  khas, 

m  # 

820 

153 

29 

20 

202 

51 

128 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

89 

sarak,  . . 

188 

29 

4 

8 

41 

11 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Chohra  (Ausanganj), 

291 

57 

2 

3 

63 

36 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

32 

Chouk  (53  Sirkari  shops), 

187 

0 

85 

0 

85 

0 

6 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

215 

Chamroti  (Secrole),  . . 

#  # 

1159 

232 

0 

3 

235 

205 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

222 

Cantonments, 

Ti 

•  • 

3195 

17 

11 

6 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

U 

Dadu  chouk,  .... 

219 

1 

30 

0 

31 

3 

17 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

52 

Dal  ki  mandei,  .... 

749 

0 

86 

6 

102 

16 

46 

39 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

Dalepganj,  .... 

#  t 

85 

2\ 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

Dandi  ( Hanuman )  Ghat, 

. 

268 

18 

34 

13 

65 

29 

31 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

o 

*•> 

134 

Das&swamedh  khas. 

294 

9 

35 

2 

46 

11 

27 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

122 

sarak, 

. 

358 

20 

41 

15 

76 

24 

35 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

D&r&nagar  khas,  .... 

#  , 

884 

69 

58 

42 

169 

61 

78 

5 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

sarak,  .... 

#  # 

634 

68 

29 

22 

119 

60 

41 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

171 

Denanath  gola,  .... 

#  ( 

380 

24 

64 

31 

119 

37 

72 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

195 

Deon&thpura  bara,  .... 

#  , 

465 

13 

59 

4 

76 

16 

33 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

195 

clihota, 

144 

10 

10 

1 

21 

2 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

200 

gali, 

202 

23 

6 

0 

29 

7 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

98 

Dhanipura,  .... 

• 

315 

73 

4 

0 

77 

57 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

01 

0 

167 

Dhanesra,  .... 

•  •  1 

93 

17 

>1 

0 

18 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

ol 

0 

CO 

•3? 

« 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  BENARES 
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Page  of  Devan&gari 
Register. 

Name  of  Mehala. 

116 

Dharmkup,  .... 

102 

Digia,  .... 

Dir  Mai  gall,  .... 

116 

96 

Dosipura,  .... 

84 

Douriabir,  .... 

Dugdh  Binaik,  .... 

25 

167 

Dull  garha,  .... 

138 

Durga  kund,  .... 

212 

Dethura  (Secrole,)  . .  , 

E 

•  123 

Ehia  Ber  ( Ramapura, ) 

162 

Ehia  Ber  ( Dasuswurnidh,) 

F 

45 

Fend  Seid,  . 

G 

109 

GM  gh&t,  . 

142 

Gambhir  Sinli  B&ra, 

23 

Ganesh  chameria,  . 

21 

Ganesh  gali,  ..... 

199 

Ganesh  mehala,  _ _ 

26 

Ganesh  diksit,  .... 

161 

Ganga  mehal,  . 

35 

Garw4si  tola,  . 

24 

Ghasx  tola,  . 

192 

Ghasiara  tola,  . 

137 

Ditto  ( Ramapura,) 

20 

Ghats  (Assi  to  Berna,) 

176 

Ghihata,  . 

51 

Goghar4na,  . 

123 

Gobindphra  (bara,) 

30 

ch,hota,  .... 

31 

sarak, . 

29 

Gobind  Das  katra, 

Gobind  Naik  mehala, 

25 

118 

Gobardhen  serai, 

152 

sarak, 

37 

Gola  gali  . 

37 

Gop41  Das  Sah, 

102 

Gop41  pura,  . 

85 

Gouri  ganj,  . 

73 

Gouri  Ganesh, 

27 

Gual  Das  Sah, 

106 

Gular  tale,  .... 

125 

Gulz4r  Mehal,  .... 

58 

Gyan  Bapi,  .... 

207 

Ganga  Dher  Pura,  (Secrole,) 

213 

Grant  Bazar.  .... 

Number  of  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

Houses. 

Total. 

Height. 

i  Ruins. 

j  Tanks  and  Gardens 

j  Shiwalas. 

1 

Kaclia. 

Paka. 

Mixed. 

One  Story. 

Two  Ditto. 

,  Three  Ditto. 

i  Four  Ditto. 

Five  Ditto. 

|  Six  Ditto. 

121 

2 

25 

0 

27 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

120 

18 

1 

3 

22 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

177 

0 

25 

1 

26 

1 

11 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

383 

79 

17 

2 

98 

28 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

780 

187 

9 

1 

197 

157 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

5 

1236 

1 

122 

0 

123 

0 

1 

59 

48 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

174 

26 

5 

9 

40 

7 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

898 

94 

34 

3 

131 

72 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

19 

7 

219 

48 

1 

4 

53 

41 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

748 

17 

92 

8 

117 

7 

39 

43 

9 

0 

1 

3 

1 

14 

161 

0 

26 

1 

27 

1 

6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

228 

65 

/ 

1 

0 

66 

50 

11 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

925 

86 

94 

26 

206 

60 

103 

18 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

3 

504 

120 

6 

5 

131 

73 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

344 

1 

80 

0 

81 

0 

6 

56 

16 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

44 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1231 

26 

34 

7 

167 

19 

97 

29 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

17 

351 

0 

54 

0 

54 

0 

1 

25 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

163 

19 

17 

4 

40 

2 

26 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1357 

11 

183 

3 

197 

10 

79 

71 

17 

0 

0 

4 

0 

16 

423 

1 

47 

0 

48 

0 

1 

18 

24 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

384 

73 

7 

10 

90 

58 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

342 

106 

0 

0 

106 

84 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

2 

0 

887 

58 

455 

1 

514 

69 

42 

18 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

370 

1144 

140 

32 

18 

190 

119 

61 

4 

0 

0 

0 

O 

3 

0 

147 

4 

11 

0 

15 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

795 

24 

76 

1 

101 

20 

69 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

247 

3 

59 

0 

62 

8 

25 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

332 

1 

57 

0 

58 

23 

24 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

272 

18 

32 

3 

53 

19 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

691 

0 

61 

0 

61 

1 

2 

17 

29 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2199 

313 

17 

54 

384 

184 

171 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2 

1 

289 

48 

12 

9 

69 

33 

29 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

649 

0 

48 

0 

48 

0 

2 

19 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

281 

0 

44 

01  44 

1 

3 

13 

19 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

171 

3C 

£ 

£ 

40 

27 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

•o 

0 

822 

192 

1 

4 

197 

126 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

2 

1026 

92 

31 

2£ 

140 

72 

63 

2 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1052 

r 

148 

] 

152 

2 

28 

>  45 

50 

20 

s 

4 

1  c 

1 

372 

4C 

32 

l  It 

>  91 

29 

51 

0 

0 

0 

< 

10 

0 

0 

159 

U 

1( 

|  < 

1  38 

8 

2£ 

0 

( 

)  ( 

8 

0 

0 

89 

18 

3 

2( 

2 

( 

i  7 

0 

( 

>  ( 

)  ( 

3  < 

)  3 

232 

4Z 

1 

) 

3  4: 

7  41 

£ 

>  0 

( 

) 

) 

) 

l  ( 

>  0 

434 

9 

1 

3 

3  9Z 

l  77 

rl  R 

l[  ( 

)  ( 

) 

)[ 

A 

3  ( 

3  0 

«a 

'O 


0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

2 
0 
0 


9 


/ 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 


53 

VH 

<»*  • 

s  « 
cu 

Q.S 

^  bD 
Cm  <D 

Ofi 

o 

bD 

cS 

04 


Name  of  Mehala. 


77 

150 

150 

180 

54 

113 

113 

114 
114 
135 
167 

130 

129 

139 

143 

107 

143 

154 

50 

49 

101 

10 

208 


H 

Haji  Das  mehala,  .... 
Habibpura  khas, 
sarak, 

Hankar  tola,  .... 

Hakak  tola,  . 

Hanuman  ganj  west, 
east, 
sarak, 

Hanum&n  phatek, 
Hanuman  pura, 
Hanstirath  khas, 
sarak, 

Har,ha  khas, 
sarak, 

Hara  bagh,  .... 

Hat, hi  khaneh,  (Princes,) 
Himet  Behadur  gali, 
Hingua, 

Hoseinpura, 

Houz  katora  khas, 
sarak, 

Hyderganj, 

Hyder  Ali  hata, 

Hynstale, 

Hugal  ganj  (Secrole), 


I 


219 

104 

103 


Impur, 

Iswargangi  khas, 
sarak, 


104 

119 

66 

15 

198 

11 

68 

20 


191 

57 

126 

65 

172 


J 

Jageswar, 

Jagjewanpura, 

Jagat  ganj, 

Jelalipura, 

Jelalud-dinpura, 

J angam  ban, 

Jynpixra, 

Jytpura, 

Jytanbei', 

K 

Kasim  Ali  Khan  katra, 
Kazi  ki  mandei, 

Kazi  ka  darwaza, 

Kazi  ki  gali, 

Kazipura,  ( Sliekh  Salim ) 


1 

cc 

Houses. 

Height. 

r  n 

o  a 
u  re 
oj  +* 

g 

3 

£ 

a 

c 

a: 

re 

X 

re 

0* 

x 

a. 

* 

i 

Total. 

S- 

c 

■+“ 

c/ 

c. 

s 

c 

?  i 

* 

c 

P 

E- 

X 

c 

£ 

s 

- 

= 

c 

Five  ditto. 

Six  ditto. 

Ruins. 

71 

( 

)  1( 

3  ( 

1  1< 

3  * 

2 

3 

1 

( 

)  C 

1 

•  . 

1331 

21* 

)  1( 

>  ' 

1  22£ 

)  16' 

7  5 

1  t 

C 

9 

.  . 

208 

31 

>  ( 

) 

4( 

1  D 

1  2, 

5  ( 

3 

)  l 

0 

i 

#  . 

670 

5  £ 

)  61 

L  * 

3  22" 

1  28 

3  71 

3 

3  ( 

c 

12 

•  • 

572 

4 

l  44 

1  C 

3  9‘. 

>  48 

3  3. 

i  £ 

> 

3  C 

0 

0 

1 

•  • 

107 

1£ 

)  ( 

( 

)  1£ 

>  £ 

>  £ 

3  ( 

X  < 

»  t 

0 

256 

5£ 

A 

If] 

6" 
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2>  jA 
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3 
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"S 

Houses. 

Height 

c 

o 

5— 

Page  of  Deva 
Registei 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  I 

tants. 

|  Kacha. 

[  Paka. 

|  Mixed. 

Total. 

One  story. 

Two  ditto. 

[  Three  ditto. 

Four  ditto. 

Five  ditto. 

Six  ditto. 

Ruins. 

Cw 

o 

e 

cS 

zn 

M 

a 

H 

Shiwalas. 

|  Mesjids. 

16 

Kazipura,  ( Alipura ) 

• 

400 

114 

5 

0 

119 

71 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2 

173 

Kazipura,  .... 

465 

33 

56 

2 

91 

34 

46 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

210 

Kazipura,  .... 

Kileh  kohna,  {vide  Purani 

kot) 

135 

37 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

181 

Kali  mehal,  .... 

167 

31 

2 

1 

34 

23 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

117 

Kalika  gali,  .... 

162 

0 

54 

0 

54 

2 

25 

19 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

61 

K&meswar,  .... 

215 

25 

8 

6 

39 

9 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

134 

Kashmiri  ganj,  .... 

748 

168 

0 

0 

168 

136 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

54 

K&sipura,  .... 

522 

18 

56 

7 

81 

29 

48 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

200 

Kasiram  P&tak,  .... 

•  •  • 

100 

0 

11 

0 

11 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

162 

Kewalgiria,  .... 

148 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

5 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Khajapura,  .... 

255 

74 

5 

4 

83 

45 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

163 

Klialispura,  .... 

898 

1 

116 

3 

120 

2 

47 

61 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

107 

Khirki  derwazeh,  .... 

165 

12 

33 

2 

47 

6 

18 

13 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

87 

Khojwa  serai,  .... 

736 

164 

7 

2 

173 

129 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

38 

Khaderu  mal,  .... 

136 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

Koila  bazar,  .... 

•  191 

18 

20 

12 

50 

9 

33 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

55 

Kundigar  tola,  .... 

285 

0 

55 

0 

55 

8 

35 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

Kunj  gali  khas,  .... 

61 

0 

22 

0 

22 

2 

5 

H 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

phatekb&lier, 

36 

0 

51 

0 

51 

27 

29 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

chakla, 

47 

0 

7 

0 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Kutbar  Seid,  .... 

149 

24 

3 

5 

32 

17 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

169 

Kutwa,  .... 

335 

63 

9 

17 

82 

17 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

48 

Kotwalpura,  .... 

Kachi  bagh,  .... 

692 

15 

77 

1 

93 

23 

46 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

646 

150 

2 

0 

152 

56 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

l 

44 

Kachouri  gali,  .... 

1  12 

1 

12 

0 

13 

1 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Kabir  Choura  khas, 

916 

117 

9 

11 

137 

69 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

69 

sarak, 

372 

38 

6 

14 

58 

25 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

82 

Kamakslia,  .... 

1023 

147 

32 

5 

184 

147 

23 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

97 

Kam&lpura,  .... 

255 

52 

5 

6 

63 

20 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

l 

11 

Kaman  garha,  .... 

140 

34 

2 

7 

43 

13 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

8 

12 

sarak,  .... 

225 

71 

0 

0 

71 

58 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

l 

42 

Kanhya  Lai  bazar, 

350 

31 

7 

4 

42 

26 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Kami  bazar,  .... 

250 

22 

11 

8 

41 

15 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

29 

Kern  ghauta,  .... 

327 

27 

41 

2 

70 

23 

35 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

64 

Ketwapura  sarak,  .... 

337 

45 

23 

16 

84 

19 

50 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

91 

khas, 

1334 

220 

50 

62 

332 

141 

155 

5 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

2 

2 

213 

Khajuree  (Secrole), 

T, 

984 

228 

11 

3 

242 

214 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

77 

Laltisur,  .... 

179 

4 

37 

0 

41 

1 

10 

24 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Lalanphra  khas,  .... 

94 

18 

1 

0 

19 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

sarak,  .... 

45 

25 

0 

0 

25 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

43 

Lahori  tola,  .... 

617 

5 

125 

0 

130 

2 

40 

51 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

23 

0 

108 

Lala  Sand  gali,  .... 

175 

2 

22 

3 

27 

1 

14 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Lai  Khan  mehala,  .... 

579 

80 

58 

13 

151 

52 

66 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

1 

3 

62 

chouhata, 

228 

35 

41 

12 

88 

30 

46 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

220 

Lachipura,  .... 

435 

87 

0 

0 

87 

£3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

76 

Lachmi  Josi  gali, 

41 

3 

6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

97 

Ladhenpura,  .... 

452 

93 

3 

1 

97 

26 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

181 

Lahanpura  khas,  .... 

256 

34 

6 

2 

42 

20 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

181 

sarak ,  •  •  •  • 

496 

60 

14 

4 

78 

28 

48 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Laklii  chabutre,  .... 

219 

0 

] 

20 

o  4 

0 

20 

0 

2 

6 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 


Page  of  Devan&yari 

Register. 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

Houses. 

Total. 

Height. 

i  Ruins. 

i  Tanks  and  Gardens. 

Shiwalas. 

i  Mesjids.  i 

5 

73 

CS 

Paka. 

Mixed. 

One  story. 

Two  ditto. 

Three  ditto. 

Four  ditto. 

Five  ditto. 

Six  ditto. 

79 

Lakusar,  . 

201 

30 

3 

0 

33 

> 

24 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

O 

0 

177 

Laklismi  kund, . 

111 

52 

45 

3 

100 

57 

23 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

46 

Lalita  Gliat,  . 

112 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Latu  ka  gali  . 

141 

1 

21 

0 

22 

0 

1 

12 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

184 

Lillapura.  . 

986 

183 

10 

0 

193 

166 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

3 

M. 

18 

Madhoray  Mehala, 

656 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

3 

45 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

26 

Madho  Das  Samia  gali, 

51 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

Madho  Das  ki  bagh. 

354 

23 

10 

16 

49 

17 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

104 

sarak, 

425 

48 

24 

7 

79 

32 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

29 

Macliharhata,  . 

402 

3 

79 

0 

82 

7 

59 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

58 

Madar  tola,  . 

136 

29 

6 

3 

38 

9 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Madhmeswar,  . 

840 

122 

22 

25 

169 

73 

56 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

6 

0 

193 

Madenpura . 

1851 

71 

1S9 

28 

288 

38 

172 

51 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

8 

13 

21 

Maden  Mohen  gali, 

91 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Mahima  in&ra,  . 

658 

19 

53 

0 

79 

25 

51 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

189 

Malai  tola,  . 

546 

80 

19 

8 

107 

54 

34 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

39 

Manirudouleh,  . 

142 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2 

7 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

Manhari  pipal,  ...... 

90 

1 

13 

1 

15 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Mansar&m  gali, . 

55 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

Manyar  Sinh  liouli. 

1165 

245 

15 

23 

283 

138 

119 

3 

0 

0 

0 

19 

8 

1 

0 

33 

Mamadeo,  . 

489 

19 

78 

0 

97 

16 

24 

34 

11 

1 

0 

9 

0 

•2 

0 

46 

Man  Mandil,  . . 

738 

77 

27 

4 

108 

25 

76 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

127 

M4n  Ray  gali,  . . 

57 

4 

19 

2 

25 

7 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

99 

Manpura,  . 

414 

102 

1 

5 

108 

56 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

200 

Mansarwar,  . 

1503 

27 

6 

4 

91 

16 

49 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

47 

Markandi  Sookul  brp. 

157 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

Matha  tola,  . 

155 

4 

21 

5 

30 

2 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

115 

Mir  Gh&t  khas, . 

602 

58 

61 

4 

123 

20 

61 

19 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

45 

sarak, 

318 

1 

57 

0 

58 

1 

16 

34 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

178 

Mir  Jan  ke  bagh,  .... 

17 

12 

1 

0 

13 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Mirza  Imami  chata, 

34 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

Misr  pokhra,  . 

1125 

63 

82 

9 

154 

69 

49 

18 

6 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

0 

126 

Mokira  ganj,  . 

335 

85 

7 

15 

107 

59 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

147 

Molni  tola,  . 

682 

113 

4 

7 

124 

83 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Moni  ka  gali,  . 

31 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

Mohamed  Seid, . 

285 

63 

2 

2 

67 

16 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

63 

Mulvi  bazar, 

99 

21 

2 

1 

24 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

164 

Munshi  gali  p,hatek, 

94 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

170 

Murgia  tola,  . 

161 

52 

1 

9 

62 

19 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

2 

58 

Murli  gali,  . 

78 

1 

11 

0 

12 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Mesjid  gali,  ( Jytanber ) 

397 

10 

43 

13 

66 

17 

37 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

108 

Matsyodari  khas  (subdivided) 

1 

108 

Ditto  cbainrauti,  .... 

"NT 

24 

12 

0 

0 

12 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

Nachni  Ktia,  . 

625 

97 

48 

21 

166 

51 

86 

3 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

2 

3 

221 

Nadeswar,  . 

1389 

234 

12 

0 

246 

184 

48 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

105 

Nakhas,  . 

413 

88 

8 

17 

113 

48 

51 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

171 

Ditto,  ( Ausanyanj ) 

268 

5o 

16 

8 

77 

48 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

17 

Naik  ka  bazar,  . 

821 

51 

56 

24 

131 

50 

49 

5 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4] 

6 

0 
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Page  of  Devanagari 
Register. 

i 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

Houses. 

Total. 

Height 

Ruins. 

Tanks  and  Gardens. 

Shiwalas. 

,  Mesjids. 

j  Kacba. 

1C 

cC 

fu 

|  Mixed. 

One  story. 

Two  ditto. 

Three  ditto. 

i  Four  ditto. 

1 

Five  ditto. 

Six  ditto. 

99 

Nig  Kua,  .... 

325 

74 

2 

0 

76 

45 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

44 

Nandi  Farya  Gali,  .... 

126 

5 

15 

0 

20 

6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Nanden  Sail  m.  .... 

724 

2 

87 

0 

89 

1 

7 

28 

35 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

72 

Narharpira,  .... 

775 

143 

3 

14 

160 

95 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

163 

Nini  Sail  brahmpuri,  . . 

177 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Narain  Diksit  m . 

444 

0 

65 

0 

65 

7 

34 

18 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

79 

Nawab  ganj,  ( Mizrpokhra )  . . 

379 

60 

16 

2 

78 

65 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

136 

Nawab  ganj,  (  Durgakhnd ) 

1015 

307 

0 

0 

307 

246 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

0 

113 

Negapira,  .... 

59 

26 

0 

0 

26 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

48 

N  ichi  brahmpuri,  .... 

339 

4 

44 

0 

48 

3 

23 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Nipili  Khapra,  .... 

195 

2 

27 

0 

29 

3 

11 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Nya  Ghit,  .... 

118 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Nyapira,  ( Ausdngavj ) 

693 

67 

28 

29 

124 

52 

56 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

1 

90 

Ditto,  ( Kazi  manclei)  . . 

250 

38 

8 

5 

51 

5 

38 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

80 

N  yi  Rasti,  (  liamapura ) 

639 

101 

0 

0 

101 

71 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Ditto,  (  Gouriganj )  .... 

576 

79 

2 

0 

81 

69 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

Ditto,  ( Iswargangi )  ... . 

305 

49 

1 

1 

51 

35 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

98 

Ditto.  ••  ••••  0  • 

o 

122 

33 

2 

0 

35 

27 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

211 

Orderly  bazar  (Secrole). 

P 

1076 

273 

12 

7 

292 

192 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

162 

Panri  Ghat,  .... 

259 

3 

28 

5 

36 

1 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

107 

Pita  Derwizeh,  .... 

112 

9 

16 

3 

28 

4 

13 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

74 

Piri  bari,  .... 

2601 

326 

34 

25 

385 

291 

no 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

5 

132 

clihoti,  .... 

1117 

120 

31 

8 

159 

109 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

132 

sarak. 

783 

73 

22 

10 

105 

62 

36 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

20 

Phil  bari  brahmpuri,  . . 

134 

1 

16 

0 

17 

0 

0 

9 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

113 

Philwaria,  .... 

119 

22 

1 

2 

25 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

183 

Pitr  kund  mehala,  .... 

1538 

275 

23 

10 

308 

234 

52 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

5 

118 

sarak,  .... 

883 

154 

28 

10 

192 

106 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

9 

144 

Pitambarpura,  . 

339 

77 

13 

3 

93 

57 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

53 

Pirini  Adilat,  .... 

904 

17 

86 

1 

104 

21 

54 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

187 

Pirini  Kot,  .... 

729 

121 

8 

16 

145 

95 

40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

21 

Pouti  gali,  .... 

62 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Prinnith  gali,  .... 

157 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

2 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

Prehlid  Ghit,  . 

478 

39 

90 

21 

150 

27 

97 

9 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 

1 

76 

Pathar  gali,  ( Bliyronath ) 

208 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

12 

13 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Pathar  gali,  ( Houzkatora )  . . 

272 

6 

17 

4 

27 

4 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Patni  tola,  .... 

497 

0 

48 

0 

48 

2 

4 

30 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

106 

Pytliani  tola,  .... 

260 

74 

11 

10 

95 

37 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

220 

Piaria  pokhri,  (Secrole) 

185 

36 

0 

0 

36 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

Pahirpur  (Secrole) . 

ft 

1115 

245 

1 

0 

246 

209 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

187 

Rij  Ghit  .... 

341 

82 

4 

6 

92 

73 

15 

0 

01 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

189 

Rij  Ghit  bazar,  .... 

269 

14 

16 

6 

36 

10 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

44 

Raj  Gir  tola,  .... 

528 

30 

87 

5 

122 

17 

62 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

2 

110 

Rij  Mandil  Mehala,  .... 

650 

52 

83 

45 

180 

18 

110 

26 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

110 

pushta, . 

113 

23 

12 

1 

36 

11 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 


*N 

s 

s  • 

1 

3 

a 

-a 

r* 

Houses. 

Height 

3 

"O 

ft* 

1  Page  of  Deva 
Register 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  Ii 

tants. 

!  Kacha. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

One  story. 

Two  ditto. 

i  Three  ditto. 

i  Four  ditto. 

Five  ditto. 

Six  ditto. 

Ruins. 

o 

■o 

a 

«s 

e e 

a 

cj 

H 

Shiwalas. 

Mesjids. 

111 

Rajmandil  bazar,  .... 

233 

3 

40 

1 

44 

3 

15 

19 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Rajapura  mehala,  . 

877 

112 

9 

41 

162 

52 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

sarak,  .... 

437 

22 

6 

15 

43 

18 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

27 

R&ja  Ram  gali,  ... 

53 

5 

5 

0 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Raja  Derwazeh,  .... 

329 

2 

50 

0 

52 

25 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

19 

Raj  raj  eswari  ghat,  .... 

1577 

0 

142 

0 

142 

5 

11 

59 

45 

15 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

78 

Ramapura  kbas  . 

1661 

188 

66 

15 

269 

150 

92 

11 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

79 

sarak,  .... 

chota,  .... 

565 

32 

20 

8 

60 

30 

27 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

103 

Rana  melial,  .... 

158 

7 

23 

1 

31 

4 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

117 

Rana  Bhuwani  brahmpuri, 

151 

0 

33 

1 

34 

0 

15 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

19 

Rangil  Das  mehala,  .... 

296 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

1 

3 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Rasulpura,  .... 

715 

151 

11 

13 

175 

64 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

0 

5 

76 

Ratan  pbatek,  . 

179 

5 

27 

0 

32 

1 

3 

15 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

88 

Reori  talao,  ... 

71 

23 

1 

0 

24 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

32 

Resham  katra,  .... 

S. 

Sadanand  bazar,  .... 

277 

4 

38 

0 

42 

4 

14 

19 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

572 

114 

22 

10 

146 

89 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

187 

Sad6r  mehala, 

191 

48 

10 

7 

65 

36 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

64 

Salimpura,  .... 

429 

77 

13 

7 

97 

34 

56 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Sapt  Stigar,  .... 

656 

60 

70 

2 

132 

51 

55 

6 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

3 

2 

188 

Saretabad,  .... 

589 

118 

12 

8 

138 

113 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

47 

Sakshi  Binaik,  .... 

483 

4 

59 

3 

66 

10 

26 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

14 

Salarpura  mehala,  .... 

486 

107 

10 

3 

120 

49 

58 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

15 

sarak,  .... 

246 

66 

10 

1 

77 

41 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

148 

Sendpura,  .... 

963 

130 

1 

9 

140 

106 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

149 

sarak,  .... 

504 

84 

2 

1 

87 

69 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Sesman  bazar,  _ _ 

150 

6 

14 

11 

31 

7 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

201 

Shahzadeh’s  family,  &c. 

247 

26 

12 

20 

58 

12 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

Shama  gali,  .... 

91 

2 

7 

1 

10 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 

Shekh  Salim  pbatek,. ... 

665 

103 

31 

6 

40 

60 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

22 

Shukul  gali,  .... 

75 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

Shakarkund  gali,  .... 

336 

1 

40 

3 

44 

6 

17 

12 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

34 

Sidheswari,  .... 

1396 

6 

135 

1 

142 

6 

9 

55 

48 

10 

1 

3 

0 

10 

0 

17 

Sidhmata  gali,  .... 

255 

3 

30 

3 

36 

5 

13 

15 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Siva  Choudri  gali,  . 

109 

3 

13 

0 

16 

4 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

76 

Siw  Ram  Bhat  gali,  .... 

84 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Soliga  Garlii,  . 

218 

59 

6 

4 

69 

46 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

164 

Sonarpura,  .... 

1050 

99 

101 

24 

224 

61 

112 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

36 

Sukhl&l  Sah  mehala, .... 

932 

6 

109 

2 

117 

3 

39 

27 

29 

5 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

16 

Sundar  Das  bagh,  . 

433 

0 

55 

2 

57 

2 

17 

19 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

sarak,  . 

134 

22 

5 

1 

28 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

21 

gali,  . 

57 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Sundya,  .... 

741 

18 

66 

6 

90 

13 

43 

17 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

176 

Shraj  kund,  . 

783 

59 

43 

3 

105 

58 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

42 

Sht  tola,  . 

1762 

2 

147 

0 

149 

0 

11 

78 

48 

9 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

208 

Secrole  or  Sikror,  .... 

933 

185 

0 

0 

185 

173 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

216 

Seopur  khas,  .... 

138 

45 

2 

0 

47 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

217 

pichli,  .... 

695 

158 

10 

0 

168 

163 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o! 

2 

0 

1 

0 

218 

pancho  p&ndava, 

930 

22 

9 

1 

232 

224 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

216 

Station,  Civil  . 

957 

0 

3 

57 

60 

59 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

Sadar  bazar.  .... 

898 

231 

0 

1 

232 

196 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Page  of  Devanagari 

Register. 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Number  of  Inha¬ 

bitants. 

Houses. 

Total. 

Height. 

Ruins. 

Tanks  and  Gardens. 

tfl 

cS 

13 

£ 

Mesjids. 

Kacha. 

i  Paka. 

Mixed. 

1 

|  One  story. 

i 

|  Two  ditto. 

Three  ditto. 

i 

Four  ditto. 

i  Five  ditto. 

d 

'3 

'r?l 

124 

T 

Telia  nila, 

•  •  •  • 

306 

49 

27 

2 

78 

23 

46 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

67 

Telia  bagh, 

•  •  •  • 

659 

128 

0 

4 

132 

113 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

95 

Terhi  Nim, 

•  •  •  • 

714 

61 

49 

6 

116 

29 

62 

10 

7 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

0 

38 

Thatheri  bazar, 

•  •  •  • 

873 

2 

82 

0 

84 

1 

15 

32 

25 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

60 

Trilochan  khas, 

•  •  •  • 

304 

9 

53 

9 

71 

15 

42 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

61 

sarak, 

•  •  •  • 

441 

59 

29 

15 

103 

47 

34 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

94 

Tripur  bhyravi, 

•  •  •  » 

420 

24 

61 

5 

90 

18 

43 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

y 

45 

Visveswar  gali, 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

114 

0 

27 

2 

29 

5 

3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

U 

55 

Unkareswar, 

•  •  •  • 

495 

125 

9 

16 

150 

86 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

5 

171 

Udhopura, 

•  •  •  • 

387 

47 

24 

13 

80 

16 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

5 

146 

Umrao  Sink  bagli, 

337 

50 

1 

4 

55 

44 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

sarak, 

551 

73 

0 

7 

80 

64 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

Unchi  gali. 

•  •  •  • 

68 

0 

12 

0 

12 

4 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  II. 

Re-examination  of  several  Melialas  personally,  in  the  year  1829,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  first  Census,  and  to  distinguish  the  Males,  Females,  tyc. 


^3 

a 

K  ^ 
oS 

Inhabitants, 

Proprietors. 

Lodgers. 

§’& 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Europeans. 

£  © 

in 

in 

<D 

© 

1827-8 

1829 

c 

s 

o 

rn 

"3 

c 

r-< 

<“P 

© 

i n 
>> 

0Q 

13 

K 

3 

£ 

O 

pa 

• 

0 

o 

H 

§ 

£ 

o 

« 

3 

o 

H 

21 

Ganesh  Chameria 

gali,  .... 

344 

672 

103 

110 

35 

25 

279 

172 

136 

49 

36 

393 

25 

Bhyronith, 

397 

440 

113 

107 

43 

29 

292 

54 

58 

19 

17 

148 

29 

Bhitki  gali, 

387 

290 

131 

101 

9 

9 

250 

15 

24 

J 

0 

40 

31 

Midlio  Das  Swami 

gali,  . . 

51 

68 

12 

16 

1 

0 

29 

19 

13 

5 

2 

39 

32 

Raja  Rim  gali, 

53 

78 

21 

18 

6 

3 

48 

15 

9 

3 

3 

30 

22 

Siva  Choudri  gali,  . 

109 

90 

30 

44 

5 

o 

** 

81 

5 

3 

1 

0 

9 

51 

Rim  ghit. 

1577 

1289 

187 

162 

53 

58 

460 

366 

331 

78 

54 

829 

80 

Nipili  Khapra, 

195 

204 

29 

36 

15 

7 

87 

50 

47 

13 

7 

117 

85 

Visveswar  gali, 

114 

93 

45 

20 

4 

1 

70 

11 

7 

4 

1 

23 

81 

Kachouri  ga  i, 

112 

71 

10 

9 

4 

5 

28 

26 

12 

2 

3 

43 

164 

Bari  Piri  mehala,  . . 

2601 

2646 

393 

400 

176 

85 

1054 

619 

642 

201 

130 

1592 

306 

Shekh  Salim pliatek, 

655 

445 

100 

115 

46 

17 

278 

52 

60 

22 

33 

167 

308 

Bengali  tola, 

1113 

1163 

157 

248 

39 

30 

474 

250 

353 

47 

39 

689 

206 

Alipura,  . . 

670 

692 

149 

182 

93 

58 

482 

73 

86 

26 

25 

210 

382 

Gulzir  mehal, 

159 

164 

42 

52 

22 

15 

131 

11 

13 

6 

3 

33 

380 

Telia  Nila,  (in  part) 

147 

160 

46 

25 

4 

8 

83 

23 

31 

9 

14 

77 

43 

Sunderdas  ki  Bagh 

(ditto,) 

248 

249 

71 

64 

33 

16 

184 

24 

24 

11 

6 

65 

8932 

8814 

C5 

>a 

GO 

00 

o 

» 

n 

CO 

CO 

GO 

o 

c© 

CO 

4310 

X 

t> 

X 

05 

c- 

CO 

4504 

pH 

^4 

pH 

400 
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•S 

h-t  • 

o  3 

Inhabitants, 

Proprietors. 

Lodgers. 

^  CG 

g’bc 

Name  of  Mehala. 

Europeans. 

c  « 

h  pH 

O  pH 

in 

in 

P 

<v 

S 

«g 

1827-8 

1829 

rj 

BO 

CO 

cS 

s’ 

2 

r/i 

13 

pH 

HH 

£ 

o 5 
H 

s 

O 

H 

£ 

£ 

O 

« 

3 

© 

H 

Secrole  Sf  the  Vicinity. 

439 

Lachipura,(only  once 
counted) 
Periapokhri,  . . 

435 

129 

131 

71 

61 

392 

17 

21 

3 

2 

43 

440 

185 

49 

61 

36 

28 

174 

3 

4 

3 

1 

11 

442 

N  adeswar, 

1389 

290 

296 

161 

no 

857 

288 

142 

58 

44 

532 

445 

Orderly  Bazar, 

1076 

207 

225 

96 

78 

606 

218 

158 

55 

39 

470 

426 

Dethhri, 

219 

48 

61 

35 

24 

16S 

16 

18 

9 

8 

51 

431 

Chamrouti,  . , 

1159 

269 

328 

166 

153 

916 

87 

74 

52 

30 

243 

427 

Grant  Bazar,  . . 

438 

144 

137 

77 

63 

421 

6 

5 

4 

2 

17 

420 

Sikror,  (or  Secrole) 

933 

296 

296 

183 

132 

907 

8 

8 

8 

2 

26 

418 

Peharpura,  . 

1115 

368 

249 

214 

137 

1068 

14 

19 

8 

6 

47 

429 

Kkajri, 

984 

343 

326 

172 

113 

954 

12 

11 

4 

3 

30 

418 

Gangadherkapura, .. 

232 

75 

77 

51 

29 

232 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

419 

Hu  gal  ganj,  ..  .. 

274 

105 

116 

67 

44 

332 

19 

13 

7 

3 

42 

422 

Sadar  Bazar  in  the 

Lines, 

•  ••••• 

898 

281 

217 

133 

95 

726 

62 

58 

25 

27 

172 

% 

Siwpur,  (males  and 

9337 

■rH 

o 

<N 

o 

p— 1 

CO 

o 

CO 

OJ 

CO 

CO 

-t 

CO1 

o 

7753 

8 

CO 

o 

n 

e* 

CO 

1684 

females  not  speci- 

c 

o 

(N 

fied) 

Inpur,  ditto  . . 

2051 

488 

<D 

. 

c 

HH 

S 

O 

s 

13 

O 

O 

O 

H 

11876 

— 

— 

— 

Bangalos  and  houses 

Native  Servants 

of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  includ¬ 
ing  Military  Staff, 
Regimental  Banga- 

54 

41 

51 

146 

1636 

653 

54 

0 

2343 

lows, 

60 

20 

46 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

738 

Troops  in  Canton- 

ments,  (with  fol- 

lowers) 

Native  Jail,  .. 

0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

o 

0 

o 

2880 

0 

0 

0 

0 

570 

37 

7 

o 

614 

118 

6693 

Lunatic  Asylum,  . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

98 

18 

0 

0 

\ 

7092 

399 

Total  inhabitants  of 

Secrole, 

18968 
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TABLE  III. 


Catalogue  of  the  'principal  Castes  and  Trades  of  the  City  of  Benares,  as  ascertained  from 
the  Choudris,  or  principal  men  of  each  Caste,  or  where  such  source  was  not  available,  from 
actual  investigation. 


Hindus. 

Brahmans. 

Number. 

On  whose  authority. 

Profession  or  occupation. 

PANCH  DRAYIR. 

Mah4rashtr,  Dravir, 

300 

Ch,hanuji, 

Tylang, 

500 

ditto, 

Chitpaur, 

3300 

Bal  Dikshit, 

Yujhrbedi,  .. 
Raghurbedi,.  . 

5000 

Ragun4th  Pant, 

755 

Mor  Bhat  Kotwal, 

Pandits — Recluses,  or  Kashi- 

Sanwai, 

25 

Appajl, 

b4shi — and  a  few  are  Mer- 

Kan  no, 

471 

No  Bhat, 

chants. 

Prabhu, 

20 

Trimbak  Rao, 

Kanhare, 

400 

Ch,hanuji, 

Karhare, 

475 

ditto, 

Abhir, 

65 

Ratanji  and  enquiry, 

> 

11311 

N4gar,  Bishan  Nagari, 

250 

Natlio  Ram, 

A 

Barnagari,  . . 

500 

ditto, 

(Capitalists,  lending  money  and 

Abmedab4di, 

315 

ditto, 

t  jewels  on  interest. 

Sathddara,  . . 

20 

Ganesh  Ram, 

) 

Sipahi, 

70 

Keswar  Ram, 

Servants. 

Prishnora,  . . 

51 

Ratanji, 

ditto, 

Chitrora, 

25 

1231 

Mor,  Bliar  Bedi,  . . 

71 

Ratanji, 

Badri  Shanka, 

Ratanji  and  enquiry, 
ditto, 

■> 

Cbatur  bedi,. . 

Agyaraksliana, 

JJhinouja, 

Chacher  bedi  Dhi- 

175 

17 

61 

Fire-worshippers —  Recluses — 
perform  the  duty  of  puja 
j  daily  at  temples,  on  stipend, 
for  individuals. 

nouj  a,  . . 

33 

ditto, 

Talujina, 

13 

ditto, 

J 

Raychandrjina, 

Patni  Chatur  bedi,. . 
Puclihana,  . . 
Gulakhna,  . . 

17 

ditto, 

A 

27 

37 

100 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

(  Some  few  Pandits,  and  Khy- 
rati,  or  living  on  charity. 

Lorba  Bhantana, 

16 

ditto, 

) 

567 

Udicb,  Salisr,  .... 

700 

Enquiry, 

Tolakia,  .... 

125 

Baluji  Rugunathji, 

Bagria,  .... 

Kham  Bbaeti, 

80 

Ratanji, 

72 

ditto, 

Anter  bedi,  . . 

100 

ditto, 

From  the  Doab. 

M4thabi,  .... 

23 

ditto. 

Surati,  .... 

Modaru  Surati, 

23 

ditto, 

23 

ditto, 

1146 
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Brahmans. 

Number. 

On  whose  authority. 

Profession  or  occupation. 

Mewara,  Bhat,  .... 

176 

Ratanji, 

Marosi,  .... 

7 

ditto, 

Triw4ri,  .... 
DungurpuraBhat,  .. 
Sarvari,  .... 

7 

SO 

63 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Khyrati,  Noukari,  and  Gu- 
*  mashtagi. 

Maluvi  Brahmans,  .. 

75 

ditto, 

Barodara, . 

23 

ditto, 

J 

430 

Kherewal,  . 

1000 

Surajnatli  Dube, 
Ratanji  and  enquiry. 

The  treater  part  are  Merchants — 

Kharanja,  . . 

100 

some  live  on  charity,  &c. 

Balmik, 

11 

ditto, 

Pushkarnia,. . 

90 

Moti  L41, 

Dis4wal, 

55 

Ratanji  and  enquiry, 

Sri  Mali, 

250 

ditto, 

Jambu, 

19 

ditto. 

Narmdeo,  ..  .. 

16 

ditto, 

Raikwal 

19 

ditto, 

Choubisa, 

27 

ditto, 

Palliw41, 

83 

ditto, 

1670 

Puch,hna,  Srimali,  .... 

77 

ditto, 

.  - 

Bislien  nagari, 

87 

ditto, 

Jharula, . 

77 

ditto. 

Nandora,  ....  .... 

45 

Ratanji, 

Karsora,  ....  .... 

27 

ditto, 

Udambwar,  ....  .... 

21 

ditto, 

Kharachata,  ....  .... 

27 

ditto, 

Bli4rgava,  ....  .... 

70 

ditto, 

Kamloja,  ....  .... 

81 

Ratanji  and  enquiry, 

Rorwalu,  ....  .... 

35 

ditto, 

Parbhaskar,  ....  _ _ 

37 

ditto, 

Raithelu,  .  —  .... 

45 

ditto. 

Samora,  ....  .... 

55 

ditto, 

Gugalu,  ...  -  .... 

18 

ditto, 

Motalu,  ....  .... 

57 

ditto, 

Tapodhan  Bharai,  .... 

12 

ditto, 

N  ardik,  ....  .... 

17 

ditto, 

Sanawar  Gop41i,. .  .... 

57 

ditto, 

Medipurna,  ....  .... 

26 

ditto, 

Likna  phutkal,  . .  .... 

16 

ditto, 

Bhojak,  ....  . 

12 

ditto, 

i  Parohits  and  Pujieris  of  the 
[  Jyn  religion  and  of  the  0sw41s. 

Bansi  ....  .... 

87 

ditto, 

Jharula,  ....  .... 

70 

ditto, 

1056 

PANCH  GAUR. 

Kan-kubj  Brahmans,  . . 

1500 

Bidhya  Dhar, 

Of  various  professions ; 

Sarwaria, 

4500 

Ganesh  Datt, 

none  very  rich. 

Sanouria, 

575 

Chakan, 

Jijautia, 

27 

6602 
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Brahmans. 


Gaur,  Sri  Gaur, . 

Adi  Gaur, .... 

Sri  Gaur  Marwari,. 

Gaur,  . 

Hirania, . 

Kirtnia, . 

Bir6swar  wala, 

Silujana, . 

Girnaria, . 


Athbansi  Saraswat, 

Maha  brahmans, 

Ganga  putrs, 
Bengali  brahmans, 
Sh4kal  Dwipi, 
Panchnadea, 
Kashmiri, 

Ch,hen4th, 

Soni, 

Parbati, 

Mathuria  Choub6, 
Khandua, 


Number 

On  whose  authority. 

20 

Ganesh  Datt, 

1500 

Sifa  Ram, 

35 

Ratanji, 

ditto. 

150 

75 

ditto, 

36 

ditto. 

39 

ditto, 

57 

ditto, 

7 

ditto. 

1919 

200 

ditto, 

250 

Dcbipersad  Chaube, 

1000 

Enquiry, 

3000 

Antnarain  Bhattacharj, 

300 

Ratanji, 

200 

ditto, 

200 

ditto. 

900 

Lachman  Joshi, 

11 

Enquiry, 

125 

Kashinath, 

26 

Gobind  Chand, 

31 

Ratanji, 

6243 

6160 

Shiwsahay  Siuh, 

5000 

Enquiry, 

294 

Gopi  Chand, 

1400 

Bakhtaur  Lai, 

648 

Cb,liotu  Lai, 

400 

Enquiry, 

200 

ditto, 

150 

ditto, 

40 

ditto. 

14292 

2000 

Ratan  Chand,  3 

2100 

Babu  Lai, 

150 

Ramnarain, 

160 

Makhan  Lai,  "] 

100 

ditto. 

750 

Gokul  Das, 

80 

ditto, 

183 

Bangati  Das, 

75 

Enquiry, 

125 

Chunu, 

200 

Manu  Lai,  \ 

214 

Sewpers4d,  ] 

50 

Enquiry, 

F  4 

Profession  or  occupation. 


Employed  as  cooks  by  the  V4i- 
shyas  and  Brahmans :  some 
few  Gomashtas  or  Merchants. 


Parohits  of  Kshetris. 

5  Inherit  the  effects  of  all  Hindus 
l  except  Oswals. 

Attend  bathers,  &c. 

Kashibash. 

Various. 

Ghat-waiters. 

Writers. 

j  Reside  in  Rajmandil — chiefly 
(  servants. 

Goldsmiths. 

Various. 

Khyrati. 


KSHETRIS. 


Rajputs,  .... 

Bhuihars,  .... 

OswdI,  .... 

Khatri,  Lahori,  .... 

Purabi,  .... 

Bavanjai,  .... 

Panchjoti,. . . . 
Barehjati, .... 
Sisoudia,  Rajputs,  .... 


VAESYA. 


Agarw41a, 
Kasrwani, 
Maheswari, 
Bisan4gar  Bania, 
Dasanagar  Bania, 
Disaval  Dasa  Bania, 
Disaval  Bisa  Bania, 
Mor  Dasa  Bania, 
Lanr  Dasa  Bania, 
Patel  Gujarati, 
Srim41i  Soni, 
Bhatia, 

Parval, 


vice — wire-drawers,  &c. 
ill  themselves  Brahmans — 
Cultivators. 


Brokers,  Cloth  Merchants,  and 
Servants. 


ditto. 


^  Gomashtas  or  mercantile  agents 


ditto. 
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Brahmans. 

N  umber. 

On  whose  authority. 

Profession  or  occupation. 

Bora,  ....  .... 

700 

Enquiry, 

Shop-keepers. 

Aumar,  ....  .... 

Kasaundhan,  ....  .... 

155 

Bhola  Chaudri, 

ditto. 

90 

Jagan, 

Utr  distillers. 

Bengali,  ....  .... 

200 

Chandnarain  Bh  : 

Jharula,  ....  .... 

76 

Enquiry, 

Sunri,  ....  .... 

16 

Debi  Dyal  Chaudri, 

Bandrwar,  ....  .... 

14 

Bad Iu  Chaudri, 

Rastoki,  ....  .... 

40 

Damudar  Das, 

Bhat,  ....  .... 

800 

Ch,hakan  Lai, 

Khyrati. 

Gujarati  Bhat,. ...  .... 

22 

Enquiry. 

8300 

SUDRAS. 

- 

Bengali,  Baed,  .... 

200 

Ojan, 

Physicians. 

Kaeth,  Shribastab,  . . 

5000 

Siw  Ghol&m, 

> 

Ashthana,  .... 

250 

Enquiry, 

Gour,  _ _ 

72 

Lala  Murli  Dhar, 

Saksena,  .... 

40 

Ganpati  Lai, 

> Writers,  &c. 

Bhat  Nagar, 

55 

Lala  Murli  Dhar, 

Mathar,  .... 

13 

ditto, 

Bengali,  .... 

1500 

Chandrnarain, 

Sathia,  ....  .... 

150 

Enquiry, 

Surgeons  and  Oculists. 

Darzi  Sribastab, 

900 

Sahay, 

Tailors. 

Dhobi,  . 

800 

Nakh  Jag, 

Washermen. 

Aliir,  ....  .... 

5250 

Bhai  Ram  Goordial, 

Cowherds. 

J  at,  •••*  •••* 

54 

Enquiry, 

Kasera,  ....  .... 

1300 

Sita  Ram, 

Braziers. 

Koeri,  ....  .... 

8351 

Fakir  Sanoki  Chaudri, 

Gardeners — Farmers. 

Ditto,  allahabadi, 

100 

Enquiry, 

Kahar,  . 

5000 

Sewpers4d  Chaudri, 

Bearers, 

Kunbi,  _  .... 

600 

Murli  Dhar, 

Servants. 

Mallah,  ....  .... 

1500 

Meligu, 

Boatmen. 

Kalw4r,  ....  .... 

6600 

Ganesli  Choudri, 

Distillers. 

Teli,  . 

2500 

Mohan  Choudri, 

Oilmen. 

Teli,  diliw&l,  .... 

1200 

Lachman  Phe, 

Teli,  bengali,  .... 

100 

Chundnarain, 

Baboo  Lai  Choudri, 

Tamoli,  ....  .... 

1200 

Sellers  of  Pawn. 

Halwai,  ....  .... 

1500 

Khaderu, 

Confectioners. 

Khatik,  ....  .... 

400 

Ganpat  and  Persad, 

Fruiterers. 

Sonar,  purabia,  .... 

1100 

Dulam, 

Goldsmiths. 

Tara  Gaur,  soni,  .... 

Mera  Soni,  jypuri,  .... 

30 

Enquiry, 

50 

Khushial, 

Karia,  sonar,  .... 

Lohar,  kanouji,  .... 

60 

Enquiry, 

1800 

Mol  Chand, 

Smiths. 

parabia,  .... 

100 

Harak  Chand, 

Barlii,  ....  .... 

900 

Hichha, 

Carpenters. 

Khar&di,  ....  .... 

194 

Sital, 

Turners. 

Lahera,  ....  .... 

Lahera  churi  wala,  .... 

300 

Enquiry, 

Workers  in  Lac. 

60 

Badlu, 

Lac  Bracelet-makers. 

Patwa,  ....  .... 

400 

Enquiry, 

Threaders  of  Beads,  &c. 

Tanti  pitambar  baph,  - 

Khatri  Gota  baph,  .... 

260 

Sitaram  Chaudri, 

Silk  Weavers. 

75 

ditto, 

Lace  Embroiderers. 

Sarki  wala,  ....  .... 

14 

Enquiry, 

Ear-ring  Makers. 

Moclii,  ....  .... 

500 

Bisesvar, 

Shoemakers. 

Hiratarash  bundalkhandi, 

95 

Khaho, 

Diamond  Cutters. 

N au  sribastab,  ....  .... 

850 

Ram  Baksli, 

Barbers. 

Nau  paehian,  .... 

12 

Bisesvar, 

Nau  gujarati,  ....  .... 

30 

Enquiry. 
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SUDRAS. 

N  umber. 

On  whose  authority. 

Profession  or  occupation. 

Kasbi  khangi,  or  Ramjani, 

Ditto,  ghungruband, 

Kathak,  ....  . 

Bhunja  Kanoujia,  .... 

Kandu,  ....  . 

Gadaria,  ,  ....  .... 

Bhareria,  ....  .... 

Kumliar,  ....  .... 

Ditto  Gadlia  wala,  . 

Lonia,  ....  . 

Benu  Ban, si,  ....  .... 

Cb,hipi,  ....  . 

Sirki  Wale  . 

Bari,  ....  .... 

Chuniar,  ....  .... 

Kutta  Cbumar,  . 

Thuwai,  ....  .... 

Lara  Marhatta,  .... 

Dom,  ....  — . 

Tari  wala  pasi,  .... 

Mocbi  Dekbani,  .... 

Dabgar,  ....  .... 

Kanjar,  ....  . 

Dliarkar  narsinba  wale, 

1500 

264 

118 

556 

1200 

i350 

395 

700 

37 

400 

125 

160 

35 

415 

1850 

180 

30 

4 

213 

96 

50 

76 

33 

50 

60302 

Enquiry, 

Sankat  Ram, 

Siw  Saliay, 

Ramj  iawan, 

Ghinhu, 

Gajjan, 

Ganpat, 

Enquiry, 

Kisbun, 

Gulu, 

Enquiry, 

Anant  R&m, 

Kisbun, 

Lachman  and  Sankar, 
Khaderu, 

Krishna, 

Ganesli  Das, 

Panru, 

Babu  Lai, 

Jewan  Chaudri. 

Rama 

Bakshu  Chaudri, 
Enquiry, 

Ram  sarjik, 

Courtezans. 

Nacli  girls. 

Music  aud  Dancing  Masters. 
Sellers  of  parched  grains. 

Ditto. 

Shepherds. 

Brahman  beggars. 

Potters. 

Brick-makers. 

^  Salt-makers,  Builders  of  mud 
/  walls,  &c. 

Cane  workers. 

Chintz  printers. 

Thatchers. 

Link  boys. 

Leather  workers. 

Silk-dyers. 

Silk-workers. 

Shoe-makers, 

$  Corpse-dressers,  eaters  of  dead 
^  animals,  &c. 

Toddy  sellers. 

Curriers. 

Leather  vessel  makers. 
Rope-makers. 

Cane-workers. 

HINDU  FAKIRS. 

Dandi,  ....  .... 

700 

Enquiry, 

Live  on  charity. 

Jatti,  ....  .... 

22 

ditto, 

Jyns. 

Kanphata,  ....  .... 

38 

ditto, 

Attend  at  Bhyronath  temple. 

Kabirpanthi,  .... 

40 

ditto, 

Have  land  in  Goruckpoor. 

Naniksahi,  ....  .... 

1000 

ditto, 

Sikhs. 

Ramanandi,  ....  . 

2500 

ditto, 

Sanyasi,  ....  .... 

2500 

Motigir  Kotwal, 

Mostly  Gosain  merchants. 

Dravir  Sanyasi,  . .  .... 

50 

Kumar  Swami, 

Lingia,  ....  . 

106 

Enquiry, 

Take  all  offerings  to  Mahadeo. 

Jangam,  ....  .... 

16 

Jangambari  Mahant, 

Go  about  with  cows  and  bells. 

Agbori,  . 

200 

Enquiry, 

Naked  outcasts. 

7171 

MUSELMANS. 

Professions. 

Number. 

On  whose  authority. 

* 

Rais,  Shekli,  Seid,Moghel,  Patan,  ? 

Rro  ,  £ 

10000 

By  estimation, 

Persons  of  independent  fortune. 

CWali  Sail  Moham-  } 

J  Ullibdy  ••••  •••«  •  1 

10000 

<  ed,  confirmed  by  > 

Weavers. 

C  *  enquiry,  ) 

Ghalla  wala  Trilochani, 

1000 

Murad  an, 

Grain  Merchants  of  Trilochan. 

Mali,  ••••  ••••  •• 

62 

Kinga, 

Gardeners. 

Kunjra,  ••••  ••••  •• 

325 

Ramzani  Chaudri, 

Green  grocers. 

Darzi,  ••••  •  •  •  •  •• 

700 

Saliay, 

Tailors. 

0 
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Professions. 

Number. 

On  whose  authority. 

•  t 

Dhobi,  dilewal,  .... 

80 

ImamBaksh,  Pirbaksh, 

Washermen. 

benaresi, 

100 

Budhu  Ckoudri, 

Kasbi,  khangi,  .... 

1212 

Enquiry, 

Courtezans. 

ghungruband, 

•  . 

500 

ditto, 

Dancing  girls. 

Jarrah,  .... 

,  . 

225 

ditto. 

Surgeons. 

Dafali,  . 

200 

Bakhshu, 

Musicians. 

Hijra,  . 

50 

Enquiry, 

Eunuchs — take  fees  on  births. 

Atashbaz,  ....  .... 

200 

Babu  Khin  &  Sera  Ch: 

Fire-work  makers. 

Rangrez,  . 

•  , 

475 

Bakshan  Choudri, 

Dyers. 

Halal  Khor,  ....  .... 

900 

ditto, 

Scavengers. 

H3.k3,kj  (tt*  •••• 

112 

Karin  an, 

Gem  polishers. 

Moharkhand,  ....  .... 

25 

Rajab, 

Engravers. 

Sikligar,  . 

71 

Imambaksh, 

Metal  polishers. 

Kundigar,  ....  .... 

•  . 

75 

Miran, 

Wire  flatteners. 

Kalabatun  wale,  .... 

•  a 

28 

Enquiry, 

Gold  and  silver  lace  makers. 

Loliar,  ....  .... 

•  . 

50 

Rajab  Ali  Mukarband, 

Blacksmiths. 

Kheradi,  ....  .... 

50 

ditto. 

Turners. 

Churi  wale,  ....  . .«. 

300 

Zia  Ullah, 

Cutlers. 

Mochi,  jindaz,  .... 

•  . 

105 

Madar  Baksh  Choudri, 

Saddlers. 

jutiwala,  .... 

212 

Behadur  Choudri, 

Shoe  makers. 

Kasai,  bara,  .... 

354 

Mihter  Bhangar, 

Butchers. 

ch,hota,  .... 

250 

Titu  and  Benaresi, 

Pir  Mohamed  Choudri, 

ditto. 

N  in  Bai,  ....  .... 

130 

Bakers. 

Sabon  wale,  ....  .... 

•  . 

41 

Subhani  Choudri, 

Soap  sellers. 

Satrinji  wale,  ....  .... 

.  . 

63 

Ramzani, 

Makers  of  Setrinjees. 

Bhatteara,  ....  .... 

•  , 

381 

Khanu  and  Jumani, 

Servants  in  Serais. 

Galicha  wale,  ....  .... 

Biliisti,  . 

•  • 

52 

180 

Beclian  Choudri, 
Ch,hedi  Choudri, 

Carpet  makers. 

Water  carriers. 

Intpaz,  ....  .... 

•  • 

173 

Gausi  and  Madari, 

Brick-makers. 

Nycha  band,  ....  .... 

•  • 

62 

N  ur  Mohamed, 

Hookah-snake  makers. 

Dhunia,  ....  .... 

•  • 

100 

Enquiry. 

Cotton  spinners. 

Madari,  ....  .... 

20 

ditto, 

Snake  catchers. 

Rafugar,  . 

233 

Mir  Fazl  Ali, 

Shawl  menders. 

Tarke  ch,liita  wale, 

,  # 

18 

Pkenku  Badkash, 

Umbrella  makers. 

Chylodar,  ....  .... 

#  # 

9 

Parasahi, 

Niaria,  . 

, 

125 

Karm  Khan, 

Refiners. 

Chabuk  Sawar,  . .  .... 

200 

Enquiry, 

Grooms. 

Kaj,  . 

300 

ditto, 

Bricklayers. 

Kahar,  . 

200 

ditto, 

Bearers. 

Fakirs— (there  are  80  Fakirs  and  / 

6  Sirdars,  . ( 

500 

Enquiry  at  each  takia, 

Cliandil,  . 

700 

Madari  Choudri, 

Outcasts. 

31248 

Abstract  of  the  Castes  and  Sects  in  the  foregoing  Catalogue. 


HINDUS. 

Number. 

Brahmans,  Mahar&shtr,  . 

11  denominations. 

11311 

N &gar,  .  . 

7  ditto, 

1231 

Mar,  . 

11  ditto, 

567 

Udich,  .  . 

8  ditto, 

1146 

Mewari,  .  . 

7  ditto, 

430 

Kherewal,  .  . 

20  ditto, 

2068 

Kan-kubj  .  . 

4  ditto, 

6602 

Gaur,  .  . 

10  ditto, 

1000 
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HINDUS. 

Number. 

’  '  "  --  1  -  — 1  -  -  1  V 

Brahmans,  Bengali,  .  . 

1  denomination. 

.3000 

Gangaputr,  .  . .  . 

1  ditto,  . 

1000 

Twenty-seven  less  important  sects,  .  ... 

3026 

32381 

Kshetris,  Rajputs,  .  . 

2  ditto,  . 

6200 

Bhuihar,  ... 

1  ditto,  . 

5000 

Khetri,  . .  ,  . 

6  ditto,  . 

3092 

14292 

Baesyas,  or  Bunyas,  . 

22  ditto,  . 

8300 

Sudras,  including  sixty-nine  professions,  . 

60302 

Hindu  Fakirs,  ...  . 

11  ditto,  . 

7171 

75773 

MUSELMANS. 

Gentry,  or  T?ais,  . 

10000 

Fortv-four  professions  and  trades, 

20048 

Fakirs  and  Chand&ls,  .  . 

1200 

Hindu  population,  . 

122365 

Mnselman  ditto,  ...  . 

30248 

Add  for  children  not  estimated  by  the  Chaudris,  and  for  visit-  } 

26387 

ors  and  unavoidable  omissions,  .  5 

Population  of  the  City,  as  by  the  Mehala  Census, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

180000 

TABLE  IV. 

Annual  consumption  of  several  Articles  of  Food,  upon  which  Town  duties  are  levied  in  the  City 

of  Benares,  extracted  from  the  Custom-house  returns. 


ARTICLES. 

1824. 

1825-6. 

1826-7. 

Average. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Ghi, 

16500 

17400 

13100 

15700 

Tobacco, 

13900 

12600 

15100 

13800 

Beetlenut, 

1500 

1200 

2500 

1700 

Turmeric, 

1900 

2200 

2400 

2200 

Sugar,  dry, 

4700 

5000 

3300 

4300 

Sugar,  wet, 

3600 

2200 

3300 

3000 

Jagri, 

12300 

2400 

9400 

8000 

Molasses, 

12800 

6700 

16400 

11900 

Oil, 

1900 

1100 

1800 

1600 

Oil  Seeds, 

15400 

8700 

4400 

9500 

Salt,  Laliori, 

33 

349 

229 

200 

S&mer, 

10736 

9738 

13336 

12270 

Balamba, 

S&lamba, 

5266 

5636 

7354 

6080 

1980 

915 

1312 

1400 

Soehar, 

115 

195 

134 

150 

Bobcha, 

6 

12 

25 

15 

Kh&ri, 

Total  of  Salt, 

2 

147 

4 

50 

1 8000 

17000 

22500 

19200 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rs.  farmed. 

Gross  amount  of  Town  duties  collected,  de-  ? 
ducting  the  expence  of  collection,  . .  } 

52000 

53000 

70000 

G  4 


4 
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Hamilton,  Magistrate  Benares . 


VI. 


JOURNEY 


ACROSS  THE 

PANDUA  HILLS,  NEAR  SILHET,  IN  BENGAL, 


By  H.  WALTERS,  Esq. 


Left  Dacca  on  the  night  of  the  19th  October  1828,  and  passed  through 
an  uninteresting  inundated  country,  with  scattered  villages  stuck  on  little 
islands,  which  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  people’s  heads  above  water.  At 
daylight,  on  the  26th,  arrived  at  Chatak,  and  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Inglis, 
a  respectable  lime  merchant.  The  bangalo  is  situated  on  a  pretty  little  hill, 
close  to  the  river  Surma.  This  place  is  about  a  day’s  journey  from  Silhet . 
Started  at  eleven,  and  crossed  the  Hauras  to  Panclua.  The  Hauras  are 
extensive  jh'ils  or  lakes  covered  with  reed  and  rose  juilgle,  having  open 
expanses  of  water,  many  of  them  a  mile  across — while  in  other  places  the 
jungle  is  so  thick  it  is  with  difficulty  a  boat  can  be  impelled  through  it. 
The  depth  of  water  is,  in  many  places,  ten  or  twelve  feet.  They  extend 
for  many  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In  the  dry  season,  the 
water  runs  off,  and  leaves  an  extensive  waste,  to  be  occupied  by  buffalos 
and  tigers,  and  the  Barasinga ,  or  large  Silhet  stag,  having  six  distinct 
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branches  or  projections  from  each  horn.  Reached  Pandua  at  sunset.  It 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  hills,  and  is  in  fact  the  frontier  village. 
Here  is  a  small  fort,  and  a  company  of  Sepoys  to  keep  the  hill  people  in 
check.  From  hence  the  Casias  obtain  their  rice,  cloth,  salt,  and  in  fact 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  exchange  for  honey,  wax,  oranges,  cinna¬ 
mon,  betelnut,  &c.,  the  produce  of  their  hills. 

27th.  After  some  trouble  succeeded  in  making;  a  start  at  about 
eight  a.  m.,  my  baggage  and  tent  carried  by  about  twenty  Casias , 
and  myself  mounted  on  a  pony.  At  nine  reached  Ramsing's  house — 
where  a  tent  was  pitched.  Observed  a  forest  tree,  covered  with  a 
very  large  description  of  green  caterpillar;  a  native  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  was  keeping  watch,  and  driving  off  the  birds,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  insects.  These  caterpillars  produce  a  coarse  kind  of 
yellow  silk,  called  “  Munga ,”  from  which  cloth  is  made  by  the  Casias . 
When  they  have  devoured  the  foliage  of  one  tree,  (as  they  had  nearly 
done  of  this)  they  are  carefully  removed  to  another.  From  hence  the 
ground  begins  to  rise.  Passed  along  a  tolerable  path,  through  a  grove  of 
orange  and  areca  trees, — crossed  the  bed  of  the  Pandua  Nala  three  or 
four  times,  over  sand  and  round  stones — now  began  to  ascend  in  earnest. 
Proceeded  through  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  loaded  with  fruit, 
interspersed  among  the  broad-leaved  plaintain  and  stately  betel,  with  an 
underwood  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  prickly  pine-apple  obtruding  its 
fruit  across  the  path.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  these  cool  and 
shady  groves,  soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  distant  torrents,  and  refreshed 
by  numerous  crystal  streams.  A  group  of  Cdsia  women  passed  by, 
bearing  at  their  backs  conical  baskets,  suspended  from  their  foreheads  by 
bands  of  matting,  and  heavily  laden  with  lumps  of  smelted  iron  ore. 
My  baggage  was  carried  in  the  same  manner.  The  women  are  the  best 
porters,  and  young  boys  and  girls  also  bear  their  appropriate  loads. 
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The  Cdsias  are  a  stout  athletic  race  ;  fair,  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  with  muscular  limbs.  They  are  devoted  to 
chewing  paun  and  betel,  very  fond  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  eat  and  drink 
whatever  comes  in  their  w'ay.  In  religion  they  follow  some  of  the  Hindu 
customs.  They  have  no  written  character,  and  their  language  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Garos  and  other  surrounding  tribes- ;  though  they  all 
appear  to  be  but  different  dialects  of  the  same  original  language. 
Theft  is  unknown  among  them,  and  they  are  true  to  their  word. 
In  moral  character,  they  tower,  like  their  mountains,  over  the  natives 
of  the  plains.  They  always  go  armed  either  with  bows  and  arrows, 
or  long  naked  iron  swords.  Their  houses  are  raised  on  posts  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  flooring  of  bamboos,  and  are  well  boarded, 
and  secured  all  round  from  the  rain  and  cold.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  live  above,  and  the  pigs,  fowls,  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
inhabit  the  lower  apartment,  and  take  care  that  nothing  is  wasted.  Their 
houses  are  surrounded  by  yards  fenced  with  neat  stone  walls ;  and  the 

villages  are  usually  erected  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  houses  rising  one 

% 

above  another.  Property  descends  to  the  nephew  of  the  occupier,  by  his 
sister.  They  are  governed  by  numerous  petty  Rajas,  who  exercise  but 
little  control  over  them.  On  all  occasions  of  importance,  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  are  consulted,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  without  their  consent.  Their  pigs  are  a  small  handsome  race,  like 
the  Chinese ;  their  cattle  large  and  sleek,  and  in  good  condition,  the 
pasturage  on  the  hills  being  excellent. 

Ascending  by  a  stone  causeway  :  at  ten  reached  the  first  stone  bridge, 
over  a  mountain  torrent,  in  a  beautiful  secluded  spot.  A  single  stone 
slab,  of  large  size,  at  least  twelve  feet  long,  forms  the  bridge,  having  four 
upright  stones  at  the  corners.  The  torrent  rushing  over  the  rocks 
immediately  under  it,  is  received  in  a  rude  bason  full  of  large  fish.  The 

h  4 
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rocks  are  of  limestone.  Beautiful  flowers  and  creeping  plants,  ferns  and 
mosses,  invite  attention  at  every  step. 

Here  a  very  steep  ascent  commences,  and  continues  till  a  landing 
place  is  reached,  shaded  with  trees,  whence  branches  off  the  road  to  the 
village  of  Supar-Punji.  This  road  descends  into  and  crosses  the  valley. 
Passed  over  three  or  four  stone  bridges  of  small  size,  and  one  of  bambu — 
the  scenery  secluded  and  beautiful.  Ascended  a  very  bad  road,  and  a  very 
steep  fall,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  in  some  places.  Succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  village  at  half-past  eleven  a.  m.  The  village  is  stockaded  and 
defended  by  a  “  cheval  de  frize”  of  sharp-pointed  bambus.  Obliged  to  pitch 
my  tent  on  a  level  space  inside,  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  trees, 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  mountain  glen,  the  overhanging 
precipices,  and  the  plain  below.  Under  these  trees  are  some  two  or  three 
hundred  monuments,  large  and  small,  all  formed  of  circular  solid  stone 
slabs,  supported  by  upright  stones  set  an  end,  which  enclose  the  space 
below.  They  vary  from  two  to  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
disposed  on  the  side  of  the  hill  all  close  together,  producing  a  singular 
effect.  On  these  the  villagers  sit  on  occasions  of  state,  each  on  his  own 
stool,  large  or  small,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  commonwealth.  These 
are,  in  fact,  however,  tombs.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Castas  are  burned 
on  a  spot  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  and  their 
ashes  are  collected  and  put  into  earthen  pots,  which  are  deposited  under 
the  stones.  I  saw  several  of  these  pots  by  looking  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  stones.  As  it  happened,  a  dead  child  was  brought  out  of 
the  stockade  by  its  mother  and  female  relations,  who  made  a  dreadful 
howling.  They  placed  it  in  a  sort  of  wooden  cradle  prepared  in  the 
place  of  concremation,  and  after  fire  was  placed  under  it,  retired  to  the 
village.  A  Priest  then  mumbled  some  prayers,  while  the  dogs  and  pigs 
fought  for  the  plantains,  oranges,  and  green  betelnut,  which  had 
been  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  would  doubtless  have  fought  for 
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the  roasted  child  also,  were  he  not  too  hot  for  them.  The  people 
looked  on  with  the  most  perfect  indifference — the  father,  a  stupid  looking 
brute,  stood  chewing  his  paun.  In  the  evening,  in  strolling  through  the 
village,  to  the  west  end,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  waterfall  which 
runs  over  the  table  ledge  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  an  upper  and  lower 
fall  of  altogether  not  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  By 
going  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  winding  through  the  upper  Punji  or 
village,  the  bottom  of  the  fall  was  approached,  so  that  I  got  wet  with  the 
spray.  Across  this  torrent,  they  told  me,  is  the  road  to  Cherra-Punji ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  loaded  coolies  can  cross  it;  indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  do  so.  It  is  a  noble  fall,  and  well 
worth  coming  out  of  the  way  to  see.  I  learnt  moreover,  that  further  on 
ravines  are  crossed  by  monkey  bridges,  formed  of  two  or  three  bambus 

tied  together ;  so  that  in  fact  I  had  come  the  wrong  road,  and  had  to  retrace 

/ 

my  steps  to  the  landing  place  before  mentioned,  notwithstanding  what 
the  Cdsias  said  to  the  contrary.  Information  was  brought  me  in  the 
evening,  which  led  me  to  think  the  Supar -Punji  people  had  some  design 
in  bringing  me  to  their  village  instead  of  taking  me  the  usual  road,  and 
I  thought  it  possible,  as  I  was  completely  in  their  power,  inside  their 
stockades,  that  I  might  have  some  trouble  in  making  my  escape. 

28th.  Rose  by  moonlight  this  morning,  and  without  disturbing  the 
people,  quitted  the  village.  Accompanied  by  two  servants,  I  soon  found 
my  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascending  the  hill  on  the  opposite 
side,  reached  the  landing  place  before  mentioned,  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
rise  in  all  its  majesty.  At  seven  a.  m.  reached  the  great  stone,  or  rather 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  “  Mahadeo  ki  Clierti ,”  which  commands  a 
glorious  view  of  the  valley  and  plain  below.  After  resting,  proceeded 
to  climb  the  ascent,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  eight  reached  the  first 
stone  door  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  great  stone  door  at  twenty  minutes 
to  nine,  and  the  village  of  Masmae  at  nine  a.  m.  The  scenery  from 
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the  crest  of  the  mountain  is  beautiful,  and  very  extensive — 'but  the  view 
from  the  table  rock  overhanging  the  glen,  and  the  village  of  Supar-Punji ,  is 
magnificent.  The  mountain  forms  a  horse-shoe,  the  top  perfectly  flat,  and 
the  sides  quite  perpendicular,  like  a  wall,  so  that  I  actually  sat  with  my 
legs  hanging  over  it,  and  admired  the  water  tumbling  over  the  rock  in 
the  centre  of  the  horse-shoe.  Had  I  fallen,  I  must  have  gone  through  a 
space  of  at  least  one  thousand  feet,  before  a  friendly  tree  would  have 
stopped  my  progress.  The  uprights  and  stone  doors  are  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  departed  Rajas  and  Chiefs,  some  of  them  are  wonderful 
works,  resembling  those  of  “  Stone  lienge”  in  construction,  and  vying 
with  them  in  magnitude.  The  gate  mentioned  above  is  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  formed  of  very  large  single  slabs  of  stone — one  slab  that  I 
afterwards  saw,  a  circular  stone,  measured  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by 
about  two  feet  thick,  and  was  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground,  some  of 
them  must  weigh  thirty  tons  at  least,  and  are  often  brought  from  a 
distance.  These  monuments  are  found  near  all  the  villages  on  the  hills. 
I  observed  some  upright  slabs  of  granite  that  stood  at  least  twenty  feet 
high  from  the  ground.  They  are  detached  from  the  rock  by  means  of 
fire  ;  and  four  or  five  hundred  men  combine  to  convey  and  set  them  up 
on  the  death  of  any  famous  Chief.  They  mark  and  immortalize  the  family 
as  well  as  the  individual,  and  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  all  the  people. 
When  a  descendant  dies,  a  feast  is  made  of  two,  three,  or  four  bullocks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  man's  means,  and  the  bullocks’  heads  are  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  stone,  as  a  memento  of  the  importance  of  the  individual.  I  observed** 
several  tied  up  in  this  way.  From  Masmae  to  Cherra-Punji,  the  road  is 
pretty  level,  till  the  latter  village  is  approached,  when  a  considerable  hill 
must  be  ascended.  Found  a  tent  and  two  good  huts  at  C/terra.  It  is 

f 

proposed  to  establish  a  Sanitarium  at  this  place,  for  English  soldiers  and 
sick  people,  from  Calcutta ,  &c.  The  elevation  is  about  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  air  is  cool,  light,  and  refreshing;  and 
although  the  sun  is  hot,  it  is  innoxious.  The  hill  is  free  from  jungle. 
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covered  with  fine  pasture  and  flowers,  but  rocky — and  the  ravines  filled  with 
trees  and  shrubs— I  can  almost  fancy  myself  on  the  top  of  Bannerdown! 
The  range  of  hills  runs  east  and  west.  The  view  over  the  plain  is  most 
extensive.  I  should  think  the  eye,  at  one  glance,  must  take  in  a  semicircle 
of  fifty  miles  at  least—  Chatak  and  Silliet  are  visible,  and  the  course  of  the 
Surma  to  a  great  distance. 

Thursday  20th. — Started  at  half-past  five,  and  at  half-past  eight 
reached  Surarim ,  the  first  village — passed  over  a  coal  region,  the  coal 
cropping  out  of  the  ground — road  tolerable  so  far.  Here  iron-smelters 
reside — entered  one  of  the  forges,  the  bellows  are  curious,  and  are  worked 
by  women,  who  stand  on  the  top,  and  move  them  with  their  feet ; 
the  furnace  is  made  of  clay,  hooped  with  iron :  the  ore  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  the  furnace  with  charcoal — the  iron 
melts  and  runs  out  at  the  bottom,  it  is  then  taken  up  and  cut  into 
large  lumps  for  exportation  to  the  plains.  It  is  very  good,  and  is  used 
for  all  purposes  in  this  part  of  India.  The  country  is  bare  and  open,  and 
the  rocks  of  sandstone.  The  iron  ore  is  collected  in  the  streams  below. 
Proceeded  along  the  edge  of  a  mountain,  the  path  not  two  feet  broad,  and  a 
tremendous  precipice  yawning  beneath.  The  view  of  the  valley  and  distant 
glens  and  mountains  is  most  sublime — -descended  through  a  beautiful  glen 
amidst  tall  strait  trees,  with  numerous  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  soon  reach¬ 
ed  the  first  stream — crossed  on  stones — a  beautiful  spot.  Ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  opposite  hill ;  the  road  very  rugged  and  steep  ;  the  valley 
altogether  is  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  I  ever  saw, — large  masses 
of  rock,  the  strata,  perfectly  horizontal,  stand  out  from  amidst  the  foliage, 
while  hurled  beneath  are  huge  fragments  having  the  strata  perpendicular. 
Reached  the  top  of  the  hill  about  eleven  ;  from  hence  the  road  is  tolerable. 
Reached  the  top  of  the  “  Zeber  Pahar ,”  and  looked  down  on  the  Kala  and 
Safed  rivers — a  glorious  view — on  the  right  a  beautiful  water  fall,  the 
source  of  the  former  river.  Crossed  the  Kala  Pani.  Reached  the  Safed 
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or  Boga  Pam.  The  road  lay  over  broken  fragments,  or  rather  huge 
masses  of  rock,  along  the  bank.  Crossed  over  a  bridge  made  of  a  few 
sticks  tied  together,  the  water  dashing  among  the  rocks  beneath;  the 
river  at  present  is  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  but  after  rain  it  swells  pro¬ 
digiously  ;  the  bed  of  this  river  is  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  barometer.  The  water  is  quite 
white,  as  if  mixed  with  fine  white  sand,  though  when  taken  up  it  appears 
perfectly  clear.  The  water  of  the  other  river,  at  the  same  time,  appears 
quite  black,  from  its  rocky  bed.  Ascended  a  long,  steep,  difficult  and 
fatiguing  hill  by  regular  stone  steps,  some  of  them  loose,  and  at  half¬ 
past  two  arrived  at  Moiplong,  after  a  very  hard  day’s  march — distance 
about  fourteen  miles.  Moiplong  is  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  high,  and  is  the  highest  range  in  the  journey.  The  rock  is 
a  blue  slate ;  there  are  no  trees,  except  about  the  Boga  or  Safed  Pam , 
where  I  observed  the  first  firs,  small  and  stunted.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  strawberries,  raspberries,  dandelions, 
thistles,  &c. 

.*».'Xi2<i..rrr  :•  '■  I.;c . 
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Friday  31st. — At  day-break,  thermometer  50.  Started  at  five  a.  m. — • 
road,  hill  and  dale,  with  one  steep  descent,  and  little  streams  here  and 
there,  the  vallies  stiff  and  ivhite  with  hoar  frost!  the  first  I  have  seen  since 
leaving  England  fifteen  years  ago.  There  is  always  a  difference  of  at  least 
ten  degrees  between  the  plains  and  the  tops  of  the  hills.  In  November  1827, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty-one,  in  one  of  these  vallies.  Crossed  a 
good  sized  plain  with  cultivation,  and  then  a  steep  ascent  brought  me  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  plain  Siang.  Passed  several  beds 
of  quartz,  and  collected  some  specimens;  no  trees  to  be  seen,  but  fine  pas¬ 
ture,  and  numerous  flowers— fine  plains  and  high  round  hills,  some  conical. 
Left  the  village  of  Siang  on  the  right,  on  the  top  of  a  ravine,  with  trees,  at 
about  a  quarter  after  eight.  This  is  not  a  friendly  village.  Tolerable  road 
with  soft  black  soil,  and  occasional  bogs.  Arrived  at  a  stream,  and 
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observed  the  first  firs  disposed  in  clumps—  crossed  on  stepping  stones, 
passed  over  several  hills,  and  arrived  at  Lombray  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  Slang.  This  is  about  half-way  between  Moiplong  and  Nanklow. 
Left  the  village  of  Lombray  on  the  right  amidst  trees.  The  country  begins 
to  open,  and  to  be  better  covered  with  timber,  firs  especially.  This  village 
has  also  a  bad  name.  Lombray  stands  at  an  elevation  of  5914  feet. 
The  trees  are  stunted ;  the  rock  is  a  red  micaceous  slate.  Passed  over 
moderate  hills  and  an  extensive  plain,  with  some  scattered  cultivation 
and  a  hut  here  and  there,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  reached  the  village  of 
Mairang — this  village  is  also  left  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  right, 
the  road  here  winding  round  the  bottom  of  a  hill  to  the  left.  Proceeded 
to  some  shady  firs,  commanding  a  view  of  a  beautiful  little  stream 
with  a  small  fall,  the  hillocks  clothed  with  firs  rising  in  picturesque 
forms  around,  and  behind  it.  We  were  now  in  a  granite  country,  the 
firs  indicating  the  transition.  As  we  advanced,  the  firs  grew  larger, 
and  the  country  opened  into  a  beautiful  undulated  park — the  scenery  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Saw  several  very  large  upright  stones  and  stone 
gates.  Passed  a  regular  mow  of  grain  in  the  straw,  perfectly  English : 
observed  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  with  brambles  and  black  briars, 
strawberries,  & c. ;  even  daisies  are  said  to  carpet  the  sod  !  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  in  blossom.  Birch  trees  also  flourish.  Large  granite 
boulders  stand  out  at  intervals,  and  crown  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This 
country,  growing  more  beautiful  at  every  step,  continues  for  seven  miles 
from  Lixi  hat  to  Nanklow ,  which  we  reached  at  four  p.  m.  Nanklow  is 
4,550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Saturday,  1st  November. — My  eyes  opened  this  morning  on  a  beau¬ 
tifully  clear  view  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Thibet ,  elevating  their 
giant  peaks  above  the  Bhotiya  range.  These  latter,  about  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  also  shewed  peaks  covered  partially  with  snow  ;  but  the 
former,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  twenty-two  thousand  feet,  are  clothed 
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in  perpetual  white.  They  reflect  a  pinkish  tinge,  and  are  thus  easily 
distinguished  from  the  clouds  below  them.  The  valley  of  Asam ,  covered 
with  clouds,  looked  like  a  vast  white  sea. 

2d. — Accompanied  Capt.  Jones  to  the  bottom  of  the  NanJclow  hill,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  one  continued  descent,  through  most  beautiful  groves 
of  fir  and  hill  bambu,  with  the  most  exquisite  views  of  the  hills  and  rocks 
above  and  below,  from  the  different  elevations,  that  can  be  imagined — crossed 
a  brook,  and,  after  a  further  descent,  in  an  hour  and  a  half’s  walking  and 
riding,  arrived  at  the  Boga  river.  Here  is  a  fall  of  about  sixty  feet,  the 
river  rushing  and  breaking  with  fury  over  rocks,  some  of  them  almost 
perpendicular — immediately  over  the  fall  is  a  bridge  formed  of  deal  spars, 
built  by  Mr.  Scott — it  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  long — some  of  the 
trees,  on  which  it  is  supported,  were  carried  away  last  rains.  The  fall  is 
received  in  a  large  bason,  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  middle  and  sixty  yards 
in  diameter.  This  bason,  with  the  bridge  and  the  over-hanging  rocks 
and  trees,  and  surrounding  scenery,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I 
ever  visited.  The  rock,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  of  serpentine.  In 
places,  it  has  been  completely  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  the  water — 
large  lumps  of  pure  quartz  and  granite  boulders,  with  other  rocks,  in 
detached  pieces,  abound  here,  and  beautiful  flowers  and  creeping  plants 
complete  the  scene. 

3d. — Rode  to  Prospect  Rock,  properly  so  called — the  view  it  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Garo  hills,  the  plain  of  Asam  with  the  Brahmaputra 
river — the  Bhoteah  and  Thibet  mountains,  is  most  grand,  extensive,  and 
diversified,  and  I  imagine,  can  be  equalled  by  few  in  the  world. — The 
Kasia  monuments  are  numerous,  and  of  large  size,  about  Nanklow.  The 
circular  and  square  stones,  supported  by  stones  placed  on  end,  are 
extremely  similar  to  the  “  Cromlechs”  found  in  Cornwall  and  Wales — 
doubtless  those  ancient  monuments  were  appropriated  to  the  same 
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purpose — the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  deceased  Chiefs,  enclosed  in 
urns.  If  this  was  the  case,  how  singular  it  is  that  the  customs  of  nations, 
in  the  same  stage  of  society  indeed,  but  situated  at  such  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  each  other,  should  be  found  so  exactly  to  coincide  !  If  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  monuments  in  Britain  were 
erected,  is  it  not  dissipated  by  observation,  as  to  the  actual  use  of  similar 
monuments  in  this  country  at  the  present  day  ?  I  did  not  observe  that 
any  of  the  upright  stones  were  placed  in  circles,  like  those  of  Stone  Henge, 
but  generally  in  lines.  Some  of  them  are  ornamented  by  a  carved  stone, 
placed  like  a  crown  on  the  top  of  the  centre  one.  I  have  not  heard  that 
monuments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  India. 
I  believe  they  are  peculiar  to  this  range,  or  rather  to  the  Kdsias. 

4th. — Started  at  six  a.  m.  on  the  return  to  Cherra.  We  made  good 
our  journey  in  two  days,  without  accident.  We  carried  the  snowy  Thibet 
peaks  with  us,  half thefirstday’s  journey,  the  atmosphere  being  remarkably 
clear — 'indeed  the  snowy  mountains  looked  better  than  from  NanJclow. 

We  spent  the  Gth  at  Cherra,  and  found  some  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants,  the  roots  and  seeds  of  some  of  which  I  collected.  The  cinnamon 
tree  grows  here  wild — the  leaves  and  young  branches  are  exported  to 
the  plains  for  sale.  Also  a  species  of  holly  is  found ;  in  fact,  here  is  an 
ample  unexplored  field  for  a  Botanist — also  for  a  Mineralogist.  I  pro¬ 
cured  some  specimens  of  the  coal,  and  of  other  rocks. 

On  the  9th  we  started  at  day-light,  in  opposite  directions.  I  got  down 
the  hill,  and  reached  my  budgerow  at  two  p.  m.  and  by  three  p.  m.  next 
day,  had  commenced  the  Sessions  at  Sylhet.  This  is  a  very  pretty  station 
— some  of  the  houses  are  on  small  hills — and  altogether  in  soil,  plants,  and 
appearance,  it  is  very  like  Chittagong.  The  rides  and  drives  are  very 
pretty.  The  place  is  full  of  Manipuris , — they  are  clean  looking  people, 
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and  very  industrious — numbers  have  returned  to  their  own  country  since 
the  Burmese  have  been  driven  out— but  thousands  still  remain.  They  form 
the  great  body  of  an  Irregular  Corps  here,  and  make  good  soldiers. 

Trip  to  the  Cave  of  Bhuvan,  in  the  Kasia  Hills ,  December  8th ,  1828. 

Started  from  Sylhet  at  sun-rise,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Company 
Gunj  on  horse  back.  Crossed  the  Chingerkhal  on  the  way,  and  found 
the  road  dry  and  good,  but  here  and  there  some  swamp — arrived  at  the 
Gunj ,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  at  half-past  eleven  ;  and  having  overtaken, 
the  coolies,  breakfasted  here,  under  a  tree. — Waited  till  the  people  came 
up,  and  started  again  at  two  p.  m.,  reached  Pandua  at  half-past  three,  and 
the  tent,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  at  sun-set. 

Tuesday  9th. — Breakfasted,  and  started  on  foot  for  the  Cave  at  ten 
a.  m.,  passed  over  three  ranges  of  sandstone  hills — about  five  hundred  feet 
high,  covered  with  timber  and  brushwood — the  road  lay  for  some  time 
along  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent — over  which  we  were  carried  two  or 
three  times — arrived  at  a  spot  which  appears  a  natural  barrier  to  further 
progress — perpendicular  rocks,  with  high  trees,  surround  a  bason,  into 
which  flows  a  torrent  through  the  only  opening  in  the  rocks.  The  spot 
is  most  beautiful  and  secluded — and  the  long  roots  of  creepers  hanging 
down  like  ropes,  together  with  the  boldness  and  height  of  the  rocks,  and 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  give  the  spot  a  peculiar  character.  We  were 
carried  through  the  water,  and  clambered  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  One 
of  the  hills  is  particularly  steep,  actually  subtending  an  angle  of  forty-six 
degrees — this  is  called  the  “  Devil’s  ladder.”  At  a  quarter  past  eleven 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  on  the  side  of  the  great  range  of  limestone 
mountains — it  faces  the  S.  W.  The  entrance  hardly  attracts  notice,  and 
certainly  few  would  imagine  that  the  small  hole  which  presents  itself  was 
the  portal  to  such  magnificent  chambers.  It  looks  as  if  the  mountains 
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had  been  hurled  together  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  influence  of 
a  volcano — Between  two  pieces  of  the  detached  rock,  one  person  only 
can  enter  at  a  time.  One  of  the  low  ranges  was  covered,  I  observed, 
with  iron  scoria,  like  the  refuse  of  an  iron  foundery.  On  entering  the 
Cave,  we  descended  about  thirty  yards  over  large  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  some  of  them  difficult  to  climb  over,  and  reached  a  level.  After 
preparing  our  torches,  and  getting  every  thing  in  order,  we  followed 
our  Kasia  guide,  and,  leaving  a  large  cavern  unexplored  on  the  left,  took 
a  passage  on  the  right — the  roof  formed  a  perfect  natural  arch  on  one  side, 
more  perpendicular  than  the  other— and  the  whole  was  incrusted  with 
stalactites.  We  proceeded  on  in  a  W.  and  N.  W.  direction.  Sometimes 
the  passage  was  narrow  and  the  roof  low,  then  swelled  into  superb  cham¬ 
bers,  the  roof  forty  feet  high— in  some  places,  we  walked  along  perfectly 
smooth  rock — in  others  over  soft  mud — and  in  others  again,  climbed  over 
broken,  but  huge  fragments  of  rock— here  and  there,  we  came  upon 
water  in  rocky  basons — and  in  many  parts  the  rock  was  honey-combed  by 
the  action  of  the  dropping  water.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  shapes  ; 
into  which  the  stalactite  has  formed  itself,  exceed  description.  In  one 
place  was  a  remarkable  specimen  like  a  pine  tree,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
L>yone  and  a  half  thick— except  here  and  there,  however,  it  did  not  sparkle 
to  the  light  as  I  had  expected,  being  covered  with  a  brown  dirty  coating 
though  in  particular  spots  it  was  very  beautiful.  After  wandering  through 
numerous  narrow  passages  and  various  splendid  halls — sometimes  des¬ 
cending  fifty  feet,  and  sometimes  ascending  to  a  greater  height,  \ye  were 
at  last  stopped  by  a  deep  bason  of  water.  Here,  as  it  was  getting  late, 
we  turned,  and  by  following  another  passage,  found  ourselves  in  our  former 
track  again.  We  had  tied  a  string  to  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  ; 
and  let  it  run  off  a  reel  as  we  advanced,  and  three  balls  had  been  already 
exoended — here  we  joined  the  two  strings  ;  and  some  of  us  remained, 
while  others  retracing  their  steps  to  meet  some  of  the  people  with  oil  pots, 
who  could  not  descend  a  precipice— rejoined  us  again  at  the  same  spot. 
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Numerous  passages  were  left  to  the  right  and  left — and  several  singular 
fissures  were  apparent  in  the  rock  at  different  elevations.  The  mountain 
appears  to  be  perforated,  in  all  directions,  like  a  honey-comb.  In  one  place, 
day-light  is  visible  through  the  roof  at  a  great  height.  We  now  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  which  we  reached  at  three  o’clock. 
The  thermometer  outside  the  Cave  stood  at  sixty-eight  degrees,  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  with  which  the  entrance  is  surrounded — inside,  it 
rose  to  seventy-four  degrees— the  air,  however,  was  not  close,  or  disagreea¬ 
ble,  indeed  a  free  circulation  evidently  takes  place.  I  was,  on  the  whole, 
much  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  excursion — the  Cave  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  natural  curiosity,  and  much  resembles  the  drawings  of  the 
famous  Cave  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Levant.  Its  full  extent  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained — tradition  says,  it  joins  the  subterranean  passages  of  the 
Seraglio  of  Pekin!  We  paced  the  distance,  and  took  bearings,  and  found 
we  had  gone  nearly  a  mile  before  we  turned.  An  abrupt  and  deep  preci¬ 
pice  obstructs  the  road  a  little  beyond  where  we  turned,  and  further  than 
this  has  not  yet  been  explored.  It  would  be  curious  to  follow  it  up,  and 
trace  out  all  its  ramifications — an  opening  might  very  probably  be  found 
on  the  opposite  face  of  the  mountain.  Also  to  ascertain  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  of  organic  remains  in  the  muddy  soil. 


Latitude  of  Nanklow . .  25°  40'  30*  N 

Longitude, . _ . 91°  32/  0*  E. 

Range  of  the  Thermometer  at  Nanklow. 

From  23d  to  31st  May,  thermometer  varied  from  67°  4'  to  75°  7'. 
From  1st  to  14th  June,  „  „  68°  6'  to  72°  5'J 
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ROUTE  FROM  CATIIMANDU, 

IN  NEPAL, 

TO  TAZEDO,  ON  THE  CHINESE  FRONTIER, 

With  some  occasional  allusions  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  JBholiahs, 
by  Amir,  a  Cashmiro- Bhotiah  by  birth ,  and  by  vocation  an  Interpreter 
to  the  Traders  on  the  Route  described . 


Communicated  by  B.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq. 


Stage  1st — to  Sdnkhoo:  three  cos  to  the  east.  Sankhu.  is  within  the  great 
valley  of  Nepal,  and  is  inhabited  by  New'irs.  It  is  about  a  cos  in  circuit, 
and  is  chiefly  built  of  three-storied  pukka  brick  houses,  and  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Manharna  river,  which  is  about  six  yards  broad,  rapid 
but  shallow. 

2d  Stage  to  Chandcla:  three  cos  eastward.  From  Sankhu,  about  a 
cos,  you  come  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chandcla,  of  which  mountain  the 
ascent  to  the  crest  is  two  cos.  The  ascent  is  tolerably  well-peopled,  and 
at  the  top  is  a  Bauddha  convent,  where  travellers  halt  for  the  day. 

3d  Stage  to  Paniju-dmiga :  two  and  a  half  cos.  The  descent  of  the 
mountain  Chandcla  is  two  cos,  and  peopled  like  the  ascent.  From  the 
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mountain’s  base  you  travel  over  a  stony  flat  of  half  a  cos,  and  then  reach 
the  river  Acha-tuga.  The  width  of  this  river  is  about  forty  feet,  and  its 
depth  about  seven  feet,  and  its  course  from  north  towards  the  east. 
Its  bed  is  stony  and  its  current  violent.  The  passage  is  effected  in  a 
large  canoe  managed  by  four  men,  who  are  placed  there  by  the  Nepal 
government.  The  traveller’s  resting  place  is  a  thatched  house,  which  was 
erected  by  Paniju  Naik,  a  Neivar,  who  is  agent  for  the  Nepalese  com¬ 
merce,  and  resides  at  Lahassa,  the  capital  of  Shot. 

4th  Stage  to  Pardbasi:  seven  cos.  From  Paniju-clungd  you  move 
along  the  shoulders  of  mountains  and  through  thick  forests,  for  four  cos, 
to  the  “  Kshatriya  s  Dharmasdld ,”  where  you  halt  awhile  and  take  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and  then  proceed  three  cos  further  over  such  a  road  as  that 
you  have  just  passed,  reaching  the  village  of  Pardbasi  late  at  night 
Pardbasi  is  full  of  Brahmans.  There  are  also  many  workers  in  iron  at 
Pardbasi,  the  village  being  a  chief  foundery  of  cannon-balls  for  the 
Gorkha  state.  The  whole  of  this  stage  is  sprinkled  with  population  and 
cultivation. 

5th  Stage,  of  three  cos,  to  Churku.  The  whole  road  lies  along  the 
shoulders  of  mountains.  At  Churku  is  a  stone-faced  tank,  ten  paces 
broad,  and  as  many  long,  and  in  depth  up  to  a  man’s  chest.  The  water 
is  extremely  hot,  and  emits  a  most  offensive  sulphureous  odour ;  but  to 
the  taste  it  is  salt.  It  is  esteemed  highly  effective  in  curing  the  cutane¬ 
ous  and  venereal  diseases  of  such  as  bathe  in  it — and  washing  the  eyes 
with  it  is  a  sure  remedy  for  inflammation.  Drinking  it  is  no  less  effica¬ 
cious  in  removing  internal  complaints.  The  Bhotiyas,  when  suffering  from 
indigestion  and  other  slight  illnesses,  come  to  the  tank  of  Churku,  with 
flesh  of  buffaloes,  sheep  and  goats,  which  they  fling  into  the  water,  where 
it  is  soon  boiled,  (such  is  the  heat  of  the  water)  and  then  eat  it.  Churku 
means,  in  the  Bhotiya  language,  hot-water.  On  the  side  of  this  tank  is 
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the  traveller’s  resting  place,  in  a  good  brick-building.  This  stage  here 
and  there  exhibits  signs  of  cultivation  and  population. 

6th  Stage,  of  three  cos,  to  Chanshing.  Twenty  paces  in  advance  of 
Churku  are  three  brick  houses  of  two-stories  and  thatched,  built  by  the 
Nepal  government,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  travellers  and 
levying  customs.  Several  grain  merchants  reside  in  these  houses,  and 
also  one  Subadar,  two  Jemadars,  and  sixty  soldiers,  whose  duty  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  trade  and  levy  tolls.  Each  merchant  pays  five  rupees  Mahendra  malli , 
(name  of  Nepal  rupee,  which  is  worth  thirteen  annas).  The  whole  of 
this  stage  is  along  the  shoulders  of  mountains,  with  here  and  there  a  vil¬ 
lage  and  some  cultivation.  Chanshing ,  the  name  of  the  halting  place,  is 
derived  from  two  Bhotiija  words,  meaning  wood  and  spirituous  liquors — 
whereby  hangs  the  following  tale  : — A  wealthy  resident  of  the  spot  took 
it  into  his  head  to  have  a  huge  vase  constructed,  the  top  of  which  he 
closed  with  wood,  and  made  a  hole  on  the  side  of  it.  This  vessel  he  kept 
filled  with  liquor,  and  whenever  a  traveller  passed  by,  he  uncorked  the 
vent  on  the  side  of  the  vase,  and  caused  the  traveller  to  drink  his  fill 
gratis.  Such  is  the  tale. 

7th  Sta^e,  of  two  cos,  to  Kam'lci.  The  road  is  one  unbroken  ascent, 
terminated  by  a  village  called  Kangld.  Here,  by  the  road  side,  is  a  large 
stone  fixed,  which  it  is  the  custom  for  the  traveller  to  strike  heavily  with 
another  stone,  as  a  notice  to  the  villagers  of  his  arrival.  The  villagers, 
upon  notice  thus  obtained,  immediately  come  forth  to  serve  and  entertain 
the  traveller. 

8th  Stage,  of  ten  cos,  to  Bum — a  toilsome  repetition  of  ascents  and 
descents.  After  a  descent  of  three  cos,  you  come  to  a  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  huge  plank  thrown  over  the  stream.  This  river  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Nepal  territory  towards  Bhote.  On  the  Nepal  side  of 
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the  river  is  erected  a  stone  pillar,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  in  Nagri,  “  This 
is  the  end  of  the  Nepal  territory  and  upon  the  Bhote  side  of  the  stream 
is  a  similar  erection  bearing  the  intimation,  in  Bhotiah ,  “  Here  begins 
the  territory  of  Bhote From  this  river  to  Bum  is  seven  cos,  consisting 
of  continual  ascents  and  descents  as  before.  Bum  is  a  village,  contain¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  straw-built  huts,  tenanted  by  Bhotiahs. 
At  Bum,  you  can  procure  several  sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  “  punkhi,”  &c. 
and  yak- tails,  and  the  wood  called  Zabiah ,  which  is  beautifully  veined, 
and  used  for  making  the  little  round  cups  out  of  which  the  people  of 
Bhote  drink  tea. 

9th  Stage,  of  three  cos,  to  Chocks  hung,  half  a  cos  from  Bum.  Travel¬ 
ling  along  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain  you  come  to  a  fearful  spot,  where 
a  passage  of  forty  paces  is  effected  by  planks,  only  half  a  foot  wide,  laid 
upon  iron  spikes,  which  are  driven  horizontally  into  the  rock  of  a  sheer 
precipice — and  which  precipice  is  thus  passed.  This  passage  is  called 
“  the  Lamas  iron  road/’  Thence  proceeding  a  cos,  you  come  to  a  village 
called  Sitang  and  Kamshu.  It  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  tenanted 
by  Bhotiahs  and  a  few  Newdrs.  At  this  place  it  rains  more  or  less  almost 
constantly,  (besides  the  periodical  rains,)  for  which  the  following  reason 
is  assigned.  A  Lama,  called  Kungla  Tuba-ku,  had  attained  to  such  wis¬ 
dom  and  moral  excellence,  that  whatever  he  wished  was  instantly  accom¬ 
plished.  Coming  once  to  Sitang,  he  could  procure  no  water  there,  when  he 
betook  himself  to  prayer— upon  which  a  fount  of  water  immediately  sprang 
upon  the  dry  rock.  There  is  now  a  tank  at  the  spot,  full  offish.  At  the 
Lamas  intercession,  it  also  began  to  rain— nor  from  that  time  to  this  has 
the  efficacy  of  the  Lamas  prayer  failed  to  afford  the  place  a  perennial  sup¬ 
ply  of  rain  and  spring  water.  From  Sitang  to  Chukshdm  is  another  cos. 

10th  Stage,  of  two  cos,  to  Kiitti.  From  Chukshdm,  the  road  is  level 
all  the  way  till  you  come  to  a  small  round  mountain,  which  looks  over 
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Kutti— and  which  having  surmounted,  you  reach  that  place.  Kutti  is  a 
considerable  town,  where  all  things  needful  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
The  mass  of  people  are  Bhotias — but  many  Cashmirians  and  Newdrs, 
and  some  Chinese ,  reside  there  for  traffic.  All  the  inhabitants  wear  woollen, 
and  speak  the  Bhotia  language.  Kutti  is  (inclusively)  the  boundary  of 
Bhot,  considered  with  reference  to  physical  geography,  and  to  the  speech 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  (musketeers  and 
archers)  several  officers,  and  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  are  stationed  at 
Kutti  by  the  ruler  of  Laliassa,  and  travellers  going  from  Nepal  produce 
their  passports  to  the  chief  authority  at  Kutti ,  who  keeps  them  in  his 
own  office,  and  if  satisfied  with  the  views  and  conduct  of  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  them,  gives  to  them  new  passports  under  his  own  hand  to  the  governor 
of  Tiileri . 

CD 

11th  Stage,  of  nine  cos,  to  Yir-lib.  A  level  road  of  seven  and  a  half  cos 
brings  you  to  the  town  of  Phingya-ling ,  which  is  a  monastery  of  several 
hundred  Lamas.  Here,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  year,  is  celebrated 
an  annual  festival,  which  festival  the  Bhotias  call  Tupchi-shin .  Upon 
this  occasion,  all  the  Lamas  assemble  in  the  temple  of  the  monastery,  and 
with  drums,  gongs,  and  trumpets  made  of  men’s  thigh-bones,  make  music, 
to  which  they  dance  before  the  gold  and  silver  images  of  the  gods. 
Afterwards  the  Ldmas  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry.  The  Laics,  who  have 

any  petitions  to  offer  to  heaven,  come  on  this  occasion  to  the  monastery _ 

and  first  making  five  prostrations  before  the  images,  put  a  white  silk 
scarf  on  the  neck  of  some  chosen  one  :  next,  take  a  handful  of  grain,  and 
raising  it  first  to  their  foreheads,  sprinkle  it  on  the  image.  All  the  Ldmas 
of  Phingya-ling  rigidly  practise  abstinence  from  women— nor  is  a  female 
ever  suffered  to  approach  their  monastery,  save  at  the  annual  festival  just 
mentioned.  From  Phingya-ling ,  one  and  a  half  cos,  brings  the  traveller 
to  Yir-lib,  his  halting  place,  which  is  a  hamlet  of  six  or  eight  houses  of 
Bhotias. 
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12th  Stage,  of  ten  and  a  half  cos,  to  Yelum-thungla.  Half  a  cos  in 
advance  of  Yir-lib,  you  arrive  at  the  base  of  a  huge  mountain  called 
Yelum-thungla,  the  ascent  of  which  is  five  cos,  and  the  descent  as  much. 
The  snow  never  melts  on  this  mountain,  and  the  wind  is  so  violent  that  the 
Bhotias  are  wont  to  say,  that  ‘  he  who  never  wept  for  his  father  would 
weep  here.’  Yaks,  and  mules,  and  sheep,  alone  can  pass  this  mountain, 
and  they  only  by  having  the  snow  strewn  with  ashes  to  prevent  their 
slipping.  To  pass  the  mountain  costs  a  long  day’s  march,  and  you  reach 
the  base  of  it  late  at  night,  and  there  halt. 

13th  Stage,  of  five  cos,  to  Tingri.  From  Yelum-thungla  forwards,  a 
fine  verdant  plain,  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  extends  for  the  length 
of  two  cos.  Over  the  above  noted  plain  scour  vast  numbers  of  fleet  ani¬ 
mals  resembling  the  mule,  and  called  by  the  Bhotias ,  King.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  plain  lies  the  village  Langur,  tenanted  by  Bhotias,  and 
consisting  of  seven  or  eight  houses.  Without  the  village  is  a  river  with 
depth  of  water  up  to  a  man’s  chest,  and  about  twenty  paces  wide.  It 
flows  from  the  direction  of  Zung-sheliar ,  which  is  towards  the  east,  and 
then  taking  a  northern  direction  to  Kerung,  at  length  reaches  Digarchi . 

The  traveller’s  passports  are  examined  at  Langur.  Passing  out  of  the 
village  across  the  river,  the  country  is  equally  level  and  verdant,  as  on  the 
hither  side  of  it — and  like  it  is  well  peopled  and  cultivated — a  character 
which  the  road  maintains  to  the  end  of  the  stage  at  Tingri.  Tingri  is  a 
respectable  town  of  Bhotias — and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  an  elevated  and 
detached  spot,  wherein  dwell  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese.  At 
Tingri  commences  a  line  of  post,  maintained  by  horses,  and  stretching  via 
Digarchi  and  Laliassa  to  China.  The  winter  is  intensely  cold  at  Tingri. 
The  periodical  rains  extend  there,  and  are  sometimes  unusually  severe,  so 
that  it  rains  incessantly  for  a  week.  The  common  food  of  the  people  is  a 
mixture  composed  of  Satu  of  barley,  and  butter,  and  tea.  It  is  eaten  in  a 
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solid  state,  made  up  into  balls,  four  times  a  day — and  with  it  tea  is  drank. 
The  night  meal  or  dinner,  consists  of  curry  and  rice,  and  bread.  For 
riding,  mules  and  ponies  are  used  by  the  traveller  from  Kutti  to  this  place 
— and  the  same  animals  are  the  ordinary  means  of  transport  for  goods 
and  baggage  within  those  limits.  The  animals  brought  from  Kutti  must 
be  changed  at  Tiugri ,  and  there  you  may  hire  other  ponies  and  mules, 
and  likewise  camels,  for  the  conveyance  of  yourself  and  goods  from  Tiugri 
forwards. 

14th  Stage,  of  eight  cos  to  Shegar.  A  cos  from  Tiugri  occurs  a 
river  of  about  thirty  paces  wide,  and  about  five  feet  deep.  Beyond  this 
river,  at  the  distance  of  a  cos,  is  a  village  named  Memun.  Six  more  cos 
of  plain  bring  you  to  Shegar.  Shegar  is  a  town  of  about  nine  thousand 
houses — Bhotias  are  the  sole  inhabitants.  The  Lamas  are  very  numerous, 
and  there  is  a  famous  place  of  worship  called  Chamdzhee.  Shegar  is  built 
in  tiers,  running  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  small  hill.  The  hill  of 
Sh&gar  is  esteemed  holy  ground,  and  in  its  bowels  a  rich  mine  of  gold  is 
said  to  be  contained.  The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  closed  by  a  door  of  gold, 
over  which  many  Lamas  constantly  watch.  It  is  said  that  the  mountain 
will,  on  some  future  great  occasion,  give  up  its  treasure,  which,  meanwhile, 
is  to  be  strictly  guarded.  The  key  of  the  golden  door  of  the  gold  mine  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Lama  of  Lahassa,  the  local  guardians  having  once 
attempted  a  theft  upon  the  sacred  deposit.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  place. 
A  thousand  soldiers  are  stationed  at  Shegar ,  by  the  Ruler  of  Lahassa. 

15th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Lu-lu.  The  whole  way  is  a  plain.  The 
pastures  are  abundant,  and  the  butter  (which  is  procured  from  cows  only, 
and  never  from  buffaloes — there  being  none  of  the  latter  in  Bhot )  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  excellence.  Lu-lu  is  but  a  small  village,  but  there  is  a 
small  party  of  soldiers  stationed  there,  and  also  two  horses  belonging  to 
the  public  post. 
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16th  Stage,  of  ten  cos,  to  Chang- Larche.  Five  cos  from  Lu-lu  you 
reach  the  village  of  Chazinhlia ,  of  seven  or  eight  houses.  A  Sirdar  of  the 
JLahassa  ruler  abides  there,  who  protects  trade  and  travellers,  and  punishes 
theft  and  murder  committed  on  them.  The  village  and  the  judicial 
authority  are  of  very  recent  growth,  being  established  about  seven  years 
ago,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  foul  murder  at  the  spot.  The  murderers 
were  apprehended,  and  their  remains  are  even  yet  visible,  nailed  on  the 
cross  upon  which  they  were  executed.  Five  cos  more  of  level  ground, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  population  and  cultivation,  bring  you  to  Chang- 
LarcM,  which  is  a  large  walled  city.  Here,  the  customary  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  man  and  goods  are  mules,  and  camels,  and  yaks.  The  yaks 
of  that  place  have  no  horns,  and  are  called  Nallu.  Women  are  never 
concealed  there.  East  of  the  city  passes  a  river,  which,  flowing  north¬ 
wards,  falls  into  the  river  of  Digarchi. 

17th  Stage,  of  seven  cos,  to  Phinju-Ling.  From  Larche ,  at  the 

» 

distance  of  three  and  a  half  cos,  is  a  village  where  resides  a  wealthy  Sirdar 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Lahassa ,  having  three  hundred  Bhotia 
soldiers  under  him.  His  duty  is  that  of  a  Collector  and  Judge.  This 
man’s  father  was  a  famous  warrior,  and  perished  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  after  death  his  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  within  the  temple  of 
Fingya  Ling ,  at  Lahassa.  From  the  village  abovementioned,  three  and  a 
half  more  cos  of  level  road,  bring  the  traveller  to  Phinju-Ling  —  the 
country  around  well  cultivated.  Here  also  is  a  station  of  the  public  post, 
with  two  horses  attached  to  it. 

18th  Stage,  of  seven  cos,  to  Mopchd.  Proceeding  from  Phinju  Ling , 
three  cos,  you  arrive  at  the  village  of  Tdngsu-Chamhu,  in  which  there  are 
many  workers  in  iron.  By  the  village  flows  a  river  called  Di-chu,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  south  to  north.  This  river  has  a  great  breadth  and  violent 
current,  and  is  crossed  by  the  traveller  at  a  ferry  close  to  the  village, 
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upon  which  ply  two  ferry-men.  From  the  river  to  Mopchd ,  is  a  plain  of 
four  cos.  The  neighbourhood  of  Mopchd  is  well  stocked  with  game, 
such  as  deer,  kings ,  (wild  asses,)  and  niciras ,  (wild  sheep ;)  the  niarci  is 
in  size  equal  to  a  small  cow ;  hoofs  like  horses  ;  tail  similar  to  the  yak’s  ; 
bearded  like  a  goat — on  the  head,  horns  three  feet  long,  and  more  than 
half  a  foot  broad  at  the  base.  Owing  to  the  enormous  size  and  peculiar 
shape  of  its  horns,  this  animal  frequently  cannot  eat  without  throwing 
itself  sideways  on  the  ground.  The  niciras  horns  are  much  used  for 
vessels  to  contain  liquor. 

19th  Stage,  seven  cos,  to  Dunga-sltu .  The  whole  way  is  over  a 
level  and  tolerably  fertile  country,  bounded  on  either  hand,  at  no  great 
distance  by  mountains — which,  indeed,  similarly  confine  the  road  all  the 
way  from  Tingri  to  Digarclii.  Dung d- situ  is  a  hamlet  of  five  or  six 
houses  of  Bhotia  cultivators. 

20th  Stage,  of  four  cos,  to  Sakya.  To  Sakya  is  four  cos.  It  lies  a 
little  out  of  the  direct  line  of  route  to  the  right,  but  being  a  great  city,  full 
of  wonders,  it  was  visited.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  exposed  to  an  inconceivably  violent  current  of  wind — the 
houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  the  roofs  of  such  excellent  quality  as  never  to 
admit  one  drop  of  rain.  They  are  made  thus:  first,  rafters  or  beams  of 
wood — then  planks  of  wood — then  a  deep  layer  of  raw  clay,  which  is 
exceedingly  well-beaten  and  amalgamated— lastly,  and  over  all,  a  coat¬ 
ing  composed  of  a  soft  yellow  stone,  pounded  and  mixed  with  water  like 
limestone.  The  doors  are  like  those  of  Indian  houses:  the  walls  within 
plastered ;  without,  washed  with  powdered  charcoal,  whereby  all  the 
houses  of  Sakya  exhibit  a  perfectly  black  exterior.  The  people  wear 
woollen,  like  all  Bhotias— but  dyed  black,  which  is  a  distinction  proper 
to  themselves.  The  women  ornament  their  heads  with  strings  of  couries : 
the  men  wear  ear-rings  of  turquoises.  Satu  and  tea,  and  flesh,  and  spirit 
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extracted  from  bailey,  are  the  food  of  all  classes.  The  llulers  of  Sakya  are 
two  Lamas ,  whose  lineage  is  traced  to  the  same  source  with  that  of  the 
present  imperial  family  of  China.  These  Lamas  are  esteemed  divine — 
a  character  which  they  support  by  total  seclusion  from  the  world,  and 
the  practise  of  the  severest  self-denial  and  constant  mental  abstraction. 
Day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  their  clothes  consist  of  merely  a  pair 
of  black  trowsers,  and  a  narrow  band  of  red  cloth  circling  diagonally 
round  the  body,  and  passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm.  These  Lcimas  never  sleep  with  their  limbs  extended  at  ease,  like 
ordinary  mortals,  but  in  the  same  erect  cross-legged  attitude  which  they 
maintain  throughout  the  day.  The  better  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
erect  attitude  at  the  times  when  they  are  involuntarily  overcome  by  sleep, 
they  pass  the  diagonal  body-band  under  their  feet  at  night.  The  names 
of  these  Lamas  are  Sakya  Gumba  Ramborchi  and  Kunda  Kusho,  and 
they  are  brothers.  Their  conventual  residence  is  of  vast  size— and  in  one 
of  the  apartments  are  placed  two  leather  bags  filled  with  sand,  and  having 
a  couple  of  eyes  painted  on  the  outside  of  each  of  them.  The  name  of 
the  bags  is  UpkS,  and  it  is  said,  whenever  any  of  the  followers  of  these 
Ldmas  is  about  to  die,  some  one  of  the  lesser  Lamas,  attendant  on  the 
great  Lamas,  takes  one  of  these  bags  to  the  abode  of  the  dying 
man,  and,  emptying  it  of  the  sand,  places  the  mouth  of  it  over  the 
mouth  of  the  man,  so  as  to  receive  his  last  breath — which  being  thus 
secured  in  the  bag,  is  carried  away  to  a  mansion  called  TJk'an,  or  “  the 
house  of  breath,”  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Vkati  is  an 
immense  structure,  whence  issues  at  night  a  horrible  din  of  ghosts  and 
demons,  so  that  no  man  hath  courage  enough  to  approach  it.  Once  a 
year,  a  Sirdar  from  Lahassa,  comes  to  Sdkya— when  the  Lama  called  Sakya 
Gamba  Ramborchi ,  shews  the  interior  of  JJkan  to  the  Sirdar,  when  the 
number  of  the  dead  deposited  therein,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  is 
seen  written,  by  the  hands  of  angels,  on  the  walls  :  the  Lama  Ramborchi 
copies  this  inscription,  and  sends  the  copy  to  Lahassa ,  by  the  Sirdar — within 
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the  Ukan  are  a  large  knife  and  an  axe,  and  a  block  and  a  rope.  The  axe 
and  the  block  are  covered  with  blood  :  and  such  is  the  stench  of  the  place, 
that  no  one  can  endure  it  when  it  is  annually  opened  as  before  related— 
a  period  at  which  it  is  cleansed,  and  again  closed  for  twelve  more  months. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Ruler  of  Lahassa,  on  receiving  the  melancholy  des¬ 
patch  sent  by  the  Lama  of  Sdkya,  causes  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
upon  a  certain  day  the  scriptures  called  Bum  and  Seyo,  be  read  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  living,  and  that 
offerings  be  made  at  the  temple  for  the  same  ends.  The  call  to  contribute 
money  for  this  purpose  is  universally  attended  to,  and  large  sums  collect¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  and  sent  to  Lahassa.  When  the  whole  is  received  there, 
a  grand  festival  is  held,  which  lasts  from  1st  December  to  the  last  day  of 
that  month.  Presents  are  likewise  sent  from  the  Lama  of  Lahassa  to  the 
Lamas  of  Sdkya ,  who  distribute  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  poor  of 
Sdkya  Shelter. 

i 

Lamas  are  of  two  kinds — one  practising  celibacy ;  the  other,  not;  the 
former,  called  Kumdumhd,  and  the  latter,  Tumzdn.  The  great  Lamas  of 
Sdkya ,  are  Tamzdns .  They  go  once  a  year  to  visit  Lahassa ,  which  is  twelve 
days’  journey  from  Sdkya;  but  the  distance  is  said  to  be  travelled  by  the 
Lamas  in  two  days— such  is  their  preter-human  power. 

The  Lamas ,  on  this  occasion,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Civil  Ruler  of  Lahassa, 
who  receives  them  surrounded  by  his  subordinates  in  office.  These  latter 
bow  down  their  heads  to  the  Lamas ,  who  give  them  their  blessing  by 
laying  their  hands  on  their  heads— while  the  chief  governor  rising  up 
meets  the  Lamas,  when  the  two  parties  join  their  foreheads  together  by 
a  mutual  stoop,  and  the  Chief  then  conducts  the  Lamas  to  seats  on  his 
immediate  right  and  left.  The  visit  lasts  about  an  hour.  At  evening- 
tide,  the  Lamas  go  round  the  City  of  Lahassa ,  curing  the  sick,  casting  out 
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devils,  and  doing  other  good  works.  On  the  following  morn,  they  prepare 
to  return  home,  but  before  going  make  up  five  amulets  for  the  Chief 
Ruler  of  Lahassa,  and  his  four  subordinates,  next  in  rank  to  himself— 
which  charms  being  despatched,  the  Lamas  set  out,  and  reach  Sdkya  again 
on  the  fifth  day  from  their  departure. 

21st  Stage,  of  ten  cos,  to  Charting.  As  before  noted,  you  deviate 
from  the  high  road  to  go  to  Sdkya.  A  retrograde  movement  to  the  left, 
of  four  cos,  as  far  as  Dunga  Sctn ,  brings  you  into  the  right  road  again. 
Thence  is  a  journey  of  six  cos  to  Charting ,  the  halting  place.  Charting  is 
a  large  village,  or  rather  small  town,  to  the  east  of  which  are  nine  tanks, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  having  their  chief  extent  running  north  and 
south.  Between  each  tank  is  a  small  house  for  bathers  to  dress  and 
undress  in.  Each  of  the  nine  tanks  has  a  different  medicinal  virtue  and 
colour,  so  that  invalids  coming  to  bathe,  use  that  tank  which  is  prescribed 
for  the  particular  case  of  each.  For  liberty  to  bathe,  you  pay  about  four 
annas  to  the  man  having  local  charge,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Lahassa 
Court.  Hundreds  of  sick  people  annually  resort  to  these  tanks,  and  most 
of  them  with  the  best  results.  The  qualities  of  each  tank  are  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  it  in  stone.  The  horses  of  Charting  are  famous  for  their 
spirit,  and  docility  and  strength  of  constitution. 

22d  Stage,  eight  cos,  to  Natan.  Two  cos  in  advance  of  Charting  you 
come  to  a  river  having  a  depth  of  water  up  to  the  chest,  and  a  width  of 
about  forty  paces.  On  either  bank  of  this  river  are  several  water-mills, 
(Panchaki.)  Beyond  the  river  you  pass  through  a  level  and  cultivated 
plain,  six  cos  to  Natan— which  is  a  large  city,  containing,  it  is  said,  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  who  are  chiefly  of  the  Lama  caste.  The  city  is 
walled  and  has  two  gates,  one  to  the  east,  called  in  Bholia,  Nhokti,  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  styled  Charku. 
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23d  Stage,  of  two  cos,  to  Digarchi .  One  cos  from  Natan  is  Teshu. 
Lhambu ,  the  especial  residence  of  the  Great  Lama  presiding  over  this  part 
of  Bhot.  Teshu- Lhambu  embraces  hundreds  of  Gumbas,  or  convents,  and 
some  houses  of  Cashmiris ,  and  Newars ,  and  Chinese.  There  is  a  good 
bazar,  which  is  open  from  day  light  till  noon,  when  it  is  closed  at  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  a  bell  tolling.  Another  cos  brings  you  to  the  City  of  Digarchi , 
which  is  of  great  size,  extending  chiefly  from  north  to  south.  Here  begins 
a  new  language,  (dialect  ?)  which  is  called  Changi.  The  houses  of  Digar¬ 
chi  are  mostly  built  of  pukka  bricks,  overlaid  with  pukka  plaster.  Three 
thousand  Bhotia  and  two  thousand  Khatai  soldiers  are  stationed  at 
Digarchi.  In  Digarchi  is  a  fine  menagerie,  containing,  among  other 
animals,  a  royal  tiger,  which  was  sent  from  the  Nepal  Raja  as  a  present 
to  the  Ruler  of  Digarchi,  —  tigers  not  being  natives  of  Bhot.  The 
animals  which  you  hired  to  carry  yourself  and  goods  to  Digarchi,  are 
there  relinquished— and  new  ponies,  and  camels,  and  mules,  and  yaks, 
hired  to  take  you  on. 

» 

24th  Stage,  of  nine  cos,  to  Pina.  About  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
without  Digarchi,  towards  the  east,  is  a  river  named  Churr-Erku.  Its 
course  is  there  from  north  to  south — its  width  about  three  hundred  paces, 
and  its  depth  great.  The  bathing  of  women,  and  the  washing  of  clothes 
in  this  river,  are  prohibited.  The  river  is  passed  by  an  iron  bridge  of 
eighteen  arches,  or  passages,  built  by  some  former  Lama,  and  now  called 
Samba-Shur,  or  the  eastern  bridge.  From  the  river  to  Pma,  the  road  runs 
through  a  cultivated  plain,  till  you  reach  another  river,  which  having 
passed  by  a  bridge,  you  at  once  enter  the  town  of  Pina.  Pina  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  tenanted  by  several  Bhotia 
Sirdars,  commanding  a  small  detachment  of  Bhotia  and  Chinese  soldiers. 

25th  Stage,  of  ten  cos,  to  Kydngzhe.  The  whole  way  is  through  a 
finely  cultivated  country,  producing  barley,  and  pease,  and  wheat.  You 
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reach  Kydngzhe  by  night.  A  market  is  held  in  the  middle  of  this  town  of 
Kydngzhe  every  day,  from  morning  till  noon,  where  and  when  the  whole 
buying  and  selling  of  the  place  is  transacted,  it  not  being  the  custom 
to  expose  any  thing  for  sale  in  shops.  Several  sorts  of  woollen  cloth 
(called  Tharma ,  and  Punki ,  and  Nambu )  are  woven  here — and  the  dyers 
are  very  expert,  so  that  they  can  give  the  cloth  a  roseate  hue  equal  to  the 
colour  of  the  rose  itself.  Each  year,  in  September,  is  a  great  congress  of 
people  at  Kydngzhe ,  partly  religious,  partly  mercantile — when  all  the 
Lamas  suspend  sacred  pictures  in  all  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
town.  The  pictures  represent  the  future  rewards  of  virtue  and  vice — 
and  a  Lama  seated  beneath  each  picture,  enforces  the  lesson  taught  by  it 
to  the  people.  This  lasts  for  three  days — the  fourth  day  is  consumed  in 
entertainments  to  friends  and  relatives.  Then  follow  four  days  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  assembly,  with  music,  song,  and  feasting.  On  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  day,  all  the  Laics  and  clergy  go  in  a  body  to  the  Chief  of  the 
town,  each  carrying,  for  presentation,  an  arrow  covered  with  a  white  silk 
scarf,  called  Khadar,  and  having  inscribed  on  it  the  donor’s  name.  The 
Sirdar  forwards  all  these  arrows  to  Lahassa,  with  a  letter,  intimating  to 
the  Ruler  of  that  place,  that  all  the  persons  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  arrows  forwarded,  assembled  at  Kydngzhe ,  under  your  auspices,  send 
you  their  united  blessings.  The  Ruler  of  Lahassa  acknowledges  this 
salutation,  by  sending  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  Lamas  of  Kydng¬ 
zhe,  which  they  distribute  among  themselves.  Eight  days  after  the  des¬ 
patch  of  the  arrows  to  Lahassa,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  festival, 
there  are  horse-races,  and  matches  at  marksmanship  with  arrows  and 
guns — which  last  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  festival  terminates. 

26th  Stage,  eight  and  a  half  cos,  to  Rillung.  Two  cos  beyond  Kydng- 

* 

zlie,  a  rill  of  very  salt  and  bitter  water  issues  violently  from  a  rock  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  It  is  so  fully  impregnated  with  salt,  that  if  you  dip 
your  hand  in  it  and  then  let  your  hand  dry  in  the  sun,  it  will  be  covered 
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with  small  crystals  of  salt.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  Stage,  fresh 
water  is  very  scarce.  Rillung  is  a  small  hamlet  of  three  or  four  houses,  and 
is  a  station  of  the  royal  post.  It  is  enclosed  on  either  side  by  silicious 
mountains,  out  of  the  rock  of  which  numbers  of  gun  flints  are  made. 
There  is  a  well  of  fresh  water  at  Rillung. 

27th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Lagdnche.  Four  cos  in  advance  of  Ril¬ 
lung  you  come  to  a  village  called  Zarrah ,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses. 
This  also  is  a  Dak  station.  Here  travellers  halt  at  noon  awhile,  and 
refresh  themselves  and  their  cattle  with  Satu  and  water :  and  then  proceed 
four  cos  more  to  Lagdnche.  The  whole  of  this  stage  is  over  a  plain 
bounded  on  either  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cos,  by  mountains. 
Lagdnche  is  a  village  of  about  two  hundred  houses  of  Bhotias ,  with  a  few 
Chinese.  South  of  the  village  is  a  vast  lake,  in  truth,  an  ocean,  called 
Yamzu.  There  are  three  rocky  isles  in  the  lake,  where  herdsmen  dwell 
and  feed  the  large  herds  of  the  Yak .  Many  fishermen  also  tenant  these 
isles,  whose  fishing  boats  are  made  of  leather:  for  the  water  is  full  of  fish. 
The  water  is  extremely  salt  and  bitter. 

28th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Paite.  Beyond  Lagdnche  you  pass  over 
a  plain  extending  all  the  way  to  Paite.  The  plain  is  uncultivated,  but 
abounds  with  deer,  kings,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  the  Bhotias  of 
those  parts  constantly  hunt  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  The  great  lake  of 
Yamzu  accompanies  the  traveller  to  Paite ,  which  is  but  a  tiny  hamlet, 
affording  however  a  market  of  bread,  and  fish,  and  dressed  meat,  adequate 
to  the  traveller's  wants.  There  is  a  Police  Officer  at  Paite,  who  examines 
the  traveller's  baggage  and  passports. 

29th  Stage,  of  twelve  and  a  half  cos,  to  Kambha.  Eight  cos  in  advance 
of  Paite  you  journey  over  a  plain,  and  then  reach  the  base  of  a  mountain 
called  Kambhal ,  the  ascent  of  which  is  one  and  a  half  cos.  On  the  top  is  a 
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spring  of  excellent  water.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  three  cos,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  it  lies  the  village  of  Kambha,  of  about  one  hundred 
houses,  tenanted  by  13/iotias,  and  two  Chinese .  The  latter  are  soldiers,  and 
superintend  the  royal  Dak. 

e 

30th  Stage,  of  four  cos,  to  Chusher.  Proceeding  one  cos,  you  come 
t°  a  Nullah ,”  four  or  five  paces  wide,  and  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
One  cos  beyond  the  bridge  you  come  to  a  mountain  called  Cliakshamchu- 

Art.  On  the  hither  ascent  of  the  mountain,  is  a  convent  of  regular  Ldmas _ . 

and  on  the  thither  side  of  it  another  convent  of  secular  or  married  Lamas . 
Beneath  the  mountain  flows  a  river  called  Yeko-Chdngo.  Its  waves  are 
very  large— and  its  course  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Over  it  is  an 
iron  bridge,  and  also  a  ferry  by  boat.  The  river’s  width  is  nearly  a  cos. 
From  the  river  an  advance  of  two  miles  brings  you  to  the  village  of 
Chusher,  containing  about  three  hundred  houses.  In  Chusher  you  may 
buy  walnuts,  and  large  apples,  and  plums,  and  several  sorts  of  Sattu. 
The  price  of  a  cock  is  one  sozan ;  of  a  hen  two  sozans. 

31st  Stage,  of  four  cos,  to  Chabnd.  The  whole  way  lies  through  a  well 
cultivated  country.  Chabnd  is  a  village  of  about  three  hundred  houses. 

32d  Stage,  of  five  cos,  to  Change.  Four  cos  beyond  C hangi  is  the 
City  of  Chang,  south  of  which  flows  the  river  Yeko-Chdngo  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Large  pieces  of  ice  were  here  seen  floating  down  with  its  waters. 
The  ferry  is  by  a  leathern  boat  for  men,  and  by  a  wooden  one  for 
animals.  You  halt  on  the  further  side  of  the  river— the  width  of  which, 
at  this  place,  is  about  a  cos. 

33d  Stage,  of  three  cos,  to  Ndm.  Two  cos  from  Change  is  a  moun- 
tain,  over  which  you  pass.  The  passage  of  it  is  about  one  cos,  and  at  its 
base  is  the  village  of  Ndm,  of  five  or  six  houses.  Around  Ndm  are 
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gardens  belonging  to  the  Laliassa  Sircar,  which  abound  in  fruit,  such  as  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  apples,  and  plums.  Travellers  are  seldom  prevented  from  gather¬ 
ing  some  of  these  fruits.  At  this  village  I  got  six  fowls’  eggs  for  a  needle. 

34th  Stage,  of  five  cos,  to  Nitang.  From  Nam ,  one  cos,  you  come  to 
the  mountain  of  Lachain-Lachun.  Thence  forward  all  is  sandy  plain. 
In  this  stage  you  again  see  the  Yeko-Chango  river.  Nitang  is  a  large  town, 
in  which  some  Chinese  live,  from  whom  the  traveller  can  buy  dressed 
meats  for  dinner.  The  shops  exhibit  quantities  of  Kochin  and  Post'm, 
and  many  other  manufactures.  There  is  a  post  house  at  Nitang. 

35th  Stage,  of  three  cos,  to  Thi-sambar.  The  whole  way  you  travel 
through  cultivated  fields  of  pease,  and  wheat,  and  barley.  Thi-sambar  is  a 
large  town,  tenanted,  besides  Bhotias,  by  Chinese  and  Newars,  and  Cashmiris. 

3Gth  Stage,  of  three  and  a  half  cos,  to  Lahassa.  One  cos  in  advance 
of  Thi-sambar,  is  a  town  called  Birbum *  situated  at  the  base  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  named  Kirnbu:  the  houses  and  roads  of  this  town  are  made  of  stone. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  obliged  to  wear  one  of  three  sorts  of 
cap  called  Picliili,  and  Chang-dama,  and  Sukhshd .  If  you  wear  not  one 
of  these  you  get  beaten  by  the  people,  and  punished  too  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Birbum  are  Lamas ,  who  practise  celibacy. 
No  women  can  enter  Birbum ,  save  one  day  of  the  year,  whereon  a  festi¬ 
val  is  held.  There  are  no  shops  within  the  place,  but  a  market  is  held 
without  the  walls  daily  from  morn  till  noon,  when  the  market  is  closed 
by  sound  of  bell.  On  the  eighth  month  of  the  Bhotia  year,  a  festival  is 
held  at  Birbum,  the  origin  of  which  the  people  account  for  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tale.  Formerly,  there  were  two  Rulers  of  Birbum,  one  of  them 


*  So  called  in  my  text,  but  the  context  proves  it  to  be  a  Monastery.  However,  in  Bhot  now, 
as  in  Egypt  of  old,  convents  are  often  towns  in  size,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  monastic. 
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was  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The  former,  desirous  of  possessing  himself 
of  the  latter’s  portion  of  the  country,  addressed  him  as  follows  :  ‘  I  pos¬ 

sess  such  skill  that  I  can  cut  a  cat  in  five  pieces  with  one  blow,’  and  he 
did  so  accordingly  with  an  axe,  before  the  poor  Prince  and  many  others. 
The  multitude  shouted  applause,  and  the  rich  Prince  continued  to  the 
poor  one— ‘  What  princely  qualities  like  mine  do  you  possess,’ — the  poor 
Prince  answered,  ‘  I  know  yet  a  more  cunning  trick  than  thine — let  the 
people  collect  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  witness  my  skill — if  in  their  opinion 
it  surpass  thine,  I  will  be  sovereign — if  otherwise,  thou  shaltbe  sole  Ruler.’ 
The  people  assembled  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  poor  Prince  having 
fixed  a  peg  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  ano¬ 
ther  peg  at  the  bottom  of  it,  suspended  a  rope  between  the  pegs — and  then 
proceeding  to  the  hill  top,  and  causing  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  tied  up, 
laid  his  chest  on  the  rope  and  slid  down  it  without  aid  of  hands  or  feet : 
the  people  crowned  the  poor  Prince’s  exploit  and  buried  his  partner  in 
rule,  alive,  and  erected  over  his  remains  a  monument  shaped  like  the 
Chaitya  of  Sarnbhu  in  Nepal.  Such  is  the  tale— and  annually  at  present 
there  is  a  rope  festival  held  at  Birbum,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
There  is  another  annual  festival  at  Birbum,  called  Birbumshitun ,  when 
all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  assembled.  They  are  divided  into 
two  bodies — one  of  males,  the  other  of  females — and  no  male  is  allowed 
to  mix  with  the  females — more  especially  no  male  belonging  to  the 
monastic  establishment  of  Birbum.  The  festival  is  in  honour  of  the  god 
Nuba-Rumchd ,  and  is  maintained  with  all  sorts  of  merriment  and  feasting 
for  one  whole  day — after  which  the  people  disperse  to  their  several  homes. 
One  cos  in  advance  of  Birbum  you  come  to  the  delightful  retreat  called 
“  The  Garden  of  the  Cashmiris ” — half  a  cos  beyond  which  is  mount 
Putla,  the  monastic  abode  of  the  great  Lama.  The  Convent  stands  on 
the  hill-top,  and  is  very  magnificent — the  roofs  being  gilt  and  the  pillars 
of  silver.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  well  cultivated  and  peopled,  and  all 
necessaries  are  procurable  in  abundance.  From  Piitla  onwards,  to  the 
City  of  Lahassa,  the  whole  way  is  thickly  covered  with  dwellings.  Lahassa 
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is  a  vast  and  splendid  city,  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  stone.  The  Ruler  of 
Laliassa  abides  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  four  persons  next  in  rank  to 
him,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  city.  These  five  persons,  with  two  others, 
whose  ordinary  function  is  the  distribution  of  justice,  form  a  council  of 
state.  Small  offences  are  punished  by  fixing  the  offender  in  a  sort  of  stocks 
by  the  neck,  in  the  midst  of  the  city— where  he  remains  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  is  then  flogged  and  dismissed.  Murderers  are  punished  with 
decapitation,  after  a  trial  before  the  two  persons  above  alluded  to,  and  who 
are  called  Tazeen.  Political  offences,  and  grave  matters  affecting  the  State, 
are  reported  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  There  are  five  gates  to  the  City 
of  Laliassa ,  called  the  Nepali,  and  Selling  i,  and  Ladakhi,  and  Di-jwani , 
and  Chinese  gates— all  of  which  are  cautiously  guarded— especially 
that  leading  to  China  - to  get  through  which  costs  the  traveller  a  whole 
day  of  solicitation,  and  sundry  rupees  in  presents.  The  cold  of  winter 
at  Laliassa  is  intense,  so  much  so  that  spittle  will  freeze  almost  before 
it  reaches  the  ground.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  very  temperate.  The 
winds  are  always  boisterous.  The  chief  inhabitants  of  Laliassa  are 
Lhotias ;  next  in  number  to  them  are  Chinese ;  next  Newars,  and  least  of 
all,  Cashmiris .  The  N civavs,  who,  like  the  Cashmiris,  reside  at  Laliassa , 
for  the  sake  of  commerce,  have  about  five  hundred  houses  or  shops,  and 
the  Cashmiris,  perhaps,  three  hundred  houses.  Laliassa  itself  stands  on 
a  plain — but  around  it,  on  all  sides,  are  mountains. 

37th  Stage,  of  ten  cos,  to  Tejing .  A  cos  beyond  Laliassa  is  a  river  called 
Shanga,  which  is  about  one  hundred  paces  wide,  which  is  passed  by  leathern 
and  wooden  boats :  the  former  for  men,  the  latter  for  beasts.  Two  cos  beyond 
the  river  you  come  to  the  village  of  Chyi,  of  about  fifty  houses.  Travelleis 
halt  here  awhile  to  refresh  themselves.  Thence  to  1  'ejing ,  the  remaining  five 
cos  are  through  a  fine  fertile  plain,  sprinkled  with  cultivation  and  population. 

38th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Mat-kun-ga.  Four  cos  from  Tejing,  you 
come  to  the  village  of  L6.mu-chu.-kyd,  full  of  Lamas,  who  abstain  from 
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eating  eggs,  and  flesh,  and  fish,  and  ghee,  and  salt,  and  onions,  holding 
the  eating  of  any  one  of  these  to  be  a  great  sin  :  there  are  about  twenty 
houses.  The  traveller  halts  here  to  refresh,  and  then  proceeds  four  cos 
to  the  great  town  of  Mat-kun-ga ,  inhabited  (besides  Bhotias ,)  by  many 
Chinese.  There  are  some  twenty  Chinese  soldiers  cantoned  here,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  Bhotia  soldiers.  The  whole  Stage  is  over  a  plain. 

39th  Stage,  of  four  cos,  to  Vi- si-king.  This  short  Stage  is  over  a 
plain,  and  you  accomplish  it  by  noon.  Vi-si-king  is  a  village  of  seven  or 
eight  houses.  The  animal  called  King,  already  described,  abounds  here¬ 
abouts,  and  at  night  many  of  them  come  close  to  the  village,  being  never 
disturbed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  regard  them  with  respect  as  being  the 
horses  of  the  gods. 

40th  Stage,  of  five  cos,  to  Cliumra.  Chumra  is  about  as  large  as 
Vi- si-king,  and  is  inhabited  of  Bhotias  and  Chinese.  The  road  to  it  is 
level,  and  the  village  itself  affords  abundance  of  supplies  for  the  traveller. 

41st  Stage,  of  nine  cos,  to  Kam,  which  is  a  town  of  about  one  hundred 
houses.  It  is  a  station  of  the  post.  The  whole  nine  cos  are  over  a  level 
country,  but  rarely  sprinkled  with  inhabitants. 

42nd  Stage,  of  five  cos,  to  Kimdah.  One  cos  from  Kam  is  a 
mountain  called  Kung-hdla,  of  moderate  height.  The  ascent  is  very  good, 
but  the  descent  (in  going  out)  as  bad  ;  and  when  (as  in  winter)  it  is 
incumbered  with  snow,  it  is  even  perilous.  Beyond  the  mountain,  and 
near  its  base,  is  the  town  of  Kimda.  It  is  a  large  place,  the  station  of  a 
post,  and  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  soldiers  of  Khatai  and  of  Bhot. 

43rd  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Shu-ha-du.  Two  hundred  paces  beyond 
Kimda,  you  meet  with  the  river  Kung-ju:  over  it  is  an  iron  bridge  of 
twenty-five  arches.  On  passing  the  bridge,  you  pay  twenty-five  pice  to 
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the  officers  of  the  Ruler  of  Lahassa ,  and  ostensibly  for  the  support  and 
repair  ot  the  bridge.  The  water  of  the  Kung-ju  is  very  dark,  like  char¬ 
coal,  but  is  good,  and  to  its  virtues  is  ascribed  the  freedom  which  those 
who  drink  it  enjoy  from  the  Goitre.  From  the  river  the  whole  way  is  level 
and  cultivated.  Shu-ba-du  is  a  town  of  moderate  size.  The  tails  of  the 
Yak  are  there  sold  for  two  pice  a  piece,  and  ghee  also  is  exceedingly 
cheap ;  but  notwithstanding  these  low  prices  theft  and  robbery  are  very 
common.  The  thieves  are  exceedingly  audacious,  and  belong  to  a  tribe 
called  Khamba,  who  (probably  from  their  vagrant  habits)  are  noted  as  the 
great  collectors  of  musk.  At  Shu-ba-ju  is  a  Gumba ,  or  monastery,  of  about 
two  hundred  monks,  of  the  Lama  tribe.  These  monks  are  famous  for  their 
learning.  Yet  wo-betide  the  wealthy  trader  who  passes  their  abode  with¬ 
out  making  them  a  present— for,  in  that  case,  his  merchandise  will  be 
plundered  as  sure  as  fate.  There  are  about  one  hundred  soldiers,  ( Chinese 
and  Bhotias)  at  Shu-bd-ju.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  roofed  with  stone. 

44th  Stage,  of  seven  cos,  to  Nooman.  The  country  is  mostly  level, 
with  occasional  cultivation.  There  is,  however,  an  insulated  hill,  which 
you  pass  on  the  right.  Noomciri  is  a  large  town,  filled  with  people  of 
various  nations — but  no  Cashmirians.  There  is  a  powder  magazine  here. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  people  are  famous  for  their  skill 
in  making  bows  and  arrows. 

45th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Mangam.  All  the  way  lies  through  a 
level  country,  and  on  your  right  flows  the  Kung-ju  river,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  many  Chinese  soap-makers  at  Mangam — also  many 
Neivari  and  Bhotia  merchants. 

4Gth  Stage,  of  seven  cos,  to  Taya.  The  road  towards  the  middle  of 
the  stage  is  very  stony.  This  town  is  famous  for  thieves,  who  come  at 
night  in  the  guise  of  dogs  and  other  animals,  to  rob  the  merchant  traveller. 
The  Governor  of  the  town  is  appointed  from  Lahassa.  Before  his  door  are 
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suspended  two  Gantalis ,  one  small  and  the  other  large.  The  merchant, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Tdya ,  must  go  and  strike  one  of  the  Gantalis .  If  he 
strike  the  small  one,  he  will  surely  be  robbed  at  night ;  but  if  he  beat  the 
large  one,  as  surely  he  may  sleep  in  peace  with  his  property  secure.  In 
other  words,  the  police  of  this  town  must  be  well  bribed  to  do  their  duty. 

47th  Stage,  of  eight  cos,  to  Po-chu-zan.  Two  cos  from  Tdyd ,  the 
way  is  constantly  crossed  by  deep  channels  of  water  for  irrigation.  The 
whole  country  is  level  and  cultivated ;  deer,  and  a  ravenous  animal  like  a 
dog,  abound.  Po-chu-zan  is  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Bhotias . 
The  latter  are  called  here  by  the  names  Kumi  and  Khambali.  There  is  a 
Chinese  bazar  and  a  Bhotia  bazar.  The  people  wear  a  large  woollen  frock 
extending  to  the  knees,  and  trowsers  reaching  to  the  mid-calf.  The 
women  plait  their  hair  like  a  mat.  The  houses  are  of  stone. 

48th  Stage,  of  nine  cos,  to  Amclo.  The  whole  way  over  a  level  and 
cultivated  country,  producing  wheat  and  barley.  The  people  of  these 
parts  live  a  good  deal  in  small  tents,  made  of  woollen  stuff.  The  cotton 
cloths  of  Amdo  are  excellent,  and  are  exported  to  Lahassa  and  China. 

49th  Stage,  of  twelve  cos,  to  Tdzedo.  All  the  road  is  level,  and  the 
whole  country  beautifully  cultivated  and  fertile — producing  besides  wheat 
and  barley,  and  peas  and  potatoes — rice  and  mangoes,  and  carrots,  and 
grapes,  and  almonds.  Fruits  of  all  sorts  abound.  Tdzedo  is  a  large  city, 
and  is  the  frontier  town  between  Bliot  and  China — the  latter  kingdom 
being  held  to  commence  from  Tdzedo.  It  is  walled — the  inhabitants  are 
of  Khatai ,  of  Bliot,  and  of  China ,  and  no  others.  The  Khatais  are  Chinese 
Mohammedans ,  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  and  large  stature.  They  are 
mostly  soldiers. 
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CITY  OF  DACCA. 


By  HENRY  WALTERS,  Esq. 


The  accompanying  Statements,  drawn  up  much  after  the  plan  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bayley’s  published  Register  of  the  population  of  Burdwan,  have 
been  arranged  from  materials,  which  my  situation  of  Judge  and  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  City  of  Dacca ,  has  enabled  me  to  collect  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Police,  and  aided  by  the  heads  of  castes  and  professions, 
with  as  great  a  regard  to  correctness  as  is  usually  attainable  in  such 
matters  ; — and  as  such,  I  submit  them  in  the  confidence  of  their  general 
accuracy. 

Statements  Nos.  1  and  2,  exhibit  a  detailed  account  of  the  number  of 
houses  inhabited  by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  arranged  according  to 
their  several  castes  and  professions;  and  distinguishing  the  number  of 
males  and  females  above  and  below  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  inhabitants  to  a  house. 
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Statement  No.  3,  contains  an  Abstract  of  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  and  includes 
also  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Portuguese,  and  French  inhabitants, — with  the 
proportions  of  male  and  female — adult  and  minor. 

Statement  No.  4,  shews  the  number  of  dwelling-houses,  inhabited 
by  all  descriptions  of  persons, — and  No.  5,  the  total  number  of  brick  and 
straw-houses  of  every  description,  including  shops,  golahs,  & c. 

No.  6,  exhibits  the  number  of  brick-houses  of  one  or  more  stories, 
with  the  number  of  enclosed  gardens,  and  the  proportion  of  fixed  residents 
and  lodgers ;  besides  the  buildings  included  in  this  Statement,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  erected  by  Azim-ushan,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  compared  by  Bishop  Heber  to  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow.  Also 
two  gate-ways,  and  several  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  buildings  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  character;  viz.  Mosques,  158 — Makberahs,  or  Mausoleums,  109 — 
Sangats,  10 — Akaras,  52 — and  Kali  Baris,  or  Hindu  Temples,  55.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  are  mostly  in  ruins.  There  are  also  four 
Christian  Churches,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  remains  of  three  Katrahs 
or  Caravan-serais. 

The  Statements  marked  7  and  8,  shew  the  number  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  inhabitants,  actually  found  residing  in  each  house  or  chouk. 

Statement  No.  9,  exhibits  the  average  prices  of  some  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  for  ten  years,  from  1820  to  30. 

The  total  Native  population,  as  shewn  by  the  Statements,  exclusive 
of  Military,  is  sixty-six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  of  which 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are  Hindu,  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Mohammedan — to  which,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  others,  being  added, 
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gives  a  total  population  of  sixty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  souls,  residing  in  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
houses  or  chouks — an  amount  which  falls  far  short  of  the  estimates  here¬ 
tofore  made  of  the  population  of  this  city. 

Hamilton,  in  his  Gazetteer,  estimates  the  population  of  Dacca  as 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  and  Bishop  Heber  in  1823, 
states  it  at  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  number  of  houses  at  ninety 
thousand. 

That  the  population  has  fallen  off  very  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  the  free  trade,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  in  1814,  when  the  Cho- 
kidari  tax  was  first  introduced,  (the  records  of  which  furnish  the  only 
authentic  information  of  the  population  in  former  years  now  procurable,) 
the  number  of  houses  actually  assessed  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-one — and  the  amount  collected,  at  an  average  of 
two  anas  per  house,  maintained  nearly  eight  hundred  Police  Chokidars 
— whereas,  in  the  present  year,  (1830,)  the  number  of  houses  actually 
assessed,  amounted  only  to  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight — and 
the  number  of  Chokidars  maintained  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
Hence,  in  sixteen  years,  a  diminution  in  the  population  of  about  one  half 
may  be  assumed.  The  number  of  native  inhabitants  found  actually 
existing  in  each  house  or  chouk,  varies  from  one  to  ninety ; — and  the 
average  to  each  dwelling  house  is  four  and  one-eighth-— a  less  proportion 
than  at  Burdwan ,  which  is  stated  at  five  and  a  half ;  or  than  at  Benares , 
where  six  has  been  assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  all  sorts  of  houses. 

The  number  of  native  males,  as  shewn  by  the  Statements,  exceeds 
that  of  the  females  ;  the  former  being  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  the  latter  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five, — or  about  one  hundred  and  three  and  two-thirds  males,  to  one  hundred 
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females.  As  this  is  the  converse  of  what  is  found  to  occur  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  it  is  professedly  difficult  to  obtain  a  faithful  account  of  the 
“  dwellers  behind  the  curtain,”  if  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  may 
be  assumed  to  be  nearly  equal. — as  they  have  been  found  to  be  at  Benares 
and  Burdwan, — and  if  the  military  be  also  included,  the  total  population 
of  Dacca  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  amount  at  the  least  to  seventy-five 
thousand.  It  may  at  the  same  time,  however,  be  remarked,  that  a  late 
Census  of  the  population  of  Gorakhpur ,  gives  one  hundred  and  eight 
males  to  one  hundred  females,  for  the  whole  population. 

Dacca ,  notwithstanding  its  present  insignificance  as  compared  with 
its  former  grandeur,  may  nevertheless  still  be  classed  among  second-rate 
cities.  It  has  a  population  greater  than  Devonport  or  Brussels ,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  county  of  Fife.  Some  new  brick  dwellings 
have  silently  sprung  up  here  and  there,  it  may  also  be  observed,  within 
the  last  year  or  two  ;  and  this  City  can  now  boast  an  Oil  Mill,  driven  by 
steam,  and  an  Iron  Suspension  Bridge.  Three  more  Steam  Engines  are 
in  the  course  of  erection.  On  the  whole,  an  increase  may  be  looked  for, 
rather  than  the  contrary,  in  the  wealth,  population,  and  importance  of  the 
City  of  Dacca. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  population, 
with  the  falling  off  of  the  manufacture  of  those  beautiful  cotton  fabricks, 
for  which  this  City  was  once  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  The  first  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  Dacca  trade,  took  place  so  far  back  as  1801,  previous  to 
which,  the  yearly  advances  made  by  the  Honorable  Company,  and  private 
traders,  for  Dacca  muslins,  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty-five  lacs 
of  rupees.  In  1807,  the  Honorable  Company’s  investment  had  fallen  to 
5,95,900,  and  the  private  trade  to  about  5,60,200.  In  1813,  the  private 
trade  did  not  exceed  2,05,950,  and  that  of  the  Honorable  Company 
was  scarcely  more  considerable.  And  in  1817,  the  English  Commercial 
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Residency  was  altogether  discontinued.  The  French  and  Dutch  factories 
had  been  abandoned  many  years  before.  The  division  of  labour  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  muslins.  In  spinning  the 
very  fine  thread,  more  especially,  a  great  degree  of  skill  was  attained. 
It  was  spun  with  the  fingers  on  a  “  Takwa ,”  or  fine  steel  spindle,  by 
young  women,  who  could  only  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground;  for  such  was  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
the  fibre,  that  it  would  not  bear  manipulation  after  the  sun  had  risen. 
One  retti  of  cotton  could  thus  be  spun  into  a  thread  eighty  cubits  long ; 
which  was  sold  by  the  spinners  at  one  rupee  eight  annas  per  sicca  weight. 
The  “  Raffugars ,”  or  Darners,  were  also  particularly  skilful.  They 
could  remove  an  entire  thread  from  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  replace  it  by 
one  of  a  finer  texture.  The  cotton  used  for  the  finest  thread,  was  grown 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  more  especially  about  Suner- 
gong.  Its  fibre  is  too  short,  however,  to  admit  of  its  being  worked  up 
by  any  except  that  most  wonderful  of  all  machines — the  human  hand. 
The  art  of  making  the  very  fine  muslin  fabricks  is  now  lost — and  pity  it 
is  that  it  should  be  so. 

In  1820,  a  Resident  of  Dacca,  on  a  special  order  received  from 
China ,  procured  the  manufacture  of  two  pieces  of  muslin,  each  ten  yards 
long  by  one  wide,  and  weighing  ten  and  a  half  sicca  rupees.  —  The 
price  of  each  piece  was  sicca  rupees  one  hundred.  In  1822,  the  same 
individual  received  a  second  commission  for  two  similar  pieces,  from 
the  same  quarter;  but  the  parties  who  had  supplied  him  on  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  he  was  unable  to  execute 
the  commission. 

The  annual  investment,  called  the  “  Malbus  Klids ,”  for  the  royal 
wardrobe  at  Delhi,  absorbed  great  part  of  the  finest  fabricks  in  former 
times:  the  extreme  beauty  of  some  of  these  musfins,  was  sufficiently 
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indicated  by  the  names  they  bore  ;  such  as,  “  Abrowan running  water  ; 
“  Shebnem”  evening  dew,  &c. 

Coarse  cotton  piece  goods  still  continue  to  be  manufactured  at  Dacca , 
though  from  the  extreme  cheapness  of  English  cloths,  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  native  manufacture  will  be  altogether  superseded  ere  long. 

t 

In  1823-4,  cotton  piece  goods,  mostly  coarse,  passed  the  Dacca  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  to  the  value  of  14,42,101.  In  1829-30,  the  value  of  the  same 
export  was  9,69,952  only.  There  was  a  similar  falling  off  in  silk  and 
embroidered  goods  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  export  of  the  articles  of  cotton  yarn  again,  there  has  been  an 

increase.  In  1813,  the  value  was  4,480  rupees  only;  whereas  in  1821-22, 

* 

it  amounted  to  39,319  rupees.  From  that  period  it  has,  however,  decreas¬ 
ed ;  and  in  1829-30,  the  value  of  the  native  cotton  yarn  exported  from 
Dacca ,  amounted  to  29,475  rupees  only. 

Annexed  are  two  Statements — No.  10,  shewing  the  comparative  prices 
of  Muslins  now  manufactured  at  Dacca ,  and  of  the  same  description  of 
cloth  the  produce  of  British  looms. — No.  11,  the  comparative  prices  of 
Dacca  cloths,  manufactured  from  yarn  spun  in  the  country,  and  from  Bri¬ 
tish  cotton  yarn.  These  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  and  their  general  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 
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No.  1.  Detailed  account  of  the  number  of  Houses  inhabited  by 
Hindus,  arranged  according  to  their  several  castes  and  professions — dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  number  of  males  and  females  above  and  below  sixteen 
years  of  age — with  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  a  house. 

No.  2.  Detailed  account  of  the  number  of  Houses  inhabited  by 
Mahommedans,  arranged  according  to  their  several  professions — distin¬ 
guishing  the  number  of  males  and  females  above  and  below  sixteen  years 
of  age — with  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  a  house. 

No.  3.  Exhibits  an  Abstract  of  No.  1  and  2,  and  includes  also  the 
Armenian,  Greek,  French,  and  Portugueze  inhabitants — with  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  male  and  female,  adult  and  minor. 

No.  4.  Exhibits  the  number  of  Dwelling  Houses  inhabited  by  all 
descriptions  of  persons. 

No.  5.  Shews  the  number  of  Brick  and  Straw  Houses  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  several  Thannahs. 

No.  6.  Shews  the  number  of  Brick  Houses  of  one  and  more  stories 
— the  number  of  Gardens  encompassed  with  walls — and  the  proportion  of 
fixed  inhabitants  and  of  lodgers. 

No.  7.  Shews  the  number  of  Hindu  Inhabitants  found  actually  resid¬ 
ing  in  each  House  or  Chouk. 

No.  8.  Shews  the  number  of  Mahommedan  Inhabitants  found  actu¬ 
ally  residing  in  each  House  or  Chouk. 

No.  9.  Exhibits  the  average  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  ten  years,  from  1820  to  30. 

No.  10.  A  comparative  Statement  of  the  prices  of  Muslins,  manu¬ 
factured  at  Dacca,  and  the  produce  of  the  British  Looms. 

• 

No.  11.  A  comparative  Statement  of  the  prices  of  Dacca  Cloths, 
manufactured  with  cotton  yarn  spun  in  the  country,  and  from  British 
cotton  yarn. 

s  4 
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No.  1. 


Number. 

Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

& 

o  . 

~  £ 
pQ  ctf 
«  8> 

S 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

1 

Brahmin— Heydayat, . 

9 

21 

23 

li 

8 

63 

7 

2 

Jajman,  . 

107 

182 

131 

66 

47 

426 

4 

3 

Talukd4r,  . . . 

5 

36 

0 

1 

0 

37 

n 

4 

Shopkeeper, . 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

h 

5 

Thread-maker, . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Service,  . 

103 

320 

115 

68 

40 

543 

3 

°1  1 

.7 

Beggar,  . 

29 

46 

30 

14 

11 

101 

33 

8 

Merchant,  . 

6 

17 

7 

3 

2 

29 

4 A 

9 

Broker,  . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

Physician, . 

2 

20 

20 

5 

2 

47 

23i 

11 

Picture-drawer,  . 

14 

33 

27 

10 

5 

75 

St 

285 

888 

355 

178 

115 

1336 

4* 

12 

Khettii — Service,  . 

182 

257 

204 

93 

38 

593 

3  i 

13 

Trader,  . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

H 

14 

Mah&j  an  or  Merchant,  . 

54 

84 

29 

23 

2 

138 

2* 

15 

Shopkeeper, . 

118 

203 

90 

27 

29 

349 

Ol  2 
n3 

16 

Physician,  . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

17 

Cooly,  . 

.  6 

5 

4 

1 

0 

10 

x  6 

18 

Zemindar,  . 

6 

27 

9 

5 

1 

42 

7 

19 

Giihastha,  . 

7. 

5 

6 

1 

1 

13 

If 

376 

584 

346 

152 

71 

1153 

20 

Baisya — Zemindar, . 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

15 

H 

21 

Service,  . 

4 

12 

4 

5 

2 

23 

si 

22 

Shopkeeper,  . 

11 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2 

17 

43 

8 

6 

3 

60 

32 

23 

Sudra  K&yat — Service, . 

500 

1190 

741 

331 

295 

2557 

Sf 

24 

Grishtha,  . 

348 

603 

549 

295 

166 

1613 

4§ 

25 

Cooly,  . 

75 

140 

46 

16 

6 

208 

o». 

26 

Shopkeeper,  .... 

878 

1404 

646 

327 

266 

2643 

3  &  upwards. 
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N  umber.  > 

Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  F emales. 

• 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

Sudra  K&yat — ( Continued.) 

27 

Miller,  . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

28 

Weaver,  . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

4  near. 

29 

Broker, . 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

5 

2  h 

30 

Thread-maker, .... 

3 

0 

5 

1 

1 

7 

2* 

31 

Physician,  . 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

11 

3i 

32 

Gota-maker  or  Laceman,  . 

9 

10 

.  16 

3 

3 

32 

3$ 

33 

Brasier,  . 

52 

99 

54 

29 

22 

204 

4 

34 

Bricklayer, . 

6 

10 

11 

5 

3 

29 

5 

35 

Picture-drawer,  .... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

36 

Zemindar,  . 

13 

73 

43 

15 

16 

147 

11t4j 

37 

Stone-cutter,  . 

4 

16 

4 

0 

0 

20 

5 

38 

Taylor, . 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

7 

1898 

3570 

2123 

1023 

782 

7498 

4 

39 

Bair&gi — Beggar,  . 

290 

248 

159 

78 

68 

553 

1  JL. 

J  10 

40 

Courtezan,  . . . 

154 

7 

388 

6 

13S 

539 

Q  6_ 

41 

Singer, . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

155 

7 

390 

6 

138 

541 

H 

42 

Baidya — Zemindar,  . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

43 

Physician, . 

48 

141 

19 

44 

11 

215 

4  A 

49 

144 

19 

44 

11 

218 

44 

44 

Sudra— Carpenter, . 

104 

200 

151 

110 

77 

538 

6* 

45 

Goldsmith,  . 

1 

5 

5 

5 

0 

15 

15 

46 

Mogar  or  Brasier, . 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

47 

Tambur  Maker,  . 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

48 

Kashidadoz,  or  Embroiderer,  .... 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

110 

210 

164 

11G 

78 

568 

H 

49 

Garowar — Boatman, . . . 

59 

105 

95 

63 

42 

305 

54 

50 

Manji,  . 

21 

50 

46 

23 

23 

142 

64 

51 

Shopkeeper,  . 

11 

0 

17 

2 

2 

21 

2 

/ 

91 

155 

158 

88 

67 

468 

54 
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Number. 

• 

Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  Females. 

- — — - - 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

52 

Dome . 

o 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

53 

Jogi — Weaver, . 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

54 

Tanti — Panni-maker, . 

13 

26 

27 

17 

11 

81 

6* 

55 

Weaver,  . 

376 

5 

796 

0 

798 

5 

482 

0 

316 

0 

2392 

5 

1 

56 

Grihastha,  . 

57 

Trader, . 

89 

77 

97 

72 

42 

288 

Q  3 

58 

59 

60 

Broker,. . . 

47 

1 

122 

o 

127 

o 

51 

4A 

OJA 

73 

Shopkeeper,  . 

O 

O  TO 

1  I 

9 

1  1 

Thread-maker,  . 

12 

i 

18 

i 

2 

22 

1  1 

1 10 

1  1  T 

61 

Picture-drawer, . 

3 

4 

7 

2 

1 

14 

43. 

62 

Zemindar,  . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

7 

7 

63 

Gota-maker,  or  Laceman, . 

o 

1 

3 

1 

0 

5 

92. 

64 

Saraf, . 

3 

5 

6 

9 

1 

21 

7 

65 

Service,  . 

14 

60 

70 

41 

29 

200 

14t45 

» 

566 

1095 

1163 

684 

449 

3391 

6 

66 

Kulal — Potter, . 

143 

255 

224 

100 

86 

665 

4  IT 

67 

Khotta — Drum  Beater,  . 

6 

35 

8 

3 

3 

49 

8* 

68 

Gunri — Shopkeeper,  . 

6 

9 

12 

3 

3 

27 

41 

69 

Kurmi — Service, . 

5 

5 

7 

1 

0 

13 

2f 

70 

Kandu — Cooly,  . 

42 

169 

44 

9 

13 

235 

71 

Shopkeeper,  . 

20 

30 

37 

7 

6 

80 

4 

72 

Service,  . 

9 

13 

12 

5 

4 

34 

Q7 

71 

212 

93 

21 

23 

349 

4_9 

(T 

73 

Banian — Shopkeeper, . 

128 

255 

198 

102 

62 

617 

42.0 

^12 

74 

Service,  . 

112 

238 

163 

73 

57 

531 

1 

240 

493 

361 

175 

119 

1148 

4f 

75 

Tambuli — Shopkeeper,  . 

1 

2 

* 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

76 

Jant — Service, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

77 

Chandal — Thread-maker, . 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

7 

31 

78 

Singer,  . 

9 

3 

10 

0 

2 

1 

14 

70 

If 

^1  O 

79 

Service, . 

12 

61 

6 

1 

80 

Physician, . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

81 

Grihastha, . 

85 

63 

118 

29 

30 

240 

2f 

109 

128 

139 

32 

35 

334 

3tV 
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Number. 

Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

82 

Cliam&r—  Currier,  . 

175 

364 

324 

154 

101 

943 

J10 

83 

S&hu — Weaver,  . 

9 

15 

12 

2 

7 

36 

4 

84 

Shopkeeper, . 

646 

959 

584 

293 

351 

2187 

3tss 

85 

Trader,  . 

5 

12 

10 

6 

3 

31 

6i 

86 

Saraf,  . 

29 

44 

20 

2 

28 

54 

Q2 

87 

Broker,  . 

258 

477 

366 

232 

141 

1216 

4.1  0 

■*14 

88 

Service,  . 

195 

452 

268 

153 

101 

974 

5 

89 

Physician, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

90 

Zemindar,  . 

1 

7 

13 

34 

36 

90 

90 

1144 

1967 

1274 

723 

668 

4632 

4_i__ 

^2 1 

91 

Nat — Songster, . 

9 

32 

5 

3 

0 

40 

4* 

92 

Khatak— Hogkeeper, . 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

93 

Mali  Flower  Seller,  . 

10 

16 

21 

9 

4 

50 

5 

94 

Fisherman, . 

319 

489 

399 

182 

145 

1215 

3f 

95 

Mehter,  . 

27 

35 

43 

13 

12 

103 

CO 

96 

Sankari — Shell  Ornament-maker, 

221 

459 

422 

198 

170 

1249 

5§ 

97 

Teli — Bullock-kecper, . 

4 

5 

3 

0 

0 

8 

2 

98 

Kshirkuti — Maker  of  Chura, . 

6 

8 

9 

1 

5 

23 

3f 

10 

13 

12 

1 

5 

31 

3tV 

99 

Iron  Smith,  . 

44 

103 

6 

6 

1 

116 

n 

100 

Gold  Ornament-maker,  . 

66 

140 

154 

83 

72 

449 

6t8o 

101 

Talukd&r,  . 

1 

4 

4 

4 

0 

12 

12 

102 

Needle-maker,  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

103 

Mogar  or  Brasier,  . 

12 

25 

26 

12 

13 

76 

104 

Picture-drawer,  . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

4 

126 

275 

195 

107 

87 

664 

5* 

105 

Garuria — Blanket  Seller,  . . 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

12 

4 

106 

Service,  . 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

5 

7 

6 

2 

1 

16 

n 

107 

Dhobi — Washerman, . 

188 

182 

276 

141 

111 

810 

108 

Gow&Ia — Milkman, . 

382 

711 

798 

248 

298 

2055 

°8 
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Number. 

Caste  and  Professions 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  F emales. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

109 

Toyepal — Shopkeeper,  . 

103 

206 

153 

86 

64 

509 

5 

110 

Miller, . 

4 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

H 

111 

Weaver, . 

35 

50 

58 

24 

23 

155 

112 

Cloth  Seller, . 

19 

37 

39 

16 

19 

111 

H 

113 

Trader, . 

4 

5 

8 

8 

2 

23 

5| 

114 

Talukdar  . 

2 

4 

5 

1 

0 

10 

5 

115 

Broker, . 

13 

18 

33 

13 

13 

77 

6 

116 

Ropemaker, . 

8 

1 

12 

6 

1 

20 

2f 

117 

Brasier, . 

4 

4 

6 

1 

0 

11 

2f 

118 

Service, . . . 

11 

14 

16 

3 

6 

29 

3tt 

203 

339 

335 

159 

128 

961 

4£ 

119 

Barber — Physician, . 

13 

17 

11 

5 

4 

37 

2U 

120 

Service,  . 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

n 

121 

Barber,  . 

61 

131 

45 

14 

9 

199 

H 

76 

150 

57 

19 

13 

239 

3* 

122 

Kali&r — Service,  . 

8 

13 

4 

4 

2 

23 

25 

No.  2 . 


Number. 

Caste  and  Professions 

Number  of 
Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 
Males  &  Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

1 

Musselman — Zemindar, . 

74 

416 

341 

149 

159 

1065 

14f 

2 

Service, . 

2067 

4231 

2436 

1458 

931 

9056 

4f  above. 

3 

Shopkeeper, . 

1080 

1724 

1326 

594 

376 

4020 

34 

4 

Grihastha, . 

1070 

1425 

1459 

649 

346 

3879 

3f  nearly. 

5 

Rafugar  or  Darner, . 

45 

66 

75 

42 

17 

200 

44 

6 

Cooly, .  . . 

461 

656 

609 

234 

179 

1678 

34 

7 

Nad&fi  or  Cotton  cleaner,  . 

15 

15 

16 

10 

4 

45 

3 

8 

Tika  or  Ghl  seller, . 

85 

85 

88 

40 

42 

255 

3 

9 

Mullah, . 

23 

43 

34 

11 

11 

99 

4|  above. 

10 

Beggar, . 

218 

259 

232 

90 

47 

628  ' 

2# 

h 

V 

a 

s 

fc 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
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Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dw  elling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

Taylor,  . 

188 

312 

295 

153 

95 

855 

4t6t 

Trader,  . . . 

121 

297 

132 

23 

20 

472 

3tV 

Sikalgar  or  Polisher  of  Steel,  .... 

11 

23 

23 

7 

2 

55 

5 

Picture  Drawer,  . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Tushhizgar  or  Knife  grinder, . 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 

17 

H 

Flower  seller,  . 

7 

5 

9 

5 

4 

23 

3f 

Courtezan, . 

139 

7 

207 

7 

13 

234 

1* 

Songster,  . 

18 

14 

29 

10 

2 

55 

3 

Physician, . 

9 

16 

21 

3 

5 

45 

5 

Grave  Digger,  . 

11 

9 

12 

11 

4 

36 

3t\ 

Green  Grocer,  . 

43 

87 

25 

14 

9 

135 

3| 

Kunti  or  Corn  Thrasher,  . 

2055 

2994 

3181 

1334 

1233 

8742 

4rV 

Shoe  seller,  . 

63 

58 

11 

5 

2 

76 

4 

Brass  or  Copper  seller,  . 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

Jardozi  or  Embroiderer,  . 

4 

6 

8 

2 

0 

16 

4 

Soapmaker,  . 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

2  4 

Rejagarri  or  Terrace  beater, . 

12 

10 

17 

6 

0 

33 

2f 

Water  carrier, . 

10 

15 

17 

8 

.  9 

49 

4* 

Bullock  keeper,  . 

21 

25 

35 

15 

15 

90 

42 

Cook, . 

3 

5 

5 

6 

2 

18 

6 

W  eaver, . 

18 

25 

23 

13 

4 

65 

3f 

Ellacliabandi  or  Ornament  stringer, 

30 

42 

52 

20 

16 

130 

44- 

Noichabund, . 

23 

32 

27 

30 

5 

94 

4  nearly. 

N  ardiaugi,  . 

5 

7 

6 

6 

4 

23 

4f 

Nakarchi  or  Drum  beater,  . 

27 

48 

43 

15 

21 

127 

4» 

Bread  maker,  . 

16 

17 

17 

0 

0 

34 

24 

Dyer, . 

23 

28 

26 

12 

8 

74 

34 

Well  digger,  . 

16 

25 

2 

0 

0 

27 

1? 

N&fburi,  . 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

21 

Merchant, . . 

126 

216 

37 

10 

23 

286 

2f 

Fisherman,  . 

90 

146 

123 

40 

20 

329 

3f 

Torch  bearer,  . 

4 

5 

7 

2 

2 

16 

4 

Churi  seller, . 

42 

122 

70 

6 

6 

204 

4f 

Kashidadoz, . 

89 

8 

99 

10 

6 

123 

14 

Khandigar  or  Ivory  seller, . 

56 

71 

53 

35 

21 

180 

34 

Florist,  . . . . 

29 

62 

53 

18 

11 

144 

5 

Bricklayer,  . . . 

117 

179 

172 

69 

55 

475 

4tV 

Fireworker,  . 

5 

5 

8 

5 

2 

20 

4 

Washerman, . . . 

14 

23 

22 

13 

9 

67 

4,1 1 
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Number. 

Caste  and  Professions. 

Number  of 

Dwelling  Houses. 

50 

Dandy,  . 

13 

51 

Pattara  seller,  . 

24 

52 

Barber,  . 

3 

53 

Charcoal  seller, . 

8 

54 

Khadem  to  Darg&li,  . 

3 

55 

String  seller, . 

25 

56 

Chabuk  sowar, . 

6 

57 

Chikandoz,  . 

6 

58 

Tinner,  . 

103 

59 

Turband  binder, . 

4 

60 

Oilman, . 

16 

61 

Tankadar  Nizamat, . . 

9 

8825 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Inhabitants 

Males  &  Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

20 

22 

10 

9 

61 

5-rV 

64 

15 

6 

7 

92 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

11 

31 

19 

18 

5 

3 

45 

5* 

3 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2f 

25 

25 

13 

12 

75 

3 

8 

7 

0 

1 

16 

2f 

14 

19 

6 

1 

40 

6f 

305 

54 

9 

1 

369 

3± 

8 

6 

2 

2 

18 

H 

50 

38 

16 

10 

114 

n 

13 

32 

7 

6 

58 

U9 

4428 

11741 

5271 

3798 

35238 

4 

No.  3. 


Caste. 

Number  of 
Dwelling  Houses. 

Males  above 

16  years. 

Females  above 

16  years. 

Males  below 

16  years. 

Females  below 

16  years. 

Total  Males  and 

Females. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 
to  a  House. 

Armenian, . 

42 

49 

37 

25 

15 

126 

3 

Greek,  . 

21 

19 

12 

10 

7 

48 

2? 

Portuguese,  . 

41 

52 

36 

38 

18 

144 

3 

4 

French,  . 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Total .... 

/ 

105 

122 

85 

75 

40 

322 

3* 

Hindoo, . 

Mussulman,  . 

7327 

8825 

13045 

14428 

9907 

11741 

,  4678 

5271 

3799 

3798 

31429 

35238 

4f) 

Total .... 

16257 

27595 

21733 

10024 

7637 

66989 

4ju 

Males  ? 
above  16  $ 

27595 

Females  ? 
above  16. .  $ 

21733 

Adults  . . 

49328 

0 

Males  > 
under  16  $ 

10024 

Females  ? 
under  16..  ) 

7637 

Minors  . . 

17661 

0 

Total  Males, 

37619 

Total  Females, 

29370 

0 

0 

0 
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No.  4. 


Names  of  Thannahs. 

Number  of 
Muhullahs. 

Number  of 
Hindoos’ 
Houses. 

Number  of 

Mussulmans’ 

Houses. 

Number  of 

Armenians’ 

ITouses. 

N  umber  of  the 

Houses  of 

Portuguese. 

Number  of  the 

Houses  of 

Greeks. 

Number  of  the 

Houses  of 

Europeans. 

i 

Total  of  Houses 

or  Barees  in¬ 

habited. 

Islampur,  . 

20 

1239 

755 

21 

19 

3 

8 

2045 

Girdkillah,  . 

31 

926 

1663 

5 

4 

12 

1 

2611 

Dacca  Serry,  . 

10 

315 

561 

0 

0 

0 

0 

876 

Sulta&nganj, . 

12 

531 

480 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1011 

Sujaitpur, . 

11 

286 

628 

0 

0 

0 

0 

914 

Purabd&rwazah,  . 

19 

293 

1604 

22 

17 

0 

0 

1936 

Amligola,  . 

24 

1239 

1361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2600 

Nawiibpur,  . 

17 

1137 

582 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1720 

Naraindia,  . 

18 

542 

527 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1076 

Sar&fatganj,  . 

16 

752 

730 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1490 

Total,  .... 

178 

7260 

8891 

48 

49 

15 

16 

16279 

No.  5. 


Names  of  Thannahs. 

Number  of  Brick 
Houses  of  all  des¬ 
criptions. 

Number  of  Straw 
Houses,  including 
Golalis,  Shops,  &c. 

Total. 

IsHmpur, . 

604 

2513 

3117 

Girdkillah, . 

1225 

2110 

3335 

Dacca  Serry,  . 

112 

694 

806 

Sulta&ngunj,  . 

18 

1927 

1945 

Sujaitpur,  . 

53 

541 

594 

Purabd&rwazali, . 

192 

1674 

1866 

Amligola,  . 

251 

4028 

4279 

Naw&bpur, . 

212 

1558 

1770 

238 

1749 

1987 

Sar&fatganj . . 

259 

1169 

1428 

Total,  .... 

3164 

17963 

21127 
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No.  6. 


Names  of  Thannahs. 

Number  of 

Muhullahs. 

Number  of 

Brick  Houses 

of  one  story. 

Number  of 

Brick  Houses 

of  two  stories. 

Number  of 

Brick  Houses 

of  three  stories. 

Number  of  Gar¬ 

dens  encompas¬ 
sed  with  walls. 

Number  of 

fixed  Native 

Inhabitants. 

Number  of 

Lodgers. 

Total  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

Islampur . 

20 

276 

321 

71 

24 

6586 

2659 

9245 

Sultaanganj . 

12 

14 

12 

0 

0 

4459 

50 

4509 

Purabdarwazah,  . 

19 

139 

45 

2 

10 

7673 

826 

8499 

Sujaitpur, . 

11 

28 

18 

1 

6 

2716 

290 

3006 

Naraindia,  . 

18 

133 

113 

2 

29 

8008 

718 

8726 

Sarafatganj, . 

16 

132 

127 

6 

4 

4957 

1492 

6449 

Girdkillali,  . . . . 

31 

221 

1001 

4 

10 

6775 

1301 

8076 

Dacca  Serry, . 

10 

66 

35 

2 

14 

3017 

497 

3514 

Naw&bpur,  . 

17 

105 

153 

12 

20 

8756 

1287 

10043 

Amligola,  . 

24 

139 

85 

4 

36 

4320 

280 

4600 

Total,  .... 

178 

1253 

1910 

104 

153 

57267 

9400 

66667 

»2 

o 

-o 

e 

B 

55 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
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No.  7. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 

1 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

I  People. 

Houses. 

'  People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

2 

o 

o 

0 

1 

3 

o 

0 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

O 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

° 

14 

14 

18 

36 

17 

51 

14 

56 

34 

170 

2 

12 

2 

14 

1 

8 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

8 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

25 

50 

11 

33 

10 

40 

14 

70 

7 

42 

3 

21 

8 

64 

2 

18 

3 

30 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

5 

10 

7 

21 

3 

12 

1 

5 

3 

18 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

2 

2 

6 

0 

o 

o 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

2 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

1 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

8 

4 

20 

1 

6 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

41 

56 

112 

40 

120 

29 

116 

54 

270 

17 

102 

10 

70 

10 

80 

5 

45 

3 

30 

1 

1 1 

2 

24 

0 

0 

6 

84 

1 

15 

2 

32 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

1 

24 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

82 

164 

24 

72 

27 

108 

9 

45! 

12 

72 

6 

42 

4 

32 

2 

18 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

5 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

45 

90 

1 

3 

o 

0 

o 

0 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

0 

3 

30 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

461 

92 

56 

168 

o 

o 

9 

45 

6 

36 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 
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o 

27 

o 

o 

G 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

o 

o 


27 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

30 


301 


o 

31 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

G 

o 

o 

o 


31 


26 


o  o 
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Number. 

Caste  or  Profession. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

1  G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Houses. 

People. 

}  Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

|  People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

— 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses.  I 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

69 

70 

71 

72 

Kurrni  Service, . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

o 

6 

6 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

f, 

c 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

G 

Shopkeeper,  . 

Service,  . 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

14 

14 

0 

3 

4 
4 

9 

12 

12 

5 

0 

3 

20 

12 

12 

4 

2 

2 

20 

10 

10 

r- 

4 

4 

o 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1U 

0 

0 

c 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

12 

14 

28 

1 1 

33 

11 

44 

8 

40 

14 

2 

16 

2 

18 

1 

10 

1 

1 1 

o 

0 

0 

G 

1 

14 

2 

30 

73 

Banian  Shopkeeper,  . 

23 

23 

20 

40 

16' 

48 

1 1 

44 

18 

90 

1  1 

66 

5 

35 

3 

21 

5 

45 

9 

90 

4 

44 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

0 

74 

Service,  . 

14 

14 

17 

31 

22 

66 

15 

60 

9 

45 

7 

42 

9 

83 

3 

24 

6 

54 

3 

30 

1 

11 

0 

o 

2 

26 

0 

O 

3 

45 

37 

37 

3/ 

74 

38 

114 

26 

104 

27 

135 

lb 

108 

14 

98 

6 

48 

11 

99 

12 

120 

5 

55 

0 

0 

2 

26 

0 

O 

3 

45 

75 

Tambuli  Shopkeeper, . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

o 

o 

c 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

0 

o 

76 

Jaunt  Service, . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

77 

Chandal  Thread  maker, . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

6 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

G 

0 

0 

78 

Singer,  . 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(> 

o 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

G 

0 

0 

79 

Service, . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

9 

1 

4 

o 

0 

1 

6 

o 

0 

2 

16 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

o 

0 

O 

0 

o 

80 

Physician, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

O 

0 

0 

81 

Garisty, . 

21 

21 

25 

50 

20 

60 

s 

32 

7 

35 

1 

6 

1 

7 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

I 

14 

1 

15 

29 

29 

29 

58 

25 

75 

9 

36 

7 

35 

3 

18 

1 

7 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

1 

12 

G 

0 

1 

14 

1 

15 

82 

Cliam&r  or  Currier, . 

2 

2 

14 

28 

14 

42 

27 

108 

13 

65 

81 

486 

5 

35 

10 

80 

1 

9 

7 

70 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

83 

Sahu  Weaver, . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

1 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

7 

l 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

84 

Shopkeeper, . . 

57 

57 

291 

582 

103 

309 

54 

216 

49 

245 

29 

174 

16 

112 

9 

72 

6 

54 

11 

110 

11 

121 

4 

48 

2 

26 

1 

14 

2 

30 

85 

Trader,  . 

1 

i 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

G 

0 

G 

O 

G 

0 

G 

86 

Saraf,  . 

o 

0 

o 

0 

25 

75 

1 

4 

3 

15 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

O 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

87 

Broker,  . 

4 

4 

1 1 

22 

42 

126 

76 

304 

85 

425 

12 

72 

8 

56 

10 

80 

4 

36 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

0 

O 

1 

15 

88 

Service, . 

17 

17 

19 

38 

43 

129 

39 

156 

16 

80 

16 

96 

12 

84 

7 

56 

6 

54 

7 

70 

2 

22 

2 

24 

3 

39 

1 

14 

2 

30 

89 

Physician . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

4 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

0 

0 

90 

Zemindar, . . . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

80 

80 

322 

644 

216 

648 

172 

688 

154 

770 

57 

342 

39 

273 

29 

232 

16 

144 

19 

190 

13 

144 

6 

72 

5 

65 

2 

28 

5 

75 

91 

Nat,  Songster, . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

o 

0 

5 

30 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

1 

92 

Khattak,  Hogkeeper, . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

3 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

G 

0 

0 

93 

Mali,  Flower  seller, . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

5 

2 

12 

2 

14 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

Fisherman,  . 

12 

12 

41 

S2 

100 

300 

130 

520 

12 

60 

i 

6 

7 

49 

9 

72 

1 

9 

1 

10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

95 

Mahter, . 

5 

5 

4 

8 

5 

15 

6 

24 

1 

5 

2 

12 

i 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

96 

S&nkari,  Shell  Ornament  maker, . . 

126 

126 

0 

0 

15 

45 

9 

36 

9 

45 

9 

54 

3 

21 

3 

24 

2 

18 

0 

0 

o 

0 

10 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

|  Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

Houses. 

People. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

19 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

G 

0 

O 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

1 

19 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

G 

G 

G 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

i 

19 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

3 

O 


O 


O 

O 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

o 

o 


51 


o 


o 


o 


o 


1 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

20 

o 

o 


20 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

G 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

G 

O 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

10 

160 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

G 

0 

G 

0 

O 

4 

80 

0 

O 

5 

100 

o 


o 

o 

o 


o 

o 


o 


o 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 
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Number.  1 

Caste  or  Profession. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

VX 

© 

05 

3 

O 

— 

6 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

05 

© 

05 

3 

O 

3 

05 

E. 

o 

05 

2-i 

05 

© 

03 

3 

© 

05 

"5* 

o 

05 

d 

05 

05 

Ol 

3 

o 

53 

05 

E 

© 

05 

d 

05 

05 

05 

3 

O 

3 

05 

E 

o 

05 

d 

C/3 

05 

VX 

3 

© 

a 

05 

E 

© 

05 

Ph 

VX 

© 

Vi 

3 

O 

3 

45 

E 

O 

© 

d 

C/5 

© 

VI 

© 

O 

3 

^6 

E 

o 

© 

Ph 

<Z5 

© 

C/5 

3 

o 

PC 

05 

©4 

o 

© 

d 

cn 

© 

VI 

3 

O 

3 

05 

E 

o 

© 

d 

C/5 

© 

C/5 

3 

o 

3 

05 

E 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VI 

3 

o 

d 

05 

E 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

d 

J© 

E 

© 

© 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

A 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

©' 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

d 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

©* 

E 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VI 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

6 

E 

o 

05 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Oh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

_05 

©H 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

ffi 

© 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

©H 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

V. 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

d 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

o 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

Eh 

© 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

VX 

3 

© 

3 

05 

Eh 

o 

© 

d 

VX 

© 

Vi 

3 

© 

3 

05 

E 

© 

© 

d 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

Teli,  Bullock-keeper, . 

Cherkute,  or  Maker  of  Choora, .... 

Iron  Smith,  . 

Gold  Ornament-maker, . 

Talukdar, . 

Needle-maker, . 

Mesger,  or  Brasier, . 

Picture  Drawer,  . 

1 

O 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

o 

7 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

c 

G 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

0 

0 

o 

l 

1 

4 

8 

o 

6 

i 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  c 

0 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

'  c 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

3 

o 

0 

0 

1 

62 

6 

o 

o 

o 

2 

4 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

12 

18 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

o 

6 

0 

4 

36 

0 

o 

12 

o 

4 

10 

o 

0 

0 

0 

20 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

18 

6 

1 

7 

0 

0 

o 

0 

7 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

o 

0 

1 

o 

0 

48 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

27 

0 

0 

9 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

16 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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26 

° 

0 

2 

8 

5 

25 

i 

6 

c 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

38 

Well  Digger,  . 

13 

13 

2 

4 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

39 

Nafburi, . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Merchant, . 

0 

0 

93 

180 

32 

96 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

41 

Fisherman,  . . . .  < . 

7 

7 

14 

28 

14 

42 

31 

124 

20 

100 

1 

6 

2 

14 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Torch  Bearer,  . 

c 

0 

o 

0 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1 

5 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Churi  seller,  . . 

3 

3 

7 

14 

0 

0 

2 

S 

23 

115 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

0 

o 

0 

5 

50 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Kashidadoz, . 

71 

71 

6 

12 

8 

24 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

45 

Stone  cutter, . 

2G 

20 

2 

4 

6 

18 

21 

84 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

o 

6 

48 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Florist,  . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

o 

0 

1 

4 

20 

100 

6 

36 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

47 

Bricklayer,  . 

2 

2 

22 

44 

28 

84 

14 

56 

33 

165 

11 

66 

4 

28 

o 

o 

0 

o 

3 

30 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

48 

Fireworker,  . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

6 

1 

4 

2 

10 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

49 

Washerman, . 

0 

0 

o 

0 

5 

15 

2 

8 

3 

15 

2 

12 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

50 

Dandi,  . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

12 

2 

8 

2 

10 

i 

6 

1 

7 

2 

16 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

51 

Petara  seller,  . . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

4 

12 

20 

80 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

4 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

52 

Barber,  . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

53 

Charcoal  seller, . 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

54 

Khadem  to  Dergah, . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

o 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

55 

String  seller, . 

o 

0 

o 

c 

25 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

56 

Chabuk  sowar, . 

o 

0 

4 

8 

0 

o 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

57 

Chikandoz,  . . . 

o 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

6 

1 

7 

o 

16 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

4 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

58 

Tinner,  . 

15 

15 

21 

42 

20 

60 

25 

100 

11 

55 

o 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

10 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

c 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

'  o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

59 

Turband  Binder,  , .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

6 

o 

O 

1 

5 

o 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

60 

Oil  man, . . , . 

o 

0 

0 

0 

i 

3 

2 

8 

1 

5 

2 

12 

2 

14 

0 

0 

8 

72 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

61 

Tankadar  Nizamat, . . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

12 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1262 

1262 

1623 

3246 

I486 

4458 

1815 

7260 

1303 

6515 

366 

2196 

171 

1197 

126 

1008 

244 

2196 

161 

1610 

34 

374 

46 

552 

22 

286 

17 

238 

32 

480 

15 

240 

4 

68 

7 

126 

I 

18 

342 

45 

900 

2 

42 

10 

220 

0 

0 

2 

48 

9 

225 

1 

26 

° 

0 

o 

0 

2 

58 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

1 

Houses. 
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Rice. 

Ghee. 

Turme- 

6 

-4— > 

xn 

Fine. 

Coarse. 

£3  ALT. 

VS1.L* 

fj  Aui\  i. 

RIC. 

<D 

bC 

O 

« 

A.  D. 

Maund. 

Seer. 

Chetack. 

|  Maund. 

I  Seer. 

Chetack. 

Maund. 

1  Seer. 

Chetack. 

Maund. 

!  Seer. 

Chetack. 

Maund. 

|  Seer. 

Chetack. 

Maund. 

Seer. 

Chetack. 

Maund. 

Seer. 

Chetack.  | 

1227 

1820-21 

0 

31 

4 

0 

33 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1228 

1821-22 

0 

35 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1229 

1822-23 

0 

37 

8 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1230 

1823-24 

0 

23 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

11 

4 

0 

10 

8 

1231 

1824-25 

0 

22 

4 

0 

27 

12 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

12 

2 

1232 

1825-26 

0 

31 

4 

0 

36 

4 

0 

8 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

15 

4 

1233 

1826-27 

0 

33 

12 

1 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

16 

6 

1234 

1827-28 

0 

33 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

4 

15 

0 

2 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

20 

4 

1235 

1828-29 

0 

35 

10 

0 

38 

14 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

0 

1236 

1829-30 

0 

30 

8 

0 

36 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Total  of  10  years, . 

7 

33 

2 

9 

0 

0 

] 

39 

0 

1 

12 

5 

0 

21 

6 

2 

24 

13 

3 

6 

0 

Ditto  calculated  at  80  Sa. 

8  As.  weight  per  Seer, 
Or  on  an  average  per  } 
Annum,  . j 

•  •  •  • 

0 

31 

5 

0 

36 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 

9 

No.  10. 


Comparative,  Statement  of  the  Prices  of  Muslins  manufactured  at  Dacca,  and  the 

produce  of  the  British  Looms. 


Assortments. 

Manufactured 
at  Dacca. 

Produce  of 
the  British 
Looms. 

Jamdani,  with  small  spot, .  1st  sort,  .... 

25 

8 

2d  ditto,  .... 

16 

5 

Jamdani,  Mahiposh,  . . . . . 

27  to  28 

6 

Ditto,  Diagonal  pattern,  . . . 

12  to  13 

4  to  4J 

Jaconet  Muslin,  40|,  corresponding  with  Jungle  |  1st  sort,  .... 

38  to  40 

20  to  22 

Cossas,  . . .  J  2d  ditto,  .... 

24  to  25 

9  to  10 

Nyansook,  40  by  2|,  . 

8  to  9 

5  to  6 

Cambric,  corresponding  with  Camiz  Cossas, . 

13  to  14 

6  to  9£ 

Jamdani  blue  or  red  sprigs, . 

15  to  16 

4  to  5 

Jamdani  Saris,, . . . . . . 

12  to  13 

5  to  o\ 

Book  Muslin,  corresponding  with  Mulmulls,  . 

10  to  11 

7  to  8 

Saliun,  48  by  3,  . 

28  to  30 

14  to  15 

Z  4 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Prices  of  Dacca  Cloths ,  manufactured  with  Cotton  Yarn 
spun  in  the  Country,  and  from  British  Cotton  Yarn. 


Assortments. 

Mulmuls,  40  by  2,  . 

Sablams,  40  by  2, . 

Sarbands,  40  cubits, . 

Allabalis  Adi,  . 

Tarindans,  40  cubits,  . 

Sari,  per  pair,  . . 

Dhotis,  per  pair,  . 

Sheraganj  Cossas,  40  cubits,  . 

Sheraganj  Hamam,  40  by  3,  ...... 

Jamdan  Dhotis,  10  cubits,  . . 


Dacca  Muslins. 

Manufactured 
with  Country 
Cotton  Thread. 

Manufactured 
with  Europe 
Cotton  Yarn. 

1st 

# 

sort, 

8 

to 

9 

3 

to 

4 

2d 

ditto. 

10 

to 

12 

5 

to 

6 

3d 

ditto. 

14 

to 

15 

9 

to 

10 

1st 

ditto. 

4 

to 

4g 

21 

2d 

ditto, 

5j 

to 

6 

3 

3d 

ditto. 

11 

to 

12 

6 

4th 

ditto, 

14 

to 

15 

8 

5th 

ditto. 

17 

to 

18 

10 

to 

11 

1st 

ditto, 

3 

1-1 

2d 

ditto. 

H 

to 

3| 

2 

If 

1st 

ditto. 

5 

to 

Cl 

3 

2d 

ditto, 

7 

to 

7j 

4 

3d 

ditto, 

8 

to 

9 

5 

to 

4th 

ditto, 

9 

to 

10 

6 

to 

8-2 

1st 

ditto, 

4j 

to 

5 

3 

2d 

ditto. 

H 

to 

7 

4 

3d 

ditto, 

11 

to 

12 

7 

to 

8 

4  th 

ditto, 

13 

to 

14 

10 

to 

11 

1st 

ditto, 

5 

3 

2d 

ditto, 

5 

to 

5! 

31 

to 

4 

3d 

ditto. 

9 

to  10 

5i 

to 

6 

1st 

ditto. 

5 

3 

2d 

ditto, 

6 

to 

6i 

32 

3d 

ditto, 

7 

to 

7  b 

5 

4th 

ditto, 

8 

to 

8| 

6 

5th 

ditto, 

rH'OJ 

O 

rH 

6 

t-H 

to 

11 

8 

or 

81 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF 

SELECT  COINS, 

FROM  ORIGINALS  OR  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


By  H.  H.  WILSON,  Esq. 


Secretary  A.  S. 


The  subject  of  Indian  Numismatics  has  hitherto  received  but  little 
attention  from  the  Members  of  our  Society.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  it 
is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Collections  of  Coins,  formed  in  this  country,  have  always  been  the 
work  of  private  individuals.  Whilst  in  existence,  therefore,  they  have 
been  accessible  only  to  the  friends  of  the  proprietors,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  they  have  been  either  dispersed  and  lost,  or  sent  to  England, 
and  equally  lost  to  India.  Few  opportunities  have  consequently  occurred 
of  examining  with  any  degree  of  attention  such  Coins  as  have  been  met 
with,  or  of  knowing  indeed  in  what  number,  or  of  what  description, 
ancient  Medals  have  been  found. 

Another  reason  why  the  subject  has  been  neglected  is  the  want  of 
assistance  from  descriptions  or  plates  :  little,  it  is  believed,  having  been 
published  in  Europe  upon  the  ancient  Coins  of  India,  and  at  any  rate 
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such  publications  not  being  procurable  in  this  Country.  The  chief  means 
of  instruction  and  comparison  have  therefore  been  defective,  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  scholars  to  whom  the  study  of  Coins  and  Medals  is  familiar, 
has  been  equally  unavailable.  Any  attempt  to  elucidate  the  ancient  cur¬ 
rencies  of  India,  must  consequently  be  conducted  under  peculiar  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  has  no  doubt  deterred  collectors  and 
antiquarians  from  attempting  to  give  any  description  of  their  cabinets  to 
the  public. 

The  Coins  found  in  India,  either  purchased  in  the  Bazars  or  dug  up  at 
different  places,  have  been  of  various  descriptions.  The  Coins  of  the 
Arsakian  and  Sassanian  Princes  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  Roman 
Coins  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Coins  of  the  Mohammedan  Kings  of  the 
several  principalities,  founded  by  the  Musselmans,  constitute  a  third  and 
extensive  division,  whilst  the  fourth,  the  rarest  and  least  familiar,  are 
either  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  known  Hindu  origin,  or  are 
apparently  of  more  remote  antiquity,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the 
Coins  either  of  early  Hindu  Princes,  or  of  foreign  Sovereigns  ruling  over 
territories  in  Hindustan.  The  two  first  classes  need  no  particular  illus¬ 
tration  at  present,  and  the  third  has  occasionally  found  a  place  in  publi¬ 
cations  on  Oriental  Coins.  The  last  has  recently  attracted  some  notice  in 
Europe,  from  the  interesting  specimens  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tod, 
in  the  1st  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  with 
his  remarks,  and  the  further  observations  of  Augustus  Schlegel  in  the 
Indische  Bibliothek,  which  have  added  another  Sovereign  to  the  list  of 
Kings  of  Bactria ,  and  thrown  some  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
people,  by  whom  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  overthrown. 

The  perusal  of  these  papers  suggested  to  me  an  examination  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Societjq  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  any  of  the  pieces  it  con¬ 
tains,  were  likely  to  confirm  or  extend  the  discoveries  made  in  Europe. 
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The  result  has  been  so  far  satisfactory,  that  it  has  produced  duplicates  of 
some  of  Colonel  Tod’s  Coins,  and  added  others  of  evidently  analogous 
fabrication,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  does  not  furnish  any 
positive  information  as  to  their  origin  or  date :  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while  therefore  to  publish  the  particulars,  except  as  a  contribution 
to  a  branch  of  enquiry  hitherto  almost  unattempted,  and  as  promoting  the 
fuller  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  chief  collections  of  Coins  made  in  this  country,  of  which  we 
have  most  of  us  heard,  and  which  some  of  us  may  have  inspected,  are  the 
following  :  I.  The  collection  of  the  late  Colonel  Willoughby,  of  Patna : 
this  was  a  very  miscellaneous  assemblage,  of  which  the  most  valuable 
part  was  a  tolerably  numerous  series  of  Mohammedan  Coins.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  sent  home.  II.  The  collection  of  a  Mr..  Seymour,  of  which 
I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  but  which  from  drawings  in  our  possession, 
seems  to  have  contained  some  curious  Coins.  This  collection  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  dispersed.  III.  A  large  collection  of  Copper  Coins,  chief^ 
Mohammedan,  but  many  Roman,  made  by  Dr.  R.  Tytler,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  lastly,  IV,  the  collection 
of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  which  contained  a  few  curious  Hindu 
pieces,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  Copper  Coins  of  the  South  of  India,  many 
modern,  but  some  ancient,  including  Roman  Coins  dug  up  chiefly  at 
Dipaldinna  and  Amaravati,  near  the  Godaveri.  The  bulk  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  now  also  in  the  Museum  of  the  India  House,  but  the  duplicates 
of  such  as  existed  in  any  number,  were  presented  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Cabinet  of  our  Society. 

* 

Besides  the  specimens  derived  from  this  source,  the  Society  is  in 
possession  of  others  presented  at  different  times  by  various  benefactors, 
and  of  duplicate  drawings  of  Coins  from  the  collections  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  of  specimens  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Some  of  the 
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latter  have  been  selected  for  the  accompanying  remarks ;  whilst  for  the 
drawings  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  of  a  few  Coins  in  his  own  possession  and 
in  mine,  the  Society  is  indebted  to  our  associate  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  The 
results  of  these  joint  researches  I  shall  now  proceed  to  particularise. 

Plate  I.  Figure  1. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — The  upper  half  of  a  male  figure  in  a  close 
or  mailed  vest  with  sleeves.  On  the  head  is  a  cap  or 
helmet  with  flaps  covering  the  ears,  and  fillets  projecting 
behind.  The  right  hand  holds  a  mace  or  sceptre  ;  the  face 
has  mustachios  but  no  beard — round  the  margin  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characters.  -|  v  P*Qrt  opq  vuy  VKVXl  kut'tp* 
These  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  several  instances  to  Greek ; 
but  do  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  form  any  legible 
inscription:  some  of  them  resemble  the  characters  on  the 
stall  of  Feroz  Shah,  at  Delhi,  and  on  other  columns. 

Reverse. — A  seated  figure,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
naked,  the  lower  clothed  in  the  common  Hindu  Dhoti.  The 
head  wears  a  helmet ;  one  hand  rests  against  the  side,  the 
other  is  extended  and  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  ring  or 
discus:  from  the  shoulders  rise  what  may  be  intended 
either  for  two  other  arms  or  for  a  halo  :  the  feet  rest  on  a 
footstool  and  the  legs  of  the  seat  or  throne  are  those  of  an 
animal.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  is  an  emblem  or  Mono¬ 
gram,  a  sort  of  key,  the  handle  apparently  incomplete,  T 

and  four  wards.  There  are  also  characters  like  those  on  the 
obverse,  but  less  distinct.  14  os, 
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Although  there  is  no  exact  duplicate  of  this  Coin,  yet  it  is  identifiable 
with  several  of  those  which  remain  to  be  described  in  various  parti¬ 
culars.  Thus  similar  characters  are  observable  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  4, 
of  the  first  Plate,  and  in  Nos.  25,  2G,  27,28,  30,  31,  and  34,  of  the  second 

Plate,  whilst  the  emblem  on  the  reverse  or  a  mark  of  this  form 

occasionally  a  little  varied,  the  handle  being  a  lozenge  instead  of  a  circle, 
or  three  points  being  substituted  for  four  may  be  observed  on  a  still 
greater  number  or  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  12,  13,  14,  of  Plate  I.  and  in  Nos.  24, 
25, 26,  31,  33,  and  35,  of  Plate  II,  besides  indistinctly  in  some  others.  Many 
Coins  again  on  which  it  does  not  appear,  are  identified  by  other  charac¬ 
teristics,  leaving  little  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  a  common  series, 
although  probably  struck  at  various  periods  and  under  different  Princes. 
The  whole  of  this  series  appears  to  me  to  comprehend  the  following  :  Plate 
I.  No.  1  to  No.  1G.  Plate  II.  No.  23  to  No.  40.  Some  others  may 
belong  to  the  same,  but  are  of  very  rude  execution,  as  in  Plate  I.  No.  22, 
in  Plate  II.  41  to  47. 

The  original  of  this  Coin  was  lately  discovered  by  General  Ventura, 
in  an  ancient  building  at  Mdnikyala :  an  impression  in  wax  was  sent  by  him 
to  the  Society,  from  which  several  plaster  castes  were  carefully  taken,  and 
thence  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  It  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  true,  to  have  consulted  the  original,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Coin  being  faithfully  represented. 

An  account  of  General  V entura’s  investigations  is  given  as  an  Appen¬ 
dix  to  this  paper.  They  do  not,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
determine  the  age  or  origin  of  the  Tope  Mdnikyala ,  although  they  leave 
it  likely  that  it  is  a  structure  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  earlier.  As  the  Coins  dug  up  there,  are  of  evidently  different 
periods,  it  can  only  be  asserted  of  them,  generally,  that  they  preceded  the 
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erection  of  the  building;  but  by  liow  long  an  interval  it  is  not  safe  to 
conjecture,  nor  is  any  light  thrown  upon  their  origin,  although  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  were  of  remote  fabrication  either  with  regard  to  place  or 
time,  and  the  present  Coin  may  be  referred  with  some  probability  to  the 
Indo-Scytldc  princes  of  Western  India,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Coin  in  question  is  not  Greek  in  any  of  its  details,  except  the 
doubtful  similarity  of  some  of  the  letters.  It  differs  also  very  materially 
from  the  Parthian  or  Arsacidan  Medals  in  the  general  character  of  the  ob¬ 
verse,  although  in  some  of  Vaillant’s  Coins,  particularly  one  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  ‘Nummus  Regis  Persarum  incogniti,’  the  head  dress  is  much  the 
same.  The  reverse,  however,  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  observ¬ 
able  in  the  Parthian  Coins,  and  on  both  faces  the  impressions  are  utterly 
distinct  from  those  borne  by  Medals  of  the  Sassanian  princes  of  Persia. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  referred  to  either  of  those  series  ;  and,  from  the 
decidedly  Hindu  character  of  the  reverse,  is  no  doubt  the  Coin  either  of  an 
Indian  prince  or  of  a  prince  ruling  over  a  Hindu  people  probably  in  the 
Panjab ,  or  on  the  north-western  frontier,  (see  observation  on  No.  23,) 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Plate  I.  Figure  2. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure  standing  :  he  has  a  cap  on  his 
head,  with  fillets  floating  over  his  shoulders  :  he  appears  an 
old  man  with  a  beard  and  mustachios,  and  is  drestin  a  sort  of 
tunic  and  pantaloons,  with  a  mantle  at  his  back  :  his  right  arm 
is  extended,  and  his  hand  appears  to  grasp  a  small  altar,  his 
left  supports  a  sceptre  or  spear:  the  following  inscription  is  on 
the  margin—  . 
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Reverse. — A  female  figure  with  long  hair,  a  halo  round 
her  head,  dressed  in  a  stole,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand, 
the  only  one  visible,  what  may  be  intended  for  a  lotus  :  the 
characters  are  legible,  and  the  symbol  appears  a 

sort  of  key,  or  ring  and  staff,  surmounted  by  four  points,  W; 
it  wants  the  cross  bar. 

This  Coin  is  allied  to  the  preceding  by  the  identity  of  the  characters, 
and  by  the  symbol,  which,  however,  wants  the  cross  bar  that  occurs  in 
the  preceding.  The  head  dress  and  physiognomy  of  the  figure  on  the 
obverse,  are  also  different,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  therefore  the  Coin  of  a 
different  prince,  although  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  principal  figure  recurs 
in  several  after  Coins. 

This  Coin  is  one  of  two  turned  up  in  a  field  by  a  husbandman  plough¬ 
ing  near  Comilla ,  in  Tipera ;  the  original  was  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Carey  :  the  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  in  the  Society’s  possession. 

Plate  I.  Figures  3  and  4.* 

Gold  Coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Obverse. — A  figure,  in  its  general  character,  similar  to 
the  former — a  man  erect,  with  a  tunic  of  mail  or  a  cuirass 
with  skirts  :  he  has  a  tiara  or  crown  on  his  head,  with  fillets 
and  a  halo :  the  right  arm  is  extended,  and  grasps  what  looks 
like  a  bucket  with  a  handle,  or  may  be  a  cuirass  :  above  the 
arm  is  a  trident :  the  left  arm  holds  a  three-pointed  spear, 
or  a  spear  with  a  guard  :  he  has  a  sword  at  his  side.  The 


*  They  were  inadvertently  and  unnecessarily  engraved  in  duplicate,  being  precisely  alike. 
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epigraphe  is  in  characters  like  those  of  the  preceding  in  most 
respects,  or  Gf  OOTOktoy  . 

Reverse. — A  figure,  apparently  female,  in  front  of  a  bull : 
the  right  arm  is  extended,  and  has  an  oval  band  apparently 
attached  to  the  wrist :  the  left  arm  supports  a  trident :  above 

the  right  occurs  a  similar  symbol  as  before,  but  with  a 

lozenge  handle  and  cross  bar  :  there  are  these  characters  on 
the  left  margin,  0^140  . 

These  Coins  are  connected  by  the  costume  of  the  figure  on  the  obverse, 
the  characters  and  the  symbol  with  the  two  preceding  :  the  reverse  is 
decidedly  Hindu  :  the  two  characters  in  the  middle  may  be  forms  of  ^  and 
■q,  or  they  may  represent  the  figures  ^  fifteen.  The  pieces  in  the  Society’s 
possession,  were  part  of  a  number  in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet,  and  by  their 
freshness,  as  well  as  by  their  identity,  appear  to  have  been  recently  fabri¬ 
cated  from  the  same  die.  What  their  history  is,  has  not  been  ascertained  ? 
but  they  were  probably  multiplied  at  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  expence,  from 
some  common  original  which  he  considered  of  great  curiosity. 

Plate  I.  Figure  5. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure,  with  a  crown  or  a  wreath  on 
his  head,  also  surrounded  by  a  halo :  he  wears  a  short  tunic 
with  skirts  and  trowsers :  his  left  hand  inverted  holds  the 
bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  trophy  or  standard  :  his  right 
holds  a  spear,  or  another  trophy  or  banner  :  there  are  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  right,  which  offer  some  analogy  to  those  found  in 
ancient  Ndgari  inscriptions,  and  the  upper  row  might  be 
conjectured  to  form  the  syllable  Sri. 
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Reverse. — Female  figure  seated  on  a  throne  or  bed, 
with  a  foot-stool :  there  are  characters  on  her  right, 

which  correspond  with  some  recognised  as  ancient  Nagart, — 
thus  the  two  first  occur  as  T  and  3RT.  The  whole  is,  however, 
too  broken  to  allow  of  a  complete  word  being  formed.  The 
upper  marks  on  the  left  hand  appear  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
the  lozenge  symbol. 

The  relation  of  this  Coin  to  the  preceding  is  not  altogether  decided, 
but  it  is  evidently  allied  to  Nos.  7  and  13,  in  which  we  have  the  symbol 
characteristic  of  the  series,  and  is  unquestionably  Hindu. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  from 
an  original  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Grace. 

Plate  I.  Figure  G. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse.- — A  male  figure  with  high  cap,  halo,  fillets  on 
the  head,  and  the  person  arrayed  in  a  tunic  and  trowsers  : 
with  his  right  hand  he  appears  to  be  offering  incense  on  a 
fire-altar,  and  above  the  arm  is  a  trisul  or  trident :  the  left 
arm  appears  to  hold  a  spear,  whilst  a  sword  hangs  from  his 
waist. 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne  with  a 
back,  or  the  supporters  of  a  canopy  :  her  body  is  naked 
above,  but  clothed  below  the  waist :  her  feet  rest  on  a  cushion : 
the  right  arm  is  extended :  the  left  appears  to  hold  a  sort  of 
cornucopeia,  but  the  execution  is  indistinct :  on  the  left  are 
characters  which  resemble  some  of  those  on  other  Coins  :  on 
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the  right  is  the  symbol,  which,  though  worn,  appears  clearly 
enough. 

The  attitude  and  costume  of  the  figure,  the  characters,  and  the  sym¬ 
bol,  ally  this  Coin  to  Figures  2,  3  and  4,  whilst  the  sitting  figure  on  the 
reverse  resembles  that  of  Figure  5. 

The  drawing  is  taken  from  the  original,  which  is  in  my  possession, 
being  purchased  from  a  Native,  according  to  whose  account  it  was  found 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  bed  of  a  tank  in  the  village  Dcispur, 
Purgunnah  Pandaa,  of  the  Hugli  district. 

Plate  I.  Figure  7. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Male  figure  in  a  similar  costume  as  the  last, 
only  the  body  appears  to  be  dressed  in  a  coat  or  waistcoat 
with  skirts :  the  attitude  is  the  same,  and  the  hands  are 
similarly  occupied :  above  the  right  arm  appears  something 
like  a  standard  or  trophy,  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  bird,  an 
eagle  or  Garuda:  characters  round  the  margin  like  these 
rtsixm  a-,  are  imperfectly  distinguishable. 

Reverse. — A  female  in  a  stole,  seated  as  before :  the 
symbol  is  distinct :  on  the  left  are  these  characters — : 
the  three  first  may  be  the  letters  ij,  r,  but  they  will 
not  assist  us  to  a  probable  meaning  or  name.  The  costume 
and  attitude  of  both  figures,  and  the  symbol  on  the  reverse, 
shew  these  Coins  to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
preceding,  and  to  be  of  Hindu  origin. 
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The  plate  is  taken  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  said  to  be  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  ot  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  differences  between  this  Coin  and  No.  6, 
may  possibly  be,  in  some  degree,  variations  in  the  delineation. 

Plate  I.  Figures  8,  9,  and  10. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure  in  cap,  tunic  and  pantaloons, 
as  before :  on  his  right  appears  something  like  a  club  ;  there 
are  no  characters,  but  various  marks,  the  purport  of  which  is 
not  evident. 

Reverse. — A  very  rude  representation  of  what  appears 
to  be  intended  for  a  female  figure. 

Of  these  Coins,  two  are  in  my  possession,  and  were  procured  at 
Kanoj ;  the  third  belongs  to  the  Society.  The  costume  of  the  male 
figure  allies  them  to  the  preceding,  and  the  figure  on  the  reverse  may  be 
designed  for  the  seated  figures  of  5,  6,  7,  but  the  pieces  are  of  very  rude 
execution. 

Plate  I.  Figure  11. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Figure  as  in  the  last. 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  seated,  her  feet  resting  upon 
a  lotus:  a  few  characters  in  the  margin  undecypherable. 

The  figures  on  this  Coin  ally  it  with  the  preceding,  but  it  is  of  rude 
execution,  and  much  worn.  The  plate  is  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin 
stated  to  belong  to  Colonel  Grace. 
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Plate  I.  Figure  12. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  male  and  female  figure  on  either  side  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  column,  surmounted  by  a  bird  :  both 
figures  are  Hindu :  the  man  holds  a  bow,  the  woman  a  flower: 
there  are  two  or  three  characters  on  the  upper  margin,  but 
imperfect. 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  sitting  on  a  lotus,  which 
rests  upon  what  looks  like  a  tortoise  :  her  right  hand  is 
extended,  and  holds  what  is  perhaps  meant  for  the  lotus  with 
its  long  fibrous  stalk  :  above  the  arm  occurs  a  monogram  of 
a  similar  description  with  that  in  preceding  pieces :  instead 

of  a  circle,  however,  there  is  a  lozenge  ,  and  the  points 

are  only  three :  characters  are  legible,  of  which  some  are 
clearly  Nagari,  but  the  combination  is  illegible:  they  are 

WWM1 

This  Coin  is  decidedly  Hindu,  and  the  figures  on  the  obverse  are,  in 
all  likelihood,  intended  for  Rama  and  Sita  :  the  bird  on  the  pillar  or  the 
staff  will,  in  that  case,  be  Garura  :  the  figure  on  the  reverse  appears  to  be 
that  of  Lakshmi  seated  on  a  lotus  resting  upon  a  tortoise.  The  mono¬ 
gram  connects  it  with  the  first  number  of  the  series,  from  which  it  may 
differ  in  being  the  currency  of  Native  Hindu  princes.  The  staff  and  bird 
on  the  obverse,  ally  it  to  Figures  5  and  6. 

The  drawing  is  made  from  the  original  Coin,  which  was  obtained  by 
W.  Bacon,  Esq.  at  Kanoj ,  and  presented  to  the  Benares  Literary  Society: 
the  execution  is  very  neat. 
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Plate  I.  Figure  13. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure  with  a  halo  round  his  head, 
necklace  and  jewel  on  his  breast,  an  open  tunic  on  his  body 
apparently,  but  naked  below  the  waist :  his  left  hand  holds  a 
bow :  his  left  appears  to  be  pulling  up  a  trophy  or  pillar,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bird  :  there  are  characters  on  the  right,  clearly 
Nagari :  the  first  is  broken,  but  the  rest  form 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  as  in  the  preceding :  both 
arms  are  extended,  and  the  implement  in  the  right  hand  looks 
like  a  whip.  The  monogram  is  the  same :  the  characters 
differ,  and  scarcely  look  like  letters. 


This  Coin  is  evidently  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the  reverse, 
whilst  the  obverse  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Figures  5  and  6.  It  also 
resembles  the  two  first  of  Captain  Tod’s  fourth  series  :  the  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  on  the  reverse  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  second  of  them,  and 
which  Colonel  Tod  considers  to  be  the  same  with  those  on  the  column  at 
Delhi ;  but  on  comparing  them  with  the  plates  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Researches,  the  similarity  does  not  occur  to  me.  It  appears  that  these 
Coins  are  not  uncommon.  Colonel  Tod  has  them  from  Agra,  Mathura , 
Ujayin,  and  Ajmer.  “ Dr.  Wilkins,”  he  adds,  “has  some  found  even  in 
Bengal;  he  thinks  he  can  make  out  the  word  Chandra  upon  them.”  The 
final  of  the  word  on  the  reverse,  in  our  specimen,  is  not  impossibly 
and  we  should  thus  have  a  Coin  of  Chandragupta ;  but  the  preceding  letters 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  identified  with  :  the  word  may  be  . 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  position  and  character  of  the  emblem  iii 
this  and  in  the  last  Coin,  although  essentially  it  is  the  same..  It  is  more 
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like  a  banner  in  this  than  in  the  former,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  upheld  by 
the  right  hand.  Colonel  Tod  calls  it  a  trophy,  the  ancient  Grecian  or 
Roman  standard,  the  eagle  with  expanded  wings  on  a  staff.  It  has  the 
characters  of  a  Roman  standard,  but  the  type  is  not  like  an  eagle  :  it  is 
more  like  a  goose — it  is  very  probably,  however,  Garura ,  whilst  the  figure 
is  that  of'VisHNU  or  Rama,  the  latter  being  characterised  by  the  bow. 

The  plate  is  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late 
Colonel  Willoughby. 


Plate  I.  Figure  14. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Male  figure  as  in  the  last,  but  in  a  more 
energetic  attitude :  the  right  hand  extends  rather  beyond  the 
trophy :  the  characters  on  the  right  are  not  within  the  face 
of  the  Coin  :  others,  of  a  less  certain  description,  occur  on 
the  left. 

Reverse.— Female  figure  as  in  the  last ;  monogram :  the 
same  characters  distinct,  but  unknown,  though  possibly 
ancient  Nagari. 

This  is  the  same  Coin  essentially  as  the  last,  but  of  ruder  execution, 
or  it  has  been  less  carefully  delineated.  The  plate  is  from  a  drawing  of  a 
Coin  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bee. 

Plate  I.  Figure  15. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  figure  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and 
various  undecypherable  marks. 
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Reverse.— Apparently  a  figure  is  intended,  but  it  is  very 
indistinct :  it  seems  to  represent  Hanuman.  The  figure  on 
the  obverse  allies  it  to  the  three  preceding,  and  the  reverse 
would  be  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  person  of 
Rama. 

The  plate  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late 
Mr.  Seymour  :  the  specimen  is  of  rude  execution. 

Plate  I.  Figure  16. 

A  Silver  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  figure  apparently  intended  for  a  female, 
with  the  bow  and  trophy  or  banner  of  Nos.  5  and  7,  &c.  and 
characters. 

i 

Reverse. — Sitting  figure,  apparently  the  same  as  in 
Figures  12,  13  and  14. 

This  Coin  is  most  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  foregoing, 
although  the  sex  of  the  principal  figure  differs,  and  the  Coin  is  of  ruder 
execution.  It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwards. 


Plate  I.  Figure  17. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure  mounted  on  a  mule  or  ass  :  the 
costume,  and  particularly  the  cap,  is  that  of  a  Hindu  mendi¬ 
cant,  a  JBairagi  or  Gosain.  These  characters  are  on  the 
margin  which  resemble  those  on  the  Delhi 

pillar,  and  on  some  of  the  preceding  Coins :  the  second  and 
fourth  are  in  some  inscriptions  g  and  ?f  or  if. 
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Reverse. — A  female  figure  precisely  like  that  in  Figure 
12:  the  relative  situation  of  the  impression  differs,  and  the 
figure  is  lower  and  more  on  one  side :  the  symbol  is  there¬ 
fore  almost  excluded,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  : 
the  characters  are  similar,  and*  are  evidently  meant  for 

ancient  N&gari  :  they  are  ,  and  the  first  may  be 

read  ^  — but  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  sense  even 
if  completed  to  Prakirtti ,  fame,  should  be  attached  to  the 
legend. 

The  Natives  call  this  Coin,  arbitrarily  of  course,  the  Coin  of  Hiranya- 
kasipu  :  it  is  allied  to  the  preceding  by  the  figure  and  characters  on  the 
reverse.  The  drawing  is  from  the  original,  which  I  obtained  at  Kcnioj. 

Plate  I.  Figure  18. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  man  on  horseback. 

Reverse. — A  female  seated  in  profile,  and  feeding  what 
appears  to  be  a  peacock :  there  are  some  characters  in  the 
margin. 

This  Coin  is  not  apparently  allied  to  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  of 
very  questionable  character.  It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  said  to 
belong  to  Mrs.  White,  of  Fulteligerh. 

Plate  I.  Figure  19. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse.- — A  female  figure  in  profile,  seated  on  a  morah , 
or  stool  of  basket-work  :  a  rod  or  sceptre  is  behind  her,  and 
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on  the  left  are  characters,  :  she  has  the  halo 

round  her  head  :  her  right  arm  is  extended,  and  the  hand 
seems  to  hold  some  such  article  as  in  Figures  12  and  13. 

Reverse.' — A  male  figure  seated  in  a  manner  common 
amongst  the  Hindus  on  a  seat  with  a  back :  his  left  arm 
appears  to  rest  upon  a  pillow :  he  has  a  halo  round  his  head, 
and  large  ears  :  on  his  left  are  characters  ^  fTJ*  ^  OF  E  2 

The  plate  is  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor  as  the  last. 

Plate  I.  Figures  20,  21  and  22. 

Gold  Coins. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  found  in  Behar ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hamilton  :  the  second  is  from  a  Coin  in  my  possession,  procured 
at  Kanoj.  They  are  very  rude  and  fantastic,  and  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  uncouth  Coins  of  the  Seljnk  and  Turkoman 
princes  ol  Persia  and  Syria.  The  third  is  from  a  Coin  also  procured  by 
me  at  Kanoj — a  rude  and  imperfect  Coin,  but  bearing  some  analogy  to 
the  Copper  Coins  at  the  foot  of  the  next  plate. 

Plate  II.  Figures  23,  24  and  25. 

No.  23. — A  Copper  Coin  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  procured 

at  Benares. 

Obverse. — A  head  with  a  cap  or  tiara  and  fillets:  one 
arm  apparently  is  extended. 

Reverse.— A  man  with  a  similar  head-dress,  mounted, 
and  extending  one  of  his  arms. 
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No.  24. — A  Drawing  in  the  Society’s  Collection,  from  a  Copper  Coin 

in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Seymour. 

Obverse. — As  before,  but  the  impression  is  more  dis¬ 
tinct  :  the  head-dress  is  a  sort  of  crown,  and  the  hand  holds 
a  sceptre :  there  is  an  appearance  of  characters  round  the 
margin,  but  they  are  probably  only  parts  of  an  ornamental 
border  :  behind  the  head  is  the  symbol  or  symbol  noticed  on 
so  many  of  the  foregoing  specimens. 

Reverse. — The  mounted  figure  as  before:  the  symbol 
is  repeated :  there  is  a  circular  legend,  but  the  characters  are 
imperfect :  they  have  some  appearance  of  Greek  very  rudely 
cut.  The  words  BA2IAEY2  BA2IAEGN  may  be  conjectur¬ 
ed  as  part  of  the  inscription. 

No.  25. — A  Copper  Coin  in  the  Society’s  possession,  procured  by 

Lieutenant  Burnes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Manikyala. 

Obverse. — A  head  with  rays,  but  apparently  no  cap  or 
crown :  in  other  respects,  as  the  position  of  the  hand  and 
sceptre,  and  in  the  symbol,  it  resembles  the  two  preceding 
Coins. 

Reverse. — The  mounted  figure  as  in  the  two  last,  but  of 
very  superior  execution :  the  hand  appears  to  hold  something, 
perhaps  a  hawk :  the  same  symbol  is  repeated,  and  there  is  a 
legend  round  the  margin  C(A  tc  V  L&J , 

which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  intended  for  BA2IAEY2 
BA2IAEHN,  as  in  No.  24,  but  several  of  the  characters  are 
more  distinct,  and  are  undoubtedly  Greek. 
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Two  engravings  of  a  similar  Coin  are  given  in  the  Plate  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  the  Coins  belonging  to 
Colonel  Tod.  The  numbers  are  omitted,  but  they  constitute  his  second 
series.  Colonel  Tod  appears  to  regard  them  as  Coins  of  “  Mithridates, 
his  successors,  or  a  minor  dynasty  in  India,”  (Transactions  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  I. 
p.  340,)  although  he  notices  their  general  resemblance  to  the  medal  of 
Eucratides,  thus  described  by  Bayer,— Caput  tectum  est  galed,  sub  ea 
frontem  diademate  stringi  fasciae  argumento  sunt,  quae  circum  cervicem 
fluctant.  In  aversa  duo  equites  cumtiariis  Bactriis,  ramis  palm®  et  sa- 
rissis.  Inscriptio  BA2IAE02  METAAOT  ETKPATIAOT.  We  have  in 
two  of  our  Coins,  and  in  Colonel  Tod’s,  the  helmeted  head  and  fasciae  :  and 
in  all  three,  one  horseman  with  the  Bactrian  fillets,  but  no  spear.  Colonel 
Tod  says,  that  on  his  Coin  the  extended  arm  holds  a  hawk,  but  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  object  is  in  our  Coins.  The  general  character  of  the  head 
is  Grecian — that  of  the  Equestrian  figure  Parthian  or  Bactrian.  The 
symbol  is  not  noticed  in  Bayer’s  description.  Colonel  Tod  calls  it  appa¬ 
rently  the  sacerdotal  instrument  for  feeding  the  sacred  fire.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  are  Bactrian  Coins,  and  it  is  only  a  question  to  what 
reign  or  period  they  belong.  Schlegel  is  probably  correct  in  referring 
them  to  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Eucratides  and  the  subversion 
of  the  Bactrian  kingdom.—  Journal  Asiatique ,  November ,  1828. 

Plate  II.  Figures  26,  27,  28  and  30. 

These  are  different  specimens  of  the  same  Copper  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  man  in  a  close  tunic,  having  on  his  head 
a  high  cap  with  fillets:  the  general  character  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  figure  on  the  Gold  Coins,  Plate  I.  Figures  2,  3, 
&c.,  and  so  is  the  attitude,  the  right  arm  being  extended, 
either  grasping  a  trophy  or  presenting  an  oblation  on  a  fire- 
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altar :  a  trident  stands  on  his  right,  and  a  sword  or  club 
appears  to  be  attached  to  his  left:  an  inscription  occupies 
the  whole  margin,  the  first  part  of  which  is  like  the  following, 
f(\G00nQ07  X  fC»n.  This  is  tolerably  distinct  in 
No.  26  only :  in  the  others  the  letters  are  obliterated. 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  standing  in  front  of  a  bull, 
in  the  26th  figure  is  very  distinct;  it  is  less  so  in  the  others : 
the  bull  is  characteristically  Indian,  having  the  hump  on  his 
shoulders  :  au  inscription  similar  to  that  on  the  obverse 
occurs  :  above  the  tail  of  the  bull  also  recurs  the  symbol 
so  frequent  in  the  preceding  Coins, — the  key  with  three 
points. 

A  Coin  exactly  similar  to  these  is  the  first  of  the  third  series  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Tod’s  plate,  who  thus  describes  it — “  No.  10,  represents  a  priest  or  king 
sacrificing :  his  head  is  adorned  with  the  high  cap  of  the  Magi,  and  he  is 
feeding  the  flame  on  a  low  altar :  a  club  is  placed  in  his  left  :  of  several  in 
my  possession,  though  we  distinctly  read  of  the  King  of  kings  preserver, 
and  on  another  of  the  Great  King  of  kings,  yet  no  proper  name  can  be 
discovered :  on  the  reverse  is  the  sacred  bull  with  a  man,  perhaps  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  priest,  and  the  epigraphe  is  in  the  Sassanian  character.”  Colonel 
Tod  assigns  the  Coins  to  the  successors  of  Mithridates,  like  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Schlegel’s  Commentary  upon  Colonel  Tod’s  Coin,  the  epigraphe  of 
which,  as  it  appears  in  the  plate,  is  very  legible,  discovers  in  the  characters 
preceding  BACIAGUSBACIAGHN  the  name  6  AOBITPIC,  Edobigris,  which 
h©  regards  as  the  appellation  of  a  Tartar  Khan,  one  of  the  Indo-Scythian, 
who  succeeded  to  the  domination  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  ruled  over 
the  provinces  along  the  Indus ,  from  the  Punjab  to  the  Gulph  of  Cambay , 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
them  to  be  of  Parthian  origin,  whilst  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  subject  to 
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Parthian  kings,  and  the  costume  of  the  principal  figure  and  the  worship  of 
fire,  if  that  is  the  subject  of  the  die,  appear  favourable  to  his  view.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  a  fire-altar  is  intended  to  be  represented, 
and  the  general  effect  is  more  that  of  a  military  trophy,  indicative  of  the 
Greek  or  Scythian  conquest  of  India.  The  symbol  belongs  to  Baclria ,  if, 
as  is  most  likely,  No.  1  be  a  Bactrian  Coin.  The  name,  it  is  true,  is  of  a 
barbaric  aspect,  if  rightly  decyphered  ;  but  Schlegel  admits  that  he  can 
make  nothing  of  the  letters  which  immediately  precede  it,  IHPNIGIC,  and 
his  separation  of  Edobigris  from  them  cannot  be  unhesitatingly  and  unre¬ 
servedly  admitted.  The  character  of  the  reverse,  however,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  whether  Parthian  or  Indo-Scythic,  the  Coin  was  the  work  of  a 
prince,  of  whose  dominion  the  seat  was  India. 

The  first  of  these  specimens  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwards  :  the  second  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Prin- 
sep,  and  was  found  at  Chunar :  the  two  last,  with  several  others  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  are  in  the  Society’s  collection. 

Plate  II.  Figure  29. 

A  Copper  Coin. 

This,  although  smaller  and  of  ruder  execution,  appears  to  be  allied  to 
the  preceding,  especially  by  the  reverse,  on  which  we  have  the  standing 
figure  and  the  bull.  The  Coin  is  one  of  many  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Dipaldinna,  by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

Plate  II.  Figures  31,  32,  33  and  34. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  male  figure,  resembling,  in  costume  and 
attitude,  that  on  the  preceding  Coins, — the  right  arm,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extended  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  place  of  the 
trophy,  or  altar,  is  the  common  symbol,  or  key  with  four 
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points,  In  one  specimen,  figure  31,  there  are  characters 

/ 

which  look  like  the  Persian  numerals  261190  iqo. 

Reverse. — A  man  riding  on  an  elephant :  there  are 
traces  of  characters  or  of  an  ornamented  margin,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  which,  on  some  of  the  pieces. 

Colonel  Tod  has  a  Coin,  No.  12,  of  his  plate,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Coins  here  described,  the  differences  in  the  detail  of  the  figure  being, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  impression  of  the  Coin,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  draw¬ 
ing.  The  figure  on  the  obverse  is  supposed  by  Schlegel  to  be  Siva 
with  four  arms;  but  this  may  be  doubted,  the  marks  on  the  left  shoulder 
being  nothing  more  than  part  of  the  trophy  with  which  we  have  met 
before, — a  staff  surmounted  by  a  bird.  Both  Colonel  Tod  and  Schlegel 
refer  this  Coin  to  the  Indo-Scythic  kingdom,  and  it  evidently  belongs  to 
the  same  series  as  several  of  the  preceding,  attributed  to  the  same  origin. 
As  to  the  characters  on  No.  31,  supposing  them  to  be  Persian  cyphers, 
they  might  have  been  cut  subsequently,  as  it  is  exceedingly  common  for 
Native  bankers  and  others  to  make  such  marks  as  they  think  proper, 
even  on  the  current  Coins. 

Of  the  Coins  now  engraved,  two  belong  to  the  Society,  and  two  to  Mr. 
James  Prinsep,  who  has  several  others.  He  states  that  they  are  very 
common  in  Upper  India ,  particularly  about  Benares ,  Mirzapore,  and  Alla¬ 
habad.  The  Natives  call  them  Tena  mui  Pysa,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Plate  II.  Figure  35. 

A  Copper  Coin. 

Obverse.-— A  male  figure  leaning  on  a  staff  or  spear 
with  one  hand,  and  extending  the  other  as  to  grasp  a  trophy : 
on  the  margin  are  some  characters. 
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Reverse. — An  upright  figure,  with  the  right  arm  extend¬ 
ed  :  below  the  arm  is  the  symbol  with  three  points :  the  head 
appears  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and  on  the  left  are  characters 
distinct  enough,  HP<D. 

This  Coin  is  one  of  the  three  found  by  General  Ventura  in  the  Tope 
Mdnikyala ,  of  which  impressions  were  sent  to  the  Society.  It  is  connect¬ 
ed,  by  the  costdme  and  attitude  of  the  figures,  with  many  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Coins,  and  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  No.  11  of  Colonel  Tod’s  plate, 
one  of  the  series  referred  by  him  to  the  successors  of  Mithridates,  or  a 
minor  dynasty  in  India.  The  site  in  which  this  Coin  has  been  discovered, 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  Indo-Scythic  origin. 

Plate  II.  Figure  36. 

A  Copper  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  figure  which,  though  indistinct,  corres¬ 
ponds  in  character  with  that  on  the  preceding  and  other  Coins. 

Reverse. — A  figure  apparently  in  a  gymnastic  attitude. 

This  Coin  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  and  agrees  exactly  with 
No.  13  of  Colonel  Tod’s  plate  :  his  drawing  has  the  symbol  on  the  reverse. 

Plate  II.  Figures  37  and  38. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  man  in  a  long  tunic,  erect,  and  holding  a 
spear  in  his  right  hand  :  he  has  a  singular  head-dress,  but 
in  the  first  figure  it  is  apparently  the  Mogul  morion,  or  iron 
cap,  with  the  veil  of  mail  thrown  over  it,  and  hanging  down 
on  each  side :  in  the  second  figure  it  is  less  marked  :  there  are 
square  characters  round  the  margin. 
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Reverse. — A  female  figure  in  a  stole  :  on  her  right,  in 
the  first  Coin,  is  a  conch  shell — on  her  left  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  In  the  second  specimen  a  flower  or  lotus  is  substituted 
for  the  shell,  and  on  the  left  an  emblem  perhaps  intended  to 
be  the  symbol  in  the  preceding  Coins. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  are  Indian  Coins,  or  Indo-Scythic, 
for  the  figure  on  the  leverse  is  designated  as  Lakshmi  by  both  the  em¬ 
blems,  the  conch  and  the  lotus. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  the  Society’s  Cabinet,  the  second  is 
engraved  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwards. 


Plate  II.  Figures  39  and  40. 

Copper  Coins  in  the  Society’s  possession,  presented  by  Dr.  Tytler, 
and  procured  by  him  at  Allahabad. 

Obverse. — Of  both :  a  figure  identifiable,  by  attitude 
and  costume,  with  several  of  the  preceding. 

Reverse. — A  figure  dancing,  perhaps  Siva,  is  on  one  of 
them :  on  the  other  is  a  figure  seated,  but  the  Coin  is  much 
worn . 


Plate  II.  Figures  29  and  41. 

Copper  Coins  in  the  Society’s  possession,  found  amongst  the  ruins 
at  Dipaldinna,  by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie. 
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The  figures  on  the  obverse  are  of  similar  character  with  the  preceding: 
the  reverse  of  No.  29  has  the  standing  figure  and  bull  connecting  it  with 
the  series  26,  &c. :  the  head  of  the  bull  is  in  an  opposite  direction  :  a 
female  figure,  apparently  with  cymbals  in  her  hands,  is  on  the  reverse  of 
No.  41. 


Plate  II.  Figure  42. 

D  rawing  of  a  Copper  Coin  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Seymour. 

Obverse. — A  figure  like  those  of  the  preceding,  with  a 
different  and  peculiar  head-dress  :  the  usual  symbol  with 
four  points. 

Reverse. — A  half-length  figure,  apparently  a  female: 
characters  like  the  Nagari  ^  and  ^  reversed. 

The  Coin  is  of  very  rude  execution,  but  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  rest,  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  an  imitation. 

Plate  II.  Figures  43,  44,  45,  46  and  47. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  non-descript  figure,  but  which  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  intended  for  the  same  person  as  is  represented  in 
figure  26,  & c.,  only  very  rudely  executed. 

Reverse. — A  figure,  the  purport  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  It  may  be  intended  for  a  scorpion  or  a  crab, 
or  a  rude  outline  of  a  body  with  legs  and  arms,  like  the  type 
of  Jagannath.  In  figures  43,  44  and  45  Devanagari  letters 
are  distinctly  legible. 
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These  Coins  are  not  uncommon  :  one  has  already  occurred,  No.  22,  in 
gold.  Of  the  Copper,  one,  No.  46,  belongs  to  the  Society:  Nos.  44,  45, 
and  47  to  Mr.  Prinsep  :  they  were  dug  up  at  Kylie ,  in  the  Saugur  dis¬ 
trict.  No.  4.3  is  an  impression  of  one  found  in  the  Tope  Mdnikydla ,  by 
General  Ventura. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Coins  have  been  found,  are 
favourable  to  their  early  origin,  whilst  the  characters  upon  them  indicate 
their  being  Hindu.  On  figure  43,  the  first  element  is  a  common  form  of 
the  prefix  Sri,  and  is  followed  by  the  old  Nagari  type  of  <1 :  the  next  may 
be  3T,  forming  the  usual  proem  to  the  title  of  a  king,  Srimad,  auspicious. 
In  figure  44,  we  have  what  may  be  conjectured  to  be  i  and  in  45,  what 
looks  like  It  is  not  very  safe  to  attempt  to  make  a  word  or  words 

out  of  such  meagre  and  uncertain  data  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
conjecture,  I  may  hazard  a  supposition  that  the  legend  may  have  been 
Srimad  Deva  Pratapa,  a  legitimate  appellation  of  a  Hindu  prince.  No.  44 
may  also  be  read  ^ — and  the  obverse  of  43  ^  in  which  case  we 

might  have  Sri  mahd  (Raja)  Chakra — also  part  of  a  Hindu  name  or  title — 
Chakraverma  is  a  designation  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  rudeness  of 
their  execution  renders  it  probable  that  these  Coins  date  posterior  to  the 
last  traces  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  they  are  probably  the  indigenous 
currency  of  the  Indian  princes  of  the  Punjab,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  power  in  that  direction. 

Plate  III. 

This  and  the  two  following  plates  contain  series  of  Coins  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  differing  evidently  from  these  which  have  preceded  :  some  of  them 
admit  of  verification,  and  belong  to  Hindu  dynasties  of  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  those,  the  appropriation  of  which 
must  be  left  undetermined  at  present,  are  also  the  Coins  of  Hindu  princes 
who  have  reigned  in  similarly  modern  times. 
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Plate  III.  Figures  48,  49  and  50. 

Two  G®ld  Coins  and  One  Copper. 

Obverse. — A  sitting  figure,  in  the  first  and  last  of  rude 
execution,  but  more  carefully  executed  on  the  second.  The 
character  is  that  of  Durga,  but  the  figure  is  probably  intend¬ 
ed  for  Lakshmi  as  the  princes  of  the  dynasty  to  which  it 
may  be  referred  appear  to  have  been  Vaishnavas,  from  the 
names  of  several  of  them. 


Reverse. — An  inscription  in  Devanagari  letters  on  the 
first  and  third,  particularly  on  the  latter,  is  clearly,  al¬ 
though  not  entire,  intended  for  ^  Srimad 

Govind  Chandra  Deva ,  and  appropriates  these  Coins  to  the 
dynasty  of  Rahtore  princes,  who  reigned  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century  at  Kanoj. 
Govinda  Chandra  was  the  sixth  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol. 
XV.  461).  In  the  inscription  on  the  second  piece,  there  is 
some  indistinctness,  but  it  is  perhaps  designed  for  ^ 

^  Vijaya  Deva,  the  successor  of  Govind  Chandra. 


One  of  the  Gold  Coins  belongs  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  being  one  of  two  dug 
up  in  the  district  of  Azimgerh:  the  other  Gold  and  the  Copper  Coin  were 
procured  at  Allahabad ,  by  Mr.  R.  Tytler,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society.  The  Gold  Coins  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  ten  of  them  were 
lately  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Mint  as  part  of  a  remittance  for  re-coinage. 


Plate  III.  Figure  51. 

A  Gold  Coin. 


Obverse.  —  A  female  figure,  with  sundry  indistinct 
emblems. 
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Reverse. — An  inscription  much  worn  and  indistinct. 

This  Coin  was  procured  by  me  at  Kanoj ,  where  it  was  said,  without 
any  satisfactory  reason  however,  to  be  a  Coin  of  Bhoja,  king  of  Dhar. 

Plate  III.  Figure  52. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse  and  Reverse  the  same,  being  aNagari  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  words  Ram  IS  am. 

This  was  procured  also  at  Kanoj ,  and  was  there  attributed  to  Jaya 
D  eva,  the  last  prince  of  that  state.  The  inscription  would  designate  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu. 

Plate  III.  Figures  53  and  54. 

Silver  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  figure  of  the  Varaha ,  or  Boar  incarnation 
of  Vishnu. 

Reverse. — An  inscription  in  N&gari,  containing  the  let¬ 
ters  part,  no  doubt,  of  Sri  Mad  deva  Varalia. 

One  of  these  Coins  is  in  my  possession,  the  other  in  that  of  Mr. 
Prinsep  :  the  latter  was  dug  up  near  Sultanpur ,  Benares,  with  several  of 
the  next  series.  The  Society  has  a  number  of  these  Coins,  but  less  per¬ 
fect  than  the  specimens  here  given. 

Plate  III.  Figures  57,  58,  59,  60  and  61. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — Indistinct  marks,  some  of  which  appear  to 
be  intended  for  the  same  figure  as  that  on  the  preceding 
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pieces,  or  the  Varaha  incarnation  :  two  of  them  have  the 
letter  ^  reversed. 

i 

Reverse. — Emblems  of  unknown  import. 

A  number  of  these  Coins  belong  to  the  Society,  and  sev  eral  are  in 
Mr.  Prinsep’s  possession :  they  have  been  found  in  various  places,  some 
along  with  the  preceding,  indicative  of  their  being  current  at  a  similar 
period. 

Plate  III.  Figures  63  and  64. 

Silver  Coins. 

Obverse.’ — An  imperfect  inscription,  of  which  the  letter 
m  alone  appears  on  the  first  :  on  the  second  it  is  preceded  by 
a  W,  and  is  compounded  with  another  letter,  either  x  or 
part  of  the  letter  the  initial  of  perhaps  follows,  or  it 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  name  of  Vishnu  in  the 
south  of  India ,  and  thence  borne  by  many  princes,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar. 

Reverse. — Indistinct  marks. 

These  Coins  are  also  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  of  rude  execution, 
and  much  worn :  they  are  probably  of  the  same  period  as  the  preceding, 
in  company  with  which  they  have  been  occasionally  dug  up. 

Plate  III.  Figure  65. 

A  Silver  Coin. 

One  of  two  dug  up  at  Kotah ,  and  in  Mr.  Prinsep’s  possession  :  the 
marks  upon  them  are  too  indistinct  to  admit  of  any  conjecture  as  to  what 
they  represent. 
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Plate  III.  Figures  68  and  69. 

Cofper  Coins. 

Obverse. — Various  emblems  of  uncertain  import. 

Reverse. — An  elephant,  a  small  figure  in  front,  and  a 
sword  underneath. 

There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Society’s  Cabinet :  two  of  them  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Kaira,  an  ancient  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra : 
one  in  Mr.  Prinsep’s  possession  was  found  in  making  the  new  Allahabad 
road.  The  Natives  call  them  the  Coins  of  Mandhata,  a  prince  of  Ayodhya , 
in  the  Treta  or  second  age.  They  are  probably  the  Coins  of  some  Hindu 
prince  of  Oude,  in  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Plate  III.  Figure  70. 

A  Copper  Coin  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  found  in  making 

the  new  Allahabad  road. 

Plate  III.  Figures  71,  72  and  73. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — An  uncouth  figure,  perhaps  intended  for 
Hanumdn. 

R  everse. — Dots  and  marks,  some  of  which  look  like 
Arabic  characters. 

These  Coins  are  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  considerable 
numbers  :  they  occur  sometimes  of  silver. 
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Plate  IV. 

The  Coins  contained  in  this  plate  may  be  referred  to  the  dynasties  of 
the  south  of  India ,  especially  the  princes  of  Vijayanagar,  and  are  not 
therefore  of  very  high  antiquity  :  several  of  them,  have  been  delineated  by 
Major  Moor  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  admit  his  notion  of  them  to  be  correct, 
when  he  states  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  most  of  them  having  been 
struck  as  early  as  the  age  of  VikramAditya. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  74. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Concave,  Rama  crowned,  Sita  sits  by  him  : 
Lakshmana  is  on  his  right,  and  Bharata  on  his  left :  other 
figures  complete  the  groupe.  There  are  characters  below, 
but  they  are  of  doubtful  import,  although  they  offer  some 
analogies  to  old  forms  of  both  Nagari  and  Grandham  letters, 
and  may  possibly  form  the  words  the  assembly  of 

Rama.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  not  been  very  carefully 
copied  in  the  drawing. 

Reverse.— Convex,  a  figure  of  Hanuman,  with  cha¬ 
racters  that  may  be  read  Sri  Ramtswara. 

Coins  of  this  description  are  of  not  very  rare  occurrence,  apparently, 
in  the  south  of  India,  where  they  are  called  Rama  Tankas ,  or  Rama  Maras . 
The  present  drawing  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  belonging  to  the 
late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  which  was  obtained  at  Seringapatam ,  having 
been,  like  that  delineated  by  Major  Moor,  No.  10  of  his  plate  104,  part 
of  a  Collection  that  had  belonged  to  Tipu  Sultan.  According  to  the 
popular  belief,  these  coins  were  struck  by  Ramachandra  himself,  but  the 
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Rama  Tankas  are  enumerated  in  the  Rama  Raja  Charitra,  amongst  the 
Coins  paid  to  his  troops  by  Rama,  the  last  prince  of  V ijayanagar,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  coined  under  his  government.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as 
Major  Moor  supposes,  that  these  hollowed  Coins  were  never  generally 
current,  but  were  struck  for  particular  occasions,  as  offerings  to  D  eities 
or  distribution  on  festival  occasions  to  the  leading  individuals  of  the 
Royal  Court. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  75. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Concave.  The  coronation  of  RXma  as  before  : 

characters  below. 

0 

Reverse. — Convex.  Hanuman  as  before,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude. 

This  Coin  is  also  copied  from  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  made  for  Colonel 
Mackenzie.  It  is  the  same  as  that  figured  by  Major  Moor,  Plate  104, 
No-  10:  the  characters  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  plates,  and 
offer  in  neither  a  decypherable  legend,  although  it  might  be  guessed  to 
signify  something  like  Sri  Rdmachandrasya  Sabha. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  76. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Convex.  Four  figures,  representing  pro¬ 
bably  Rama,  attended  by  his  three  brothers  Lakshmana, 
Bharata,  and  Satrughna. 

Reverse. —  Concave.  Rama  and  Sita  seated,  attended 
by  Hanuman  and  Lakshmana,  the  latter  holding  the  impe¬ 
rial  Chattah  over  his  brother  s  head. 
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The  engraving  is  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Bowzer. 

Plate  IY.  Figure  77. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Concave.  Rama’s  coronation.  Hanuman  is 
below  the  throne. 

Reverse. — Convex.  A  double  triangle,  considered  as 
the  Rama  Y antra.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  border,  in 
the  departments  of  which  are  characters,  probably  cyphers 
conveying  a  Mantra,  or  mystical  formula,  sacred  to  Rama. 

From  a  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Mackenzie  Collection. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  78. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Concave.  Rama  crowned  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  Coin  is  embellished  with  a  kind  of  flower. 


Reverse. — Convex.  HanumAn  in  an  attitude  of  praise 
or  supplication  :  oneNagari  letter  appears  on  the  margin. 

This  is  also  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  Mackenzie  Collection  : 
the  originals  of  this  and  the  others  belonging  to  that  Officer  are  now  in 
the  Museum  at  the  India  House. 

Plate  IY.  Figure  79. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse.— The  usual  types  of  JagannAth,  attended  by 
Balarama  and  SubhadrA. 
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Reverse. — An  inscription  in  Deva  Nagari  ^ 

^  Sri  vira  vara  Purushottama  Deva,  1534. 

This  Coin  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  in  our  whole  series,  specifying 
the  prince  and  date.  Purushottama  Deva  was  Raja  of  Orissa  from 
A.  D.  1478  to  1503,  and  the  Samvat  year  1534  corresponds  with  the  year 
of  his  accession. 

The  engraving  is  taken  from  the  drawing  of  a  Coin  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Seymour. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  80. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse.— Dots. 

Reverse. — Part  of  an  inscription,  of  which  the  last  part 
is  Raya,  so  that  it  is  most  probably  a  Coin  of  some  one 
of  the  Vijayanagar  princes,  who  commonly  bore  that  title,  or 
it  may  be  a  Coin  of  Deva  Raya,  who  ruled  over  that  princi¬ 
pality  about  1430. 

It  is  copied  from  a  drawing  belonging  to  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  81. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Four  fish. 

Reverse. — An  inscription  in  square  characters. 

This  is  copied  from  a  drawing  in  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  and 
taken  probably  from  one  of  those  described  by  Major  Moor,  who  calls 
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them  Arjuna  ILuns,  and  states  that  about  twenty  of  them  were  found  in  a 
box  in  the  palace  at  Seringapcitam,  with  a  memorandum  in  Persian,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  these  Matsya,  or  Fish-marked  Coins,  were  the 
Coins  of  Arjuna,  and  were  seven  thousand  years  old.  The  letters  are 
termed  JBcilabandi. 

According  to  a  memorandum  accompanying  the  drawing,  these  Coins 
are  attributed  to  Parikshit,  the  sou  of  Arjuna,  and  successor  of  the 
Pandavas  on  the  throne  of  Hastincipiir ,  an  origin  as  little  probable  as  that 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Persian  paper.  The  Balabandi  characters,  which 
term  Major  Moor  was  unacquainted  with,  are  considered  to  be  the  old  or 
primitive  Mahratta  letters,  and  were  probably  a  modification  of  Nagari. 
What  the  characters  on  our  Coin  are  intended  for,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess, 
but  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  Major  Moor’s  Coins,  Plate  104,  Figure  9,  they 
may  be  designed  for  although  very  rude  and  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  reverse,  however,  of  his  other  specimen,  Figure  11,  is  an  inscription 
similar  to  one  on  the  reverse  of  our  figure  90 — a  coin  assigned  to  Vira 
Narasinha  Deva,  Raja  of  Vijayanagar.  In  that  case,  these  Matsya  Huns 
must  abate  something  of  their  pretensions  to  antiquity.  It  seems  not 
impossible,  however,  that  they  are  Coins  of  the  Belal  Rajas  of  Canara,  or 
even  of  the  Wadeyars  of  Mysur.  One  account  noticed  in  the  list  of  Coins 
in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  (Mackenzie  Collection,  Vol.  2,  App.  p.  225,) 
ascribes  them  to  the  Pandya  Rajas,  or  princes  of  Madura. 

Plate  IV.  Figures  82,  83,  84  and  85. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — The  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  an  elephant. 

Reverse. —  A  scroll. 

These  Coins  are  not  un frequent,  and  are  the  work  of  the  Gajapati 
princes  of  Orissa ,  who  reigned  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Several  of  them  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society,  and  others  were  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

Plate  IV.  Figures  86  and  87. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — Convex.  Blank. 

Reverse. — Concave.  A  flower  with  characters  on  the 
margin  :  the  two  together  furnish 

These  are  taken  from  drawings  in  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  possession, 
and  are  described  as  having  been  found  at  Tripeti  and  Handver.  I  rather 
suspect  they  are  the  same  as  those  termed  in  the  Catalogue  Kamald 
Madras ,  and  there  said  to  have  been  dug  up  at  Banawasi. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  88. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — A  figure  of  Varaha. 

R  everse. — A  legend,  which,  when  completed,  is  no 
doubt  TT^- 

This  is  a  Bijnagar  Hun ,  of  the  time  of  Krishna  Raya,  who  ruled  in 
the  first  part  of  the  16th  century,  or  1508-1530.  It  is  drawn  from  a  Coin 
in  my  possession.  There  were  several  in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  89. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

Obverse. — Uncertain  marks,  perhaps  intended  to  form 
a  figure. 


Reverse. — A  legend,  same  as  before. 
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This  is  also  a  Vijayanagar  Hun ,  or  Pratdpa,  from  the  title  Sri  Pratapa. 
It  is  copied  from  a  drawing  belonging  to  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

Plate  IV.  Figure  90. 

A  Gold  Coin. 

R  everse. — A  figure  standing  on  an  animal,  said  to  be 
Vishnu  on  a  lion,  typical  of  the  Narasinlia  Avatdr. 

Obverse. — Characters  which,  by  Colonel  Mackenzie’s 
Pundits,  were  asserted  to  be  Hala  Canara,  expressing  the 
name  Narasinha,  or  Sri  Vira  Narasinha  Deva,  Raja  of 
Vijayanagar ,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 


Plate  IV.  Figure  91. 


A  Gold  Coin. 


Obverse. — A  figure  seated. 


Reverse. — Characters  undecyplierable,  with  an  orna¬ 
mented  border. 

The  plate  is  taken  from  a  drawing  belonging  to  Colonel  Macken¬ 
zie  :  it  is  probably  of  the  Vijayanagar  or  late  currency. 

Plate  IV.  Figures  92,  93,  94,  and  95. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  double-headed  figure  of  Garura,  holding 
an  elephant  in  each  beak  and  each  claw. 


Reverse.- — A  legend  in  which  the  first  part  is  clearly 
enough  Sri  Pratapa  :  the  following  letters  are  less 

distinct,  but  are  apparently  intended  for 
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In  the  Catalogue  of  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  Coins,  the  Garuda  Mudras, 
are  ascribed  to  Vika  Ray  of  Coimbatur.  The  drawings  are  from  that 
Collection. 


Plate  IV.  Figures  96,  97,  and  98. 

Gold  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  figure  of  Vishnu  as  Venkata  Ramana. 

Reverse. — On  two  of  them  a  legend,  the  first  part  of 
which  in  one  is  distinctly  ;  on  the  third,  the  reverse 

is  blank. 

These  Coins  are  not  uncommon  :  the  drawings  are  made  from  some  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  or  in  mine  :  they  were  struck  by  Venkata- 
pati,  Raja  of  Chandragiriy  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Vijaynagar  kingdom.  Besides  these  specimens 
of  the  Coins  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty,  there  are  others  still  current  in 
the  South  of  India  in  very  considerable  numbers,  which  bear  at  least  the 
names  of  some  of  the  princes,  particularly  Krishna  Raya :  some  of  these 
are  given  by  Major  Moor,  and  others  are  noticed  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  Coins.  See  Mackenzie  Collection,  Vol.  2. 
Appendix. 


Plate  V.  Figures  101  to  108. 

Silver  Coins. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  Coins  frequently  found  by  the  late 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  in  all  parts  of  India.  They  are  thus  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  his  Coins. 

“  These  are  all  of  one  description ;  they  are  of  an  irregular  form,  being 
square,  angular,  round,  oval,  &c.,  they  bear  no  inscription,  are  notunfre- 
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quently  quite  plain,  and  in  any  case  have  only  a  few  indistinct  and 
unintelligible  symbols :  that  of  the  sun  or  a  star  is  most  common  and 
those  of  the  Lingam,  the  crescent,  and  the  figures  of  animals,  may  be 
traced :  these  Coins  are  very  numerous  throughout  India ,  but  particularly 
in  the  South  ;  their  weight  varies.” 

Plate  V.  Figures  109  to  113. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  rude  figure,  apparently  intended  for 
Hanuman. 

Reverse. — In  some  an  equally  rude  figure,  with  legend: 
that  of  figure  111  appears  to  be  Sri  RAma  NAtha. 

These  are  delineated  from  some  in  the  possession  of  the  Society, 
being  a  few  of  those  collected  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  at  Dipaldinna ,  and 

presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Government.  No.  Ill  is  copied  from  a 

\ 

drawing  of  one  found  at  Kandy  a,  in  Ceylon. 

Plate  V.  Figures  114,  115,  and  116. 

Copper  Coins. 

Obverse. — A  figure  of  rather  a  non-descript  animal. 
Reverse. — Rude  unintelligible  marks. 

These  are  from  the  same  collection  as  the  last,  being  part  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  ten  old  Coins  found  at  Dipaldinna.  (See  Mackenzie  Collection, 
Appendix  238.) 

Plate  V.  Figure  117,  & c. 

Lead  Coins. 

These  are  copied  from  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  of  Coins  of  Lead  found  at  JMahabelipuram  and  Nellore.  Various 
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figures  are  stamped  upon  them,  especially  the  Sinha  of  Durga  and  the 
Bull  of  Siva,  but  there  is  nothing  else  which  illustrates  their  origin,  or 
renders  them  of  any  interest  or  value. 


The  result  of  the  investigation  of  such  materials  as  we  possess 
towards  a  history  of  Hindu  Numismatics,  must  be  admitted  to  be  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  With  exception  of  a  few  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  no  one  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  any  individual  reign,  and  even 
the  general  appropriation  of  any  number  rests  upon  mere  conjecture. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Coins  perhaps  admit  of  being  classed  under  differ¬ 
ent  heads,  and  may  be  considered  as  contributions  to  the  illustration  of 
various  political  revolutions  in  India. 

The  first  series,  consisting  of  the  Copper  Coins,  Plate  II,  Figures  23, 
24  and  25,  are  wholly  of  a  Greek  or  mixed  Grecian  and  Persian  charac¬ 
ter,  and  belong  apparently  to  the  Bactrian  princes  of  Greek  or  Parthian 
descent :  they  are  connected  with  the  two  following  series  by  the  common 
symbol. 

% 

The  second,  and  much  more  extensive  series,  comprehending  most  of 
the  Coins  of  Plates  I.  and  II.,  bears  a  mixed  character,  and  combines 
Indian  figures  and  emblems  with  Scythian  or  Parthian  costume,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Coins  in  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  whilst  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of 
their  origin,  it  maybe  observed,  that  neither  on  the  older  nor  comparatively 
modern  remains  of  Persian  antiquity,  neither  in  the  sculptures  of  Perse- 
polis  or  Nakshi  Rustam ,  do  we  find  any  decided  resemblances  in  costume, 
characters,  or  minor  details,  such  as  to  authorise  a  conjecture  that  these 
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Coins  belonged  either  to  the  old  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persia ,  or  to  the 
Sassanian  kings.  The  remarkable  symbol,  the  high  but  conical  cap,  not 
to  speak  of  the  more  decidedly  Hindu  emblems,  are  not  visible  in  the 
Plates  of  Le  Bruyn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  nor  in  the  more  recent  deli¬ 
neations  of  Morier,  Ouseley,  and  Porter.  If  the  object  which  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  a  fire  altar,  be  what  it  is  supposed,  it  differs  widely 
from  the  altars  on  both  the  Arsacidan  and  Sassanian  Coins.  It  however 
it  be  held  in  the  hand  it  can  scarcely  be  an  altar,  and  that  such  is  the  case, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  sole  exception  I  have  met  with  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  I  have  not  found  any  thing  analogous  to  the  details  ot  our  Coins, 
as  on  Plate  156  of  Le  Bruyn,  he  gives  a  sculptured  fragment  found  at 
Persepolis ,  a  hand  grasping  a  very  similar  .article  to  that  on  several  of 
our  plates.  He  offers  no  conjecture  as  to  what  it  is  meant  to  represent, 
though  from  a  figure  of  the  same,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  Kerr  Porter, 
Plates  47  and  49,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  vase  or  bucket. 

The  third  series,  that  with  the  archer  on  one  face,  and  the  sitting 
figure  on  the  other,  is  apparently  Hindu ,  but  that  it  has  some  connexion 
with  the  preceding  is  evinced  by  the  presence  of  the  common  symbol,  and 
in  some  of  the  specimens  by  the  workmanship,  which  is  of  a  superior 
description,  and  may  be  indebted  to  Greek  art  for  its  superiority. 

Passing  over  single  specimens  of  uncertain  character,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  No.  28  of  Plate  1  and  43,  &c.  of  Plate  11,  as  constituting  a  fourth 
series  of  rude,  and  probably  purely  Hindu  fabric.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
however,  that  a  representative  of  this  class,  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  was  found  in  the  Tope  Manikyala ,  and  so  far  we  may  refer  all  the 
four  orders  to  a  prior  or  cotemporaneous  date  with  that  monument,  and 
possibly,  therefore,  to  the  ages  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  sera  of  Christianity, 
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The  fifth  series  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  the  11th  and  12th  cen¬ 
turies,  or  the  times  coeval  with  the  two  Mohammedan  invasions. 

Subsequently  to  that  date  few  Hindu  princes  in  Gangetic  Hindustan , 
were  allowed  to  strike  their  own  Coins,  and  it  is  to  the  south  of  India , 
theiefore,  that  we  must  look  for  a  further  supply.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  sixth  series,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  which  belongs  to 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  last  independant  Hindu  kingdom  of  any  considera¬ 
tion,  that  of  Vijayanagar. 

The  details  of  these  six  classes,  and  the  formation  of  others,  must 
be  left  to  future  enquiry,  the  conduct  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  researches  now  submitted  to  the  Society. 


Account  of  the  Excavations  of  Tope  Manikyala,  by 
Lieutenant-General  Ventura. 

Having  adverted  in  former  pages  to  the  discovery  of  ancient  Coins  in 
the  Punjab  by  General  Ventura,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  notice  the 
circumstance  at  more  length  on  the  present  occasion,  and,  in  justice  to 
the  first  explorer  of  the  monument,  in  his  own  'words. 

letter  from  General  Ventura  to  Messrs .  Alexander  and  Co. 


*'•'1 


Messieurs. 

■  j  M  , .  ,  DanS  le  Courant  du  1,,ois  d’  Avril  denier,  ™  trouvant  campii  anx 
environs  de  Manekiala,  (ville  du  cheval  anx  yeux  blancs,)  sous  laquelle  reposent  les  dteombres 

,Brande  Clte’  Je  fus  *  la  suite  de  la  decouverte  faite  prMdemment  sur  les  lienx  de 

medailles  portant  des  inscriptions  Grecqnes,  4  entreprendre  les  fouilles  d’  une  coupole,  dont  la 
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hauteur  &  la  circonference  prodigieuses,  les  ruiues  dont  elle  est  entouree,  revelent  un  de  ces 
monumens  de  1’  antiquite,  sur  les  quels  le  ravage  des  siecles,  n’ayant  qu’  une  prise  secondaire> 
sont  destines  par  leurs  fondateurs  a  transmettre  aux  Ages  futurs  la  memoire  du  temps  ancien> 
J’ai  poursuivi  ces  fouilles  pendant  deux  mois.  Desireux  aujourdliui  de  rnettre  A  jour  le  memoire 
&  le  resultat  de  ce  travail  gigantesque,  J’ai  l’honneur,  Messieurs,  de  vous  adresser  un  etat 
presentant  la  situation  du  lieux,  l’emploi  du  temps  &  les  trouvailles  faits ;  Je  vous  prie,  d’en 
donner  connaissance  A  la  Societe  Scientifique  de  Calcutta,  &  apres  I’  avoir  fait  traduire  en 
anglais,  Je  vous  serai  oblige  de  le  faire  inserer  dans  les  Journaux  de  cette  ville. 

Mon  opinion  particuliere  basee  sur  des  conjectures,  il  est  vrai,  mais  sur  la  prAsque  certitude 
qu’un  Roi  seulement  a  pu  ordonner  un  si  grand  travail,  me  porte  a  croire,  que  1A  a  existe  la 
ville  de  Bucepbalia  batie  par  Alexandre  en  l’honneur  de  son  clieval  &  que  l’inscription  que 
porte  la  seconde  boite  peut  se  rattaclier  aux  AvAnemens  qui  ont  signalA  le  passage  de  ce  grand 
Capitaine  dans  ces  contrees. 

Je  recommande,  Messieurs,  A  votre  bienveillance  le  soin  de  me  faire  connoitre  que  vous 
aver  bien  voulu  remplir  mes  desirs  A  cet  Agard. 

Recevez  la  nouvelle  assurance  de  ma  consideration  distinguee  &  de  mon  estime. 

Le  Chr.  General  Ventura. 


ETAT  des  iravaux  faits  par  M.  Le  Chevalier  Ventura,  General  cT  Infant  erie  an  Ser¬ 
vice  de  Maharudja  Randjit  Singh  Bahdclour,  pour  les  fouilles  d' une  Coupole  de 
Soixante  quinze  pieds  de  hauteur,  sur  Trois  cent  Soixante  quinze  de  circonference, 
situee  d  Manekiala,  sur  les  Ruines  d’une  grande  cite  d  quarante  miles  de  Djilim 
( Ancien  Hydaspa )  32°  Latitude  72°  Longitude  meridien  de  Paris. 


Le  27  Avril,  1830.  Les  fouilles  ont  Ate  commencees  tout  A  fait  au  bas  de  la  coupole  du 
cote  du  midi,  ou  n’ayant  rencontre  que  d’immenses  decombres,  Tissue  n’a  puAtre  pratiquee. 

Le  28  ditto.  Le  cliapeau  de  la  coupole  a  ete  entarne;  on  a  trouve,  a  trois  pieds  sous  terre, 
six  medailles. 

Le  1  Mai.  On  a  decouvert  un  carre  parfait  A  douze  pieds,  tres  bien  etabli  au  centre,  bati 
regulierement  en  pierres  de  taille  &  tres  bien  conserve ;  apres  avoir  creuse  dix  pieds,  on  a  trouve 
une  Medaille  au  milieu  d’  un  bloc  de  teri’e. 


Le  6  ditto, 
vingt  un  pieds. 


On  a  trouve  une  Medaille  en  argent  &  six  en  cuivre  A  la  profondeur  de 
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Le  8  Mai.  On  a  trouv6  une  Boite  en  fer  qui  a  £te  brisee  par  nn  coup  de  piocbe;  il  y  avait 
dans  cette  premiere  Boite  une  seconde  Boite  en  or,  contenant  une  Medaille  merae  matiere,  & 
une  Bague  idem,  surmonte  d’  une  pierre  on  l’on  decouvre  des  caracteres,  trois  grandes  Me- 
dailies  en  argent  &  trois  petites,  bn  morceau  de  Rubis,  le  tout  au  bas  du  carre  dont  la  batisse 
reguliere  s’est  terminee  la. 

Le  12  ditto.  On  a  poursuivi  les  travaux  jusqu’  b  la  profondeur  de  trente-six  pieds  oil  on 
a  trouve  une  Medaille  en  cuivre. 

Le  22  ditto.  Comme  on  supposait  qu’  on  ne  trouverait  plus  rien  dans  le  centre  de  la  cou- 
pole  a  cause  de  la  discontinuation  du  carre,  on  a  fait  uneouverture  du  cote  dunord  de  la  hauteur 
de  six  pieds  sur  la  largeur  de  douze ;  on  a  poursuivi  les  travaux  des  deux  cotes. 

Le  25  ditto.  On  a  atteint  la  profondeur  de  quarante  cinq  pieds,  et  c’est  en  otant  une  grosse 
pierre  de  taille  qu’  on  a  trouve  dessous  une  pierre  carree  au  milieu  de  la  quelle  etait  un  trou 
rond,  et  au  milieu  de  ce  trou  une  Boite  en  cuivre  et  un  cylindre,  ayant  b  sa  droite  &  a  sa 
gauche  nne  petite  ouverture  :  au  centre  du  cylindre  se  trouvait  un  morceau  de  linge  blancdans 
lequel  etait  enveloppe  un  morceau  de  cristal  de  roche  travaille  et  un  autre  petit  cylindre  casse 
et  en  or. 

Le  27  ditto.  A  la  profondeur  de  cinquante  quatre  pieds  on  a  trouv6  une  medaille  en  cuivre. 

Le  29  ditto.  On  a  trouve  un  trou  irregulier  de  la  largeur  de  six  lignes  h  la  profondeur  de 
soixante  quatre  pieds;  on  a  decouvert  dedans  une  Bague  en  cuivre  argentee,  surmontee  d’  une 
pierre  rouge,  une  medaille  en  cuivre  &  un  hhar-moure  (pucelage,  cyprcea  moneta )  :  a  dix  lignes 
plus  bas  une  bague  en  fer  et  trois  medailles  :  le  trou  suivi  dans  la  meme  direction. 

Le  31  ditto.  On  a  decouvert  une  immense  pierre  qui  couvrait  presque  toute  la  surface:  on 
a  ote  cette  pierre  et  Ton  a  apperju  un  petit  Bassin  bati  en  pierres  &  en  chaux,  d’  un  pied  de  hau¬ 
teur  &  d’  un  de  largeur;  au  milieu  se  trouvait  hermetiquement  fermes,  savoir — - 

1°.  Une  Boite  en  fer  contenant  un  liqulde  compose. 

2°.  Dans  la  Boite  en  fer,  une  seconde  Boite  en  metal  compose,  ayant  uno 
pyramide  au  milieu  du  couvert  et  autour  du  couvert,  une  inscription  :  cette  Boite  contenait  aussi 
un  liquide  compose,  et  cinq  medailles. 

3°.  Dans  la  seconde  Boite  une  troisieme  en  or,  contenant  un  liquide  com¬ 
pose,  &  melange  avec  une  espece  d’  ambre  brise,  deux  medailles  en  or,  1’  une  grande  &  1’  autre 
petite,  &  un  morceau  de  fiscelle  nouee, 

Dans  le  meme  bassin  &  sur  le  m6me  niveau,  on  a  trouve  une  collection  de  quarante  quatre 
medailles  en  Cuivre, 
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Le  2  Jum.  A  trois  piecls  plus  bas  une  medaille. 

Le  3  ditto.  A  trois  pieds  plus  bas  six  medailles. 

Le  8  Juin,  1830.  L’  ouverture  d’  en  bas  et  celle  d’  en  liaut  se  sont  reunies,  &  P  on  a  trouve 

la  terre  :  les  travaux  ont  ete  poursuivis  jusqu’  a  vingt  pieds  en  dessous  du  niveau  de  la  coupole 

sans  rien  trouver.  Les  pluies  ont  necessite  la  discontinuation  de  1  entreprise.  M.  Ventura  a 
F  intention  de  les  continuer  pour  que  les  fouilles  soient  faites  sur  tous  les  points. 


The  letter  having  been  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Colonel 
Young,  General  Ventura  was  addressed  for  further  information,  in  reply 
to  which  he  sent  to  the  Society  a  revised  statement  of  his  labours,  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  above,  and  impressions  in  wax  of  three  of  the 
Coins.  From  these  again,  a  number  of  impressions  were  taken  in  biscuit  by 
Mr.  Prinsep,  and  the  Figures  1  of  Plate  I,  and  35  and  43  of  Plate  II, 
delineated  and  engraved  from  the  same.  Subsequently  similar  Coins 
have  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  3Ianikyala  by  Lieutenant  Burnes  : 
two  of  which  he  sent  to  Calcutta.  One  is  not  decypherable  satisfactorily, 
but  the  other  has  been  delineated  and  engraved  as  No.  25  of  Plate  II.* 

Of  the  origin  of  these  Coins,  a  conjecture  has  been  already  expressed. 
Coin  25,  is  probably  a  Bactrian  Coin,  two  of  the  others  are  Indo- 
Scythic,or  Coins  of  the  princes  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  and  one  is  the  rude  Coin  of  a  Hindu  sovereign. 

Some  of  the  impressions  taken  of  the  Coins  in  Calcutta ,  were  sent  to 
Paris ,  and  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  contains  two  short 
notices  of  them  by  M.  Reinaud  and  M.  J.  Saint  Martin.  The 
latter  gentleman  gives  a  particular  description  of  our  figure  1  Plate  I,  and 

#  A  subsequent  communication  from  Lieutenant  Burnes,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  Plates  I. 
and  II.  had  been  transmitted,  states  that  all  the  Coins  found  at  Manikyala  were  of  a  type  analogous 
to  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30.  He  mentions  also  having  found  a  Coin  very  like  No.  26  at  Balkh. 
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readspart  of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse  NANOBA0OY _ -PKIKOY— 

and  on  the  reverse  MANAOBA. . .  .TO,  but  he  remarks  that  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  and  those  in  better  preservation  are  necessary  before 
any  attempt  can  be  made  to  interpret  the  Greek  and  Indian  inscriptions 
observable  on  the  Coins.  He  as.cribes  them,  however,  to  Greek  or 
Asiatic  Piinces,  who  inherited  the  authority  of  Alexander’s  successors 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Indus. 

With  regard  to  the  remarkable  building  at  Manikyala ,  in  or  near  which 
these  Coins  were  found,  it  was  first  visited  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  his 
return  from  his  mission  to  Cabul.  A  plate  of  it  is  given  in  his  work.  On  the 
march  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hydaspes,  a  party  from  his  camp  set  out  on  a 
search  for  the  remains  of  Taxila ,  the  capital  of  Alexander’s  ally  Taxiles, 
or  more  correctly  Taksha-sitt* ,  the  name  of  the  Hindu  city  which 
the  late  Colonel  Wilford  conjectured  was  situated  in  this  direction. 
The  party  met  with  no  ruins  or  remains  of  an  ancient  city  except  this 
building,  resembling  a  cupola  in  its  outline,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  solid 
structure  on  alow  artificial  mound.  It  was  about  seventy  feet  high,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference,  cased  in  most  parts  with 
stone,  but  in  some  parts  apparently  unfinished  :  some  broad  steps  led  to 
the  base  which  was  encircled  by  a  moulding  about  eight  feet  high.  This 
was  surmounted  by  a  perpendicular  wall  for  about  six  feet  from  whence  the 
building  continued  in  a  spherical  form.  Mr.  Elphinstone  adds,  “There 
was  nothing  at  all  Hindoo  in  the  appearance  of  this  building.  Most  of  the 
party  thought  it  decidedly  Grecian.  It  was  indeed  as  like  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture  as  any  building  which  Europeans  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
could  now  construct  by  the  hands  of  unpractised  native  builders.”  The 
structure  was  termed  by  the  natives,  the  Tope,  the  mound  or  tumulus  of 
Manikyala.  No  opportunity  offered  for  any  examination  of  the  Tope  or 


*  laterally  Pierre  de  taille,  as  if  the  city  was  famous  for  its  stone  buildings. 
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its  vicinity :  the  mission  having  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  on  their 
return. 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  paper  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  on  the  Remains 
of  the  Buddhists  in  India ,  notices  this  building,  and  says  of  it  “  although 
its  origin  is  unknown,  yet  in  its  hemispherical  form  and  whole  appear¬ 
ance  it  carries  with  it  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  a  magnificent  Daqope 
(a  Bauddhct  shrine)  constructed  at  a  remote  period  by  persons  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  faith.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  the  character  of  the  monument.  It  is  a  well  known  peculiarity 
of  the  Bauddha  religion,  to  enshrine  relics  of  a  Buddha,  his  hair,  teeth, 
nails,  &c.  in  solid  masses  of  masonry,*  and  the  caskets  or  boxes  found  in 
the  present  instances  may  have  originally  contained  some  such  exuviae. 
The  existence  of  a  Bauddha  monument  is  not  incompatible  with  Colonel 
Wilford’s  notion  that  here  stood  the  city  of  Taxiles ,  especially  as  we  know 
the  religion  of  Buddha  flourished  at  an  early  age  in  Cashmir ,  and  that 
the  Hindus,  in  the  days  of  the  Malm  Bharat ,  looked  upon  the  people  of 
the  Punjab  as  little  better  than  outcastes.  The  city  could  not  have  been 
Bucephala,  as  General  Ventura  supposes — for  Arrian  states  that  Alex¬ 
ander  built  that  city  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilydaspes ,  at  the  place  where  he 
crossed  the  river.  The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  country  between 
the  Indus  and  Ilydaspes  was  governed  by  Taxiles,  who  was  reasonably 
apprehensive  of  the  ambition  ofPoRus,  the  sovereign  of  the  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Ilydaspes.  But  although  Manikyala  and  Takshasila  may 
have  been  the  same  place,  the  monument  in  question  is,  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Coins,  subsequent  to  Alexander  and  to  the  first  Bactrian 
princes.  It  is  also  obvious  that  they  are  of  different  mras,  and  the  monu- 


*  Whence  the  term  Dagope — or  Deha — the  body;  Gopa,  what  preserves. 
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ment  is  of  course  of  more  recent  date  than  the  most  modern  of  the  Coins. 
The  subversion  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  brings  us  within  little  more  than 
a  century  of  Christianity  ;  and  about  that  time,  and  for  one  or  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  it,  we  know  from  Chinese  accounts,  as  well  as  from  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  that  the  Buddhist  religion  flourished,  especially 
in  Bactria  and  the  north  western  provinces  of  India , — circumstances 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  supposed  origin  and  history  of  the  monument, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  its  being  a Bauddha  structure,  and  rendering  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  erected  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 
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REMARKS 
ON  THE  PORTION  OF 

THE  DIONYSIACS  OF  NONNUS 

RELATING  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


By  H.  H.  WILSON,  Esq. 


Secretary  A.  S. 


In  the  Ninth  volume  (page  93)  of  the  Researches,  the  late  Colonel  Wil- 
ford,  quoting  the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus,  asserts  that  they  are  really  the 
history  of  the  Malta  Bharata ,  or  Great  War.  A  certain  Dionysius,  he 
continues,  “  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Mahabharata  in  Greek,  which  is 
lost ;  but  from  the  few  fragments  remaining,  it  appears  that  it  was  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  Nonnus,  and  he  entitled  his  work  Bassarica .”  The 
Dionysiacs ,  he  states,  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Mahabharata  in  Sanscrit, 
such  as  some  emigrations  from  India,  which  it  is  highly  probable  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  bloody  war. 

Sir  William  Jones  had  a  different  notion  of  the  Dionysiacs ,  although 
he  also  was  disposed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them  and  a  Hindu  Poem, 
the  Ramayana.  He  expresses  himself  confident  that  an  accurate  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  two  Poems  would  establish  the  identity  of  Dionysos  and  the 
elder  Rama. 
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Opinions  coming  from  such  quarters  could  not  fail  to  carry  due  weight 
with  them,  and  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  analogies  are  traceable 
between  the  Poem  of  Nonnus  and  one  or  other  of  the  Great  Indian  Epics. 
The  precise  nature  of  these  analogies  has  not,  however,  yet  been  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  undetermined  how  far  the  Egyptian  Poet  derived  his 
materials  from  an  Indian  source.  The  enquiry  is  of  historical  as  well  as 
ol  literary  value.  If  a  Sanscrit  work  really  supplied  the  Dionysiacs  with 
any  part  of  their  subject,  we  obtain  an  additional  step  in  the  chronology 
of  the  original,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  traditions  which  it  preserves. 

That  any  affinity  between  Dionysos  and  Rama  is  evinced  by  the 
Dionysiacs  as  compared  with  the  Rdmayana ,  is  an  assertion  which  that 
comparison  will  scarcely  justify.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
heroes  in  name  or  attributes,  nor  the  course  of  events,  and  the  whole  iden¬ 
tity  lesolves  itself  into  whatever  likeness  Hanuman  and  his  apes  may  be 
thought  to  bear  to  Pan  and  his  Satyrs.  The  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Jones  lested,  therelore,  on  more  unsatisfactory  grounds  than  he  suspected. 
With  the  Mahdbhdrat  there  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  less  questionable  affinity, 
but  we  can  scarcely  admit  with  Wilford  that  the  work  of  Nonnus  is  the 
history  of  the  Great  War,  or  that  it  supplies  any  deficiencies  in  the  Sans¬ 
crit  composition.  In  order,  however,  to  set  this  in  a  clearer  light,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  advert  briefly  to  the  subjects  of  the  Rdmayana  and 
Mahdhbarat ,  and  to  detail  more  at  length  such  portions  of  the  Dionysiacs 
as  lelate  to  events  of  which  India  is  the  site  or  theme. 

The  Rdmayana  relates,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  event  in  the  life  of 
Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya ,  or  Oude.  Having  been  banished  by  his  father 
Dasaratha,  he  adopted  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  forests  at  the  sources 
of  the  Goddveri,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Lakshmana  and  his  wife 
Sita.  The  latter  being  stolen  from  him  by  Ravana,  king  of  Lanca,  Rama, 
w  ith  the  assistance  of  Sugriva,  king  of  the  monkeys,  or  foresters  and 
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mountaineers  of  Karndta,  invaded  the  capital  of  the  ravisher,  took  it,  killed 
Ravana  in  battle,  established  Vibhishana,  that  monarch  s  brother,  on  the 
throne,  and  returned  to  Ayodhya ,  of  which,  his  father  being  dead,  he 
assumed  the  sovereignty. 

The  Mahabhdrat  details  the  dissensions  of  the  Pdndava  and  Kaurava 
princes,  who  were  cousins  by  birth,  and  rival  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Hcistinapur.  The  latter  were  at  first  successful,  and  compelled  the  former 
to  secrete  themselves  for  a  season,  until  they  contracted  an  alliance  with 
a  powerful  prince  in  the  Punjab ,  when  a  part  of  the  kingdom  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  them.  Subsequently,  this  was  lost  by  the  Pandavas  at  dice,  and  they 
were  again  driven  into  exile,  from  which  they  emerged  to  assert  their  rights 
in  arms.  All  the  princes  of  India  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  con¬ 
tending  kinsmen,  and  a  series  of  battles  ensued  at  Kurukshetra ,  the 
modern  Tahnesar ,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Duryodhana  and  the 
other  Kaurava  princes,  and  the  elevation  of  Yudhishthira,  the  elder  of 
the  Pdndava  brothers,  to  the  supreme  sovereignty  over  India. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  Dionysiacs  which  I 
have  noticed  above,  premising,  however,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
done  more  than  cursorily  inspected  the  work,  in  order  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  its  details.  Sir  William  Jones  acknowledges  he  never  read  more  than 
half  of  it,  and  those  to  whom  the  composition  is  known  will  probably  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  to  have  perused  even  so  much  was  a  proof  of  no 
ordinary  patience  and  assiduity.  The  general  character  of  the  poena  is  so 
far  Indian  and  Pauranic,  that  it  is  of  extreme  prolixity,  and  the  course  of 
the  story  is  incessantly  interrupted  by  mythological  episodes  more  curious 
in  general  than  instructive  or  interesting. 

Nonnus  was  a  native  of  Patiopolis,  in  Egypt ,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  In  mature  years  he 
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became  a  Christian  monk.  The  hero  of  his  poem  is  Bacchus  or  Dionysos, 
one  of  whose  exploits  is  the  conquest  of  India,  to  which  several  books  are 
devoted.  It  is  with  these  only  that  we  are  concerned,  and  in  adverting  to 
them  more  particularly,  I  shall  point  out  wlrat  appear  to  be  coincident 
with  Indian  traditions  or  belief. 

The  first  twelve  books  are  occupied  with  a  variety  of  matters  wholly 
unconnected  with  India;  but  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter  sends  Iris  to 
Bacchus  to  direct  him  to  force  the  impious  Indians  to  drink  wine  and  cele¬ 
brate  nocturnal  orgies,  or  to  expel  them  from  Asia.  The  king  of  the 
Indians  is  named  Deriades,  and  it  is  not  a  very  rash  etymological  specu¬ 
lation  to  find  in  this  an  affinity  to  the  Knru  prince  Duryodhana. 

In  the  fourteenth  book,  Bacchus  advances  with  his  army  against  the 
Indian  Prince,  or  General,  Astrais,  whom  he  defeats  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  or  marsh  of  Astakis.  After  the  victory,  the  water  is  changed  to 
wine,  and  the  Indians  are  delighted  with  the  new  beverage.  Bacchus 
next  proceeds  to  the  river  Chalu,  the  waters  of  which  being  converted  to 
wine,  the  Indians  become  intoxicated,  and  dropping  asleep,  fall  easy  cap¬ 
tives  to  the  motley  groupe  of  Corybantes,  Centaurs,  Satyrs  and  Nymphs, 
of  whom  the  Dionysian  host  is  composed. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  books  are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  story 
of  NiKiEA,  a  maiden  addicted  to  the  chase,  residing  in  a  cave  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  attended  by  lions,  and  inexorably  cruel  to  her  lover  Hymnus. 
Bacchus  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  makes  her  intoxicated,  and  violates 
her.  She  kills  herself,  and  Bacchus  after  his  victory  over  the  Indians 
built  a  town  termed  Nykcea,  after  the  Astakian  nymph.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  considered  peculiarly  of  Indian  origin.  The  term 
Astakian  may  have  been  obtained  from  Arrian,  who  mentions  the  Astakeni 
as  an  Indian  people  dwelling  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus ;  and  the 
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town  of  Nykcea  may  have  a  similar  origin,  being  borrowed  from  the  city 
Nysa,  the  birth-place  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  the  tribe  Nyscei,  whom  the 
fabulous  writers  amongst  the  Greeks  considered  to  be  a  colony  settled  in 
India  by  Bacchus  on  his  invasion  of  that  country.  It  is  important  to 
remark,  however,  that  the  reading  of  Nonnus  is  Nihcca,  not  only  after  the 
nymph,  but  after  wcri  victory,  and  we  might  fancy  this  a  translation  of 
some  Jay  a  pur  a  in  the  west  of  India  ;  but  to  admit  this  reading,  would  be 
fatal  to  speculations  founded  on  the  earlier  terms  Nusa  or  Nysa,  N van.  It 
is  not  easy  to  trace,  in  original  authors,  any  Sanscrit  terms  equivalent  for 
Nysa  or  Nyscei  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  Greeks.  The 
identity  of  Naishada  and  iN iysa  intimated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  cannot  be 
readily  recognised,  especially  as  the  former  was  in  the  South  and  the  latter 
in  the  North  of  India.  Neither  of  them  was  the  birth-place  of  Rama,  nor 
entitled  to  the  designation  Dionysiopolis,  even  if  Rama  bore  such  an  appel¬ 
lation  as  Dionysos ;  but  none  of  his  names  approach  to  such  a  denomination. 
Wilford’s  Deva-Nahusha  is  not  a  whit  more  admissible,  as  although  the 
latter  be  the  name  of  a  king,  it  is  never  compounded  with  Deva— nor  has 
the  history  of  Nahusha  any  thing  in  common  with  that  of  Bacchus. 
How  far,  indeed,  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Deity’s  invasion  of  India, 
or  of  his  origin,  and  that  of  his  emblems,  his  worship,  and  the  use 
of  wine,  from  thence,  are  traceable  in  Sanscrit  writers,  is  yet  to  be 
investioated.  To  all  attempts  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  reference  to 
Siva,  in  his  Pauranic  or  Tantrika  character,  it  is  a  serious  objection 
that  the  authorities  which  depict  him  in  the  light  ot  a  Bacchanal,  are 
probably  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  subsequent  to  the  sera  of 
Christianity.  The  name  of  Bcigisa  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with, 
except  in  Sir  Wm.  Jones’s  remarks,  and  in  its  etymological  purport, 
<  Lord  of  Speech,’  it  has  little  connexion  with  either  Siva  or  Bacchus. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  book,  Bacchus  again  enters  India, 
where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  Bronchus,  a  pastoial  Chief,  inhabiting 
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a  cavern,  amongst  the  mountains  of  Alybes,  on  the  river  Gendis.  Bacchus 
teaches  the  mountaineers  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  It  requires  more  ingenuity  than  I  pretend  to,  to  discover  any 
thing  decidedly  Hindu  in  these  occurrences. 

Astrais,  the  former  commander  of  the  Indians,  applies  to  a  Chief 
named  Orontes,  for  succour.  Orontes  is  the  son  of  the  River  Deity 
Ilydaspes ,  and  father-in-law  ol  Deriades.  He  raises  an  army  against 
Bacchus,  and  by  the  course  of  the  story  it  should  appear  that  he  is  the 
aggressor,  invading  Asia  Minor  or  Lydia.  Being  overthrown,  he  kills 
himself  rather  than  submit,  calling  upon  the  sun  and  earth  and  holy  water, 
“  the  God  of  the  Indians,’’  to  witness  his  determination  to  reject  the  yoke 
of  the  effeminate  Bromius  : 

Ov  'TTtO  o[JjZv  B goyjico  &/fkv([govi  f/jccgrvgug  sKzav 
Hs Xiov  zcct  yaiav  are^ovu,  xui  Szov  hhuv 
Kyiov  vbajo. 

This  adjuration  does  bear  an  Indian  character,  and  although  the  name 
Orontes  does  not  offer  any  very  close  approximation  to  a  Sanscrit  ori¬ 
ginal,  it  may  possibly  be  derived  from  Arindas  or  Arindamas,  “the  sub¬ 
duer  ol  enemies,’’  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  Hindu  warriors  and 
kings.  At  the  same  time,  Nonnus  is  not  the  inventor  of  this  story  ;  for 
two  centuries  before  his  time  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  a  tradition  in 
Syria,  that  an  Indian  warrior  had  fallen  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  which  was  thence  named  after  him.  He  also  mentions  that  a 
skeleton,  eleven  cubits  long,  having  been  found  near  the  river,  the  Syrians 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Claros,  which  replied  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
skeleton  of  the  Indian  hero.  Nonnus  says  that  the  Hamadryads  interred 
Orontes  on  the  banks  of  the  Daphne,  and  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  :  “the 
General  of  the  army,  the  Indian  Orontes,  after  defying  Bacchus,  lies 
here  killed  by  his  own  right  hand.” 

Bdzxov  upirwag  ffrgarvg  T^og  v&afo 
A.vT07rovco  Trcckayjtf  hihcclyf/jivog  Ivdog  O cwttjj. 
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Part  of  the  Indians  found  a  refuge  in  Mount  Taurus,  whence  they 
returned  to  India,  but  the  curly-haired  Blemys,  king  of  the  ruddy  Indians, 
submitted  to  Bacchus.  He,  itappeared,  held  Deriades,  his  rule  and  man¬ 
ners  in  abhorrence  :  his  own  country  was  Arabia  Felix,  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  iEgypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  becoming  king  of  the  latter  country,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  after  him  Blemyes.  This  is  no  more  than 
the  version  which  Nonnus  chuses  to  give  of  the  old  and  numerous  tradi¬ 
tions  that  identified  the  Indians  and  Ethiopians,  as  intimated  by  Philos- 
tratus,  who  speaks  of  Ethiopian  colonies  of  Indians,  cultivating  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  ancestors,  the  wisest  of  mankind.—  Life  of  Apollonius ,  b.  6. 
ch.  16. 

Bacchus,  following  up  his  advantage,  marches  towards  India,  and  is 
met  on  his  way  by  Staphylus,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  with  his  son  Botr  ys, 
and  on  the  visit  of  the  Divinity  to  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  he, 
his  son,  his  wife  Methe,  and  an  old  man  named  Pithus,  are  introduced 
to  the  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  become  intoxicated.  The  males 
are  finally  metamorphosed  into  the  articles  their  names  imply,  or  StapJujle 
a  grape,  Botnjs  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  Pethos  a  barrel,  whilst  Methe 
signifies  intoxication.  The  whole  is  therefore  merely  a  diffuse  pun,  or 
series  of  puns,  although  the  late  Col.  Wilford  was  disposed  to  detect 
Sanscrit  etymologies  under  these  appellations,  Pita  or  Pitri — and  Mdtd 
or  Mai ,  by  which  designations  Siva  and  Bhavani  are  often  worshipped, 
and  are  so  particularly,  according  to  him,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Staphyle  he  would  resolve  into  Ashta  plialam ,  the  eight-leaved  Lotus, 
the  type  of  the  great  universal  mother.  Mata ,  drunk,  has  possibly  some 
relation  to  Methe. 

We  have  in  the  eighteenth  book  a  new  origin  for  the  Indians,  who  are 
descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Terra ,  or  Giants,  named  Indus,  cast  down 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter  in  the  Saturnian  war. 

o  5 
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The  two  next  books  are  chiefly  occupied  with  an  Episodical  war 
between  Bacchus  and  Lycurgus,  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Arabs. 
On  the  submission  of  the  latter,  the  story  of  the  Indian  war  is  resumed  in 
the  twenty-first  book. 

In  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  Bacchus,  Deriades  declares  that  he 
does  not  offer  worship  to  Jove  or  Saturn,  or  the  celestial  Gods,  or  the  Sun 
or  Planets,  and  that  the  Earth  and  Water  are  his  only  Deities. 

S(JjOI  yzyoLCiffi  zai  yot iccy  zai  udcog. 

This  is  not  quite,  perhaps,  an  exact  representation  of  ancient  Hindu 
notions ;  but  we  find  the  elements  appealed  to  in  preference  to  the  chief 
persons  of  the  Pantheon  in  poems  of  an  early  date.  Thus  in  the  Uttara 
Rama  Cheritra,  the  Ganges  is  declared  to  be  the  peculiarly  tutelary  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  house  of  Ragha — and  Rama,  on  deserting  his  wife,  invokes  the 
Earth  to  protect  her.  The  formulae  of  the  Yedas  are  constantly  addressed 
to  the  elements,  and  especially  to  Fire. 

The  Indians  awaited  the  approach  of  Bacchus  on  both  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Thureis  commanded  on  the  west,  and  Deriades  on  the  east 
bank:  the  river  was  also  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  boats.  Thureis  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  alarmed,  and  blaming  the  conduct  of  Morrheus  and  the 
foolish  Deriades  :  he  however  attacks  the  enemy,  but  is  defeated  and 
driven  across  the  river,  in  which  numbers  of  the  Indians  are  drowned. 

Mor-rheus  is  possibly,  as  conjectured  by  Wilford,  (R.  A.  ix.  72,)  a 
corruption  of  Maharaja ,  or  Ma-raj — Moireis ,  according  to  Hesychius, 
being  the  Indian  term  for  king,  and  Mai  implying  great. 

In  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books,  the  followers  of  Bacchus 
cross  the  Hydaspes  by  various  means,  amongst  which  is  that  of  inflated 
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skins,  still  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab .  Azgpan  (pvGctks®  htykrg zv 
hddv  'Yhctavriv.  The  Hydaspes  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the  Bacchic  host, 
but  their  leader  sets  the  river  and  surrounding  country  on  fire.  The  river 
submits,  and  its  waters  are  turned  to  wine.  The  division  under  Deriades 
is  defeated,  and  retreats  to  the  town,  which,  besides  being  strongly  fortified, 
was  defended  by  its  position  amongst  the  mountains.  We  have  here  an 
intimation  that  the  name  of  Deriades  is  connected  with  the  word  for  battle. 

Ar/Piu^g  zxi  dygiv  &tcow(JjOV  uxknrzv  Iv’drng. 

The  Sanscrit  etymology  of  Duryodhana  has  a  similar  purport  as  would 
appear  to  be  intended  for  Deriades,  being  Dur ,  bad  or  strenuously,  and 
Yudh  to  fight,  or  Yodha  war,  battle. 

The  rest  of  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  are  filled  with 
old  classical  tales,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Indian  war,  which,  it  is 
incidentally  mentioned,  will  not  be  terminated  for  six  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-sixth  book,  Deriades  again  prepares 
for  war,  and  a  curious  enumeration  ensues  of  his  forces  and  their  Chiefs. 
Agrceus  and  Phlogius  are  the  two  principal  generals.  The  troops  are 
from  Kyra  and  JBaidion,  on  the  Ombelus  river  ;  from  the  strong  hold  of 
Rodoes ,  conjectured  by  Major  Wilford  to  be  Rotas,  and  from  the  Para- 
pamisan  mountains,  the  western  portion  of  the  Imaus  or  Himalaya  chain — 
from  the  lofty  Esineus  and  Gazos,  which  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  in  the 
modem  Gizni .  Next  come  the  Dards,  with  whom  we  are  familiar  in  Hindu 
history  as  the  Daradas,  or  mountaineers,  on  the  borders  of  Kashmir — the 
Prasii — the  Prdchya,  or  eastern  tribes — the  Salangoe,  rich  in  gold — the 
Zabii,  with  curled  hair,  under  their  king  Palthanor,  whom  Bacchus, 
after  the  war,  removed  to  Thebes  and  the  banks  of  the  Ismene — Did- 
nasus,  who  is  here  termed  the  father  of  Orontes,  and  his  other  son,  the  king 
Morrheus,  burning  to  revenge  on  Bacchus  the  death  of  his  brother;  he 
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especially  commands  the  people  of  JEthre ,  the  city  of  the  sun,  Anthem 
abounding  in  shrubs,  in  which  Wilford  recognises  Oude,  and  the 
reedy  Orylcea.  Also  Nesaia,  Melciine  and  Patalinne ,  with  a  saline  soil. 
The  latter  is  readily  identifiable  with  the  Indo-Scythic  towrn  Patalene ,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  With  these  march  the  hairy-breasted  Dusscei 
and  Sabiri — the  latter  possibly  the  Suviras  or  Subiras  of  the  Puranas. 
Also  the  men  who  sleep  wrapped  up  in  their  own  ears.  These  are  com¬ 
manded,  apparently,  under  the  Maharaja  by  Bringus — a  Hindu  name, 
either  Bhrigus  or  Bhringas — Danyklos,  Hippurus  and  Tectaphor. 
The  old  story  of  the  Grecian  daughter  is  told  of  this  Chief,  and  having 
been  condemned  by  Deriades  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison,  his  life  was 
preserved  by  his  daughter’s  milk,  which  circumstance  becoming  known  to 
the  king,  he  restored  the  prisoner  to  freedom.  The  JBolingi  are  under  his 
command.  The  Arachosians  march  under  Ginglon,  Thureis  and  Hippal- 
mos.  The  Derses,  armed  with  bows,  are  commanded  by  Habrathous,  an 
unwilling  auxiliary,  labouring  under  the  disgrace  of  having  had  his  head 
shaved  by  order  of  Deriades — a  mark  of  infamy,  it  is  said,  amongst  the 
Indians,  Woig  ynzgov  mihg — and  this  is  no  doubt  an  old  sentiment,  for  it  is 
said  of  Sagara  that  when  he  had  subdued  various  outcaste  tribes,  he  was 
induced  by  the  intercession  of  the  Sage  Vasishtha  to  spare  their  lives, 
contenting  himself  with  enforcing  the  practice  of  keeping  the  head  shaved 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  We  have  then  the  Xuthi,  Arieni,  Za-ori,  I-bri , 
Kaspeiri,  whom  we  know  to  be  Kashmirians — the  Arbice ,  the  people  of 
Hysperos — the  people  of  Arsania,  a  city  of  the  south,  famous  for  its 
cotton  manufactures — the  Kirrhcei ,  a  people  of  the  islands,  navigating  in 
skins — the  people  of  Aryzantea ,  where  there  are  trees  shedding  honey ; 
the  trees  are  haunted  not  only  by  birds  and  bees,  but  dragons  and  serpents, 
and  the  story  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  notions  of  the  Sandal  tree, 
the  growth  of  the  Malaya  mountains,  or  Southern  Ghats,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  snakes.  There  also  are  birds  that  sing  with  human  voices,  and 
others  that  predict  future  events— varieties  of  the  feathered  species  frequent 
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in  Hindu  fiction.  Next  come  the  Siboe,  the  Sivas  of  Pauranic  geography, 
the  people  of  Hydarke  and  Karmina ,  and  those  inhabiting  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  and  islands  in  its  vicinity,  under  Rigbasus  and  Aretus,  with 
his  five  sons  Lykus,  Myssus,  Glaukos,  Periphras  and  Melanes.  We 
have  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyke  or  passes,  perhaps  the  Ghats ;  of 
the  Eastern  Eucolla ,  which  Major  Wilford  recognises  in  Utkala  or 
Ui  'issci,  and  of  the  fertile  Goryandis,  Gaura-des  or  j Bengal,  and  O-etha,  fur¬ 
nishing  superior  elephants,  which  the  same  authority  conjectures  to  be 
Ayodhya  or  Oude.  The  armament  is  completed  by  the  people  of  Eristo- 
bareia ,  the  Derbici ,  the  Ethiopians ,  Sakai ,  Eactrian  and  woolly-headed 
Blemys.  All  these  obey  Deriades,  who  is  the  son  of  the  Hydaspes  by 
the  Nymph  Astris,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  by  Ceto  the  Naiad.  The 
Hindu  legend  makes  Duryodhan,  not  the  son  exactly  but  the  descendant 
of  the  Sun  through  his  daughter  Tapati  the  Naiad,  or  Goddess  from  whom 
the  Tapti  river  derives  its  name. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  book,  a  battle  takes  place  between  the  forces  of 
Bacchus  and  Deriades  :  the  Indians  are  described  as  armed  with  swords 
and  shields,  bows  and  arrows,  their  Chiefs  wearing  mail,  and  mounted  on 
chariots,  or  riding  on  elephants  :  some  of  them  use  swords  twenty  cubits 
long,  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  two-handed  sword  which  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  India.  The  Cyclopean  followers  of  Bacchus  fight 
with  brands  and  bolts  of  fire  :  the  chief  hero  of  the  Indian  army  is  termed 
Korymbasos,  but  he  is  at  last  killed,  and  the  Indians  are  repulsed  :  they 
rally  again ;  and  the  battle  resumed  in  the  twenty-ninth  book,  until 
night  separates  the  combatants. 

In  the  thirtieth  book,  Morrheus  falls  upon  the  Satyrs ,  and  wounds 
Eurymedon,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who  comes  to  his  succour  and  involves 
the  victor  in  a  flame  of  fire.  Hydaspes  comes  to  his  aid  and  extinguishes 

O 

the  flame.  This  is  undoubtedly  Indian,  and  both  in  the  Mahabharat  and 
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Ramayana  we  have  repeated  introductions  of  the  counteracting  elements, 
fire  and  water,  employed  as  weapons  by  the  chief  heroes.  The  troops  of 
Bacchus  have  now  the  worst  of  the  battle,  and  Bacchus  himself  flies  in 
alarm.  He  is  stopped  by  Minerva,  and  encouraged  to  return  to  the  field, 
when  the  action  is  renewed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  next  books  is  occupied  with  a  prolix  imi¬ 
tation  of  Homer’s  account  of  Juno’s  device  to  divert  Jupiter’s  attention 
from  the  fields  of  Troy — Juno  being,  in  the  Dionysiacs,  the  friend  of  Deri- 
ades  and  the  Indians.  Whilst  Jove  sleeps  in  her  embraces,  the  furies,  by 
her  direction,  render  Bacchus  insane,  and  he  deserts  his  own  troops  ;  but 
Mars,  disguised  as  Modceus,  comes  to  their  aid,  and  maintains  the  con¬ 
flict  against  Deriades  and  Morrhgeus,  until  the  latter  becomes  enamoured 
of  one  of  the  Bassarides ,  or  nymphs  of  Bacchus,  Chalcomene,  and  directs 
his  efforts  more  to  her  capture  than  the  general  cause.  The  army  of  Bac¬ 
chus  is  nevertheless  dispersed,  and  many  of  the  Bassarides  taken  and  put 
to  death.  Chalcomene  leads  Morrhgeus  away,  under  pretence  of  com¬ 
plying  with  his  desires,  but  her  chastity  is  guarded  by  a  dragon,  from 
whom  Morrhceus  escapes  with  difficulty.  Wilford  says  it  is  here 
that  he  is  called  Sandes, — whence  he  is  the  same  with  Jara-sandha. 
I  have  not  found  the  expression.  In  the  mean  time,  Jove  awakes, 
Bacchus  recovers  his  senses,  and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Gods 
take  part  in  the  encounter,  but  are  separated  by  Mercury.  Deri¬ 
ades  attacks  Bacchus,  who,  after  various  transformations,  is  wounded: 
he  binds,  however,  Deriades  with  a  vine,  tnd  the  prince  is  obliged  to 
humble  himself — on  which  he  is  set  at  liberty.  He  again  prepares  for 
war,  and  Bacchus  finding  that  it  is  impossible  to  vanquish  the  Indians  by 
land,  prepares  to  attack  them  by  sea.  With  this  view,  he  orders  the  Arab 
Rhadamanes  to  build  him  a  fleet.  The  Indians  are  nothing  dismayed  at 
this,  and  Morrheus,  who  has  returned  to  his  duty,  encourages  them,  by 
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observing  that  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  naval  warfare,  and  are  more 
formidable  at  sea  than  on  shore. 

Ldo/  yag  I §/i(JjOvs;  siffi  zvhoiyov 
JLi'va/  'iX,  zou  (A&Xhov  agi'sivxru  ^ockciffffri 
Yi'  yjon  brjOico'JTtg. 

These  matters  carry  on  the  poem  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth  book. 

Nothing  to  our  purpose  occurs  in  the  two  next  books,  of  which  one  is 
occupied  with  the  funeral  games  solemnized  by  Bacchus — the  other  in  the 
true  style  of  the  Puranas  by  a  system  of  Astronomy.  A  few  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-seventh  book  correctly  express  Hindu  sentiments. 
The  Indians,  says  Nonnus,  burned  their  dead  with  tearless  eyes,  consi¬ 
dering  that  the  deceased  had  escaped  the  bonds  of  life,  and  the  spirit  had 
returned  in  its  circular  revolution  to  the  goal  from  whence  it  first  set  out. 

In  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  books,  the  Rhadamanes  or  Arabs  enter 
the  Hydaspes  with  their  fleet,  which  being  manned  by  the  Bacchantes ,  is 
encountered  under  the  walls  of  Deris  by  the  Indian  flotilla,  commanded 
by  Deriades  and  Morrheus.  A  sanguinary  conflict  ensues — Morrheus 
is  wounded,  and  retires  into  the  town.  Deriades,  after  retreating  to  the 
bank,  is  also  wounded  by  Bacchus,  and  falls  !nto  the  Hydaspes ,  by  which 
the  war  is  terminated,  and  Bacchus  triumphs.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  sovereignty  is  permanently  established,  for  the  poem  conducts  him 
back  to  Asia  Minor,  and  we  have  no  further  notice  of  India. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Indian  portion  of  the  Dionysiacs ,  it  must  be 
clear  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Rdmayana ,  and  little 
more  with  the  Maliabliarat.  They  no  doubt  offer  some  analogies  in  the 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  author 
may  have  picked  up  some  hints  in  addition  to  those  afforded  by  Arrian, 
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Strabo,  and  other  writers  on  India.  This  is  capable  of  easy  explanation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  active  intercourse  subsisted  between  India 
and  Egypt  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  both  Arab  and  Indian  vessels.  The  ancient  fictions,  and  it  may 
be  added  laws  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  vestiges  of  their  race,  language,  and 
religion  found  in  distant  countries,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
prove  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  enterprising  navigators,  and 
that  they  were,  as  Nonnus  asserts,  accustomed  to  naval  tactics.  That 
they  should  visit  Egypt — that  some  of  them,  probably  many,  were  to  be 
found  at  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  that  country,  is  therefore  nothing 
unaccountable,  and  from  them  Nonnus,  himself  an  Egyptian,  might  easily 
have  collected  much  more  valuable  accessions  to  his  long  and  elaborate 
composition  than  those  which  it  actually  affords.  The  few  analogies  that 
it  does  present,  may  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  story  of 
the  Mahabharat  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  but  throws  no  fur¬ 
ther  light  upon  the  history  of  ancient  India,  and  gives  no  additional  weight 

01  consistency  to  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  conquests  or  origin  of 
Bacchus. 
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List  of  the  Donors  and  Presents  made  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum  from 

April  1828  to  September  1832. 


Ainslie,  W.  Esq. — 2  Bottles  containing  extract  of  the  Upas  and  a  Creese. 

Anderson,  Lieutenant. — -A  Quiver,  Arrows,  Sword,  a  Matchlock  and  a  Suit  of  Mail. 

Avdall,  J.  Esq.— Fragment  of  a  Brick  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Fourteen  Antique 
Roman  Coins. 


Bayley,  W.  B.  Esq.— 2  Specimens  of  the  large  Bamboo  from  the  Island  of  Pula  goon,  and 
various  Specimens  of  Ore  of  Antimony  from  Martaban.  Two  Mother  of  Pearl  Oyster 
Shells  from  Mergui.  The  Skull,  Horns,  and  Hide  of  the  Wild  Cow  of  Tenasserim. 

Beatson,  Major  W.  S. — Two  Slabs  of  Sandstone  from  Gwalior. 

Begum  Sombroo,  Her  Highness. — Silver  and  Brass  Coins  struck  in  the  reign  of  Feroz 
Shah  and  Mohummud  Shah. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq. — A  Copper-plate  found  at  Jhoosy  with  Facsimile  of  Sanscrit 
inscriptions. 

Burlini,  L.  Esq.— A  Dried  Head  of  a  South  Sea  Islander,  the  Bladder  of  a  Tiger,  Jaw  of  a 
Shark,  a  Sword  Fish,  a  Collection  of  Shells,  and  a  Dried  Fish. 

Cathcart,  J.  F.  Esq.— Specimen  of  a  Cape  Fish  called  there  “  Sea-horse  Fish,”  also  a  pair 
of  Cape  Pheasants. 

Cautley,  Lieutenant  P.  T.— Seven  Silver  Coins  found  in  digging  a  Canal  in  the  Doab. 
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Crawford,  Captain  J. — Impression  and  Drawing  of  a  Coin,  with  Cube  Characters,  found  at 
Baitool. 

Davis,  W.  Esq. — A  Skin  of  a  large  Snake  Boa  Constrictor  measuring  22ft.  found  in  the 
Sunderbuns. 

Dillon,  Capt.  P.  Commander  of  H.  C.  Ship  Research,  on  his  Voyage  in  search  of  La 
Perouse.  Some  Spears  from  the  Feejee  and  Friendly  Islands.  Two  Spears  from 
New  Zealand.  One  Spear  set  with  Shark’s  teeth  from  Simpson’s  Island.  One  Bow 
from  Mannicolo.  One  bunch  of  Poisoned  Arrows  pointed  with  human  bone.  One  bunch 
ditto,  with  wooden  point.  One  Mannicolo  Club.  Some  Clubs  from  the  Friendly  and 
Feejee  Islands.  One  Club  from  the  Island  of  Rathama.  One  ditto  from  Indenny  or 
Santa  Cruz  Island.  One  Club  from  New  Zealand.  Some  Feejee  and  Friendly 
Island  Pillows.  Two  Mangeer  Fans.  One  Porcupine  Fish  Cap  from  Simpson’s 
Island.  Three  Cava  or  Grog  Dishes  from  the  Friendly  Islands.  Specimens  of 
Cloth  from  the  Mannicolo  Islands  apparently  woven.  One  New  Zealand  Noble¬ 
man’s  Cloak  or  Great  Coat.  Four  bundles  of  Cloth  manufactured  from  the  Mulberry 
Tree  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  One  War  Cloak  and  Mask  of  Mannicolo.  One 
large  Stone  Axe  of  Mangeer.  Some  spotted  Cowrie  Shells.  Some  white  ditto. 
Sixteen  diilerent  kinds  of  Cowrie  Shells.  One  deep  Sea  Shell.  Three  dozen  long 
Ditto.  One  Neck  Ornament  of  Mannicolo.  Thirty-six  Cong  or  Spider  Shells.  Three 
dozen  ditto.  Six  Cong  Shells.  One  earthen  Jar  manufactured  by  the  Natives  of  the 
Feejee  Islands. 

Garrow,  D.  Reverend. — A  Wheel  of  Jagganath’s  Railia,  or  Car,  from  Cutta&k.  A  speci¬ 
men  of  China  Grass  from,  ditto.  Also  a  specimen  of  Country  Cochineal. 

George,  J.  Mr. — A  Snake  called  Kala  Ganny. 

Gerard,  Captain  A.— A  specimen  of  the  Stone  used  for  Lithographic  Printing  in  Tibet. 
Fossil  Remains  from  Himalaya.  A  Collection  of  Fossils. 

Gerard  and  Royle,  Messieurs. — Specimens  of  Minerals  from  the  Upper  Provinces. 

Goodhall,  H.  Esq. — Drawings  of  a  Fossil  Shell. 

4. he  Government  of  Bengal. — Articles  of  Tibetan  manufacture;  viz.  No.  1.  A  Pair 
of  Mongol  Boost.  2.  Ditto  of  Shoes.  3.  A  Silk  Purse.  4.  Ditto.  5.  A  Watch 
Case.  C.  Cover  for  Snuff  Box.  7.  Pillow  Cover.  8.  Belt  for  knife.  9.  Silk  Bags. 
10.  A  Pair  of  Eye  Covers.  11.  Ditto  Ear  Ditto.  12.  Lanthorn  in  Tin  Case. 
13.  Ditto  in  Red  Box.  14.  A  Wooden  Cup.  15.  Knife  and  Sticks.  16.  Ditto. 
17.  Inkstand  Case.  18.  A  Fan.  19.  Ditto  in  a  Case.  20.  A  Brush  with  Napkin. 
21.  Eight  China  Drawings.  22.  Spectacles.  23.  Ditto. 
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Grey,  Hon’ble  Charles  Edward. — Two  Cabinets  of  Minerals.  Specimens  of  Rocks  from 
Penang. 

Hayes,  Sir  J.  Commodore. — A  Conglomerate  of  Silicious  Sand,  Mica,  Alumine  and 
Peroxyde  of  Iron,  from  the  Arracan  Coast. 

Herbert,  Captain  J.  D. — Horns  of  Various  kinds  of  Deer. 

Hewett,  Captain.— The  Head  of  a  Woodcock  killed  near  Kurrah  in  the  Doab. 

Hodgson,  H.  B.  Esq. — Specimens  of  Gold  of  Bhote  and  of  a  Medicinal  Root  from  Nepal. 

Kalikissen,  Bahadoor  Moha  Raja. — Models  of  Culinary  Vessels  and  Paun  Vessels  of  the 
Hindus.  Model  of  a  Kettle. 

Mackenzie,  Captain  J. — Mineral  Specimens  and  some  small  Figures  of  Buddha. 

Martin,  J.  R.  Esq. — The  skin  of  an  Emu.  The  tail  and  feathers  of  the  Manula  Superba  and 
a  piece  of  Net  of  Native  fabric.  A  Cast  of  the  face  of  a  Native  of  New  Holland, 
and  a  specimen  of  Gum  of  the  Acacia  Mimosa  of  that  Country.  A  Pig,  with  two 
heads,  and  two  young  Kangaroos,  in  spirits. 

Mathoornath  Mullick,  Baboo. — A  Malay  Kreese. 

Mitchell,  Captain. — A  poisonous  Insect  called  Bish  Copra,  in  spirits. 

Morton, - Esq. — The  Leaf  and  Fruit  of  the  Cocoa  de  Mer. 

Parker,  Captain. — Two  Pearl  Oyster  Shells  from  Valparaiso. 

Elliot,  J.  Hon’ble. — A  stuffed  Civet  Cat. 

Prinsep,  James  Esq. — A  brass  Equestrian  Figure,  said  to  be  that  of  Rajah  Salya,  found  at 
Silwan,  in  the  Futtehpur  District. 

Radhacaunt  Deb,  Baboo. — A  young  Pigeon,  with  two  heads. 

Ramcomul  Sen,  Baboo. — Models  of  the  Instruments  used  in  the  Charuk  ;  viz.  Vetr&sana 
2.  Pat  or  Bag.  3.  Sutrasana.  4.  Rattan  Ditto.  5.  Bamboo  ditto.  6.  Logline.  7. 
Dasanakhi.  8.  Bati.  9.  Bh&ra.  10.  Visesaya.  11.  Three  Bans  and  Kapali.  12. 
Cliarak  Canta  or  hooks.  13.  Belcar  or  Lancet.  14.  Charak  Gach  or  Swinging  Post. 
15.  Some  Belcars  or  lancets.  16.  Two  Nagapasa.  The  Coat,  Cap,  Cup,  and  Staff 
of  Byragees.  Musical  Instruments  used  by  the  Hindus;  viz.  1.  Dhak  Drum. 
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2.  Dhola.  3.  Dholaka.  4.  Jaraghayi.  5.  Tasa.  6.  Dagara.  7.  Kadd.  8.  Ram-a-Kada.  9. 
Dliamsha.  10.  A  small  Drum.  11.  Tikaras.  12.  Jayddhak.  13.  Mridanga.  14.  Mddala. 
15.  Pakwdz.  16.  A  pair  of  Tabid.  17.  Dampa.  18.  Ddra.  19.  Two  Khanjaris.  20. 
Damroo.  21.  Doobdoobi.  22.  Been-setdra.  23.  Setdra.  24.  Serang.  25.  Sarindd.  26. 
Bark.  27.  Bliorung.  28.  Bberee.  29.  Bansies.  30.  Two  Sdndyis.  31.  A  pair  of  Kard- 
tala.  32.  Jlianj.  33.  A  pair  of  Mandird.  34.  One  Kdnsara.  35.  Ghdntd  or  bell.  36. 
Sankha  or  blowing  Conch  Shell.  37.  Nripura.  38.  Ghungura.  39.  Mochung  or  Harp. 
40.  Tooree.  41.  Kdnsi.  The  Banner  of  Madari.  A  Dried  Fish. 

Sanders,  Captain,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Irvin.— An  Ancient  Coin. 

Prinsep,  H.  T.  Esq.— from  the  Government  of  Bombay.— Two  Gold  Coins,  one  of 
Teghlek  Shah  and  the  other  of  Mohummud  Shah,  found  in  the  Konkan. 

Thomason,  J.  Esq.— 18  Coins  found  at  Khurrah,  in  the  District  of  Futtehpoor  by  A.  F. 
Lind,  Esq.  Judge  of  that  district. 

Shakespear,  C.  Esq.— Six  Models  of  Rustic  Cane  and  Suspension  Bridges 

Sivachundra  Doss,  Baboo. — A  Gorakh  Jhanda — an  Iron  rod  set  in  a  Number  of  rings, 
and  used  by  a  particular  Hindu  sect. 

Strong,  F.  P.  Esq. — A  Flying  Fish  in  spirits. 

Swinton,  G.  Esq.— The  Vertebra  and  Cranium  of  a  Whale. 

Twemlow,  Captain.— 2  Copper  Coins,  one  of  Toglek  Shah,  found  at  Ellora. 

Turner,  R.  Esq.— Specimens  of  Fossils  from  England  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby,  in 
the  Yorkshire  coast. 

Vanzetti,  Captain.— A  Statue  of  Devi,  from  Kemaon. 

Walters,  H.  Esq.— One  Kampti  Hat.  A  Spear  and  Sword.  A  Tibet  Sword.  A  stuffed 
Nepal  Pheasant.  A  Kitten  with  a  double  body.  A  Copper  plate  with  fac-simile 
inscriptions  found  in  the  district  of  Dacca. 

Williams,  T.  Esq. — 13  Copper  W eapons  found  in  the  earth  near  Futtehgerh. 

Wilson,  H.  II.  Esq.— Musical  Instruments;  viz.  1.  Tdnpura.  2.  Ektara.  3.  Gajee 
4.  Khartala. 
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List  of  the  Donors  and  Donations  made  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Library , 

from  April  1828  to  September  1832. 


Abdool  Majid  Maulavi.— A  Copy  of  the  Koran,  with  interlinear  versions  in  Hindustani. 

Abdoor  Rahem  Maulavi. — Copy  of  an  Arabic  Grammar. 

Academy  Royal  of  Prussia.— Questions  for  Prize  Essays  for  1832. 

Ashback, — Esq. — History  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain. 

Avdall,  J.  Esq.— Porteus’  Evidence  of  Christianity  translated  into  Armenian.  The  Prayer 
of  Nierses  Clajensis  in  24  languages.  Abridgment  of  Chamick’s  Armenian  Grammar-. 
Translation  of  Paul  and  Virginia  into  Armenian.  Lament  on  the  Capture  and 
Destruction  of  Edessa,  an  Armenian  Poem,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  Century, 
by  Nierses  Slionorbali,  in  Armenian. 

Balbi,  Monsr. — A  Sheet  shewing  the  Balance  Politique  du  Monde. 

Black,  Thomas,  Mr.— A  Copyof  Nul  Dumun,  in  Persian. 

Blint,  Lieut.  A. — Dictionary  of  the  Tamul  and  French  Languages. 

Board,  Medical,  of  Madras. — Reports  of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  European  Troops 
serving  under  that  Presidency. 

Boulderson, _ Esq. — Copy  of  an  Inscription  found  in  a  Temple  near  Allahabad. 

Bowditch,  Dr. — 1st  and  2d  Vols.  of  the  Translation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste. 

Breton,  P.  Dr.— A  Vocabulary  of  Anatomical  terms.  Copies  of  his  Lectures  in  Oriental 
Languages. 

Burlini,  L.  Esq.— A  Copy  of  the  3d  Vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  that  of  Cambry 
Monumens  Celtiques. 

Burnes,  A,  Captain.— A  Map  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Indus. 
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Burnouf,  Monsr.  Yen  did  ad  Sade  text,  first  Fascicle,  Manava  Dharma  Sastra  Sanscrit 
2  \  ols.  Meng  Tseu,  in  Chinese,  with  translation  by  Monsr.  Julien.  Eloge  Sur  la 
Prise  d’  Edesse  (Turkish).  Essai  on  Pali,  by  the  Donor  and  Monsr.  Lassen. 
Georgian  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  by  Monsr.  Klaproth.  Elements  of  Japanese 
Grammar. 

Chezy,  Monsr.— Yajnadatta  Badha  text  and  translation,  and  Theorie  du  Sloka. 

Chitty,  Simon  Casie. — Copy  of  a  description  of  the  Tamul  Castes. 

College  of  Fort  William. — The  Kali  gyur,  and  other  Tibetan  MSS. 

Committee,  General,  of  Public  Instruction.— Bhatti  Kavya,  2  vols.  Laghu  Kaumudi. 

Mugdabodha.  Rajniti.  Bhasha  Parichcheda.  Lilavati.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  in 
Persian.  Moolukhhusool  Tuwareekh.  Fatawa  Alemgiri,  in  Arabic.  Moojizool 
Qanoon.  Mejmua  Sliemsi.  Inayah.  iEsop’s  Fables,  Nyaya  Sutra  Vritti.  Vedanta 
Sara.  Sahitya  Darpana.  Menu  Sanhita.  Mrichchakati.  Vicramorvasi.  Malati 
Madliava.  Uttara  Rama  Chari tra.  Mitakashara.  Daya  Bhaga. 

Comte  de  Noe,  Monsr.— Memoires  de  l’Expedition  Anglaise  de  l’Inde  en  Egypt. 

De  Sacy,  Sylvestre,  Baron. — Grammaire  Arabe  Nouvelle  Edition. — A  Copy  of  Chresto- 
matlxie  Arabe,  3  vols.  and  Nouveaux  Aper^us  Sur  l’Histoire  de  l’Ecriture.  Memoire 
Sur  le  Jraite  entre  Phillipe  le  Hardi  et  le  roi  de  Turins.  Observations  sur  une 
Pratique  Superstitieuse  des  Druses. 

De  Tassy,  Garcin,  Monsr.— Doctrine  et  devoirs  de  la  religion  Musulmane.  Conseils  aux 
Mauvais  Poetes.  Relation  de  la  prise  de  Constantinople.— Memoire  sur  les  Mussul- 
manes  de  l’Inde. 

Franklin,  Colonel. — A  Copy  of  Researches  on  the  Tenets  and  Doctrines  of  the  Jains  and 
Buddhists. 

Fisher,  Esq. — The  Ass  overladen. 

Gaulianof,  Chevalier  de.— Copy  of  Essai  Sur  les  Hieroglyphes  d’Horopollion. 

Goodhall,  FI.  Esq. — Drawing  of  a  Fossil. 

Grant,  J.  Esq.— A  Copy  of  an  Inscription  from  the  walls  of  an  old  Temple  at  Nhiatran"- 
in  Cochin  China. 

Grey,  Hon  ble  Sir  Charles  Edward.— Lexicon  Greeco  Latinum  Constantine.  Platonis 
Opera  Omnia,  a  vols.  Aristotelis  Opera  Omnia,  11  vols.  4to.  in  6.  Ciceronis 
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Opera  Omnia,  10  vols.  The  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  5  vols.  Histoire  de  la 
Philosophic  Moderne,  6  vols. 

Hammer  Von,  Councellor. — 2d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  vols.  of  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Letters  on  the  Library  at  Turin.  Observations  on  the  Byzantine 
Historians.  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur  Nos.  45  to  52.  Siege  of  Vienna,  by  the  Turks. 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  translated  into  Persian.  Origines  Busses.  Reponse 
aTutundjou  Aglow,  and  several  Tracts 

Hodgson,  H.  B.  Esq. — A  Copy  of  the  work  of  Bibasius  on  Surgery,  found  in  Nepal. 

Holmes,  Rev.  Mr. — First  part  of  Sanscrit  renderings  of  Scriptural  terms. 

Howell  and  Stewart,  Messrs. — Supplement  to  Oriental  Catalogue. 

Jacquet,  Monsr. — Considerations  Sur  les  Alphabetes  des  Philippines. 

Jameson,  Professor. — The  first  Eight  and  19th,  and  20th  Nos.  of  the  Edinburgh  Philo¬ 
sophical  Journal. 

Kalikissen,  Maha  Raja. — A  Copy  of  his  Translation  of  Poorooslipareeksha,  and  Moral 
Sentences  and  Nitisankulun. 

Kassipersaud  Ghose,  Baboo. — The  Shair  and  other  Poems. 

Kennedy,  Dr. — Visconti,  a  Tragedy. 

Klafroth,  Monsr. — A  Memoir  on  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi  and  Brahmaputra.  Etude 
Comparative  des  langues.  Eragmens  Boudhiques,  and  Description  du  Tibet,  and 
several  Pamphlets. 

Lassen,  Professor. — Pentopotamia  Indica.  A  new  edition  of  Hitopadesa. 

Lauterback. — Esq. — Exposure  of  a  fictitious  translation  of  Confucius,  by  Schotts. 

Low,  James  Captain. — A  Copy  of  the  Siamese  Grammar. 

Lukshminarain  Punditt. — A  Copy  of  the  Mahabliarut,  in  Ilindee,  4  vols. 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.— 2d  vol.  and  1st  and  2d  Nos.  of  the  3dvol. 
of  their  Annals. 

Macan,  T.  Captain. — A  Copy  of  the  printed  edition  of  the  Shahnamah,  4  vols. 

Macucllock,  Mr. — His  Researches  into  the  history  of  the  Aborigines  of  America. 
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Macnaghten,  W.  H.  Esq. — On  the  Principles  and  Precedents  of  Hindu  Law. 

Madras,  Government  of  : — Astronomical  Observations,  Madras  Observatory,  vol  5. 

Makowskt,  Count.— Copy  of  a  Grammar  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Polish  lan»nasre. 

©  © 

Marcoz,  Mr. — Astronomie  Solaire  d’FIipparque. 

Marcel,  Monsr. — Essai  sur  les  Hieroglyphes.  Ditto  Horopollion. 

Moreau,  Cesar,  Monsr. — General  view  of  the  Financial  state  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  British  and  Irish  produce,  and  manufactures.  Past  and  present  state  of 
British  Navy.  State  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  East  India  Company’s  Records. 
Chronological  Records  of  British  Navy.  Examen  statistique  du  Royaume  de 
France. 

Norton,  Mr. — History  of  London. 

Ogle,  Duncan  and  Co. — Catalogue  of  their  Library. 

Ottmarfrank,  Professor.— The  3d  vol.  of  Vyasa. 

Paterson,  J.  Dr. — A  copy  of  Sacred  Lemmas. 

Peggs,  James,  Rev. — India’s  cries  to  British  humanity. 

Rafn,  Professor.— The  3d  vol.  of  the  Scripta  Historica  Islandorum.  The  Krakumal,  a 
Poem,  and  various  Tracts. 

Ramcomul  Sen,  Badoo.  A  copy  oi  the  1st  vol.  of  his  English  and  Bengalee  Dictionary. 

I 

Ramdhan  Sen,  Baboo.— A  copy  of  the  3rd  and  4th  vols.  of  the  Inayah,  and  his  English 
and  Persian  Dictionary. 

Readbold,  Ensign. — Two  Persian  Fal  namas. 

Robertson,  W.  S.  Esq.— A  copy  of  his  Translation  of  Roostum  and  Sohrab. 

Schlegel,  Professor. —  The  1st  vol.  of  the  Ramayana  and  No.  4  of  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Indische  Bibliothec. 

— - and  Lassen,  A  copy  of  the  Hitopadesa.  Commentary  on  Ditto. 

Sivachandra  Doss,  Baboo. — A  copy  of  the  IFanoomana  Charita  MSS.  and  a  Map  of  the 
M  orld  according  to  the  Geography  of  the  Puranus. 
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Society,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural,  of  Calcutta. — 1st  vol.  of  their  Trans¬ 
actions. 

- ,  Ditto  ditto  of  England.— The  first  3  parts  of  the  7th  vol.  of  their  Transactions, 

with  a  list  of  Members  and  Reports. 

- ,  d’Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  de  Caen— 2nd  and  3rd  vols.  of  their  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  several  Pamphlets. 

- ,  American  Philosophical.— 3rd  vol.  of  their  Transactions,  in  3  parts.  Elliott’s 

Botany,  2  vols.  and  Tracts. 

- ,  Antiquarian  of  England.— 22nd  and  23rd  vols.  of  their  Transactions. 

*  - >  Asiatic  of  Paris. — Journal  Asiatique,  for  June  1829,  and  January  to  March  1832. 

- ,  Royal  ditto  of  England.— 2d  and  3d  parts  of  the  1st  vol.  of  their  Transactions. 

•  - ,  Astronomical  of  ditto.— 2d  part  of  the  3d  vol.  of  the  new  Series  of  their 

Transactions. 

- ,  Batavian. — 8th  and  12th  vols.  of  their  Transactions. 

- ,  Bourdeaux,  Royal. — 2  vols.  of  their  Transactions. 

- ,  Edinburgh. — 1st  part  of  the  lltli  vol.  of  their  Transactions. 

- - ,  Geographie  de  Paris.— 2d  vol.  of  Recueil  des  Voyages,  with  a  list  of  its 

Members,  and  copies  of  their  Proceedings,  Nos.  22  and  23. 

- ,  Geological  of  England.— 3d  part  of  the  2d  vol.  and  1st  part  of  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
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- ■,  Medico-Botanical  of  London. — Copy  of  an  Oration  delivered  before  that 

Society,  &c. 

- ,  of  Arts,  &c.— 45th,  46th,  and  47tli,  and  1st  part  of  the  48th  vol.  of  their  Trans¬ 
actions,  with  a  list  of  Members,  &c. 

- ,  Plymouth. — 1st  vol.  of  their  Transactions. 
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Trail,  D. — Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1st  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. — Catalogue  of  the  Maps,  and  Plans  in  the  collection 
of  His  late  Majesty.  Annual  list  of  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the  British  Museum. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  H.  M.  George  IY. 

Twining,  W.  Esq. — A  copy  of  his  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  Bengal. 

Tytler,  J.  Esq. — A  Treatise  on  the  Heart,  translated  into  Arabic. 

Vaughan,  J.  Esq. — Rellian  Flora  Cantabrigiensis.  Lucian’s  Observations  on  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  Wilson’s  Ornithology.  Letters  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  and  Dan’s  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Vidua,  Count. — A  Tagala  Dictionary. 

Wilson,  H.  H.  Esq. — McKenzie  Collection,  2  vols.  The  Mricliakati,  in  the  original  Sanscrit. 

On  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal.  Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages.  Histoire 
Generale  des  Voyages.  Tagala  Dictionary.  Picart’s  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all 
Nations.  Historia  Antipodum.  Agricola  de  Re  Metallica.  Assemanni  Bibliotheca 
Naniana.  Vaillants  Numismata  Imperatorum.  D’Olivet  Langue  Hebraique. 
Forster’s  Indian  Zoology.  Steuart’s  Bengal  Coins.  Sanscrit  and  English  Dictionary, 
MSS.  Medailles  de  l’Egypte. 

Wood,  H.  Esq. — A  Map  of  the  Country,  40  miles  round  Calcutta.  Map  of  Hindoostan,  in 
Persian  characters.  Book  of  Roads  in  India.  Resources  of  India.  A  copy  of  Goolis- 
tan  and  Bostan,  and  Alif  Luela,  all  Lithographic  Publications. 

Wood,  G.Esq. — Zoography,  published  by  M.  Wood,  Esq. 
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